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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
Committee and Staff 


In November 1966 the Senate approved the appointment of Professor Arthur 
Geoffrey Dickens as successor to Professor Francis Wormald on his retirement 
from the Directorship of the Institute at the end of September 1967. There were 
no changes in membership of the Committee for the session 1966-67. Staff changes 
included the appointment as an Assistant Librarian of Miss Rosemary Taylor 
on the resignation of Mrs Sara E. Harcup. The two new Bibliography Assistants, 
Mr D. J. Munro and Mr M. R. Pickering, took up their duties in September 1966, 
the first-named supported by a grant from the Pilgrim Trust for five years. 


Admissions and Courses 


Both the number of new admissions (495) and the total number of persons using 
the Institute (1,694) were greater than in any previous session. Although admissions 
of post-graduate students were limited to those preparing for higher degrees by 
thesis, the number reached 597, an increase of 127 over the previous session. 
Students reading for higher degrees of London totalled 328, the remainder were 
preparing for those of other British universities (148) or universities overseas (121). 
Introductory courses and seminars offered by the University for advanced work in 
history totalled 44; of these 3o were held at the Institute and are listed in Appendix 
i. 


Research Fellowships and Other Awards 


Three of the six Research Fellows at the Institute during the session 1966-67 
obtained university teaching appointments: A. C. Duke at the University of 
Leicester, M. J. J. Hatcher at the University of Kent at Canterbury and R. E. 
Schreiber at Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey. Miss Edith E. Mason had 
her Fellowship renewed for a second year. Altogether six Research Fellowships 
were awarded for the session 1967-68. The Lindley Studentship for that year was 
awarded to a part-time student with special expenses while preparing for a higher 
degree of London. The names of the Research Fellows and the Lindley Student 
are given above (p. 4). 


The Library 


Taking into account 418 withdrawals, the increase in the number of volumes on 
the shelves of the Library during the year amounted to 1,290, bringing the total 
number of books, pamphlets and periodicals to 98,307, including 5,402 deposited 
on loan. The most noteworthy donations received were: the duplicated reports on 
accumulations of semi-private and private archives (68 vols.), presented by the 
National Register of Archives, and similar surveys (20 vols.), presented by the 
National Register of Archives (Scotland); O. Lehmann-Brockhaus’ Lateinische 
Jebrifiquellen zur Kunst in England and other volumes of printed texts (12 vols.), 
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presented by Professor F. Wormald; various source books for British and Austrian 
history (20 vols.), presented by Dr A. E. J. Hollaender; reports of the London 
Commissioners of Sewers (56 vols.), presented by the Corporation of London 
Records Office. Special funds made available for the purchase of Latin American 
material enabled the Library to acquire a number of important bibliographies and 
source publications, notably A. Palau y Dulcet’s Manual del librero bi spano-amertcano 
(18 vols.) and the volumes of J. T. Medina’s bibliographies (19 vols.) which were 
needed to complete the Library’s set. Other bibliographies purchased for the 
Library included A. Modigliani's Bibliografía del Socialismo (5 vols.) and the Kress 
Library of Business and Economics Catalogue (4 vols.). Important periodicals 
bought included Archives de P Orien? latin (2 vols.) and Revue de P Orient latin (12 
vols.); files of the Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, the Dumbarton Oaks papers and the 
publications of the Wyclif Society were completed; gaps were also filled in a num- 
ber of files, including Asnales du Midi, the Bullettino of the Istituto Storico Italiano 
per il Medio Evo and the Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatien. 


Research Projects 


The new edition of Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae for the period 1300-1541 
was completed by volume 12, which was ready by the end of the session for 
publication by the Athlone Press. This volume contained an Introduction, Errata 
and Index to the series, compiled by Mrs Joyce M. Horn. She also made substantial 
progress with a volume giving details of post-Reformation dignitaries in the 
diocese of St Paul's, London, while Dr Greenway investigated the same diocese 
for the period before 1300. The Research Assistant preparing lists of office-holders 
brought his collection of material on Treasury officials to the end of the eighteenth 
century and was instructed by the advisory sub-committee to continue work on 
this key department to the year 1870, when reference books on the Civil Service 
become reliable. The new Bibliography Assistants set to work to fill the gap since 
1945 in the annual bibliography of Writings on British History taken over from the 
Royal Historical Society last year. One concentrated on publications of the years 
1946-48, the other on those of 1960-62, with a view to publishing two volumes 
simultaneously in due course. Good progress was also made with other projects, 
either sponsored by, or housed at, the Institute, notably the French volume in the 
series of Guides to Materials for West African History in European Archives. 


Bulletin and Other Publications 


For the twelfth and last time a grant was received from the British Academy 
which enabled extra pages to be printed in each number of the Bulletin issued 
during the academic year. In view of the changed arrangements noted below the 
Committee decided that it would no longer be necessary to apply for one of these 
much-appreciated grants in order to maintain the present number of pages. 
Although printing charges have continued to rise the Committee were reluctant 
to increase the price of the Bu//ztin; instead they chose to cease the distribution of 
the annual Theses Supplements to subscribers free of charge. In May 1967 Historical 
Research for University degrees in the United Kingdom appeared for the first time as a 
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separate publication of the Institute, although issued under the same title as 
hitherto and in the customary two parts, which listed Theses Completed in 1966 and 
Theses in Progress at 1 January 1967. Another well-established annual publication 
was issued in January 1967: the steadily extending list of Teachers of History in the 
Universities of the United Kingdom. 

Two numbers of the Bwletin were as usual issued during the university year. 
No. 100 (November 1966) contained the following articles: ‘The “Second” 
Continuation of the Crowland Chronicle: was it written “in ten days" P", by Sir 
Goronwy Edwards; “Theory and practice in borough elections to parliament 
during the later fifteenth century’, by K. N. Houghton; “The parliamentary diary 
of John Boys, 1647-48’, by D. E. Underdown; ‘The destruction of the Spanish 
silver fleet at Vigo in 1702’, by H. A. F. Kamen. The contributions to the section 
for Notes and Documents in No. 100 were: ‘An early Carmelite liturgical calendar 
from England', by F. Wormald; 'Articles for a final peace between England and 
France, 16 June 1395', by J. J. N. Palmer; “Three Suffolk parliamentary elections 
of the mid-fifteenth century’, by R. Virgoe. ‘Notes on the use of private papers for 
historical research', prepared by the British Records Association, also appeared in 
No, 100. The articles in No. 101 (May 1967) were: “The Anglo-French negotiations, 
1439’, by C. T. Allmand; ‘Supervising the finances of the third earl of Huntingdon, 
1580-95’, by Claire Cross; "Ihe rejection of Stratford Canning by Nicholas P, 
by F. A. Walker; “The structure and aims of the Victoria History of the Counties of 
England’, by R. B. Pugh. Contributions to the Notes and Documents in No. 1or 
were: “The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle used by Aithelweard’, by E. E. Barker; ‘A 
Carthusian ¢arta visitationis of the fifteenth century’, by A. Gray; “The loyalist 
opposition in the Interregnum: a letter of Dr Francis Turner, bishop of Ely, on the 
Revolution of 1688’, by R. A. Beddard. Summaries of London historical theses 
appeared in both numbers and other regular features were ‘Historical News’ and 
lists of ‘Accessions and Migrations of Historical Manuscripts’. 


Victoria County History 


The Victoria County History Committee for the session 1966-67 was constituted 
as follows, under the chairmanship of the Director: 


Professor S. T. Bindoff Professor Kathleen Major 
Professor C. N. L. Brooke Professor E. Miller 

Dr Lucy M. Brown Mr C. G. Parsloe 

Dr H. K. Cameron Col. Sir Charles Ponsonby 
Sir Charles Clay Sir Robert Somerville 
Professor À. G. Dickens Professor Sir Frank Stenton 
Dr D. E. C. Eversley Mr P. Styles 


During the year the Somerset County Council formed an ‘alliance’ with the 
Institute with the object of continuing the History of that county. Dr R. W. 
Dunning, the Senior Assistant to the Editor, was appointed the first local editor 
in Somerset, and consequently resigned his appointment at the Institute on 
31 July. Some changes occurred in local staffs. In September 1966 Mr M. J. 
Angold resigned from the Assistant Editorship in Shropshire, in October Mr T. G. 
Hassall became Assistant Local Editor in Oxfordshire, in November Miss Hilda 
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E, P. Grieve became Deputy Local Editor in Essex. In February 1967 Mr C. A. 
McLaren resigned from the Assistant Local Editorship in the Hast Riding of 
Yorkshire and in April Mr J. S. Cockburn, who had been made Acting Local 
Editor in Middlesex in the closing days of the preceding session, resigned his 
appointment and was succeeded in July 1967 as Local Editor in that county by 
Mr T. F. T. Baker. 


During the past two years only two volumes of the History were published: 
Wiltshire NIO in December 1965 and Essex V in August 1966, but at the end of 
July 1967 no fewer than seven volumes were in the press and several others were 
at an advanced stage of preparation. After some experimentation with new forms 
of photographic reproduction and considerable negotiation an agreement was 
signed with Messrs William Dawson and Sons on 29 December 1966 whereby the 
numerous out-of-print volumes of the History will be gradually put back into 
print on favourable terms. At the same time most of the back stock was taken over 
by the firm for sale on a commission basis. This will relieve the Institute staff of 
much clerical work and release storage space in the Annexe. À new agreement with 
the Oxford University Press, the present publishers of the History, was a con- 
sequence of the new arrangements. With the willing co-operation of the Publisher 
it was agreed that from 1 April 1967 the Press would continue to stock and sell 
new volumes until they were more than three years old. Thereafter remaining 
stocks would be transferred to Dawson's on the terms arranged for selling the 
other back stock. The opportunity was taken to wind up the remaining Guarantee 
Fund, that for the Northamptonshire History, so that the financial liabilities of the 
University for the History were substantially reduced in many ways during the 
session. 


Anglo-American Conference of Historians 


The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians in 1967 was one of the 
plenary ones held every five years and lasted a week, from 10 to 15 July, instead 
of the normal three days. Invitations had been issued by the University of London 
to universities and other institutions of learning in the British Isles, in Canada 
and in the United States of America. Altogether 160 institutions nominated 
delegates and these, with the other members of the Conference, brought the total 
number of those registered to 759, including 206 from the United States and 
Canada, together with a few from other Commonwealth countries. The numbers 
involved made it more than ever necessary to hold all the meetings either in the 
Beveridge Hall, Senate House, or in the Masaryk Hall, at the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies, by kind permission of the Director, On the first 
afternoon members were received by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Thomas Creed. A 
general meeting followed, at which an address on “The political contribution of the 
Achaean Confederacy’ was given by Professor F. W. Walbank, with Professor 
A. D. Momigliano in the chair. There was another general meeting on the Tuesday 
afternoon, when Dr G. R. Elton read a paper on “The autonomy of history: old 
limitations and new methods', the chair being taken by Dr L. B. Wright. At the 
third general meeting on the Thursday afternoon, Professor H. C. Allen took the 
chair for Professor H. S, Commager, who read a paper on “The nature of American 
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nationalism’. The final meeting on Saturday morning was addressed by Professor 
C. N. L. Brooke, who spoke on ‘Heresy and religious sentiment: 1000-1250', with 
Professor L. E. Boyle as chairman. At section meetings seventeen other papers 
were communicated on various aspects of medieval, modern British and modern 
European history, and international relations. Two of the general papers and 
eight of the other papers were related to the special theme of 'Federalism 
and Nationalism’. 

With the collaboration of British publishers a comprehensive exhibition of 
historical works published in the United Kingdom from 1 January 1966 to 30 
June 1967 was displayed at the Institute during the Conference. The catalogue 
of this served as an up-to-date supplement to the Bibliography of Historical Works 
issued in the United Kingdom 1961-65, specially prepared in connection with the 
Conference by Mr W. Kellaway and continuing two previous volumes of the same 
kind. In the middle of the week a day was devoted to excursions to places of 
historical interest outside London, including Bath and Claverton Manor, Lewes and 
Brighton, Ickworth and Bury St Edmunds, Canterbury, Colchester and Win- 
chester. There were half-day visits within London on the Friday afternoon and a 
general Conference Dinner at the Connaught Rooms that evening. Speakers on this 
occasion were Professor Sir Denis Brogan proposing the toast of the visitors from 
overseas and Professor R. F. Nichols responding on their behalf. 


Evening Conferences and Other Meetings 


Two of the traditional evening Conferences were convened by the Director during 
the session. At the first Dr Richard Hunter and Dr Ida Macalpine gave ‘A clinical 
reassessment of the “insanity” of King George III and its historical implications’, 
illustrated by slides. The other evening Conference was addressed by Dr J. C. 
Cummins, who described his recent visit to China ‘In search of the Jesuit Library 
in Peking’, again illustrated by slides. Several meetings of the British National 
Committee, affiliated to the International Congress of Historical Sciences, were as 
usual held at the Institute. At the end of September 1966, a small Conference of 
British and French historians on the Norman Conquest was organised at the 
request of the Foreign Office and held most of its meetings at the Institute. The 
Editorial Board of the History of Parliament Trust met in the Annexe at No. 34 
Tavistock Square. At the beginning and end of the university year there were the 
customary parties for new and old students in the Common Room of the Institute. 


Finance 


The total Senate Grant for the session 1966-67 was £74,214. Other income of the 
Institute and the Victoria County History amounted to £15,469, so that the total 
Income was £89,683. As Expenditure totalled £88,817 the year ended with a 
balance of £866 and this raised the cumulative balance to £5,323 at 31 July 1967, 
the end of the financial quinquennium. 

The allocation to the Victoria County History out of the Senate Grant was 
£14,073, and receipts from sales of volumes (£9,897) and the last instalment of a 
grant from the Pilgrim Trust brought the total Income of the History to £25,136. 
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There were no printing bills during the session so that, although advance payments 
were made on two future volumes, production costs were exceptionally low. As a 
result the net cost of the Victoria County History was again less than the allocation 
and this largely accounted for the favourable balance on the year's working of the 


Institute as a whole. 


APPENDICES 
I 


ADMISSIONS TO THE INSTITUTE 


I. Members of the Committee (Regulation 1) . ; i 

2. Persons who have assisted in the Mir. of the Institute 
(Regulation iiz) 

3. Teachers of the University of pos Regulation ib) 

4. Teachers of other Universities (Regulations iie and iii). 

5. Other historians and archivists (Regulations iv and vi) 

6. Advanced students, e.g. those d "En & research depre 
(Regulation viii) . ; 

7. Students pursuing a course of instruction for a Nue degree 
(Regulations iiz, iis, iie, vii and ix) . ; ; 

8. Approved students not reading Teen for a ds degre 
(Regulations iid, iie and vii) ; 

9. Approved students using the Institute in vacations oniy Regale 


tion x) 


Total number of persons admitted for the first time in HERE Of 
re-admitted after more than a year's interval. i 


I 


STUDENTS READING FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


(a) Number of students reading for higher degrees of the University of London 
Names, subjects of research and supervisors are recorded in 
Historical research for university degrees in the United Kingdom. 

(b) Number of students reading for higher nee d other universities in the 
United Kingdom — . 

Names, subjects of research and supervisors are recorded in 
Historical research for university degrees in the United Kingdom. 


(c) Number of students reading for bigher degrees of universities overseas 





328 


148 


I21 
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IH 
RESEARCH COURSES AND SEMINARS HELD AT THE INSTITUTE 


Professor F. WorMALD. An introduction to historical method and palaeography 

Professor F. Wonwarp. An introduction to English hands of the 15th and 16th 
centuries - 

Professors F. WonwALD and T. J. Brown. Advanced palacography 

Miss RosaLinp M. T. Hi. An introductory course on medieval bishops’ registers 

Mr G. A. J. HopGErr. An introduction to English manorial documents 

Professors S. T. Bryporr and J. HunsrriEgLD. An introduction to the sources of 
English history in the early modern period 

Professor J. H. Burns. Seminar on aspects of the history of political thought 

Professor Joan Hussey. Seminar on Byzantine and medieval European history 

Dr C. H. LAwRENCE and others. Seminar on medieval history, 11th-13th centuries 

Professor F. R. H, Du Bourax. Seminar on English society in the later middle ages 

Mr R. B. Pucn. Seminar on English local history 

Mr T. F. Reppaway. Seminar on London history 

Professor N. RUBINSTEIN. Seminar on medieval Italian history 

Professors J. HunsrrigLD and Sir Jor NEALE. Seminar on Tudor history 

Dr Atwyn A. Ruppock. Seminar on English economic history in the Tudor 
period 

Professor S. T. Bruporr and Dr J. J. ScARIsBRICK. Seminar on English history in 
the 16th and early 17th centuries 

Mr R. C. Latuam, Drs H. G, RosevzAnE and I. Roy. Seminar on English history in 
the 17th century 

Professor I. R. Cruristrs. Seminar on English history in the 18th century 

Professor A. H. Jonn. Seminar on economic history of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries 

. Professor R. W. GREAvEs. Seminar on British administrative history in the 18th 
and 19th centuries 

Professor O. R. McGregor and Dr E. J. E. HosssAwa. Seminar on the social 
history of industrial society, with special reference to modern Britain 

Mr C. H. D. Howarp. Seminar on British history, 1815-1914 

Professor G. S. GRAHAM, Drs J. E. Fur and G, Witutams. Seminar on British 
Imperial history 

Dr RAGNHiLD Harron. Seminar on international history in the 18th century 

Professor M. E. Howarp and Mr D. C. Warr. Seminar on the military policy and 
organisation of the Powers since 1815 

Dr M. S. ANDERSON. An introductory course on international history 

Professor W. N. Mepuicorr. Seminar on international history, 1815-1914 

Professor K. W., Swarr. Seminar on Dutch history 

Professor A. B. C. CossaN and Dr NiconA M. SUTHERLAND. Seminar on modern 
French history 

Professor H, C. ALLEN. Seminar on the history of the United States of America 
since 1783 

Professor R. A. Humpureys and Dr J. Lynca. Seminar on Latin American history 
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IV 
(i) Colleges and Schools of the University of London represented at the Institute 
Teachers 
Holding Teachers Students Total 
Seminars’ 
Bedford College 4 9 14 27 
Birkbeck College. 2 I3 36 $1 
Courtauld Institute of Art — — 5 5 
Goldsmiths’ College — 8 — 8 
ial College . : à ; — 2 — 2 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies — — I I 
Institute of Archaeology — — f I 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies — 3 — 3 
Institute of Education . ‘ — 4 I 5 
Institute of Latin American Studies á I 3 — 4 
as Colles of Pun States Studies . I I — 2 
Le Pieri 8 22 $9 89 
on School of Economics $ 31 71 107 
New ee a . — I — I 
Queen Mary College 3 14 26 
Royal Holloway Coll z 7 9 M: 
School of Oriental African Studies . — 39 23 62 
School of Slavonic Studies ; . — I4 IO 24 
University College 7 44 77 128 
W Institute — 2 2 4 
Westfield College 2 5 3 IO 
35 222 338 595 
!Not including those held outside the Institute 
(ii) Teachers and students from other universities at the Institute 
(a) GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (b) OVERSEAS 
Aberdeen . ; : : i 9 Australia 33 
par DR i 1 . à «7X4 Barbad Os I 
i g é 23 Belgium 2 
P . A 6 Bolivia. 1 
mbridge 2 Bulgaria I 
lin. 5 Canada. 77 
Durham i I2 Ceylon. 1 
East Anglia . 8 Cyprus 2 
Edinburgh . " 28 Denmark I 
Essex . I France . 1 
Exeter . 15 Germany 12 
ae i 27 Pe 2 
: . II ong Song 1 
Keele . s I3 India . 7 
Kent at Canterbury 8 2 
er . 9 Israel 3 
Leeds . f 24 Italy $ 
onde I4 ag 3 
2I apan . 2 
Pousiboroieh 2 Malaya I 
Manchester " = 9 New Zealand 4 
National University of Ireland à 3 DEP 3 
Newcastle geen Toe f ' i 7 istan 2 
Notti : i . II Sierra Leone I 
Oxfo : 94 South Africa I 
R s i 12 Sudan . I 
S , ' 17 Sweden I 
St David's College, Lampeter 4 Trinidad I 
S i à i . » I4 Tu 2 
Southampton . : . e 27 Uni Arab ] ublic 2 
Sussex. , . . . «25 United States of America 250 
Wales ; j . 64 
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V 
Tue Lrsrary: (a) Donations from 1 August 1966 to 31 July 1967 

Vols. Vols. 

Academia Chilena de la Historia 2 Historical Association, RUE 
Academia Colombiana de Historia. 2 and Bexhill Branch . : $ 
Argentina, Senado . 9 Hollender, Dr A. E. J. . 20 
Baxter, Professor S. B.. ; 2 Humphreys, Professor R. A. . 4 

Belgium, Archives Générales 9 Imperial College of Science and 
Blakiston, Mr N. 2 Technology . 4 
Blunt White Library . 4 Institute of Latin American Studies 2 
Brazil, Arquivo Nacional 3 Isobel Thornley Bequest Committee 2 
Brazil, Ministerio des Relagoes Mayes, Mr L. J. : 9 
Exteriores 2 National Register of Archives 68 

‘Bulletin’, Editor. . ro National Register of Archives 
Centre Belge d'Histoire Rurale 3 (Scotland) 20 

Childs, Mr J. B. . ; 4 New South Wales, Archives 
Corporation of London Records Authority. 4 
Office . i ; 56  Ojer-Celigueta, S.J., Rev. P. 2 
Edwards, Sir Goronwy ; 2 Pugh, Mr R. B. 2 
France, Ministére de l'Education Royal Historical Society 2 
Nationale 3 Scottish Record Office 8 
France, Ministére des Affaires Somerville, Sir Robert s 8 
Etrangères . ; y . 2 U.S.A., National Archives . 4 
Wormald, Professor F. I2 


The following gave one volume each: Professor A. Aspinall; Australia, Business 
Archives Council; Dr L. O. J. Boynton; British Council; Business Archives Council; 
Canada, Public Archives; Charterhouse; Danske Sprog-og Litteratur-selskab; 
Mrs R. Datta; Professor G. Donaldson; Dublin, Stationery Office; East Riding 
County Records Office; Dr U. Ewald; Fiji and the Western Pacific High Com- 
mission, Central Archives; Mr C. H. D. Howard; Institute of Advanced Legal 
Studies; Instituto Histórico e Geográfico Brasileiro; Mrs J. Ivanyi; Miss J. C 
Lancaster; Mrs L. Lewis; Manchester Public Library; Mr C. A. F. Meekings; 
Mexico, Biblioteca Nacional; Mr A. 'T. Milne; Professor S. F. C. Milsom; National 
Maritime Museum; Nebraska State Historical Society; New York State Library; 
Northern Ireland, Public Record Office; Professor J. Paasivirta; Professor P. 
Paret; Public Record Office; Royal Holloway College; Sheffield University; 
Professor H. F. C. Smith; Mr L. S. Snell; Southampton, City Archivist; Torquay 
Public Library; U.S.A., Department of the Navy; Uruguay, Archivo General 
de la Nación; Vermont State Library; Victoria County History Committee; 
Mr G. Williams; Worshipful Company of Turners; Mr Y. Yanoulopoulos. 


(b) Gifts of Periodicals from 1 August 1966 to 31 July 1967 


The following is a list of those who have given periodicals during the session: 
Australia, Bureau of Census and Statistics (Oficial year book of the Commonwealth 
of Australia); Austrian Institute (Mitteilungen des Österreichischen Staatsarchivs); 
Professor H. H. Bellot (Buropean Association for American Studies. HAAS 
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newsletter); Mx T. A. Birrell (Newsletter for students of recusant history), Professor J. 
Dhondt (Bibliographie de Phistoire de Belgique); Fundación John Boulton (Boletín 
histórico); Guildhall Library (Guildhall miscellany); House of Lords, Record Office 
(Memoranda), Louisiana, Secretary of State (Publice documents); Luxembourg, 
Bibliothèque Nationale (Bibliographie luxembourgeoise); Massachusetts Historical 
Society (Miscellany); Professor W. N. Medlicott (Devonshire Association report and 
transactions); Mexico, Archivo General de la Nación (Botin); Ministry of Defence 
(Guide to government department and other libraries); Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment (Technical co-operation); Professor T. W. Moody (Writings on Irish history); 

National Library of Wales (Journal); National Register of Archives (Bulletin 
and List of accessions to repositories); National Register of Archives, South York- 
shire Committee (Bulletin); New Zealand, High Commissioner (Monthly abstract of 
statistics); New Zealand, National Archives (Review and summary of work); Peru, 
Archivo Histórico (Pxblicaciones); Mr T. F. Reddaway (International Affairs); 
Sociedad Bolivariana de Venezuela (Revista); South Africa, National Bureau of 
Educational and Social Research (Register of current research in the humanities in South 
Africa); Government of South Australia (Statistical register); Stoke-on-Trent 
Public Libraries (Current bibliography... relating to North Staffordshire and South 
Cheshire); Svenska Historiska Föreningen (Historisk tidskrift and Svensk bistorisk 
bibliografi), Government of Tasmania (Wakh’s Tasmanian almanac), U.S.A., Depart- 
ment of State (External research); Government of Victoria (Victorian yearbook); 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library (Current work in the history of medicine). 
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The Athlone Press 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 








Government and Contractors 

The British Treasury and War Supplies 1775-83 
NORMAN BAKER 

During the American Revolution the British government faced the unprecedented 
task of feeding, clothing, arming and equipping large forces three thousand miles 
distant. Professor Baker’s is the first study testing the validity of the view that the 
Treasury used supply contracts as a form of political patronage. The result is a sub- 


stantial reassessment of the Treasury’s performance during the American War; 
Forthcoming 0 485 131307 About £3.75 


Retailing in England 

during the Industrial Revolution 

DAVID ALEXANDER 

A valuable account of the changing pattern of trade during the period which traces, 
among other aspects, the decline of the small shop patronized by the ‘gentry’ and the 
gradual eclipse of the ‘fair’ as an economic factor, the rise of department stores and 


the introduction of fixed prices, price tickets and advertising. 
0485111160 £3.50 


Sir Henry Vane the Younger 
A Study in Political and Administrative History 
VIOLET A. ROWE 


A friend of Milton and Cromwell, a brilliant administrator and a master of political 
manoeuvre, Sir Henry Vane played a vital role in the English Revolution. Drawing on 
hitherto unused manuscript sources, the study is the first to document and assess in 
detail Vane’s part in the making and direction of policy in the 1640s and 1650s. 
0485 131285 £3.75 


John Bright and the Empire 
JAMES L. STURGIS 


At John Bright’s death Gladstone remarked that ‘His name remains indelibly written 
in the annals of this Empire.’ In this book, based on Bright’s speeches, letters and 
diaries, Mr Sturgis examines Bright’s ideas and activities in relation to India, the 
Colonies and Ireland. 0485131269 £2.50 








The Athlone Press 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 








John Le Neve: Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 


1066-1300 
2. Monastic Cathedrals 
compiled by DIANA E. GREENWAY 


1541-1857 
2. Chichester Diocese 
. compiled by JOYCE M. HORN 


‘Every historian working on English history will welcome this new edition of Le 
Neve's Fasti which has been undertaken under the auspices of the Institute of 
Historical Research.’ English Historical Review . 
The revised edition of Le Neve’s standard work is being issued serially as stages of 
‘the work are concluded. Following the completion of the twelve parts for the period 
1300-1541, the titles announced are second volumes in the first and third series 
respectively. 

o485 171147, 0485 171260 ~ About £3.00 each 





THE WELSH HISTORY REVIEW 
' Editor: Dr. KENNETH O. MORGAN 
The Queen’s College, Oxford 














Volume 5 No. 3 June 1971 
Price 37p to subscribers 43p to non-subscribers 


CONTENTS 
David ap Llywelyn, the first prince of Wales. Michael Richter 
The Scotch Cattle and their Black Domain. “ D. J. V. Jones 
Shorter Articles l 
An episode in the later life of John Dee. W. Gwyn Thomas 
Wales and Star Chamber: a rejoinder. Howell A. Lloyd 
Theses on Welsh History. David Lewis Jones 
-Obituary: Robert Thomas Jenkins. 
Reviews i 

— THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES PRESS 
Merthyr House, James Street, Cardiff CF1 6EU. 





T he Diary of 


a amuel. ‘Pepys 


EDITED BY ROBERT LATHAM AND WILLIAM MATTHEWS 


The reprint is at last available of the first three volumes of ‘perhaps the 
greatest diary.of all time’ J. H. Plumb, Spectator. 


Sir Arthur Bryant: ‘A superb and meticulous plece of senpiarship.: 
great work and a service both to literature and to history.’ 


Nigel Dennis, Daily Telegraph: ‘The work that has gone into it is almost 
. beyond praise” — . 


£10.50 net the set. Prospectus from the publishers. 


BELL 6 Portugal St London 


H 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly review devoted to the history of Latim- atin-American countries, Inoludes 
bibliographical section and book reviews. The HAHR is published with the co- 
opao a of the Conference on Latin American History of the American Historical 


Managing Editor : Btanley R. Ross 
Associats Editor: David M. Pletcher 


Board of Editors: Dauril Alden, Charles Gibson, Charles A. Hale, James Lookhart, 
Thomas F. McCann, Murdo J. MacLeod, John H. Parry, sonore E. "Boot, Fredrick B. 
Pike, James R. Scobie, Thomas A. Skidmore, John Womack, Jr. 


Price: Annual subscription, the Pan-American countries, $4.00; all other countries, $8.00. 
Pan-American countries add $.40 for postage; all others add $.75 per year. Current issue, 
$2.00; back issues, $4.00. 


Published by 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box 6697, College Station, Durham, North Carolina, 27708 





The Historical Journal 


Volume XIII, Number 3. September 1970 


ARTICLES: 


MARIE AXTON Robert Dudley and the Inner Temple Revels 

B. W. HILL Executive Monarchy and the Challenge of the Parties, 1689-1832: 
Two Concepts of Government and 'T'wo Historiographical Interpretations 

C. DUNCAN RICE ‘Humanity Sold for Sugar!’ The British Abolitionist Re- 
sponse to Free Trade in Slave-grown Sugar 

E. D. STEELE J. S. Mill and the Irish Question: Reform and the Integrity of the 
Empire, 1865-1870 

DAVID SWEET The Baltic in British Diplomacy before the First World War 

WILLIAM A. RENZI The Entente and the Vatican during the Period of Italian 
Neutrality, August 1914-May 1915 

EDWARD DAVID The Liberal Party Divided, 1916-1918 

WILLIAM ALLEN FLETCHER The German Administration in Luxemburg, 
1940—1942: Toward a de facto Annexation 


REVIEW ARTICLE: 
ZARA STEINER Finance, Trade and Politics in British Foreign Policy 1815- 
1914 


Volume XIII, Number 4. December 1970 


ARTICLES: 


E. A. REITAN From Revenue to Civil List, 1689-1702: The Revolution Settle- 
ment and the ‘Mixed and Balanced’ Constitution 

SIMON SCHAMA Schools and Politics in the Netherlands, 1796-1814 

MICHAEL D. BIDDISS Prophecy and Pragmatism: Gobineau's Confrontation 
with Tocqueville 

A. R. G. GRIFFITHS The Irish Board of Works in the Famine Years 

HOWARD 8. WEINROTH The British Radicals and the Balance of Power, 
1902—1914 

RICHARD BOSWORTH Great Britain and Italy's Acquisition of the Dode- 
canese, 1912-1915 

PETER LOWE Great Britain, Japan and the Fall of the Yuan Shih-K’ai, 1915- 
1916 

STERLING KERNEK The British Government's Reactions to President 
Wilson's ‘Peace’ Note of December 1916 

FRANK MARZARI Projects for an Italian-led Balkan Bloc of Neutrals, Sep- 
tember—December 1939 


COMMUNICATION: 
STEWART A. STEHLIN Guelph Plans for the Franco-Prussian War 


REVIEW ARTICLE: 
J. R. POLE The Creation of the American Republic 


£1.50 each (U.S.$4.75). Annual subscription £5 (U.S. $15.50) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 Euston Road, London N.W.1 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Czechs under Nazi Rule 
The Failure of National Resistance, 1939-1942 
VOJTECH MASTNY 


This important study, which makes the first use of evidence from pre- 
viously unknown captured German documents, will be of lasting interest 
to students of World War |i and postwar history. Of even more general 
interest will be Mr. Mastny's observations concerning the important 
question of the possibilities and limits of defiance towards a powerful 
occupation force. May 272 pages £4.50 











The Successors of Gengis Khan 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN ANDREW BOYLE 


Rashid al-Din Fad! Allah (1247-1318), the Persian historian's work is 
now for the first time available in a Western European language and for the 
first time provided with an adequate commentary. Persian Heritage Series. 
July 364 pages £5.65 


Every War must End 
FRED CHARLES IKLÉ 


“Although | have relied extensively on illustrations from wars in this 
century, | have sought to develop themes that have general validity. Of 
course, generalizations derived from historical examples are always 
hazardous; not only do unique events in history tend to overshadow 
whatever regularities might be found, but the present also influences one's 
selection from the past." August 192 pages Cloth £3.60 Paper £1.35 


Soviet Nationality Problems 
EDITED BY EDWARD ALLWORTH 


Demonstrates the extraordinary range of nationality problems besetting 
the USSR. The difficulties are analysed closely and their possible solutions 
are examined from both a contemporary and historical perspective. Re- 
search sources are discussed in a bibliographical section ; maps and tables 
summarize census and other data about the nationalities, 

October 320 pages £4.60 


China and Russia: The "Great Game” 
O EDMUND CLUBB 


The detailed inquiry into the largely unexplored field, with its particular 
emphasis on events since 1850 brings together in the book much information 
not conveniently available elsewhere. 

August 476 pages illustrated £4.95 


70 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON WC1B 3BY 
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THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by J. M. WALLACE-HADRILL, M.A., D. LITT., and 
J. M. ROBERTS, M.A., D. PHIL. 






Vol. LX X XVI, No. 338 







January 1971 


CONTENTS 






ARTICLES 

The rural chapter in England from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. 
By Jean Scammell. 

The Irish policy of Lord Grey's government. By A. D. Kriegel. 

The growth of Christian militarism in mid-Victorian Britain. By Olive 
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The Background to Richard II's Marriage to 
Isabel of France (1396) 


F Ew of his acts have called down upon Richard II more diverse and more 
uniformly unfavourable comment than has his marriage in 1396 to the 
six-year-old daughter of the French king, Charles VI: 'le type classique du 
mariage d'affaires, du marchandage politique'.! Its importance in the 
domestic history of Richard's reign has been generally recognized. Ramsay 
saw in it evidence of the king's 'thirst for autocracy and vengeance'; 'Tout 
believed it to be the prelude to his attempt at despotism; and Tait, though 
expressing himself with his customary caution, did not venture to disagree 
with these views.2 A slightly different approach was adopted by Stubbs, 
who nevertheless agreed in assigning to the marriage great significance and a 
wholly malign influence. ‘From the very moment of his marriage’ he 
perceived in the king a complete change of character and policy. This he 
attributed to the sight of continental royalty which had engendered in 
Richard ‘an irresistible craving for absolute power’ which found expression 
in a court full of bishops and ladies (‘neither being probably of the best sort’), 
"two very certain signs of French influence’.> The disastrous effects of 
excessive French influence on a personality already ‘fascinated... by 
the pomp of the Valois court and the apparent absolutism of the French 
monarchy' have been more extensively analysed by É. Perroy, who has 
. concluded that as a result of his marriage the king ‘became an upholder of 
French policy in Europe’, even though ‘he found scarcely anyone in his 
country to approve and support this policy '.4^ Finally, to set the seal on this 
unanimously critical verdict, A. Steel called attention to what might be 


17. Calmette and E. Déprez, La France et l Angleterre en conflit (Histoire générale: 
Moyen Age, ed. G. Glotz), vi. i (Paris, 1937), p. 259. 

2]. H. Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, 1307—99 (Oxford, 1913), ii. 305; T. F. Tout, 
Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England (Manchester, 1920—33), 
iv. 172, 5; D.N.B., s.n. Richard II. 

3W. Stubbs, Constitutional History (3 vols., Library edn., 1880), ii. 534. 
4. Perroy, The Hundred Years War, tranal. W, B. Wells (1951), pp. 197, 199. 


I © University of London and contributors 
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considered the neurotic implications of the choice of a child-bride: Richard 
was unable to face a second adult marriage, the attraction of Isabel being 
‘precisely in her childishness ’.! 

From whatever angle it has been viewed, the marriage 1s therefore seen 
to have been contracted from reprehensible or foolish motives and to have 
had predictably disastrous results. Diverse though they are, these judge- 
ments share one common feature: the double assumption that the suggestion 
for the French alliance came from Richard himself and that he did not 
seriously contemplate any alternative. ‘The first proposition has never been 
doubted. As to the second, it has been pointed out by one or two writers, 
on the authority of casual remarks made by Froissart and Adam of Usk, that 
a number of other possible brides were considered by the king; but no one 
believes that they were considered very seriously. ‘Tout voiced the general 
view when he declared that ‘it was evident from the first’ that the king 
intended to ‘seek a wife in France' It will be the purpose of this article to 
argue that so far is this from being true that the king’s original plans 
provoked a crisis—one hitherto completely unsuspected—in Anglo-French 
relations. 

Most writers have taken Richard’s formal offer for the hand of Isabel as 
the point of departure for their discussion of his marriage,4 but by this 
date—8 July 1395—the crucial decisions had long since been made. In 
itself the offer tells us nothing of the circumstances in which those decisions 
were taken, nor of the alternatives which were then rejected. To elucidate 
these it is necessary to follow in some detail the movements of certain English 
diplomats during the preceding six months. The first date of significance is 
15 February 1395, when John Pritwell, royal sergeant-at-arms, left London 
for Paris to secure safe-conducts for the bishop of St. Davids and Sir 
William Elmham who were going on the king’s secret business through 
France to other parts.) The accounts of Elmham and the bishop, John 
Gilbert, reveal that their final destination was Aragon and Navarre® and 
their specific mission to treat of the king’s marriage.’ Since Pritwell and 


1A. Steel, Richard II (Cambridge, 1941), p. 214; cf. H. F. Hutchison, The Hollow 
Crown: a Life of Richard IT (1961), p. 161. 

2Notably by Steel, pp. 214-15. 

JTout, iv. 1. 

^L. Mirot, ‘Isabelle de France’, Revue d'histoire diplomatique, xviii-xix (1904—5), 
especially xviii. 558-63 drew on some of the Accounts Various (E 101). Unless 
otherwise stated all MSS. cited in this article are in the Public Record Office. 

5Exchequer, Q.R.: Accounts Various, E 101/320 m. 11, particulars of the 
accounts of J. Pritwell ‘misso versus partes transmarinas in certis negotiis regis et ad 
civitatem Paris’ pro uno salvo conductu perquirendo de Rege Francie pro libero 
transitu et egressu Johannis episcopi Menevensis et Willelmi Elmham militis per 
partes Francie et ad alias partes transmarinas in secretis negotiis regis'. (Cf. E 
403/549 m. 14). Pritwell was absent from 15 Feb. to 20 May 1395. 

$ Exchequer, Q.R.: Memoranda Rolls, E 159/172, ' Brevia baronibus’, Hil. term, 
m. I, ‘vers les parties de France, Navarre, et Arragon’’. 

7 Ibid. Mich. term, m. 3, ‘en nostre message vers les parties de dela pour treter de 
nostre mariage’, 
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Elmham had accompanied the king to Ireland a few months previously,! 
the decision to seek a Spanish bride had evidently been taken there at some 
time before 15 February, probably towards the end of the previous month, 
halfway through Richard's Irish expedition.2 

Elmham and Bishop Gilbert left London on 5 March,3 by which time 
their safe-conducts had presumably arrived. They should have reached 
Paris well before the end of March,5 but they proceeded no further on their 
way for more than another month. Not until 2 May did the embassy leave 
Paris, and by that date the entire character of the mission had been changed, 
for the bishop of St. Davids had dropped out. The official reason for this 
change of plan was that John Gilbert ‘ne poast plus avaunt travailer saunz 
grand disease de lui'.7 But this explanation is not completely convincing. 


1C.P.R. 1391—6, p. 483; E 101/420/20 p.68. 

2'This seems to be a very curious moment for the king to decide to look for a bride, 
and I am inclined for this reason to suspect that preliminary soundings had been made 
elsewhere, before the king left England. If so, it is highly likely that a second German 
marriage was sought. Two of the king's trusted chamber knights, Richard Abberbury 
and Nicholas Revenys, left for Germany at the beginning of Oct. 1394 (Exchequer, 
L.T.R.: Foreign Accounts, E 364/30 m. 4v). Their commission, dated 17 Aug. 
(Foedera, ed. T. Rymer (20 vols., 1727-35), vii. 785), empowered them to treat 
with Rupert, count palatine of the Rhine and duke of Bavaria, ‘de concordia finali 
et perpetua, ac de Retinentiis, Alligantiis, Amicitiis, Ligis, Confoederationibus, et 
Unionibus’. Whether this last word would include a marriage alliance is not clear, 
but the timing of the embassy makes this quite likely. When they returned, the two 
knights reported to the king personally in Ireland, a most unusual feature since 
Richard did not want to be distracted by English affairs (below, p. 4). They arrived 
on 21 Jan. 1395 ‘quo die venit ad regem apud Develyn in Hibernie’ (E 364/30 m. 
4v). As we have seen (above, n. 1), it was precisely at this moment—in the last 
half of January—that the decision to seek a Spanish bride was almost certainly 
taken. The double coincidence is surely too good to be true, so despite the absence 
of any explicit reference to proposals for a German marriage, it is more than likely 
that they were made. If they were, then the conclusions reached in this article are 
reinforced at every major point; for alliance with certain German princes was one 
of the keystones of Richard's foreign policy in the last part of his reign. (I hope to 
deal with this subject elsewhere.) 

3E 364/28 m. 6v (account of the bishop of St. Davids); E 364/29 m. 1 (account of 
W. Elmham). 

4Pritwell did not himself return to London until 20 May (above, p. 2, n. 5); he 
presumably sent the safe-conducts by messenger. 

5For a small embassy a fortnight was normal travelling time for the journey 
between London and Paris. 

6This appears from the account of Elmham for the wages of Robert Hethe, a 
clerk of the bishop of St. Davids who accompanied Elmham from Paris to Barcelona, 
leaving Paris on 2 May and arriving back in London on 7 Sept. (E 364/29 m. 3v; cf. 
below, n. 7). 

7This appears in a mandate to the treasurer and barons of the upper exchequer 
to allow Elmham for the wages of Master Robert Hethe because he 'feusse nadgaires 
de nostre comandement ordeignez d’aler en nostre message en la compaignie de 
l'onurable pere en dieu l'evesque de seint David vers les parties de France, Navarre 
et Arragon pour certeines noz busoignes dont nous lour enaviens enchargez. Et le 
dit evesque, quant il estoit a Parys, a cause qil ne poast plus avaunt travailer saunz 
grand disease de lui, constitua et ordina mestre Robert Hethe, notaire, un de ses 
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Whatever ill may have befallen the bishop, he could have been replaced 
without undue delay—there had in fact occurred a delay quite long enough 
to allow a replacement to reach Paris before Elmham left the city. The 
skeleton mission headed by Elmham was not sufficiently imposing to conduct 
the business originally entrusted to a bishop, and the failure to replace the 
latter leads to the suspicion that the purpose of the embassy had undergone 
some important modification in the interval. 'l'his suspicion is strengthened 
by the fact that the bishop's 'disease' appears to have been a diplomatic 
illness, mental rather than physical;! for he seems to have left Paris to 
travel to Ireland to confer with the king,? a considerably more arduous 
journey than that to Barcelona. What occurred in Paris to disrupt his 
embassy and disturb his equanimity? A clue is to be found in events taking 
place at Westminster at almost precisely the moment of his arrival in Paris. 

As we have seen, John Gilbert would have reached Paris at some time 
after the middle of March 1395, having left London on the 5th of that month. 
On 18 March the duke of York, guardian of England, wrote a curiously 
agitated letter to his sovereign in Ireland. He had apparently been instructed 
not to bother the king with business arising during his absence, and now a 
French embassy had appeared at Westminster asking to be allowed to 
proceed direct to Ireland to approach the king in person. Their business 
was evidently too important to discuss with anyone else and too urgent to 
await the king's return. The arrival of this embassy had taken the guardian 
completely by surprise and he had no instructions as to how to deal with it. 
Fearing either to delay it or to authorize its journey, he temporized with the 
ambassadors while writing to the king to seek his decision.) This was 


clerkes, d'aler ovesque le di William vers les ditz parties pour lui counseiler et 
aidere en avancement de les busoignes suisdites' (E 159/172, ‘ Brevia baronibus’, 
Hil. term, m. 1). 

l'The word was frequently used of distress of the mind rather than of the body: 
e.g. Anglo-Norman Letters and Petitions, ed. M. D. Legge (Anglo-Norman Texts, 
iii, Oxford, 1941), nos. 39, 51, 71, 84, 137, 138, etc. 

2 Exchequer of Receipt, Issue Rolls, E 403/551 m. 14, record of a payment made. 
on 22 July 1395 to the bishop ‘pro custubus et laboribus quos idem episcopus 
subiecit et supportavit eundo de partibus Anglie ex precepto ipsius domini regis 
versus terram Hibernie ad tempus quo dictus dominus rex fuit in dictis partibus 
Hibernie, ibidem morando et abinde redeundo usque in Angliam'. The period of 
this journey is not given and it is just possible that it was undertaken by Gilbert 
before his embassy to Spain, in order to receive his instructions, Although absolute 
certainty is impossible, three considerations make it likely that it was subsequent 
to his abortive Spanish mission: (i) he received no ‘prest’ for the Irish journey and, 
(ii) he was not issued with letters of attorney or protection. Both these omissions 
are more understandable if he had been to France already, since he would then have 
received an advance from the exchequer and would be in possession of letters of 
protection (Chancery, 'Treaty Rolls, C 76/79 m. 2). Finally, (iii) Gilbert's account 
shows that he arrived back in London on 2 June, approximately the date of the 
king's return there (Tout, iii. 495), making it likely that he had accompanied the 
king back from Ireland. 

3 For text see appendix below. On 22 March three separate messengers were paid 
for carrying news of the arrival of the French embassy to the king ‘cum summa’ and 
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favourable to the ambassadors, who were shortly allowed to proceed on their 
way to Ireland,! where Richard replied to their proposals. From his reply 
it appears that the embassy had been authorized to offer the king the choice 
of three French brides:? either the daughter of the duke of Bar or that of the 
count of Alençon or the sister of the ‘count of H.’.3 The offer had clearly 
been provoked by Pritwell’s request for safe-conducts for the bishop of 
St. Davids’ embassy to Aragon and Navarre; and the consideration which 


‘cum maxima festinacione’ (E 403/549 m. 15). The uncharacteristic speed with which 
the French embassy was prepared—Charles VI quickly had second thoughts about 
his offer (below, p. 7, n. 2)—end dispatched, and the surprise and agitation its 
arrival caused the English government, would seem to rule out the faint possibility 
that the English ambassadors had been instructed to make soundings for a French 
marriage on their way to Spain. 

1 On 3 Apr. 1395 a royal sergeant-at-arms was paid £ 1o for escorting the French 
embassy ' de civitate London' ad dominum regem in partibus Hibernie' (E 403/549 
m. 17). 

2 Anglo-Norman Letters, no. 109. The letter states that it is a reply to the embassy 
of William de Fons, secretary, and Hanart de Campbernart, huissier d'armes. 'The 
editor is of the opinion that this letter ‘lends colour to the view that a French 
marriage was Richard’s idea’. It is difficult to see how this opinion was formed since 
it is stated quite unambiguously in the letter that the proposal had come from 
Charles VI: Richard wrote to him, ‘par voz dites lettres sumes acertéz coment vous, 
voz merciez, continuantz toudis envers nous vostre tres bone voluntee, estex advis 
et vorriés avoir joie que nous eussons a mariage l'une des trois voz cousines et les 
nostre’, (My italics.) 

3'T'he identity of these three ladies is of some interest. Although absolute certainty 
is not possible it is highly likely—for reasons which would take too long to expound— 
that they were: Yolande ‘le jeusne’ (daughter of Robert I, duke of Bar, 1352—1411), 
Jeanne (d. of Pierre II, count of Alençon, 1361—1404); and Marie (sister of Jean IV, 
count of Harcourt and Aumfle, 1389-1452). Marriage to any one of these would 
have given Richard important connections in traditional areas of English influence. 
Alençon (and Perché) was a very important marcher lordship between Brittany and 
Normandy, and the Harcourts were a major Norman family with a record of 
co-operation with the English Crown. As for Yolande, she was the aunt of the 
Yolande whose hand Richard was seeking (below, p. 13), hersister (another Yolande) 
being the wife of King John of Aragon. Of these three, marriage to the daughter of the 
count of Alençon would undoubtedly have brought Richard the greatest political 
advantage, and it is therefore interesting to observe that, according to one well- 
informed writer, she was seriously considered as an alternative to Isabel during the 
later stages of the marriage negotiations (R. Brun, 'Annales Avignonnaises de 1382 
à 1410', Mémoires de l'Institut historique de Provence, xiv (1937), 24-5). At this date 
Isabel herself was engaged to Jean, heir to the count of Alençon. It has usually been 
judged that this marriage had been arranged to secure immediate influence for the 
French Crown in the borderlands of Brittany and Normandy, the better to survey 
and control Brittany. But when the engagement was broken in order that Isabel might 
marry Richard II, Jean was immediately married to Marie, daughter of the duke 
of Brittany, thus strengthening the duke's position. In the circumstances it seems 
highly probable that this was the result of English pressures. 

4]f this was not so, the coincidences involved were quite staggering; for it would 
mean that both kings had independently decided to open negotiations for Richard's 
marriage at the same moment, and at an extremely inconvenient moment when he 
was far away in Ireland. 
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sped the French ambassadors to Ireland was clearly the same as that which 
deflected Bishop Gilbert from Spain: namely, Charles VI's determination 
to prevent an Anglo-Aragonese royal marriage. 

In pursuit of this end one of his first acts was to put pressure on the king 
of Aragon to refuse the English offer. This, at least, is the story told by an 
Aragonese writer, Martin de Alpartil. In his account of the acts of Benedict 
XIII, Martin states that the reason for the failure of an embassy sent by 
Charles VI in the spring of 1396 to enlist Aragonese support for his attempt 
to end the Schism was: 


quia cum filiam regine Yolande rex Anglie in uxorem ducere vellet, noluit eam 
sibi tradere sine consilio regis Francie, consanguinei regine predicte; et cum 
regi Francorum per speciales nuncios regina predicta supradicta intimasset, 
petendo ipsius consilium et consensum, rex Francorum, afectans regi Anglie 
filiam suam nuptui tradere, predicte regine Aragonum sue consanguinee scripsit, 
respondendo suis nunciis, licet calide, quod, cum rex Anglie esset suus capitalis 
inimicus, nullo modo sibi daret. 


This story, however, has been rejected by the distinguished French historian 
Noel Valois, and it is therefore necessary to subject it to careful scrutiny. 
Valois allowed that the story was accurate in its incidental details, but he 
argued that it was nevertheless fantastic because the failure of the French 
démarche vras simply and solely due to the death of King John in the middle 
of the negotiations.? If this were in fact the case, then Alpartil’s account 
would have to be rejected; but since Valois wrote, new material from the 
Aragonese archives has been published which substantiates Alpartil’s 
account of the failure of the embassy. In two letters dated from Torroella 
de Montgri on 24 and 25 April 1396, King John informed his wife Yolande 
of the demands of the French embassy and of his own replies. These were 
evasive on every major point and included a blunt refusal to give an under- 
taking to refuse entry to Benedict XIII if he should flee to Aragon from 
Avignon.) Charles VI would certainly not have accounted this embassy a 
Success. 

These findings improve Alpartil's credibility but they do not of course 
corroborate the central point of his story. There is no way of testing this 
directly, but there are two pieces of circumstantial evidence which bear 
upon it. The first of these is a letter dated 1o April 1395 in which King 
John thanked Charles VI for the news which he had recently sent about the 
marriage of his daughter and promised to send an embassy to Paris in the 


1 Martin de Alpartil, Chronica Actitatorum temporibus domini Benedicti XIII, ed. 
F. Ehrle (Paderborn, 1906), pp. 16—17: G. Zurita (Anales de la corona de Aragon 
(6 vols., Zaragoza, 1610), ii, fo. 413v) repeats the story but probably derives it from 
Alpartil. 

2N. Valois, La France et le grand schisme d’Occident (4 vols., Paris, 1896-1902), 
tii. 83. 

3J. Vielliard and R. Avezou, ‘Lettres originales de Charles VI conservées aux 
Archives de la Couronne d'Aragon à Barcelone’, Bibliothèque de l'école des chartes, 
xcvii (1936), 329 n. 2. 
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near future to discuss the question.! Why the French king should wish to 
discuss the marriage of his daughter with King John, and why John himself 
should find it necessary to send an embassy to Paris to confer with Charles 
on the subject, has been something of a mystery. If, however, Isabel's 
intended husband (Richard II) was at this time himself negotiating for the 
hand of John's daughter, then the mystery resolves itself and the letter fits 
in admirably with Alpartil's story. Its date, 10 April 1395, makes it practi- 
cally certain that this is where it belongs, for it leaves exactly the right 
interval for Charles VI to have written to Barcelona after he himself had 
learnt of Richard's marriage plans from the English ambassadors who 
arrived at his court in the latter half of March.? The second consideration is 
slightly more tenuous since it depends upon the use of the dangerous 
post hoc ergo propter hoc argument, but it is nevertheless a piece of the puzzle 
which cannot be ignored. In order to have married Richard IT, King John’s 
daughter would first have had to renounce her engagement to a French 
prince, Louis II of Anjou. Whether the Anglo-Aragonese discussions 
ever got this far may be doubted; but Charles VI nevertheless found it 
expedient to press for a rapid conclusion of the Aragonese-Angevin marriage 
in the spring of 1396, as though the match had recently been called in 
question.) In itself, this 1s significant. Even more significant, however, is 
the Aragonese reaction. On 5 May 1396 at Torroella de Montgri the Spanish 
princess published a formal protestation that she had no intention of per- 
sisting in the marriage contracted for her in her youth now that she had 
reached the age of puberty.4 This declaration was made before her mother 
and father and a large gathering of named witnesses. 'The initiative was 
evidently that of her parents, since their daughter was not yet fourteen 
years old. Their rejection of the French requests for co-operation over the 
Schism and for the conclusion of a long-arranged marriage, coming within 
a few weeks of each other, certainly smacks of the resentment which 
Alpartil depicts in his narrative. This is the more striking in view of the 
predominantly francophile flavour of the remainder of John's reign. 


1J. Vielliard and L. Mirot, ‘Inventaire des lettres des rois d’Aragon à Charles 
VI et à la cour de France conservées aux Archives de la Couronne d'Aragon à 
Barcelone’, tbid., ciii (1942), 127, no. 105. 

2'This means of course that Charles VI made his second offer before he had 
received Richard's reply to his first. This might seem unlikely, but it is stated to have 
happened in a subsequent letter from Charles to Richard (below, p. 12). For the 
possible reason for Charles's change of mind see below, p. 13. 

3F, Lehoux, Jean de France, duc de Berri (4 vols., Paris, 1966-8), iii. 347 n. 5, 
citing documents in the Aragonese archives. 

4 Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, Collection de Lorraine, vol. 26, fo. 18, a notarial 
instrument. Yolande and Louis were contracted when the former was eleven ‘per 
verba de presenti’ which ‘constitutes a marriage’ (F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, 
History of English Law, ii (and edn., Cambridge, 1898), p. 368). If, however, as in 
this case, either party were under age at the time of the sponsalia, that party had the 
right to renounce the marriage on coming of age (ibid., p. 390). In this situation 
‘engaged’ seems the least confusing description and is accordingly used elsewhere 
in the text. 
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Influenced by his wife, Yolande, John had always previously acted 'à la 
mode de France', to the detriment of his relations with his subjects and to 
the danger of his kingdom according to one well-placed observer, who 
scathingly dismissed him as 'a sheep disguised as a king'. Obviously only 
the very strongest of motives could have led him to reverse the policies and 
habits of a decade, and only Alpartil provides a motive which will fit the 
occasion. Queen Yolande's subsequent career shows that she was prepared 
to go to great lengths to advance her child's interests, and it seems therefore 
more than likely that maternal outrage at Charles VI's attempt to frustrate 
a brilliant match for this child was responsible for the volte-face in Aragonese 
policy in the last few weeks of John’s reign. Alpartil’s story, then, makes 
sense in itself, is corroborated by a certain amount of circumstantial detail, 
and cannot be faulted where the facts it gives can be independently checked. 
Despite a certain superficial implausibility, it seems impossible to reject it, 
and consequently impossible to avoid the conclusion that Charles VI really 
put pressure on the Aragonese king to refuse the English marriage offer. 

If there is some lingering doubt on this point there can be none at all as to 
Charles VI’s anxiety to divert Richard II from the Spanish match by 
interesting him in a French bride. This is revealed by two sources which 
are both well known to specialists in this period but whose true significance 
has thus far not been at all appreciated. ‘The importance of the first has 
been obscured by doubts as to its authenticity. It is a letter from Charles 
VI to Richard II, dated 15 May (1395) and written in language which 
borders on the ecstatic.! It congratulates Richard on his bloodless victories 
in Ireland and then lays before him a visionary plan for an Anglo-French 
peace, for ending the Schism and for destroying the Turkish menace to 
Europe and the eastern Empire. The tone as well as the contents of this 
letter have aroused universal suspicion. It has been labelled a forgery by 
H. G, Richardson, M. V. Clarke, E. Perroy, L. Mirot, E. Déprez and N. 
lorga.? The latter suspected it to be a propaganda piece composed by 
Philip de Méziéres—ex-chancellor of Cyprus and tutor to Charles VI— 
to further a personal project for the foundation of a new crusading order ;3 
Perroy has described it as ‘a literary exerciseto beattributed to de Méziéres’ ;4 
while Calmette and Déprez have gone so far as to stigmatize it (together with 
Richard's reply) as ' des compositions littéraires proposées à l'époque dans 
quelque grammar school’.> Despite this consensus the letter is undoubtedly 
genuine, for four quite separate reasons. In the first place it is to be found 
in three fifteenth-century privy seal formularies.8 If it could be accepted as 


1 Anglo-Norman Letters, no. 172. 

2H. G. Richardson, Eng. Hist. Rev., lviii (1943), 225; M. V. Clarke, Fourteenth 
Century Studies (Oxford, 1937), p. 228 n. 1; and references below, nn. 3—5). 

3N, Iorga, Philippe de Mézières et la croisade au xiv* siècle (Paris, 1896), p. 482 ff. 

4 Diplomatic Correspondence of Richard II, ed. É. Perroy (Camden 3rd ser., 
xlviii, 1933), no. 219n. 

5Calmette and Déprez, p. 259. 

6 See the editorial notes to Anglo-Norman Letters, no. 172. 
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genuine by three contemporary experts, then we must have stronger 
reasons for rejecting it than those hitherto advanced. Secondly, the 
diplomatic of the letter is exactly right. In particular, the letter is addressed 
to Richard as ‘brother and cousin’, a style of address which was correct for 
this but for no other period of the reign.! If this letter is a forgery, therefore, 
it is certainly not a literary composition but the work of an expert and 
meticulous forger. No one has advanced convincing reasons—or indeed 
any reasons—for suspecting the existence of such a person. Thirdly, the 
letter names Robert the Hermit as its bearer, a point which can fortunately 
be verified. It has, in fact, long been known from Froissart’s narrative that 
Robert the Hermit was in England in the spring of 1395; but this has not 
convinced sceptics of the authenticity of the letter because, as Perroy has 
argued, Robert may have been here ‘on private business trying on his own 
account to win over Richard IT to his mystical plans for putting an end to the 
schism and engineering a crusade’. However, a second letter from Charles 
VI to Richard II, dated 28 June (1395),? reveals that Robert was indeed in 
England on official business. It states that he had just returned to Paris from 
an embassy to Richard, an embassy which must be located roughly in the 
middle of the previous month,‘ exactly the date of the supposedly forged 
letter. If this letter of 15 May was the work of a forger, then the same 
man must also have produced that of 28 June, contriving in the latter case 
to get his handiwork deposited in the French government archives. Finally, 
the most convincing argument in favour of the authenticity of this letter 
is the very argument most frequently advanced to dispute it, that is its 
similarity in both style and content to Philip de Mézières’ famous Épistre 


1 In all letters under the small seals three distinct styles of address may be observed 
in the correspondence of the two kings: (i) 1380-c. Apr. 1395, when they addressed 
each other as ‘cousin’; (ji) c. Apr. 1395-March 1396, as ‘cousin and brother’; 
and (iii) from March 1396 as ‘father’ or ‘son’. The second phase appears to have 
escaped comment. Examples may be found in: Diplomatic Correspondence, no. 223; 
Anglo-Norman Letters, nos. 172-3; Foedera, vii. 813; and below, n. 3. 

2Robert was a well-known disciple of de Méziéres who worked indefatigably for 
the cause of an Anglo-French peace, the end of the Schism and the organization of a 
crusade. 

3'This letter has been printed by K. de Lettenhove (Froissart, Oeuvres (Paris, 
1867—77), xviii. 573-5) and has been briefly discussed by Perroy, Diplomatic 
Correspondence, no. 147n., who dates it incorrectly 23 June 1392. Lettenhove gives 
28 June ( ?1392). The actual document (Archives Nationales, Paris, J. 644/35, no. 7) 
is dated 28 June below an erasure 26 June, without year. It undoubtedly belongs to 
the year 1395, for three reasons: (i) it addresses Richard as ‘cousin et frere’, a style 
correct only for that year (above, n. 1); (ii) it refers to discussions between the 
bishop of St. Davids and the French king himself which cannot be placed earlier 
than 1395; and (iii) it mentions a series of embassies which tally exactly with those of 
1395 and of no other year. 

4Because the letter tells us that the king had not had time to reply to the first 
French embassy (which reached him in April) before this second one arrived 
(Froissart, xviii, 574-5) and because roughly a month must be allowed for the round 
trip between London and Paris, and Robert was back in Paris by 26 June at the very 
latest (above, n. 3, cf. p. 3, n. 5). 
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å Richard II. This similarity, it has been argued, proves the letter to be a 
literary exercise based upon the Epistre or a piece of propaganda by de 
Mézières to further his pet project for a crusade, this being the subject of the 
Epistre. This would be a reasonable inference if the Epistre really were a 
piece of propaganda for its author's private schemes, but it is not. It is a 
political pamphlet commissioned by the French king himself and intended 
to persuade Richard II to follow a certain line of policy.1 And the letter of 
15 May is not merely an echo of the Épistre, it is a précis of that document. 
On internal evidence the latter can be shown to have been begun after the 
middle of March, and finished by the middle of May, 1395,2 most of which 
time must have been taken up by its composition and illumination. It 
seems highly probable, therefore, that the letter was written after the 
Epistre was finished—as a brief and painless introduction to the longer 
document—and that both were then dispatched simultaneously to Richard 
IIin the middle of May, the date of the letter. 

The doubts raised as to the authenticity of the letter have diverted atten- 
tion from its contents. It is usually stated that these are concerned with a 
visionary scheme to bring about an Anglo-French peace, end the Schism 
in the Church, and turn the united energies of Christendom against the 
Infidel. This is a fair description as far as 1t goes, but it stops so far short of 
the complete truth as seriously to distort it. The most important thing to 
notice about this letter is the large number of words, phrases and even 
sentences which appear to conflict with its predominantly visionary tone. 
It is not an Anglo-French peace which the writer urges but confirmation 
of that peace—as if good relations had recently been disturbed. The English 
king is repeatedly warned against the enemies of peace: against those who are 
‘nourished on the blood of their fellow christians’ and who aim to draw 
him towards “pride, envy and avarice’, to the detriment of his relationship 
with France. He is urged to ‘stand firm’ for peace; to ‘stop his ears to the 
song of the siren’, and to ignore the scorpion ' with his oily tongue’. Finally, 
explaining all this exhortation, comes the crux of the letter, the apparent 
reason for which it was written. Charles concluded :3 


Encore, beau tresdouce frere, ce que dit est desus en la balance de noz considera- 
cions bien pesé et repesé pur la reverence de Dieu, bien nous devons diligentment 
garder que la doulce paix que de Dieu venoit par la seint espirit nous a ensi 
inspiréz, pur chose temporel queconque ne pur acquerre un roiaume, par l'un de nous 
ne soit brisee ne violee. Car tant de maulx en vendront qu'ilz ne se pourroient 
descripre. Et tout foitz, un foitz il faut rendre compte devant le grande juge. 


1 Below, p. 11 and n. 3. 

?It made no reference to the earliest set of marriage proposals made by Charles VI, 
which had evidently been superseded at the time that this manuscript was written. 
‘The very earliest date that this allows for its commencement is mid-March. The 
whole tone of the Épistre shows that Paris was, as yet, unaware of Richard’s favour- 
able reaction to the French proposals; and although no precise date can be assigned 
to the reception of this news at the French court, itis unlikely to have been much later 
than 15 May, a month after Richard's contact with the first French embassy. 

3 Anglo-Norman Letters, no. 172. (My italics.) 
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Et benois serront touz les Roys qui serront nombrés avecques ceulx qui auront 
amé la paix en terre. 


At first sight all this merely confirms the argument that the letter is a 
purely private literary composition, since these facts cannot be related to 
any known events of the period. At the time that it was written Richard had 
just—and only just—returned to England from Ireland; the author probably 
believed him still to be on the far side of the Irish sea, physically as far away 
as he could be from events in Europe. So far as is known Richard was at this 
time in no way involved in the planning of any sort of military adventure 
on the continent. How, then, could he be suspected of intent to ‘acquire a 
kingdom’?! And what kingdom could he possibly have designs upon? 
The tone of Charles's letter makes it clear that it was not the acquisition of 
France itself which was in question. Yet Richard had no claims on any 
other part of the continent.? But though he had none, he might yet obtain 
them; and the most likely way to do this would be by an advantageous 
marriage alliance. It is difficult to see what else the writer of the letter could 
have had in mind; but any doubts on this score may fortunately be resolved 
by reference to de Méziéres’ longer composition, the Épistre d Richard II. 

Like the letter, the Épistre has been generally misrepresented, largely 
because it has been taken to embody de Méziéres’ private views, despite the 
fact that the writer states quite clearly that the work was commissioned by 
Charles VI.3 It has been variously described as propaganda for its author's 
private crusading order, an appeal for peace between England and France, 
.and a visionary plan to unite Christendom by ending the Schism and 
expelling the Infidel from Europe.* Itis all of these things, but none of them 
form its main subject. De Méziéres’ own projects occupy only two of the 
eighty-two folios, and the Schism and the crusade form only two of the nine 
divisions into which de Méziéres organizes his argument (in memory of 
the nine orders of angels), the remaining seven being concerned with the 
question of preserving the peace between England and France. This, indeed, 
is clearly stated in the opening rubric: 


Une povre et simple epistre d’un vieil solitaire des Celestins de Paris adressant a 
tresexcellent et trespuissant, tresdebonnaire, catholique et tresdevost prince, 
Richart, per la grace de Dieu roy d'Angleterre etc. Pour aucune confirmacion 
tele quele de la vraye paix et amour fraternelle dudit roy d’Angleterre et de 
Charles, per la grace de Dieu roy de France. 


1 Ireland is obviously not intended. Apart from the unlikelihood of Charles 
intervening in lrish affairs, his opening remarks, congratulating Richard on his 
successes in Ireland, rule out this faint possibility. 

2Scotland, of course, may have been intended; but if Richard had suddenly 
developed an aggressive policy towards Scotland, it has left no trace in the records 
of this period. 

3 British Museum, Royal MS. 20 B VI fo. 82v, ‘par expres . . commandement 
de la royale maieste de nostre tres ame frere Charles roi de France’. Professor 
G. W. Coopland informs me that heis preparing an edition of the Épistre. 

*Iorga, pp. 482 ff.; A. S. Atiya, The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages (1938), 
pp. 150-2; Clarke, pp. 287-8. 
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Having announced this objective, de Méziéres outlines the advantages which 
would flow from it: the end of the Schism, the unity of Christendom, the 
conquest of the Holy Land. But these enticing prospects were all conditional 
upon the continuance of a firm and lasting peace between England and 
France, and this peace is ‘now’ endangered by the ‘present’ marriage.! 
This is the kernel of his argument, the point of the Épistre, and he develops 
it at some length. It is well known, he says, that the king of England's 
personal feelings towards his cousin of France are of the very friendliest.2 
Yet that friendship i$ being undermined by Richard's present matrimonial 
plans. Kingsshould marry to produce heirs, to secure honourable alliances, 
to obtain or to conserve peace, or merely to avoid fornication. The ‘present’ 
marriage is not designed to fulfil any of these christian conditions. Its 
intention is to increase the king's power and to extend his temporal possessions, 
and this can only destroy the existing peace between England and France. 
But the bond of marriage should be used to join together, not to thrust 
asunder. Here de Méziéres arrives triumphantly at the conclusion of his 
argument. Let the two kings become as father and son, united by a sacra- 
mental bond. The marriage tie will then be put to a christian use, the peace 
of England and France preserved and the benefits of that peace jointly 
harvested. Then will true friendship reign; ‘the people will be quiet’, 
and the two rulers will bestride the world as Roland and Oliver against the 
enemies of the faith and as Charlemagne and Arthur in their imperial 
majesty.4 The tone may be visionary but there is nothing unworldly about 
the substance of the Epistre. It was designed to facilitate the achievement 
of a very precise political objective, Richard II's marriage to Charles VI's 
daughter, Isabel of France. 

The conditions in which this last match was proposed show just how 
agitated the French court was by Richard’s own marriage plans, for 
Isabel’s hand was offered before the English king had replied to the first 
set of French proposals for his marriage to one of Charles VI’s ‘cousins’. 
This appears from a letter from Charles to Richard which has been erron- 
eously assigned to the year 13925 and whose contents are a complete puzzle 
until placed in their proper context of the marriage negotiations. It then 
appears that Richard had been on the point of sending his ambassadors to 
France to discuss the first set of French proposals, as he had promised to do 
in an earlier letter,6 when the arrival of Robert the Hermit with new letters 
caused him to change his plans and delay the departure of his ambassadors 
for a time. The new letters borne by the Hermit evidently included the 


1 Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 20 B VI fo. 4. 

2 Ibid. fo. 35b. 

3 Ibid. fos. 38vb-45vb. 

4 Ibid. fos. 73, 76v—78v, 81. 

5 See above, p. 9, n. 3. 

6Evidently the letter in Anglo-Norman Letters, no. 109, (referred to above p. 5 
and n. 2), since this does contain the king's promise to send ambassadors (named) 
as soon as possible. 
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letter of 15 May referred to above, de Mézières’ Epistre, and a formal offer 
of Isabel’s hand, a package which we are told the English king found 
“very pleasing’. The delay in despatching his ambassadors was due there- 
fore not to any hitch in the negotiations but simply to the need to revise their 
instructions in the light of the latest (apparently unsolicited) French offer. 
The delay was in any case a brief one. The new instructions were dated 
8 July 1395, and by that date the English ambassadors were already well on 
their way to Paris.! The negotiations were now public and on a firm and 
formal basis: the crisis was past.2 


All the signs indicate that the crisis was taken very seriously in Paris. 
The French court had succeeded in halting the embassy of the bishop of 
St. Davids in its journey to Spain, had put pressure upon the Aragonese 
court to refuse the English offer, and had then produced a counter-offer 
of its own for Richard II, giving him the choice of three French brides. 
The most persuasive pen in the kingdom had been commissioned to dissuade 
the English king from his original intentions, and Charles VI had addressed 
a personal plea to him, harping on his well-known dislike of the war he had 
inherited from his grandfather and hinting, fairly unambiguously, that he 
would consider an Anglo-Aragonese marriage a casus belh. Finally, the 
French king had offered his own infant daughter as Richard's wife. Every- 
thing that could be done at the diplomatic level was tried in order to get 
the king of England to change his mind. Why ? What was the French court 
so agitated about ? 

In order to understand this it is first necessary to identify the Spanish 
princess proposed as Richard's bride. She is nowhere named in the sources, 
but two of them give sufficient circumstantial detail to identify her beyond 
any reasonable doubt. According to Martin de Alpartil she was the daughter 
of King John and his second wife Yolande de Bar. By this wife John had 
only one surviving daughter, who took her mother's name. This Yolande 
is also identified as Richard's prospective wife by Adam of Usk. According 
to him, Richard rejected the ‘heiress of Aragon’ in favour of the infant 
Isabel.3 Though technically incorrect, this description of Yolande is not 
at all an unreasonable one and it leads to the heart of the problem. In 1395 
John of Aragon was forty-five years old. He bad been married twice and 
had had a total of thirteen children, all of whom died in infancy, except two 
daughters who survived him.* The elder, Joan, daughter by his first wife, 
Martha of Armagnac, married Matthew, count of Foix, in 1392.5 On her 


1 Foedera, vii. 802~5. The ambassadors’ accounts show that they left London on 
1 July (E 364/29 m. 1). E 

2Elmham must have been recalled from Barcelona at about this time as he was 
back in London on either 9 or 7 Sept. (E 364/29 m. 1; m. 3v). 

3 Adam of Usk, Chronicon, ed. E. M. Thompson (2nd edn., 1904), p. 9. 

4 J. Vielliard, ‘Yolande de Bar’, Revue des questions historiques, 63e année (janvier 
1935), 45-9. 

5Vielliard and Mirot, ubi supra, p. 124, no. 89. 
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marríage she renounced all rights she might have to the succession to the 
throne of Aragon.! Adam of Usk may therefore be forgiven for calling the 
second daughter, Yolande, 'heiress' to the kingdom, since she was the 
reigning king's only other child.? In fact, however, it is clear that her father 
did not intend her to succeed to his throne, which was to pass to his brother 
Martin (who did eventually succeed without opposition). But it is not 
surprising that Charles VI found cold comfort in this consideration. 
. Whatever King John intended, marriage to Yolande would give Richard II 
and his successors a very colourable claim to this Spanish throne; and in 
view of the recent history of France itself and of another Spanish kingdom, 
Castile, such an acquisition could only appear to him to be a danger of very 
considerable proportions. 

A second consideration must be mentioned. Yolande of Aragon was 
already engaged, and engaged to a first cousin of Charles VI, Louis II of 
Anjou, titular king of Naples. The contract had been drawn up in 1390 and 
the couple publicly engaged in 1392.3 This engagement was in fact as near 
to an actual marriage as the parties could get, given their lack of years;4 
but in was not consummated—and the parties did not in fact meet—until 
1400. In these circumstances, especially since the ‘marriage’ was contracted 
while the parties were under age, Yolande’s hand might legitimately be 
considered to be free, though it was perhaps somewhat unfriendly to con- 
sider it s0 from the Angevin point of view. The marriage had an important 
place in ‘French’ foreign policy, for it was hoped by its means to settle the 
dispute with Aragon over Majorca,? to obtain Aragonese naval assistance 
for the conquest of Naples, and perhaps to settle the century-old dispute 
over Sicily. Even so, itis doubtful whether Charles VI objected to Richard’s 
marriage proposals on his cousin’s account. The affairs of Louis of Anjou 
did not carry much weight in French government circles at this date. 
Between 1388 and 1392 (when the Angevin-Aragonese marriage was 
contracted) the Angevin interest had been quite powerful at court, partly 


1R. A. Lecoy de la Marche, Les relations politiques de la France avec le royaume de 
Majorque (2 vols., Paris, 1892), ii. 272. 

2'Though not the only other possibility as a bride for Richard II. But for the 
concurrence of Alpartil and Usk, one would be forced to assume that Richard's 
choice was Isabella, daughter of Peter III of Aragon (d. 1387) and his fourth wife, 
Isabella de Fortia. Isabella had been suggested as a bride for Richard in 1381 
(Diplomatic Correspondence, no. 23). In July 1396 it was proposed that she marry an 
English noble (unspecified) as part of an Anglo-Aragonese alliance (Arch. de la 
Corona de Aragon, reg. 2343, fo. 58), and by 1397 negotiations for her marriage to 
Henry.of Derby were in train (ibid. reg. 2239, fos. 96v-110; Diplomatic Correspon- 
dence, no. 236n.). It would be natural to assume that these proposals were develop- 
ments of an earlier proposal to marry Isabella and Richard. But Alpartil and Usk are 
quite clear in their identifications. (For information from, and references to, the 
Aragonese archives I am much indebted to Mr. P. Rycraft of York University.) 

3 Lecoy dela Marche, ii. 452, 267—73. 

5 Above, p. 7,n. 4. 

5Lecoy dela Marche, ii. 267 ff. 

5 Brun, ubi supra, pp. 58, 59, 83. 
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because Charles VI had developed a strong personal interest in Italian 
affairs through his concern over the Schism, but mainly because of the 
influence of the Constable, Olivier de Clisson. Between those dates de 
Clisson was the dominating personality in the government carried on in the 
name of Charles VI’s ‘personal’ rule. The Constable's daughter was the 
wife of Louis II's uncle, and though this might not appear to be a particularly 
close relationship, the Journal of the chancellor of Anjou reveals that the 
family was very close indeed,! and the political history of the period shows . 
that the Angevins enjoyed a brief period of great prosperity during these 
four years. This came to an abrupt end with the madness of Charles VI 
and the disgrace of de Clisson in 1392. After that year Angevin influence 
was certainly not great enough to cause a breach with England in its interests. 
Philip de Mézières did not mention the Angevins in his Épistre; in this 
tract and in the letter of 15 May it is the possible acquisition by the English 
king of Spanish territory which forms the basis of the French objections to 
the king's marriage plans. When Charles VI interfered in those plans, 
therefore, he was not, in his own view, merely protecting the sectional 
interests of one of his family but was staving off an English aggression which 
threatened the balance of power in southern Europe. Two Spanish rulers 
were already married to daughters of the duke of Lancaster. At the moment 
this crisis broke, John of Gaunt himself was engaged in establishing himself 
as duke of Aquitaine in a duchy which was to be greatly enlarged if a pro- 
jected Anglo-French peace was eventually ratified.2 His nephew's marriage 
to the ‘heiress’ of Aragon in these circumstances was an intolerable threat 
to French security in both the short term and on the longer view; and given 
the invaluable aid which France had received from Spain since 1369, no 
French monarch could have accepted this position. 

It would seem therefore that far from being subservient to France, 
Richard II was guilty of pursuing a rather too adventurous foreign policy. 
There is no need to believe that he had designs upon the Aragonese throne. 
Not only would this have been inconsistent with his entire foreign policy 
over the previous decade, but his whole manner of conducting these 
negotiations militates against this suggestion. No attempt was made to 
keep their initial stages secret: his ambassadors travelled through France 
when the sea route would have been more conducive to secrecy. Moreover, 
as has been seen, the bishop of St. Davids was prepared to hold up his 
embassy in Paris when he heard the French objections, a responsibility 
he would scarcely have incurred unless he had been very sure indeed that 
the king would ratify his decision. But though the king may not have been 
aiming at a second throne he was certainly intent upon extending and 
consolidating English influence abroad,? in an area where this extension and 


1 Yournal de Jean le Fèvre, ed. H. Moranvillé (Paris, 1887) passim. 

2]. J. N. Palmer, ‘The Anglo-French peace negotiations’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
sth ser., xvi (1966), 82-3, 90—4. 

3 This point would be greatly strengthened if the speculations in p. 3, n. 2 above 
were confirmed by new evidence. 
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consolidation could only be at the expense of France. In so doing, he had 
badly miscalculated the French reaction and was forced to make a rapid 
withdrawal. It would be wrong, however, to regard this withdrawal as 
simply and solely a humiliation for the king, for Richard had reasons other 
than the French objections for changing his mind about his Aragonese 
match. In the first place, when he had originally formulated his marriage 
plans, he had had a relatively open field before him. He was at peace with 
France, with a final settlement in prospect—an end for which he had been 
working for a decade. There was therefore no reason to seek a bride in 
France or, indeed, in any other particular corner of Europe: there were no 
immediate pressures. Four months later, however, the situation had altered 
radically. A serious rebellion in Aquitaine had undermined the very 
foundations of his settlement with France,! and had left him without any 
obvious alternative solution. This, together with the French reaction to 
his original marriage proposals, had caused a definite deterioration in the 
prospects of a stable peace. The situation could be restored by accepting ` 
the French proposals, and this appears to have been his sole motive for 
doing so. Moreover, the fact that the French had been placed in the position 
of being the petitioners allowed him to demand a far higher price for his 
hand than he could have asked for in normal circumstances, and infinitely 
higher than he could have expected from Aragon.? He might well have 
calculated that this would help to offset any unpopularity a French alliance 
might incur in England. But in any case, in this entire episode there is 
absolutely nothing to suggest that delusions of arbitrary power, fascination 
with Valois pomp and circumstance, or neurotic weaknesses? played any 
part whatsoever. On the contrary Richard 1s revealed as a ruler who played 
the diplomatic game with enough zest to overreach himself but also with 
enough balance to accept his losses philosophically in such a situation. 
Certainly the marriage which he eventually contracted was the product of 
complex political factors which were almost entirely concerned with the 
distribution of power in Europe and scarcely at all with domestic politics. 


J. J. N. PAL MER 


APPENDIX 
British Museum, Cotton MS. Titus B. XI, nos. 42, 504 


Tresredoutee et nostre soverain seignour. Nou[s vous] recomandens tres- 
humblement a vostre haute roiale magestee, a la quele plese savoir que vostre 
cousin de France nous ad priez que nous ferroienes avoir a mestre Gwilliam de la 


Palmer, ubi supra, pp. 92-5. 

2I hope to deal with this elsewhere. 

3 Yolande was born in 1381 and was therefore adult by the standards of her day 
in 1395, as remarked by Adam of Usk, ‘pulcherima et virilibus amplexibus ydonea’ 


. 9). 
*'Two halves of the letter. The document is a heavily corrected draft. The altera- 
tions cannot be reproduced here: only the final form ia given. 
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Fons, son secretaire, et a Hanart de [Cam]pbrenart, son huissher d'armes, voz 
lettres de sauf conduit d'aler a vostre noble presence pur vous exposer aucunes 
choses depart vostre dit cousin; dont nous, considerantz le haut estat de mesme 
vostre cousin et supposantz de certein qil purroit tournir a desplesance de vostre 
roiale magestee susdite de mettre en delay ce que vostre dit cousin nous ad prie 
en celle partie, pur doute del empeschement de tieles materes que par aventure 
touchent le bien et honour de vous et de vostre roiaume, en espoir de vous ent 
faire plesance, sumes assentuz de granter le dit saufconduit a durer tanque a la 
nativitee de Seint Jehan le Baptistre prochain venant. Si envoions nientmains 
pardevers vostre hautesse a toute la hast que nous pooins pour ent savoir vostre 
voloir au fin que en cas qil ne soit a vostre plesir qils viegnent par devers vous au 
present, par vostre sage avys nous lour purrons doner sur ce tiel responce que 
purra estre convenable pur le temps. '"l'resredoute et nostre soverain seignour, la 
benoite Trinitee vous octroie tresbone vie a long duree a tresbone gover[nance] de 
vostre peuple. Escripta vostre paloys de Westm' lexviii jour de marcz. Entendant, 
tresredoute seignour, que nous ferrons delaier leur venue a vostre noble presence 
en la plus honeste et covenable manere que nous purrons tanque nous soiems 
certifiez de vostre voloir en celle partie. Et en cas que nous ne soiens ent certifiez 
8i par temps que nous lour purrons plus delaier honestement, nous lour suffrereins 
passer pardevera vous en espoir que vous vous ent veullez tenir pour content. Vos 
humbles et foialx liges le duc d'Everwyk et autres de vostre conseil. 


Who Bought Crown Lands? The Pattern of 
Purchases, 1589—1603 


CONSIDERABLE attention has been paid in recent years to the disposal of 
monastic property by the English Crown. Most of these studies have 
terminated, however, with the accession of Elizabeth, not because the 
process was by then complete, but because the printed series of Close and 
Patent Rolls which enormously facilitate work on this subject have only 
recently encroached on the early years of Elizabeth's reign. ‘Thus a great 
deal is known about early Tudor land sales—procedures and prices, the 
nature and identities of the purchasers, and so on—but nothing about the 
extensive sales of later years.! A Jacobean estimate reveals that throughout 
the whole of Elizabeth's reign the Crown sold property with an annual rental 
value of £25,599 for a total sum of £817,472, and approximately two-thirds 
of these proceeds were realized by the three major sales by commission of 
the years 1589-90, 1599 and 1601-2. The pricing procedures adopted in 
these later sales have been discussed elsewhere;? the object of this study is to 
discover something about the identity of the purchasers from the scale and 
nature of the many hundreds of purchases involved in these sales of the 
last desperate years of Elizabeth. In order to do this, however, it is necessary 
to look briefly at the procedures involved in acquiring property, and at the 
record materials these procedures have produced. 


How didanindividualsetabout acquiring Crown lands during one of these 
sale periods? Let us assume that he performs the whole task himself, an 
assumption which will later have to be qualified. Having heard of the sale,* 
and having in mind a suitable property, the purchaser took himself off to 
London where negotiations had to be pursued. No facilities were made 
available by the Crown for purchase at provincial centres. This was a 
potent factor in the development of London as an important land market in 


1A useful survey of current knowledge is Joyce Youings’s contribution to Chapter 
V of The Agrarian History of England and Wales, vol. iv, 1500—1640, ed. J. Thirsk 
(Cambridge, 1967), pp. 306-55. 

2 British Museum, Lansdowne MS. 165, no. 27, fo. 137. 

3R. B. Outhwaite, ‘The price of Crown land at the turn of the 16th century’, 
Econ. Hist. Rev., and ser., xx (1967), 229-40. 

4This in itself poses problems. How did purchasers get to hear? There is no 
evidence that the Crown took steps to publicize these sales, although on one earlier 
occasion, in 1563, purchasers were to be forewarned via land revenue auditors and 
receivers (see Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 6990, no. 18, fos. 38-9. If deliberate publiciza- 
tion was absent, one can only suppose that the news was spread about by relatively 
casual means (through the gossip and correspondence of the court, city, government 
officials, etc.). ; 
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this period. Once in London, the purchaser had to discover where and when 
the sale commissioners were sitting. He would then be in a position to make 
his request. On receiving the request the commissioners drew up a warrant 
addressed to the auditor of the exchequer in whose survey the property lay, 
requiring him to draw up immediately a parchment Particular of the 
desired property. This warrant was then carried by the suitor himself to 
the appropriate auditor. He then waited until the auditor drew up the 
Particular and delivered it to him.! The purchaser would then have to 
ascertain when next the commissioners were sitting to rate properties, and 
having discovered this he would eventually appear before them, armed with 
his Particular, to have his purchase rated. This entailed bargaining over the 
purchase price and other sale conditions. If there was agreement on these 
matters and the sale was to go forward, details of the purchase price and 
terms of sale were appended to the Particular itself, and were entered also 
into books kept by specially appointed clerks. These details included the 
name of the person on whose behalf the rating was made. Many things still 
remained to be done. The purchaser had to pay for the property within a 
stipulated period. 'l'his meant seeking out and paying money either to a 
specially appointed treasurer, as in the sale of 1589, or directly to the tellers 
of the exchequer, as in the two later sales.? In either case it was also pre- 
sumably necessary for him to get signed receipts to be presented to the sale 
commissioners as evidence that the money had been paid. He had also 
to bind himself to pay for any woods likely to be found upon the property, 
the value of which was determined by subsequent survey. This in itself was 
a complicated business, the purchaser having to enter into bonds in the 
queen's remembrancer’s office.5 When these assurances were fulfilled the 
necessary sale documents were drawn up, checked by the queen's legal 
experts and prepared for the royal assent. Eventually after due progression 
via signet and privy seal, the grant went under the great seal and was also 
enrolled on the Patent Roll. The property now belonged to the purchaser. 


1 Although the auditors were ordered to draw up Particulars on sight of the 
warrant, delays were frequent. Many of these warrants and paper copies of the 
Particulars are to be found in Public Record Office, L.R. xo (Particulars for Grants). 
Unless otherwise indicated, all manuscript material cited in this article is in the 
Public Record Office. 

2'These Books of Rates, as they are called, are to be found in L.R.2. Vols. 70-3 
contain the entries for these sales. The ratings for the 1599 sale are to be found in 
vols. 72 and 73. In vol. 73, however, they occupy fos. 1-90 at the beginning of the 
volume and fos. 1-48 towards the end of the volume. Separating these two collections 
are the entries relating to the 1601 sale (no foliation). 73A thus refers to the first 
collection of 1599 entries in that volume, 73B to the second. 

3In 1589 the money was ordered to be paid into the hands of Robert Freake, a 
teller of the exchequer, whose special account of this sale is in Exchequer and Audit 
Accounts, A.O. 1/593/2. In the two later sales the money was paid to any of the four 
tellers and accounted for by them in the normal exchequer manner. This means 
that no special accounts exist; the individual payments have to be derived from the 
tellers’ day to day entries in the Receipt Books (Pells’). 

*'T'he procedure is described in S.P. 14/28/117. 
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Acquiring property was thus a rather complicated business. It was also 
a lengthy one. Even at the beginning of a sale the gap between the initial 
request for a Particular and the final sealing of the grant stretched over two 
or more months, although actual negotiations involving the purchaser's 
presence would not be as prolonged as this. ‘The process could also prove 
to be an expensive one. Apart from the purchase price itself, and any 
necessary fees, there was the sojourn in London to take into account. 
'This could be expensive for those who had no regular London dwelling. 
Three factors must, therefore, be borne in mind when discussing the 
identity of the purchasers— procedural complexity, administrative costs and 
living expenses. 


Most early studies of the identities of the purchasers of royal property 
were based on the names of the grantees in the purchases enrolled on the 
Patent Rolls. It is now clear that this source is an unreliable guide to the 
real nature of both purchases and purchasers.! In the sale of 1589-90, for 
example, the properties were alienated by 124 separate grants of letters 
patent dating from December 1589 to April 1592.” If the grantees were in 
all cases the actual purchasers of the property several puzzling features 
would have to be explained. The most intriguing is that the names of 
Henry Best, John Welles and Richard 'Thekeston occur in at least fifteen 
patents. On some occasions their names occur singly, sometimes they are 
paired in various permutations, and on occasions they are linked with other 
individuals. Altogether Best, Welles and ‘Thekeston would appear to have 
been involved in property deals totalling nearly £27,000.? But who were 
they? Their like crop up in every major sale of the sixteenth century. They 
do not appear to be, as Mr. Habakkuk has made plain, men of great fame 
and fortune; they held no government offices; they cut little figure in society ; 
and albeit they were often described as 'gentlemen of London', they left 
little mark in the City. Although they were certainly shadowy figures, 
shadowy must not be translated into shady. They must not be thought of, 
as once was the case, as land speculators. There is little sign, for example, 
that they obtained their purchases at concessionary rates. Moreover, as 
Mr. Habakkuk has pointed out, it was extremely unlikely that London 
gentlemen would speculate in dozens of small properties scattered through- 
out many different counties, since successful speculation must surely have 
depended on a detailed grasp of local conditions. In one grant of 8 May 1590, 


1 This section owes much to Mr. H. J. Habakkuk’s very important article, “The 
market for monastic property, 1539-1603’, Econ. Hist. Rev., znd ser., x (1957-8), 
362-80. 

?'l'his information is taken from the collector’s Declared Account, A.O. 1/593/2. 

3The later sales are similarly dominated by the ‘purchases’ of Henry Best and 
Robert Holland. Although there are no collectors’ accounts for these later sales, the 
appropriate entries in the Receipt Books (Pells’) correspond in most cases to the 
payments made by the patentees. Together or in company with other individuals, 
Best and Holland paid over £47,000 into the exchequer between Easter 1599 and 
the end of Elizabeth's reign. See E 401/1864-1872. 
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for example, John Welles and John Williams were the grantees of a motley 
assortment of manors, cottages, lands, tenements and tithes in no less than 
seventeen different counties. If these men were speculators their activities 
were indeed so extraordinary that they could hardly have failed to keep their 
names off people'stongues. Alongside Henry Best even Professor Coleman's 
Robert Clayton! must acknowledge the deference the barrow boy owes to 
thesupermarket. 

Further evidence upholds the notion that the patentees were not in the 
great majority of cases the real purchasers of the properties contained in their 
grants. The collector's account for the 1589-90 sale, for example, discloses 
: that the separate items contained in many grants were in fact ‘purchased’ 
[sic] by individuals other than the patentees.? As far as the 1589-90 sale is 
concerned, moreover, the persons cited as purchasers in the collector's 
account are identical in most cases with those persons for whom the Par- 
ticulars were rated. This makes it difficult to believe, therefore, that the 
patentees in these multiple grants were speculators. If they were, then two 
very awkward facts would have to be explained. First, the properties appear 
to have been rated for the victims rather than the speculators; and, secondly, 
this rating took place before the property passed into the speculator's 
hands. Additional evidence, such as the facts that the patentees took out 
licences to alienate within a few days of securing grants, that they often 
immediately conveyed these properties to other persons, and that the 
patentees are sometimes found as 'purchasers' in grants made to other 
individuale, makes it extremely unlikely that they were in fact property 
speculators. 

All this evidence lends weight to the supposition that in many cases the 
role of the patentee was not that of a true purchaser, let alone a speculator, 
butthat of an agentorattorney. 'l'here was, as has been noted, a considerable 
time lag between the obtaining of a Particular and the eventual enrolment of 
a grant. Moreover, the number and complexity of the individual processes 
involved in securing property were liable to confuse and deter all but the 
most experienced negotiators. Both these circumstances made it more 
convenient, and probably cheaper,^ for the average provincial purchaser to 
employ an agent, preferably a professional conveyancer, rather than 


1D. C. Coleman, ‘London scriveners and the estate market in the later 17th 
century’, Econ. Hist. Rev., znd ser., iv(1951—2), 221—30. 

2In the patent of 8 May 1590 cited above, in which property totalling 
£2,352 2s. 11d. was passed to Welles and Williams, the collectors’ account (A.O. 
1/593/2) reveals that the constituent items were in fact ‘purchased’ [sic] by 19 
other, named individuals. 

3Every item in the 1589-90 collector’s account has been checked against the 
Particulars for that sale entered in the Book of Rates and in only 44 out of 326 cases 
do the names on the Particulars and those in the account differ. 

4Apart from saving on lodging expenses in London, or the cost of frequent 
journeys to the capital, the employment of someone who was familiar with the 
administrative procedure and its personnel may well have meant that less was paid 
in fees and rewards. 
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perform the tasks for himself. The most probable course of events, and it is 
one which squares with the documentary evidence, is that the purchaser 
sued for a Particular, saw it rated, agreed to the purchase, and then handed 
the matter over to an agent.! The eventual grant would as a result be made 
to the agent rather than the real purchaser, so that the complete transaction 
necessitated the subsequent transfer of the property from agent to purchaser. 
In those transactions in which Henry Best and John Welles figured, they 
were invariably described as 'scrivenors of London'. It is reasonably 
certain that they were acting in their official capacity as scriveners, that is as 
conveyancers, rather than in a private capacity as speculators.? Much more 
needs to be known about the activities of these scriveners, and those gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court who were probably the sixteenth-century fore- 
runners of the ‘common solicitors’ whom Dr. Thirsk has described.? 
Many minor exchequer officials, such as John ‘Thomson, John Conyers and 
William Doddington, are also to be found performing, on a somewhat 
smaller scale, this conveyancing work. 

Not all the patentees, however, were agents buying on behalf of clients. 
In some cases the patentees were the real purchasers. In the 1589-90 sale, 
for example, Sir John Perrot was granted for the sum of {2,320 7s. 6d. a 
variety of lands in Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, properties which 
were rated for him, and which he retained in his possession.* In other 
cases the patentee, while purchasing some or many of the properties 
contained in his grant, would appear to have been acting as an intermediary 
inthe purchase of lands for friends, neighbours and acquaintances. 

The variety of such experiences obviously hinders generalizations 
about the identity of the purchasers. In the 1589-90 sale many of the persons 
named as purchasers in the collector's account were indeed purchasers; 
this much is evident from an examination of certain of the conveyances to be 
found on the Close Rolls.” As has been shown, moreover, these names are 
identical in most cases with those to be found on the Particulars. But even 
where these names are identical one cannot be absolutely certain that the 
persons so named were in fact the real or ultimate purchasers of the proper- 
ties. This also became evident from a brief sampling of the Close Roll 
conveyances. 


1 Although m a few cases the agent appeared even in connection with the Particular. 

? Tt is interesting to note that many of the leases which passed from the Crown in 
the 1590s went through the hands of individuals such as Best, Welles and Robert 
Holland. 

3Toan Thirsk, ‘The sales of Royalist land during the Interregnum’, Econ. Hist. 
Rev., and ser., v (1952-3), 188—207. Little has been done on the subject of con- 
veyancers in general since H. C. Gutteridge’s ‘The Origin and Historical Develop- 
ment of the Profession of Notaries Public in England', in Cambridge Legal Essays, 
ed. P. H. Winfield and A. D. McNain (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 123-37. 

4A.0. 1/593/2; L.R. 2/70 fos. 59, 100v, 117-18; S.P. 12/242/28 fo. 76, and 
S.P. 12/279/54—7 fos. 104—10. 

5C 54/1346-50. These are four rolls relating to the year 1590 which contain 
numerous conveyances transferring properties from agent to client. 
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The difficulties stem mainly from two sources. The first is the extensive 
use of agents, attorneys or deputies. ‘There is, moreover, no typical pattern 
destined to make the work of the historian easier. One agent could be 
simultaneously employed in securing the purchases of numerous small 
clients, while at the same time obtaining large estates for the wealthy. A 
good example is Richard Knolles who in company with other individuals 
was frequently the grantee in the 1589-90 sale of many small and scattered 
properties, but who was also engaged in buying large estates in North- 
amptonshire for Sir Christopher Hatton. Occasionally properties were 
conveyed from one agent to another before reaching the hands of the real 
purchaser. Certain lands in Skipton, Yorkshire, for example, were rated 
in 1589-90 for John Conyers; the patentees, in a grant dated 16 May 1590, 
were John Rante and Thomas Hutton; the following day the property was 
conveyed to John Conyers and Francis Goston who in turn conveyed it on 
2 July to one Francis Nicholson.! The second difficulty derives from the 
fact that the units in which land was rated were not indivisible.? Certain 
lands in Thorncote and Hatch, Bedfordshire, were rated in December 1589 
for Mathew Kingston; the patentees were Thekeston and Welles; and in 
the collector's account Mathew Kingston was described as the purchaser. 
The Close Roll indentures indicate, however, that the property was sub- 
sequently dismembered and various parcels were conveyed to men such as 
Richard Allen, Robert Stevens, Thomas May and Ralph Bromesall— 
tenants or leaseholders of the individual parcels which they bought.? 

Thus an accurate appraisal of the ultimate destination of these properties 
would demand an exhaustive search through the thousands of conveyances 
registered in chancery, and even then one could not be sure that the study 
would be complete, for it is doubtful whether all the conveyances were so 
registered. Even the first task, however, is beyond the scope of this present 
study. Nevertheless, on the basis of the information we do have, it is possible 
to offer certain general comments on the nature of both purchases and 
purchasers. 


In the 1589-90 sale the names to be found on the Particulars are in most 
cases, as has been seen, identical with those described as ‘purchasers’ in the 
collector's account, and it is clear that these names provide an infinitely 
better guide to the destination of the properties than the names of the 
patentees. If one supposes, therefore, that the persons named in the 
collector's account were the actual purchasers, the total number of pur- 
chasers involved in the 1589-90 sale can be calculated, as well as the amounts 
which they bought individually. In the case of the two later sales, for which 
there are no collector’s accounts, we shall rely entirely upon the names to be 
found on the Particulars. To show that in 1589 this involved only a slight 


1L.R. 2/70fo. 219; A.O. 1/593/2; C 54/1349. 

2'This is certainly true of those lands simply designated as ‘lands and tenements’ 
in X and Y, though it is perhaps less true of parsonages or manors. 

3L.R. 2/70 fo. 88; A.O. 1/593/2; C 54/1347—50. 
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variation in the results, Table 1 below compares the figures derived from 
the 1589-90 collector's account (column 1) with those derived from the 
1589-90 Particulars (column 2). Columns 3 and 4 show the figures derived 
from the names on the Particulars for the sales of 1599 and 1601 res- 
pectively.1 


TABLE I 


Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 
% of % of 7o of 


% of 
Total paid by No.of totalno. No.of totalno. No. of totalno. No. of total no. 
each purchaser pur- of pur- pur- of pur- pur- of pur- pur- of pur- 


(£) chasers chasers chasers chasers chasers chasers chasers chasers 
I- I00 103 316 r04 319 59 17:0 16 137 
IOI- 200 68 20°9 69 21:2 67 19'3 19 16:2 
201— 300 38 II: 38 I1'7 37 107 I9 16:2 
4O01- 400 20 6-3 20 6:3 30 8-6 7 6:0 


401— 500 I5 46 17 5:2 26 79 7 6-0 


501~ 600 I5 4:6 13 4o 2I 6:1 9 77 
6o1—- 700 13 4'O II 34 9 2:6 4 3°4 
Jor- 800 IO 31i IX 3'4 14 40 c I 0'9 
801- goo 8 2'5 7 2'1 II 3'2 2 1:7 
9gOI-—I,O000 8 2'5 9 2:8 9 2:6 4 3'4 
I,001—1,500 I4 43 12 37 25 72 II 9'4 
1,501—2,000 4 I2 5 I'5 13 37 4 34 
2,001~and IO 31 IO 3'1 26 TS 14 12"0 
above 
Totals 326 1004 326 1003 347 1004 117  IOO'0 


It is important to remember that because of the factors discussed above, 
namely the extensive use of agents and the divisibility of many of the units 
which were sold, these figures tend greatly to underestimate the total num- 
ber of purchasers in each sale and to exaggerate the average amount of their 
individual purchases. It is much more likely, for example, that one agent 
acted for several purchasers than that one purchaser employed several 
agents. Also it js difficult to compare accurately the figures in columns 1 
and 2 with those in columns 3 and 4 because of the upward movement of the 


lIn the case of the 1589-90 sale only those properties which were actually sold 
are included, thus disregardmg in col. 2 the Particulars which were not subse- 
quently rated. It is clear from comparison of the Books of Rates for the 1589-90 
sale (L.R. 2/70-1) with the collector’s account (A.O. 1/593/2) that approximately 
10% of the Particulars in the former source were ‘fictitious’, in that they represented 
transactions which never advanced beyond the price-fixing stage. See Outhwaite, 
"The price of Crown land', p. 231, n. 3. It was not possible to check all the Particulars 
for the two later sales, however, because of the absence of collector's accounts. 
‘Those items which were clearly labelled by the auditors as ‘not passed’ have been 
omitted as also have certain others which from internal and external evidence 
clearly fit into the same category. Any remaining fictitious items are unlikely to mar 
greatly the results of this survey. 
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ratings consequent upon the rise in land values in the fifteen-nineties. 
Despite these weaknesses and difficulties, however, the table tells us some- 
thing. If the acquisition of {£300 of land is regarded as a comparatively 
modest purchase in 1589-90, and an outlay of £400 as its rough equivalent 
in the later sales! then 65 per cent, 56 per cent and 52 per cent of the 
purchasers in each sale made comparatively modest acquisitions. If we are 
considering whether or not large-scale speculators were at work, then even 
4,500 cannot be called an excessively large purchase in 1589-go—or £700 
as its rough equivalent in the later sales—and 76 per cent, 72 per cent and 
69 per cent of the total number of purchasers in each sale respectively 
bought less than these amounts. As for very large purchases—say over 
£1,500 in 1589-90 or over £2,000 in the later sales—these were in all cases 
an undoubted minority, though it would seem that the proportion rose 
significantly in thetwo later sales. 

Apart from the fact that the majority of purchases were comparatively 
modest ones, another characteristic 1s the essentially localized character of 
the purchasers’ interests. That they were not interested in acquiring widely 
scattered properties can be seen from Table 2, in which the purchasers are 


TABLE 2 
1559-90 1599 I60I 
rt ter ty | oem. | 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Number of total Number of total Number of total 
One county 266 81.6 291 83:9 100 85*5 
Adjacent counties 28 8:6 27 78 5 4*3 
Non-adjacent 
counties 32 9:8 29 8:4 I2 10°3 


separated into three categories: those who bought lands in one county, 
two or more adjacent counties and non-adjacent counties. The proportion 
of purchasers who bought lands in one county was over 8o per cent in each 
of the three sales, and if those who bought lands in adjacent counties are 
included the proportion whose interests might be considered essentially 
local rises to go per cent in each sale.* 

It can be argued, of course, that in some cases the county is too large a 
unit to be useful from this viewpoint. There are many examples which 
suggest, however, that interests were even more localized than these figures 
suggest. Sometimes the auditors provided information which suggests 
reasons for the purchasers’ interests in the properties. In the 1589-90 sale, 


1]f these purchases had been made in the private market they would have given 
their purchasers an annual income of f, 15 and £20 respectively. 

2'l'he proportion may have been greater than this, for the third category often 
includes the names of the most prominent agents who certainly bought some land 
for individuals with essentially local interests. 
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for example, Simon Edolph bought the site and demesne lands of the late _ 
monastery of St. Radegund, Kent, and it is evident from the auditor's 
remarks, appended to the Particular, that Edolph leased certain other 
property in the vicinity.! Thomas Hawtayne bought in the same sale the 
manor of 'Sibford Ferrys (Ferris) and Sibford Gower', Oxfordshire,? 
and the auditor's notes reveal that Hawtayne had the stewardship of the 
manor.? Certain cottages and lands in Helmsley, Yorkshire, were bought by 
Roger Manners, earl of Rutland, and it 1s interesting to note that a fixed 
rent was payable out of the property to him and his heirs. Lord Sheffield 
bought property in Measham, Derbyshire, and the auditor noted that the 
queen had a mine in the vicinity claimed by Lord Sheffield as his own.? 
One 'Benjamyn Tichburne’ bought lands in Owslebury, Hampshire, 
which three years before had been owned by Chidiock ‘Tichborne’ who 
had been subsequently attainted for high treason.© Certain lands in Stan- 
well and Littleton, part of the manor of Hounslow, Middlesex, were rated 
for Thomas Crompton, and the auditor noted, “Thomas Crompton, Esq., 
being now owner of the said Manor of Houndslowe, and desirous (as he 
saith) to better his estate in the premisses’.? Thomas Fanshawe, the 
queen's remembrancer, bought the school-house in Dronfield, Derbyshire. 
Fanshawe was one of the guardians of this institution and the purchase was 
made ‘de usus Schole predicte'.9 Certain chantry lands in Yorkshire were 
boughtin the 1599 sale by Sir Thomas Reresby, who was not only the present 
tenant but a descendant of the chantry's founder? Thomas Cheke bought 
in the same sale the site and certain demesne lands of the late monastery 
of Humberstone, Lincolnshire; this property had been sold to the Crown in 
Mary's reign by Sir John Cheke.!0 The manor of *Worcestors in Endfield' 
(Enfield), Middlesex, was rated in the 1601 sale for John Budden who was 
acting for Sir Robert Cecil, and the auditor noted that Cecil held many 
offices in the same manor.!! Finally, we might note Thomas Sutton's 
enormous purchase in the 1601 sale of the manors of Littlebury and Had- 
stock, Essex, and Balsham, Cambridgeshire, and certain other properties in 
those counties. The whole property had been leased for seventy-nine 
years by Richard Cox, bishop of Ely, to Queen Elizabeth in 1579 for a rent 
of £143. Several months later the queen sub-leased the remaining term to 
Dr. Thomas Wilson on condition that he paid both the rent due to the 


LL.R. 2/70 fo. 79. 
2 At the same time Edward Hawtayne was buying certain lands in Sibford Ferris 
and Sibford Gower: ibid. fo. 226. 
3 Ibid. fo. 194v. 
4L.R. 2/71 fo. 68. 
SL.R. 2/70 fo. 31. 
6L.R. 2/71 fo. 98. 
TLR. 2/72 fos. 53-4. 
8 Ibid. fo. 319v. 
9L.R. 2/73A fo. 79v. 
101, R.2/72f0. 177. 
1 L.R. 2/73 no foliation. 
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bishop and one pound of pepper to herself every time she went on progress 
to Cambridgeshire. T'he lease of this estate eventually came into the hands 
of Thomas Sutton—the queen granting it to him in 1583 on the same terms 
as it had previously been granted to Wilson—and, in 1601, when the lease 
still had fifty-six years to run, Sutton bought the property in fee farm for 
£7,000.1 

Occasional gleanings from the State Paper collections substantiate the 
existence of a local interest. The manor of Salisbury Hall, Walthamstow, 
Essex, rated for the wife and children of Roger Ascham, had previously 
been ‘granted’ to the latter, though there is no mention of this in the 
Particular.2 In at least two of the many cases in which property was rated 
in 1599 for Henry Best, he was apparently acting for the tenants. When Sir 
Thomas Cecil bought in 1601 the large manors of Whittlesey St. Andrew 
and St. Mary, Cambridgeshire, he must have been familiar with their 
nature since he had previously held them in trust for Lady Elizabeth 
Hatton.4 Sir John Peyton, Lieutenant of the Tower, bought in 1601 a 
substantial amount of property adjoining his own estates in the Isle of Ely.° 

The purchase of property by leaseholders and tenants was in fact a not 
inconsiderable element in each of the three sales. The auditors sometimes 
described the suitors for Particulars as the ‘tenants’ or ‘farmers’ of the 
properties they bought, but even when they did not do this it is often 
possible to check the names of the suitors against the names of the lease- 
holders and tenants on the Particulars. Using this last method it becomes 
possible to count the number of suitors who were leaseholders or tenants of 
some, or all, of the properties they bought in each sale.9 In the 1589-90 
sale, for example, seventy-six of the suitors—23 per cent of the total number 
—bought some land which they or their families already leased. Fifty-seven, 
or 16 per cent of the suitors in the 1599 sale, and twenty-four, or 20 per cent, 
of those in 1601 must be similarly regarded. Approximately one-fifth of 
the suitors, therefore, purchased some land on which they or their families 
were lessees or sub-lessees. ‘This figure does little to suggest that tenants or 
leaseholders comprised an important part of the demand in each sale, for, 
after all, approximately four-fifths of the suitors had no such claims on the 
properties they sought. But this figure of one-fifth is likely to underestimate 
the magnitude of this element in the demand for Crown land. If, in the 
case of the r589-90 sale, the names of ‘purchasers’ in the collector's 
account are used rather than the names of the suitors for Particulars, it is 
possible to find another five examples of properties passing to those who 

1 Ibid. 

2L.R. 2/70 fo. 17 v;Cal. S.P. Dom. 1581-90, p. 657. 

3'T'he manor of Welford, Northants, and the manor of Norton Ferris, Somerset 
(later in Wiltshire): see L.R. 2/72 fos. 26v, 29; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1598-1601, pp. 218, 
223; Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., ix. 130. 

4Cal. S.P. Dom. 1598-1601, p.77. 

5Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., xi. 169. 

6'The number includes cases where the suitor appears to have been a relative, 
that is, where he had the same surname as the tenants or leaseholders of the property. 
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already leased or occupied them. Similarly, the entries in the Receipt 
Books (Pells’) for the two later sales, despite all their imperfections,! supply 
eight and four cases respectively of tenants or leaseholders paying money 
into the exchequer for the purchase of property. At least three manors 
which were rated for Richard Lamb in the 1599 sale were described as 
being sold ‘to the use of the tenants’. In five other cases the property was 
simply rated ‘pro tenentibus ';? here no names are given and the sales are 
therefore excluded from the calculations above. Another source which 
occasionally yields the identities of the purchasers are the entries 'pro 
precio boscorum '—the payments made on the survey of woods—in the 
exchequer series of Pells’ Receipts. Here one example must suffice: the site 
of the late priory of Tonbridge, and certain woodlands in the same region, 
were rated in 1601 for Thomas Hutton; the payment consequent upon the 
survey of the woods was made, however, by Lady Walsingham who was the 
leaseholder of the property. From this and other sources, it is possible to 
deduce that Lady Walsingham was the actual purchaser and Hutton her 
agent in the transaction.4 

‘The major difficulty arises, of course, from the use of agents, attorneys and 
deputies at any, or all, of the stages of a transaction. It is also difficult to 
discover the precise relationship between the person for whom the property 
was rated and the actual purchasers. In some cases it is fairly certain that 
there was a formal professional relationship in that the agent was a pro- 
fessional or semi-professional conveyancer: this explains, for example, the 
considerable amount of property rated for Henry Best, Robert Holland and 
the like.» The earl of Essex used his solicitor, Anthony Pembridge, to 
secure the manor of ‘Little Mondon’ (Mundon), Essex, in the 1599 sale.® 
In other cases the purchaser might use the services of a relative. Where 
surnames coincide, and where, in particular, the surnames of the persons for 
whom property was rated coincide with those of tenants or leaseholders, 
then it is possible to infer a family connection. But strong family connections 
could, of course, be present without any coincidence of surnames. Certain 
lands in North Dalton, Yorkshire, were rated for John Williams, but he had 
not sought out the Particular, for the auditor noted that “The peticioner 
William Wilkinson is not tenante to the premisses, but father in Lawe to 
Stephen Hewson, her Majesties Tenante’.? In this case it appears that it 
was Wilkinson who obtained the Particular, acting perhaps on behalf of 
his father-in-law, but that the transaction was then put in the hands of 


1 These imperfections are the brevity of the entries, which makes it possible to 
trace only the larger properties—manors and rectories—and these not always; and 
the fact that in most cases the money was paid into the exchequer by the patentees, 
who tended to be agents rather than purchasers. 

2 L.R. 2/73 À fo. 71, L.R. 2/73B fos. 19, 20v. 

3L.R. 2/72 fos. 84, 95v, 96, 304v, 308. 

*P.R.O., E 401/1870; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1601—3, p. 195. 

5 Rather more was rated for Best and Holland in the last two sales than in 1589. 

6 L.R. 2/72 fo. 102. 

7 Ibid. fo. 305v. 
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Williams, an agent, for it was for Williams that the Particular was actually 
rated. A Particular of certain lands in Hovingham, Yorkshire, was drawn 
up for William Foxton, the tenant, but the same Particular was actually 
rated for Edward Street.! A Particular of a mansion in Clifton, Yorkshire, 
was drawn up for the tenant, ‘Thomas Appleby, but it was rated for Thomas 
Bayly.? The difficulty of uncovering transactions such as these in the 
absence of the very occasional helpful comments that emanate from the 
auditors upholds the suspicion that considerably more than one-fifth 
of those persons for whom property was rated were either occupiers of 
some of the property for which they negotiated or were acting for the 
occupiers. 

Finally one perhaps rather surprising feature must be considered. The 
Particulars for all three sales, and the collector's account for the 1589-90 
sale, reveal that property was rated for, or ‘purchased’ by, over 800 indi- 
viduals. What is surprising about these names is not the total number but 
the fact that only in a very few cases did these individuals sue for property 
in more than one sale. Only seven had property rated for them in all three 
sales, twenty-seven had property rated for them in 1589 and 1599, five in 
1589 and 1601, and twenty-one in 1599 and 1601. The first category, 
namely those whose names occur in all three sales, 1s dominated by the 
names of agents: specialist conveyancers like Henry Best and Thomas Lake, 
and agents or attorneys who may also have been buying on their own account, 
such as Richard Thekeston and Michael Stanhope. This group contains 
also individuals of doubtful individuality: in this case one (or two?) John 
Harrison(s). It also contains, however, the interesting example of Francis 
Gawdy, who took his opportunity in each of the three sales to extend his 
estates in Suffolk and Norfolk. The second and third categories—those who 
bought in 1589 and in one or other of the two later sales—are particularly 
interesting, since if large profits had been made through the purchase of 
land in 1589-90 then one might have expected the same purchasers to 
reappear at one or both of these two later sales. Only a very small proportion 
of the 1589-90 names, however, reappear during the later sales, and these 
include not only agents such as Francis Goston, Thomas Hutton and 
William Pennant but also those whose names bedevil a study of this nature— 
the John Johnsons, Thomas Johnsons, Henry Joneses, William Robinsons 
and John Watsons, whose presence is indisputable but whose individuality 
must always be questioned. These categories include also a few persons 
whose purchases help to confirm the geographically restricted interests of 
many purchasers. Amongst these can be listed: Thomas Lawley, who 
bought in 1589-90 certain tithes and an advowson in Much Wenlock for 
£214 18s. od., and ten years later bought the manor and certain lands there 
for over £1,300;? Henry Maynard, Burghley's secretary, who in 1589-90 
spent over {500 acquiring property in Warwickshire and who 

1 Ibid. fo. 33. 

2] ,.R. 2/73A fo. 36. 

3L, R. 2/70 fo. 197; L.R. 2/72 fos. 322v, 323v. 
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purchased an Essex rectory for £240 in 1599;! Edward Pensaxe, who spent 
£265 in the sales of 1589-90 and 1599 acquiring certain messuages in the 
parish of St. Katherine Coleman, London ;? Reginald Farley, who bought a 
windmill in Filey, Yorkshire, for £28 15s. od. in 1589-90, and had the 
rectory of Filey rated for him at £86 in the 1601 sale;? Walter Savage, who 
in the sales of both 1589 and 1599 bought certain tithes in Broadway, 
Worcestershire, for £700,* and Richard Spencer, who bought the rectory 
of Oey, Hertfordshire, in the sale of 1589-90 and its advowson in 1599.5 
Only twenty-one persons had property rated for them in both the last two 
sales. The list includes a fair crop of agents, men such as William Bell, 
Thomas Bellott and John Budden, Edward Britten, Richard Burrell, 
Thomas Crompton, Robert Holland, Peter Page and Edward Sallus. It 
also includes those whose purchases confirmed the localization of interests— 
Dr. Henry Atkins, buying in Buckinghamshire; Hugh Beiston, buying in 
Cheshire and Denbighshire; Sir Henry Constable, buying in Yorkshire 
and Durham; Sir Thomas Reresby, also buying in Yorkshire; and Thomas 
Sutton, buying in Lincolnshire and Essex. 

It must be emphasized, however, that these were exceptions. The 
overwhelming impression which emerges is that the commussioners dealt 
generally with a fresh batch of purchasers in each of the three sales. Out 
of more than 800 names, only sixty are found in two or more sales and many 
of these were agents. ‘This leads to two further considerations. It is possible 
that these agents were acting for the same clients throughout, or for some 
client whose name is given in only one of the three sales. Such connections 
can occasionally be glimpsed, but it is difficult to believe that this element 
seriously detracts from the general conclusion. Sir John Fortescue bought 
in all three sales lands in Bedfordshire, Middlesex, Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire; in 1589-90 the property was rated for him personally; 
in the last two sales, however, he bought through an agent. - Similarly the 
Cecils, Thomas and Robert, bought in each of the three sales, their pur- 
chases being comparatively insignificant in the first and very heavy in the 
last two sales. In 1589-90, Robert had his purchases rated for him personally, 
while Thomas bought through William Cammock; in the last two sales they 
were buying exclusively through the agencies of John Budden and Thomas 
Bellott, and Richard Locksmith and John Bullen. Historians with a better 
knowledge of genealogy might confirm a greater degree of continuity by 
considering family connections and family purchases throughout the period. 
The Freakes, Robert, William and Thomas, bought heavily in the south- 
west in 1589-90, and Thomas made a small purchase in the same area in 
1599; the Harringtons, John and ‘Thomas, acquired some property in 
Lincolnshire in both 1589-90 and 1599; the Sandes, Samuel, Miles and 


1L.R. 2/70 fos. $1, 138v, 230; L.R. 2/73A fo. 6. 
2L.R.2/70fo. 254; L.R. 2/72 fo. 83. 

3L.R. 2/70 fo. 154; L.R. 2/73, no foliation. 
4L.R. 2/71 fo. 11v; L.R. 2/72 fo. 57v. 

5L.R. 2/70 fo. 82; L.R. 2/734 fo. 34v. 
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' Edwin, in company with Sir Thomas Wilford in 1599, made large purchases 
in Yorkshire, Kent and Cambridgeshire in all three sales; while the Win- 
gates, Roger and Edward, bought Yorkshire properties in both 1589 and 
1599. The problem of the ultimate destination of Crown property requires 
detailed investigation, possibly upon a county basis. Until such studies 
are undertaken, however, the impression remains—despite the presence of 
agents and occasional family purchases—that this property found a wide 
rather than a restricted circle of buyers, and that the Crown was more 
dependent on the continual emergence of new buyers than the constant 
appetites of the same land-hungry individuals. 

When considering the classes to which the purchasers belonged, it is clear 
that the county gentry predominate, both numerically and in terms of the 
amounts they spent. At the bottom end of the scale, however, a brief 
incursion into the Close Roll indentures reveals many yeomen taking the 
opportunity to extend their holdings or to purchase existing tenancies. 
With one or two exceptions, notably Sir John Spencer and Thomas Sutton, 
the greater London merchants do not appear to have been particularly 
interested in buying land from the Crown. The same is true of the aris- 
tocracy. Both classes had other ways of acquiring property. 


In the great expansion of the land market in the sixteenth century the 
selling activities of the English Crown played a not inconsiderable part.! 
It might be thought that these sales offered splendid opportunities for 
purchasers of all classes to extend their holdings. Large numbers of gentle- 
men and yeomen certainly took advantage of the opportunity. Yet the 
preceding analysis, despite all its imperfections, suggests that the average 
purchases were comparatively modest ones, undertaken by individuals who 
wished either to consolidate existing interests as tenants or occupiers or to 
buy properties neighbouring their own, and that purchasers bought once 
rather than repeatedly. Why was this? It is certainly curious when one 
considers the range of property available, for despite the withholding of some 
properties from sale? there was still a vast amount on offer. 

A number of factors, however, tended to diminish the general attractions 
of Crown property. One was the Elizabethan practice of heaping reversion- 
ary leases one upon another. Robert Cecil, writing in October 1600 to a 


1 An interesting analysis of this great expansion is to be found in L, Stone, The 
Crisis of the Aristocracy (Oxford, 1965), pp. 36-9, 164-98. 

2'There were certain customary prohibitions. The commissioners were usually 
ordered not to sell any parts of the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall; properties 
reserved for the queen’s access; any part of the ‘ancient demesnes’, or lands in 
certain strategic areas—the Isle of Wight, Scottish marshes, etc. 'This still left the 
great bulk of the Crown’s property holdings available for purchase. In addition to 
these customary prohibitions, however, the commissioners were ordered in 1599 
not to allow the purchase of any manor which had a net annual value greater than 
£30. This ceiling was soon after lifted to £40, and in 1601 was removed altogether. 
See R. B. Outhwaite, ‘Studies in Elizabethan Government Finance' (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Nottingham, 1964), pp. 226-37. 
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suitor for a reversionary lease, warned that the queen was determined to 
stop all such grants until her land sale had come to'an end ‘because leases 
in reversion make her lands worse sold, and she hath any time this quarter 
of this year denied all her servants upon that ground'.!1 Secondly, for more 
than half a century before these sales, rents on Crown properties and leases 
of these properties tended to remain unchanged. Lessees benefited through 
fines and casual profits. In these circumstances a purchaser who was not 
already a leaseholder had to contend with two difficulties. One was waiting 
for the existing lease, and possibly reversionary leases, to lapse, or buying 
the lessees out. The other, and possibly the greater difficulty, was that of 
dealing with manorial tenants whose rents had remained unchanged 
throughout living memory and whose customs may. have been otherwise 
protected by royal beneficence. The same problems faced both landlords 
and tenants after the recent ending of wartime rent control. A Jacobean 
purchaser of the Crown manor of Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, described 
some of the difficulties graphically after an attempt in 1612 to hold a court: 


... and for herriots wee might have had naked children, and for distresses for 
rent, patched petticoats, the Common pasture for all the quicke Cattle, and when 
we spake of fines and raysinge of rentes, we had a Chain of Scoulds, raysinge their 
voyces to ‘God save the Kinge and the lawes; and they and their ancestours had 
lived there And they would live there', and without the danger of hotte spittes 
and scaldinge water and fiery tongues, there 18 no gaineinge of possession.? 


Thirdly, the difficulties were all the greater in the case of manorial property 
dominated, as much of it was, by free and customary rents. This explains 
the comparative attraction of leasehold property of all types amongst these 
purchases. ‘The general attractiveness of Crown lands may also have been 
lessened by a fourth factor—the reservation of military tenures on the larger, 
more attractive properties. Likewise some would-be purchasers may have 
been deterred by the Crown withholding from sale some larger properties in 
1589 and the early months of 1599. 

The absence of repeated purchases, and the seeming absence of large- 
scale speculators, can also be explained in other ways. These particular 
sales followed closely one upon another, and activity in one sale may have 


1Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., x. 365. It is interesting to note than on one 
occasion at least the threat to grant such leases was used by the Crown to make 
purchasers hurriedly conclude their agreements. Auditor Francis Neale wrote to 
"Thomas Bellott in Aug. 1601 that Lord Treasurer Buckhurst wanted purchasers 
to pay in balances which were owing, 'otherwise her Majesty is resolved to make 
leases in reversion of the lands, whereby to make present money thereof' (tbid., 
xi. 340). 

2 Cited by Dr. Youings in Agrarian History of England and Wales, p. 336. 

S'The most onerous of the tenures—in capite—was applied to all lands: of a net 
annual value greater than {20 in the sale of 1589-90 and in the early months of the ` 
1599 sale. This was subsequently modified, however, and from June 1599 in capite 
tenures were reserved on all manors with an annual rental of from £30 to £40, on all 
lands and tenements of £60 and above, and on all tithes and rectories of £70 and 
above. 
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debarred activity in succeeding sales simply because financial resources 
were already strained. The commissioners may also have performed their 
difficult task well by successfully equating the prices of Crown lands with 
those of similar private properties, thus eliminating windfall profits. Al- 
though modest bargains could perhaps have been picked up from the 
summer of 1599 and throughout the sale of 1601, when extreme financial 
pressures caused standards to sag, the fall in property prices was neither 
sufficient, nor sufficiently sustained, to induce either speculation or re-entry 
into the market.! Finally, it may well be that land was a clumsy asset for 
speculative purposes—too hedged with social and legal encumbrances and 
difficult to transfer cheaply or speedily. Would-be speculators would have 
- done well to shun it and to concentrate their activities on such well-tried 
favourites as governmentoffices, patents, licences and pepper. 


R. B. OuTHWAITE 


1 Outhwaite, ‘The price of Crown land’, pp. 235-40. 


The Significance of the White Mountain for the 
Culture of the Czech Lands! — 


IN 1620 the revolt of the Czech Estates against the authority of the Habsburg 
monarch and the suppression of religious freedom which those Estates 
regarded as having been granted to Protestants was crushed. on the battlefield 
of the White Mountain, a few miles to the west of Prague. The significance 
of this campaign for political developments within Bohemia and its wider 
implications for Central Europe are generally recognized. For a brief 
period the attention of other countries was fixed on Prague, and the Bo- 
hemian crisis became the focus and catalyst of profound contemporary 
fears and aspirations. Among Czechs themselves the short but concentrated 
political drama has always been seen as possessing some central significance, 
both as determinative of the future and as demonstrative of the past, a 
fugitive glimpse into the real essence, the intrinsic meaning of the history of a 
nation. 

I wish here to consider these events only indirectly, and to concentrate on a 
subject which is clearly in some way related: the history of ideas in Boherhia 
and Central Europe during these years. This is a vast terrain of problems 
which can only be broached here and not answered; their full solution should 
not be sought within the course of Czech or even Habsburg history alone, 
for both their importance and their intractability lie in their place as wit- 
nesses tn a much larger inquiry. It would, however, be pleasant if it were poss- 
ible to present some account of recent work on Czech cultural developments 
between 1600 and 1650. Unfortunately the total is very small, both for the 
period immediately before 1620, the rule of Rudolf and Matthias, and for the 
victorious Counter-Reformation which followed the battle. Marxist 
historiography has had no primary interest in cultural problems, and this 
has been especially true of the century which began with 1620, and which 
has often been designated, following a nineteenth-century belletristic 
tradition, as the Bohemian ‘time of darkness’. 

This basically unsympathetic treatment? was in some measure a reaction 
against the wave of enthusiasm for the Baroque which grew up between the 
wars, based initially on the pioneer research of Pekař, and pursued in the 
field of art and literature by Z. Kalista, J. Vašica, V. Bitnar, V. Cerny and 
others, together with a reappraisal of the political activity of leading figures 
of the period from Wallenstein through Humprecht Jan Cernín to Count 


1A paper presented to the Anglo-Czech Conference of Historians at All Souls 
College, Oxford, on 19 September 1968. 

2For example in the works of Kavka and Kma (F. Kavka, Bild Hora a České 
Déiny (Prague, 1962); A. Klima, Čechy v Období Temna (Prague, 1958), ch. iv). 
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Sporck.! At the present moment there appear to be signs of renewed study 
in Czechoslovakia itself with the recent publication of an anthology of 
Baroque poetry,” an exhibition of the Bohemian Baroque in Italy? and the 
most important display ever staged in Prague of work by a single native 
Baroque artist.4 But while it seems perhaps again necessary to plead the 
cause of the Czech 'dark ages'—the originality of the art which they 
produced and its European merit deserve to be much more widely recog- 
nized—that is not my purpose here. 

A deeper reason why an account of work on this period would not be 
appropriate lies in the fact that there is no satisfactory or accepted presenta- 
tion of the underlying problem with which these years confront us. Any 
evaluation of the cultural significance of 1620 must examine to what extent 
it reflects the triumph of an intellectual mood of European dimensions, 
and not simply of power relationships in the Habsburg lands. In other 
words the central question of these years is truly that of the genesis of 
Baroque in Bohemia, and of the nature of the overlap between two societies 
so forcibly separated by a brief period of bitter conflict. 


Much of the traditional debate about 1620 has been conducted in some 
kind of ‘cultural’ terms, and the arguments have characteristically reflected 
the particular religious or national persuasion of those advancing them. 
On the one hand Czech Catholic historiography, from the earliest apologias 
of the Habsburgs through distinguished nineteenth-century figures like 
W. Tomek and A. Rezek to writers of the inter-war years whose most familiar 
representative in the West is probably Bohdan Chudoba, now an émigré, 
stressed the superiority, moral and spiritual, of the Catholic revival, and the 
positive necessity of supranational centralization under the Habsburg 
dynasty.° On the other hand, a series of protestant historians has equally 
argued the strength of the evangelical movement in Bohemia which 
embraced a large majority of the population, especially as embodied in the 
culture of the Czech Brethren (Jednota Bratrská), the direct inheritors of 
the popular and creative ideas of the Hussites. To thosé who held this point 
of view—outstanding among them the outspoken Kamil Krofta®—the 


1'The following were among the most significant products of this work: J. Peka¥, 
Kniha o Kosti, kus české historie I-II (2nd edn., Prague, 1935); Pekař, Bild Hora 
(Prague, 1921); Pekař, Dějiny Valdštejnského Spiknutí (xst Czech edn., Prague, 
1895; German translation as Wallenstein 1630-4, I-II, Berlin, 1937); V. Bitnar, 
Postawy a problémy českého baroku literárního (Prague, 1939); V. Cerpy, O básnickém 
Baroku (Prague, 1937); České Baroko, ed. Z. Kalista (Prague, 1940); Z. Kalista, 
Mládi Humprechta Jan Cernina z Chudenic (Prague, 1932); J. Vašica, Ceske literárni 
Baroko (Prague, 1938); H. Benedikt, Franz Anton Graf von Sporck (Vienna, 1923). 

2 K eX hoří popel mij, z poezie evropského Baroka (Prague, 1967). 

3 L'arte del barocco tn Boemia, [exhibition catalogue] (Milan, 1966). 

4Petr Brand! 1668-1735 : J. Neumann, Úvodni studie a Katalog (Prague, 1968). 

SHis case is stated in B. Chudoba, Španělé na Bild Hoře (Prague, 1945), subse- 
quently modified, though not in substance, aa Spain and the Empire 1519—1643 
(Chicago, 1952). 

SK. Krofta, Duchovní Odkaz Husitstvi (Prague, 1946), especially ch. viii. 
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defeat on the White Mountain was an unmitigated tragedy, aggravated by 
the patently Germanizing influences surrounding all the machinations 
which emanated from Vienna. 'To their Catholic opponents it was rather 
the shallow Lutheranism and Germanic sympathies of a clique of aristo- 
cratic rebels— Thun, Schlick, Ruppa and the rest—which was alien and 
disloyal. A third camp of historians, German and Sudeten, refusing to 
separate the affairs of Bohemia from those of the Reich, have placed Bo- 
hemia firmly within the ambit of the debates inside the Holy Roman Empire. 

The facts, constitutional, political and social, allow some truth to each of 
these interpretations. For a total view of the rebellion we in the West are 
still beholden most to the French Slavophile Ernest Denis, whose book 
La fin de l'indépendance bohéme, first published in 1890 and soon translated 
into Czech, became a standard text. Denis's thesis is the wholesale deca- 
dence of the Czech lands before 1618: a protestant clergy and society with 
little faith and less morality set against a self-seeking Catholic oligarchy and 
a foreign acquisitive monarchy.! With Denis the Czech story in these years 
becomes a tragedy of inevitability, a hopeless cultural and moral decline, 
which could not be arrested even by the goodwill of some isolated elements, 
notably the Czech Brethren. At the same time his account was a political 
one; the leading role for him, as for his principal opponents like V. Kybal,? 
belonged to political activity, while culture he treated separately as a 
secondary and accompanying phenomenon. There is no doubt that Denis's 
interpretation, persuasively written in the high tradition of French fluent 
and facile historiography, contributed much, both in Bohemia and outside, 
to a widespread lack of enthusiasm for this rather sordid, selfish, violent age 
wanting in humanity and ideals, and awaiting in the hectic activity of 1618— 
20 its necessary surcease. 

The events of 1620 meant an obvious physical break with the immediate 
past. Leading intellectual figures were rounded up or forced into exile, 
some who had become involved in politics even came to the executioner’s 
block, like the famous physician Jan Jessenius and the musician and 
traveller Kristof Harant of PolZice. Religious and political pamphleteering, 
so lively before, changed completely in character; casual literary writing in 
Czech abruptly ceased; the innocent Latin of the Humanists was largely 
stilled. The Charles University came under the surveillance of the Jesuits 
and maintained its existence purely on sufferance. The security of the old 
order was shaken by dislocation of trade, a financial crisis and a massive 
transfer of estates. With 1620 the religious division of the Czech people 
became complete and permanent, while linguistic questions thrust them- 
selves into a new prominence. After Ferdinand’s decisive legislation, the 
Verneuerte Landesordnung of 1627 (Obnovení Zřízení zemské), the very 


1E. Denis, La fin de l'indépendance bohéme (Paris—Le Puy, 1890), Book 4, ch. ii; 
in Czech as Konec Samostatnosti Česke, trans. J. Vančura (Prague, 1893). There is no 
English translation. 

2Cf. the fluent and well-argued critique, V. Kybal, Arnošt Dents a Bild Hora 
(Prague, 1912). 
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profession of a heretical faith became grounds for expulsion from the 
country, and the tightened control from Vienna brought a widespread 
sense of foreign domination, a centralization heightened by the acquisition 
of landed property by military parvenus dependent on Imperial favour, and 
by the collapse of the remnants of Bohemian regional administration. 

It would be possible to go on in that vein; but I suggest that this view of the 
cultural influence of the White Mountain is partial, and in particular that 
its scheme of religious and national oppositions is over-simplified. This 
argument will be developed later, but in essence the traditional account 
seems to make no analysis of the formation of the religious attitudes which 
clashed in 1620, especially of the new active Catholic party and the complex 
beliefs which were fitted into the uneasy mould of Calvinism, and it seems 
to exaggerate the national Czech moments in these early seventeenth- 
century developments divorced from their wider European background. 

The religious question has been something of a weakness of much 
politically-orientated historical explanation of this period. There is no need 
to enter here the debate about religious motivation: clearly it was the 
formative impulse, but at the same time it was a crystallizing out of highly 
complex emotions and ideas, and involved no separation from ultimate 
philosophical questions, a fortiori political ones. We must place ourselves 
squarely in a climate where all the issues of the day were tinged with religion, 
and themselves touched and modified it, not in the sense that men of action 
were wedded to another world which debased this one, but because it was 
through religious categories that such men saw the deepest matters of 
belief and involvement, and nowhere more than in Bohemia where for 200 
years all dominant aspirations had been confessional. 

The national ‘obsession’ has been a drawback of some Czech historio- 
graphy, isolated through no fault of its own, which has presented its 
country's past as a recurrent theme of national spirit and soul. This mood, 
deriving from Palacky and the Bohemian enlightenment (though curiously 
not absent from some seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Jesuit writing), 
inevitably affected most historians of the last century! and culminated in 
the celebrated dispute between Masaryk and Pekař, in which the latter was 
virulently censured for refusing to interpret the revolt of the Estates in 
‘Hussite’ terms.2 Both sides in the argument have been apt to adopt 
simpliste treachery theses: either the German Protestants or the Czech 
Catholics ‘betrayed’ the nation, or else both aristocratic factions traduced 
the bourgeoisie and the ‘people’. Yet one must remember the cosmopolitan 
quality, not only of the Imperial dominions at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, but also of the Czech lands themselves. These ‘lands of the 
Bohemian crown’ embraced Bohemia proper with its mixed population, its 
considerable German minority overlapping broadly, especially in the towns, 


l Anton Gindely, famous for his Herculean, or rather Rankean efforts with the 
diplomatic sources for this period, was bitterly attacked for an allegedly disinterested 
standpoint. 

2R. Plaschka, Von Palacký bis Pekař (Graz, 1955), pp. 38-44, 77-82. 
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and its dual culture which included widespread use of Latin; Moravia, 
whose links were as much with Vienna, Hungary and Cracow as with 
Prague; Upper and Lower Silesia and the two Lusatian duchies, where 
German and Polish influences were strong. These distinct territorial 
entities all maintained demonstrably close intercourse with Prague, but 
equally their contacts were with important centres abroad: Silesia's part in 
the German protestant Baroque is an obvious example. 

Such diversity can of course be presented as an argument for lack of 
unity, the want of any real ‘pan-Bohemjan’ culture, but more important it 
: shows the integral Czech part in a wider development. Czechs, and not only 
those of noble birth, travelled and studied abroad as much as any other 
European ‘nation’ (to use the word in its scholastic sense); they could be 
found in West and East, in Padua and Heidelberg, and without any clear 
distinction of political creed: good examples are Count Thurn, Karel 
Žerotín, Zdeněk Lobkovic, Vilém Slavata, Krištof Harant, Humprecht 
Černín, Václav Budovec and members of the Donín family.2 One crucial 
result of 1620 was certainly the passage from a largely open to a largely closed 
culture, and this not only in Bohemia. The free, international learned world 
of the late sixteenth century was a casualty of the growing tension and 
suspicion. 

The years of the residence of the Emperor Rudolf in Prague (1576-1612) 
still knew such universality, hence the difficulty of seeing their culture 
whole. This was long called a golden age of literature, but being considered 
in abstraction from foreign influences (as much on linguistic grounds as any 
other), with the swing of the pendulum the pre-1620 period fell into dis- 
favour.) ‘There is now some revival of interest in late Humanist culture in 
the Bohemian lands, at least in so far as Latin poetry is concerned. The 
exhaustive collection of this poetry now being undertaken? shows the great 
importance of that vehicle of expression in the fifty years before 1620, and 
casts light on the wide learning of many of its best representatives. Other 


1 Cf, the wide panorama drawn by J. B. Neveux, Vie spirituelle et vie sociale entre 
Rhin et Baltique au XVII" siècle (Paris, 1967), pp. 27—33 on Lusatian Bohemia, and 


passim. 

2Cf, the articles by F. Menttk, ‘Studenti z Cech a Moravy ve Vitemberku 
1502-1602’, Casopis Českého Musea, txxi (1897), 250-68; J. V. Simák,' Studenti z 
Cech, Moravy a Slezska na německých universitách v XV-XVIII st.’, ibid., Ixxix 
(1905), 290—7, 419-24, lxxx (1906), 118-23, 300-5, 510-39; Z. Kalista, ‘Cedi v 
Sieně 1574-1646’, Český Časopis Historický, xxxiii (1927), 117-27; M. Černá, 
‘Studenti ze zemí českých nea... francouzských universitách’, sbid., xl (1934), 
347-62, 548-64, and, more generally, F. Šmahel and M. Truc, ‘Studie k dëjinám 
University Karlovy v letech 1433—1622, III. Studenti z Českých zemí na zahranič- 
nich universitách’, Acta Untversitatis Carolinae—Historia Universitatis Carolinae 
Pragensis, iv fasc. 2 (1963), 37—46. 

3 As, for example, in the relatively scant treatment by more recent histories of 
literature like that of J. Vitek, Déjiny České Literatury, i (Prague, 1940), pp. 477—593; 
cf. Denis, pp. 617 ff. (Czech edn.). 

4Under the title Rukovét humanistického Básrictví (Enchiridion renatae poesis 
Latinae), ed. J. Hejnic and J. Martínek (Prague, 1966—). 
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aspects deserve attention too: in domestic book-production we should 
consider not only the famous Czech-language printer Veleslavín and his 
Melantrich press, but a number of other publishers: George Dacicky, who 
worked for Giordano Bruno; Sessius, who issued books by Kepler; George 
Nigrinus, Cerny and Peterle, the friend of the painter Spranger.1 

It is for these reasons that the relevance to Bohemia of a broader Euro- 
pean context in the age between the Council of Trent and the Peace of 
Westphalia will be outlined here. Three distinct problems can be dis- 
tinguished: (1) the relation of Baroque to the Counter-Reformation, and 
of the origins of Baroque to the Catholic religious revival; (2) the nature of. 
the artistic and cultural movement known as Mannerism; (3) the cultural 
effects of the Thirty Years War. 

In art-historical analysis the term Baroque has, since the research of 
Wiilfflin, Gurlitt and others, been set against the Renaissance as a movement 
of new spirituality, of irrational striving for an other-worldly goal, of 
dramatic effect and extreme situations, an art of antithesis in its visual 
manifestations, of conscious paradox in its literature. As such it is conceived 
by some on the largest scale, with its origins in the mid sixteenth century and 
an all-European competence embracing every important artistic figure on 
the continent, both a view of society and a whole metaphysical mentality. 
This total case has been stated, for instance, by Vaclav Cerny, and his terms 
are useful as a complete synthetic position.2 For Cerny the Baroque is a new 
search for certainty and truth in a world whose security has been destroyed 
by the upheavals of the sixteenth century with the concomitant spread of 
rationalism, libertinism and scepticism. Its very nature is religious, since 
it seeks its assurance by spanning the gulf between God and man (which 
its own faith has created), not by contemplation or theology, but by emo- 
tional release, the power of absolute submission, and a striving beyond the 
world of restrictive forms. 

‘The appreciation of Baroque as a grandiose creative force was, however, 
early restricted by the connection which many critics have sought to 
establish between it and a practical political movement, the Counter- 
Reformation: the association, whatever its causal relationship, is clearly a 
natural one. One of the great monuments to the mystical emotion of the 
Baroque, Bernini's Ecstasy of St. Teresa, stands in the church of Santa 
Maria della Vittoria in Rome, which was erected as a thank-offering for the 
Catholic victory in Bohemia. Thus viewed the style becomes, as with 
Cerny, the expression in a general way of the spirit of the new Catholic 
religiosity and its Italian and Spanish roots, or else a convenient propaganda 


l'l'hus there exists a biography of Veleslavín by Milan Kopecky (Prague, 1962), 
and one of his distinguished father-in-law Jifí Melantrich by Fr. Rachlfk (Prague, 
1930), but the others are known at present only piecemeal from their publications. 
Some account of them may be found in J. Volk, Geschichte des Buchdrucks in Böhmen 
und Mähren bis 1848 (Weimar, 1928). 

2Cerny, O básnickém Baroku and his short introduction to Kéš hoří popel mij. 
Cf. Bitnar, pp. 9 ff. and H. Cysarz, Deutsche Barockdichtung (Leipzig, 1924). 
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weapon, or a reflection of the whole social order of European Catholicism. 
The best-known representation of the social standpoint is the broad treat- 
ment of the visual arts by V.-L. Tapié, who shows Baroque to be the artistic 
form of the new absolutist feudal monarchies of Central and Southern 
Europe, a retreat into the fantastic and the spectacular in face of a restrictive, 
oppressive and war-scourged reality, ruled over and dictated by three 
powers: the sovereign, the Church and the lord of the manor.! 

This interpretation has its merits, even when it conceives the Baroque as 
simply a weapon to demonstrate the power and the ideology of the Church, 
most particularly in the art and architecture of the Society of Jesus.2 There 
are propagandist aspects of the style, especially in its visual symbolism and 
its genealogical, devotional and emblematic concerns. It is emotional and 
spiritual in a direct and ritualized way. But beyond this the position is not 
a satisfactory one, witness its obvious misreading of the quality of mysticism, 
both protestant and Catholic, and its failure to account for some out- 
standingly ‘Baroque’ elements in North European art. Such points need 
not be emphasized, for an equally serious objection is that this identification 
does not fit the evident facts of the genesis of Baroque, and if we are more 
concerned with the creation of the mood than with its reception, we cannot 
accept the Counter-Reformation as a sufficient explanation. The spiritual 
assault on heresy was already formulated in Italy by 1563, the year which 
saw the final decrees of the Council of Trent, and its political influence soon 
spread to Styria and Bavaria. But the religious art of this period is un- 
dramatic, narrow, pious and devout: examples are the later Palestrina, 
Scipione Pulzone and other forgotten painters, the poet Tansillo, the severely 
restrained early churches of the Jesuits.? Only with the turn of the century 
does a recognizably Baroque style begin to emerge in Italy: in Roman 
architecture (Domenico Fontana, Carlo Maderna), the Bolognese school of 
painters and the naturalist strength of Michelangelo Caravaggio. The 
application of this development in Central Europe is inseparable from the 
thorny problem of Mannerism. 


Mannerism is broadly agreed to be in some way characteristic of the court : 
of Rudolf II, and hence of the years immediately preceding 1618, as of 
other cultural centres of the time: Munich, Madrid, Nuremberg, Milan, 


1V.-L. Tapié, Baroque et Classicisme (Paris, 1957), translated as The Age of 
Grandeur (1960). 'l'apié includes (pp. 197—207) one of very few informed analyses 
of Bohemian Baroque by a foreigner. 

2 E.g. U. Spirito: ‘Barocco e Controriforma’, in Medioevo e Rinascimento, Studi 
1n onore di Bruno Nardi (Florence, 1957), ii. 703—14. 

3 See the earlier chapters of C. Gurlitt, Geschichte des Barockstiles und des Rokoko 
in Deutschland (Stuttgart, 1889), a work misguided in many of its historical 
judgments; P. Janelle, The Catholic Reformation (Milwaukee, 1949) passim; and the 
interesting study of F. Zeri, Pittura e Controriforma (Turin, 1957) on the origins 
of ‘timeless’ devotional art. Cf. E. Male, L'art religieux de la fin du XVI* siècle, du 
XVII siècle et du XVIII siècle (Paris, 1951), chs. i and ii, where, however, a less 
clear distinction between 16th-century and Baroque devotion is drawn. 
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even Venice. 'To place the word in perspective a short account of its rather 
unbalanced history must be given. As an academic term Mannerism 
originated in the attempt to account for certain ill-defined and complex 
manifestations in the visual arts between Renaissance and Baroque, and 
it has since been variously interpreted. Study has in fact concentrated 
primarily on the relation of these manifestations to the Renaissance: 
Mannerism has been seen partly as a continuation of some aspects of the 
high Classical movement in Florence and Rome (its enhanced status of 
the artist, its sense of 'style' as a mode of elegance and sophistication, its 
search for controlled virtuosity), ! partly as a conscious reaction against it, 
an anti-Classical, critical, distorted reaction, self-willed, yet unsure of its 
position.? ‘The relation to the Baroque is far less well established, and while 
the phenomena of early Mannerism (Pontormo and Parmigianino, for 
instance, or the Fontainebleau artists of the mid-century) can be considered 
independent of this question, itis central to the European courtly style of the 
years around 1600. 

The notion of Mannerism in art-history always involves self-conscious 
‘style’, that is an apparent insistence on purely formal qualities, an intricate, 
abstruse and intellectualized treatment of themes, a stress on the fanciful 
and the exotic. By some critics, especially the Viennese professor of Czech 
origin, Max Dvorak, it has also been seen as embracing the new spirituality 
of the Catholic world, so apparent in artists like El Greco and Tintoretto, 
even to the extent of being identified with the products of early Tridentine 
Counter-Reformation art (as by Sir Nikolaus Pevsner).4 This seems an 
exaggerated conclusion, yet it is perhaps a clue, in a broader context, to the 
success of that religious revival. 

Some of the weight of Mannerism undoubtedly lay here—the religious 
message of the sixteenth century was clearly that of a revealed truth and 
spiritual reality more immediate than the sensible; yet its full importance, it 
may be suggested, lay in its reflection of an intellectual mood, the organic 
expression both of the courtly culture and the speculative depth of the 
fin de siècle. ‘This seems anyway its relevance in any historical study, for the 
outliving of Mannerism is more than simply the triumph of unified pictorial 
and architectural composition, or of the example of Correggio and Venetian 
colord over Michelangelesque ‘maniera’. 

We may see the outlines of this late Mannerism in Rudolf's entourage: 
the self-conscious artistry with a leaning towards the curious, irregular and 
grotesque, as in the canvases of Arcimboldo or Bartholomaeus Spranger; 
the symbolic use of motifs and materials—the applied art of the Miseronis, 
the imperial stone-cutting family, or the reliefs of Adriaen de Vries; the 


1 Cf. most recently J. Shearman, Mannerism (1967), pp. 15 ff. 

2Especially E. Battisti, L’ Antirinasctmento (Milan, 1962); G. R. Hocke, Die Welt 
als Labyrinth (Hamburg, 1957). 

3M. Dvořák, Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte (Munich, 1924), pp. 261—76. 

4N. Pevsner, ‘Gegenreformation und Manierismus’, Repertorium für Kunst- 
wissenschaft, xlvi (1925), 243-62. 
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antiquarian curiosity and revival of interest in genealogy and history, bearing 
fruit in the learned studies of the Stradas and others; the obsession with 
variety, epitomized by the extraordinary collection of objects amassed by 
the emperor and the regiment of agents and custodians to maintain it; the 
undertones of magic and secrecy which surrounded the court circle.} 

It must be stressed that this is a difficult, even paradoxical mood to 
interpret, and conclusions must be tentative, yet it 1s of central importance 
for any understanding of the philosophical and cultural transition which was 
beginning, in Bohemia and elsewhere, at the very end of the old century. It 
was a mood shared by the educated and the learned of all three main religious 
confessions, or rather it was in essence the striving towards a unitary con- 
ceptual view of the world which could ill be reconciled with the schism in 
the Church, the more so since it incorporated elements of mysticism and 
magical and occult symbolism. 


Here we may attempt to formulate a distinction between this Mannerism 
and the nascent Baroque. As artistic manifestations they have much in 
common: both develop and revive some motifs and forms of the Renaissance 
and part of the symbolic intensity of the late Gothic, while both lack any 
straightforward sense of Classical repose. There is thus a considerable 
overlap in some fields which terminology can only obscure; much seven- 
teenth-century poetic imagery is thoroughly ‘mannered’, at least as late 
as Guevara and Quevedo in Spain, the Précteuses in France and the English 
Metaphysicals.2 There are also similarities in learned interests: the un- 
critical and deferential historiography, the academic mind, the pursuit of 
emblems. Emblems are an aspect of the culture of the period between 1550 
and 1650 which has not yet been adequately recognized. Either collected 
into books, or created for patrons and friends, these designs with an accom- 
panying text, half epigram and half explanation, had an enormous vogue 
and influence. Yet whereas in the seventeenth century they were used 
largely as a source of literary allusion and learned conceit, their significance 
seems to have been far greater for the Mannerist mind, which itself invented 
the genre and which attributed to it a deep connection with the mysteries of 


I'T'here is a considerable specialist literature more or less directly on the Rudolfine 
circle; see my unpublished thesis, ‘The court of Rudolf II and the culture of 
Bohemia, 1576—1612', Cambridge Ph.D. 1968. Among the most important existing 
works on the aspects mentioned here are: A. Lhotsky, Die Geschichte der Sammlungen 
J (Vienna, 1941); S. Alfons, Giuseppe Arcimboldo (Malmó, 1957); E. Diez: ‘Der 
Hofmaler Bartholomaeus Spranger’, Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, 
xxvii (1909), 93—151; E. Kris, Meister und Meisterwerke der Steinschneidekunst, 
vol. 1 (Vienna, 1929); O. Kurz, ‘Umélecké Vztahy mezi Prahou a Persif za Rudolfa 
II’, Um?ni, xiv (1966), 461-87; J. von Schlosser, Die Kunst und Wunderkammern der 
Spátrenaissance (Leipzig, 1908); Hocke, Die Welt als Labyrinth, pp. 144-9 and the 
papers by J. Zimmer, R. Chadreba and B. Bukovinská presented to the conference 
of Rudolfine art held in Prague in May 1969 (to be published in Umění, xviii 
(1970)). 

2'This point is developed by H. Hauser, Mannerism (1965), i. 309 ff. and G. R. 
Hocke, Maniertsmus tn der Literatur (Hamburg, 1959) passim. 
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hieroglyphics, and the symbolic, even magical, relation between the image 
and the thing depicted.! 

Ina wider sense the Baroque is formally and emotionally compelling but 
philosophically underdeveloped. Its unity seems to be achieved at the 
expense of diversity; its creation to be one of outer rather than inner form: 
the world is a stage, and man's acts are effects, viewed objectively but still 
only relative, and abstracted from any deeper meaning.? Its emotion and 
religious conviction are orthodox: it exhibits the conscious self- 
sufficiency of art, and creates its own world for the Christian believer. 
Against this, Mannerism was more closely linked with the whole intellectual 
mood of its period, and possessed a base in what must be called 'natural 
philosophy’, yielding a realistic, even naturalistic facet in its art, which was 
nevertheless inseparable from its anti-empirical assumptions about the 
world. Mannerism stood much nearer an atmosphere of mental ferment, of 
plans for logical, educational and social reform, even among the Jesuits; 
Baroque accepted the growing aristocratic reaction and the strengthening of 
existing organization by control from above. 


The foregoing somewhat ethereal argument may perhaps be made a little 
clearer by returning to the third heading: the direct cultural effects of the 
conflict which was unleashed on Central Europe in 1618. To what extent was 
it determinative in itself, and how far simply a catalyst ? 

The older historiography viewed the cultural, like the economic and 
social effects of the Thirty Years War, as uniformly disastrous. Traditional 
German accounts saw in the seventeenth century a failure of native talent 
resulting from the devastation, which meant in consequence the submission 
to an alien and shallow French influence lasting until the proto- Romantic 
Storm and Stress period of the seventeen-seventies. But this attitude was 
always in part (like some of the Czech writing) the rationalizing of a basic 
lack of sympathy, and it is now under revision. Certainly the Thirty Years 
War produced a crisis literature and art, especially among engravers and 
draughtsmen like Jacques Callot, and some writers hovering between 
hopelessness and Utopia (Grimmelshausen, Moscherosch, to a degree 
Comenius). It also gave rise to much partisan historiography, notably the 
high level of polemic sustained on behalf of the Czech Estates by P. Stránsky, 
Pavel Skála ze Zhoře, Andreas Habernfeld and Pavel Jesin z Bezdézí.3 

1 On emblems in general in this period see especially M. Praz, Studies tn 17th- 
century Imagery (2nd edn., Rome, 1964), a comprehensive bibliography of emblem- 
books; Rosemary Freeman, English Emblem Books (1948); A Schine, Emblematik 
und Drama im Zeitalter des Barock (Munich, 1964), chs. i and ii; R. J. Clements, 
Picta Poesis, Literary and Humanistic Theory tn Renaissance Tonblem- books (Rome, 
1960). There is now an invaluable guide and reference-book to the whole mentality 
of the emblematists: A. Henkel and A. Schöne, Emblemata, Handbuch für Sinn- 
bildkunst des XVI und XVII Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1967). 

2Cf. L. W. Forster, The Temper of 17th-century German Literature (1952), 


especially pp. 21 ff. 
3'These authors’ works have been regularly reprinted by the Czechs (especially 
Stránsky's Respublica Bojema), but are largely unknown elsewhere. Their roots in the 
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The character of patronage was drastically changed and many kinds of large- 
scale commission came to a temporary halt. But all this took place rather 
less dramatically and uniformly than once was thought, and did not repre- 
sent in itself a basic change of direction. Within the empire there were 
signs of new development before 1618: the architecture of Elias Holl in 
Augsburg, the rebuilding of Salzburg, the interaction of Italian motifs and 
native craftsmanship, the first Jesuit churches, and in many places the 
germination of the seeds of economic change. One may agree with the 
French historian Mandrou that the Baroque artistic impulse was the 
product of crisis,! but itwas not open warfare which determined it in Central 
Europe, though that may well have added force to its sense of trouble and 
lack of repose. 

The Bohemian case was in essence, it may be argued, the same story. 
In Bohemia, more than anywhere else, the years between 1618 and 1648 
were a time of suspended animation: although the campaign which cul- 
minated in the skirmish on the White Mountain proved to be crucial, and 
the institutional decision of 1627 to be lasting, rebels and émigrés fought on 
in neighbouring areas— Silesia, Lusatia, Slovakia, Southern Saxony— 
returning briefly in 1631—3 and during the sixteen-forties, and the solution 
was fully clear only in retrospect As has been seen, the quality and 
chronology of Bohemian Baroque, and particularly its national and class 
roots, have depended on the several viewpoints of its interpreters. But 
received opinion has been, with some modifications, that after this thirty- 
year hiatus the Westphalia Peace of 1648, as it sealed the coffin of Czech 
Protestantism, discovered also the full style and climate of the Baroque, full 
born like Athene from the head of Zeus, wrapped, if the mixed metaphor be 
excused, in the swaddling folds of Berniniesque monumental drapery. Let 
us rather consider here the underlying continuities by following through 
two different threads: on the one hand the prefigurations and early signs of 
the Baroque mood; on the other, the survivals of late Mannerist culture 
through the first half of the seventeenth century. This schematic treatment 
perforce obscures the already suggested overlap between the two, and such 
an overlap is very noticeable with some of the signs of revived Catholicism 
in Bohemia. 

The theory which links Baroque with a situation of crisis, social and 
political, has already been mentioned. The notion of crisis for Bohemia 
between 1580 and 1620 has of course been so freely canvassed that it has 
become almost axiomatic. Most recently the greatest expert on Czech 


years before 1620 are observed by J. V. Polišenský, ‘Die Tschechische Geschichts- 
schreibung des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts und die prager Akademie vor 1620’, 
Acta Universitatis Carolinae— Historia Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis, iv fasc. 2 
(1963), 132-6. 

1R. Mandrou, ‘Le baroque européen: mentalité pathétique et révolution sociale’, 
Annales, xv (1960), 898—914. 

2Prague was the scene of fighting again in the last year of the war. See J. V. 
Polišenský, Třicetiletá Válka a Cesky Ndrod (Prague, 1960) for a study of these later 
campaigns. 
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international relations in this period, Professor J. V. Polišenský of the Charles 
University, presented this tension in terms of a Catholic versus a Calvinist 
camp, the one—the side of both branches of the Habsburgs, Poland, and 
the papacy—content to maintain and exploit its successes of the sixteenth 
century, the other a militant Calvinist league with European contacte based 
on the Netherlands and Heidelberg.! There is much to commend this view: 
it highlights the polarizing of forces and the mounting strain which could 
not be resolved by the existing compromise mechanisms. Yet it does not 
seem adequate to explain the deeper intellectual roots of the revival of 
Catholicism. There are no reliable figures for allegiance to the Roman 
Church, either in the late sixteenth century or in 1620; it was certainly 
small, but it is nevertheless true to speak of a revival, not least because of 
the number of conversions of significant personalities. 'l'wo well-known 
examples were the future defenestratee Vilém Slavata and the future 
Statthalter in Bohemia Karl Liechtenstein, both of whom had earlier been 
associated with the Czech Brethren. The argument that men like Slavata 
and Zdenék Lobkovic were guided by purely materialistic motives is 
unacceptable. A deeper reason was the closeness of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion standpoint to some aspects of the intellectual world of the fin de siècle: 
the desire to retain unitary conceptions which were fast fading (there is 
something of this, mutatis mutandis, in some nineteenth-century Catholi- 
cism), the symbolism of the ‘T'ridentine Church, its pageantry and drama 
(parallelling the court mystiques of Mannerism), the renewal of education, 
the mystical, prophetic and even magical interests. The most striking 
category for studying this change is that of generations: the older more 
moderate, fatalistic and backward-looking; the younger more positive, 
practically motivated and impelled by inner confidence (sebevédomí). 
Its crucial date is nearer 1600 than 1620. 

What form did this early Catholic Baroque take? It stood aside from the 
Rudolfine ferment of ideas, and yet participated in it. On a popular level 
its most obvious characteristic is its strong literary and artistic propaganda. 
This word must, however, be used with care: thesetting-up of the Congrega- 
tio de Propaganda Fide in Rome dates from the first years after the White 
Mountain, but its inspiration was not only the political militancy of the 
Church; it was also the thinking of theorists like Campanella who were still 
in the ban of Mannerist ideas. In other words this Catholic, especially 
Jesuit, stress on dramatizing the faith was both a consequence of the 
political needs of the Tridentine papacy and more deeply a development of 
late Renaissance didactics and use of imagery. In Bohemia it annexed much 
of the popularity of the cult of Hus and Jerome of Prague, and expressed 
itself in processions, plays and pilgrimage.? ‘There were signs of the renewal 
of medieval cults—one of the earliest was that of St. Norbert, patron of the 


lPolifensky, Nizozemská politika a Bílá Hora (Prague, 1958) pp. 73-139, and 
several articles. 

2VaBica, pp. 128 f., 151-60, 177 ff. Cf. J. Schmidl, Historiae Societatis Jesu 
Provinciae Bohemiae Pars I-II (Prague, 1747—9) passim. 
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Strahov Premonstratensians, which led to the transfer of his mortal remains 
there in 1627—as of the isolated country shrines which later became an 
abiding feature in the Bohemian landscape. 

The intellectual roots of the movement are evident in a man like Pontanus, 
scholar and bibliophile, who as early as 1592 produced a life of the early 
Czech saint, Ivan, and followed it with a whole national hagiography.! 
Pontanus was also a poet and a familiar figure at Rudolf's court, and this 
link is clear too from the ubiquitous Simon Lomnicky z Budée, the writer 
of much casual, occasional and moralizing verse.? Lomnicky’s writings 
have a somewhat uneven, mercenary tone, and this appears as well in the 
Jesuit propagandists from the fifteen-eighties, Václav Sturm, Vaclav 
Brozius, Jan Rozenplut and others. But there was a more lasting aspect 
to their activity; they were associated with the old ‘moderate’ Catholic 
families of RoZmberk (Rosenberg), Pernstein and Hradec and with the 
energetic and learned Stanislav Pavlovsky, bishop of Olomouc (1578-97), 
while their literature was a direct foretaste of the Baroque, both in its motifs 
and its subjects, like the poems on the Four Last Things published in 
Prague in 1616 by the Hungarian Balint Lépés. 

In the emergence of Baroque poetry, as with the architecture still to be 
mentioned, there is much overlapping between the old century and the new. 
The seventeenth century takes over the metaphorical apparatus of the late 
sixteenth, the emblematic imagery, and so forth. But the background of 
the founders of the new poetic in Central Europe is fixed very firmly in the 
two decades to 1620: Martin Opitz’s early patrons were the learned Human- 
ists, emblem collectors and logicians of Silesia (Tobias Scultetus, Caspar 
Dornavius, etc.);> Ji Ttanovsky, the greatest Czech protestant hymn- 
writer of the seventeenth century, was formed in the atmosphere of these 
years and owed much to Mannerist models, especially Jan Campanus and 
the cosmopolitan influences at Rudolf’s court.4 A very interesting, though 
isolated, figure is Theobald Hock (Hick), regarded by experts as an impor- 
tant precursor of the German Baroque, whose style is yet heavy with 
the intellectual allusiveness of his age and the learned pursuits of the last 
member of the great RoZmberk family, Peter Vok, whose secretary he was 
till the latter's death in 1611.5 

Early Baroque in Bohemia was certainly a limited movement, restricted 
to a small minority; yet, without using the hateful categories ‘progressive’ 
or 'reactionary' or seeking to endow the movement with the moral weight 


1 Existing literature on Pontanus is very sparse, but see Bitnar, pp. 87—100. 

2 Ibid., pp. 101-11; E. Pražák, ‘O mravně výchovné próze Simona Lomnického” 
in PAispéoky k dějinám starši české literatury (Prague, 1958), pp. 205—13. 

3C. von Faber du Faur, ‘Der Aristarchus, eine Neuwertung’, Publications of the 
Mod. Lang. Soc. of America, lxix (1954), 566 ff.; M. Szyrocki, Martin Opitz (Berlin, 
1956), pp. 11—34. Cf. Neveux, pp. 83-90. 

*See the articles, especially that of J. Ludvíkovsky, in fi Třanovský, Sborník 
(Bratislava, 1936). 

5 K. Fleischmann, Theobald Hóck und das sprachliche Frithbarock (Reichenberg, 
1938); Cysarz, pp. 14 f. ; E. von Kamptz in Prager Jahrbuch 1943, pp. 83-7. 
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of a subsequent historicity, one may argue that it showed more room for 
development and more creativity than much of the superficial polemics of 
the Protestants. Equally it must not be dismissed as non-national: there is 
a consistent line of patriotism from the second generation of Jesuits in 
Bohemia like Pontanus and the old- Catholic families such as the RoZmberks, 
through Lobkovic and his henchmen and a number of leading figures after 
1620, for example the wandering preacher Albert Chanovsky, to the notable 
Jesuit historian Bohuslav Balbín. There is evidence of this in the much less 
than enthusiastic reaction of those who had supported Ferdinand II in 
1618—Lobkovic, Dietrichstein, Martinic, Slavata—to his extreme Viennese- 
German centralization forced through in 1627;! even in the attitude of 
Wallenstein, at least in the best existing analysis of his last years by Pekař. 
The duke of Friedland ordered portraits of St. Wenceslas to be incorporated 
in the decoration of his Prague palace.? 

The Protestants who were forced into exile were no less patriotic; in 
fact their propaganda specifically claimed a monopoly of the Bohemian- 
Hussite tradition. ‘They were also no less indebted to the old century; 
one of the dangers of the ' Catholic versus Calvinist' presentation of the 
years before 1618 is to exaggerate the activism of the evangelical leaders. 
The most serious and respected of these, Rožmberk, Budovec and Žerotín, 
were all men whose minds had been formed in the moderating climate of the 
previous generation and who possessed its characteristic intellectual cast 
with its leaning to the mystical and irrational.4 The survival of this mood 
among the exiles after 1620 is clearest of all with Comenius, the most famous 
of seventeenth-century Czechs. 

Comenius's life was one of perpetual wanderings amid disappointment 
and frustration, punctuated by the direct personal effects of military events, 
yet his mind and philosophy, as revealed in his writings, show a continuous 
development, and he carried to their logical conclusion some of the key 
ideas of the world into which he was born in 1592.5 ‘This impression is 


1Cf. Z. Kalista, Čechové, kteři tvořili d&iny svéta (Prague, 1939), pp. 79-81; 
Fr. Rachlík: ‘Slavativ pokus a nezávislost české koruny na komoře dvorské z 
roku 1614’, in Sbornik praci věnovaných J. B. Novákovi (Prague, 1932), pp. 468- 
85; Fr. Hrubý: ‘První pokusy císaře Ferdinanda II o změnu moravské ústavy po 
Bilé Hoře’ in Sbornik praci věnovaných G. Friedrichovi (Prague, 1931), pp. 137-45. 

27. Wirth, ‘Valdštejn a současné uménf', in Doba bélohorskd a Albrecht x Valdštejna 
(Prague, 1934), pp. 173 f. ; Gurlitt, pp. 11 ff. 

3Cf, the argument of E. Winter, Die tschechische und slowakische Emigration in 
Deutschland im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1955), pp. 1—8 and passim. 

4No existing treatment does adequate justice to these men, though O. Odložilík, 
Karel star ze Zerotina (Prague, 1936) is an extremely useful biography. Zerotin’s 
character emerges most clearly from his international correspondence: Dofisy 
Karla st. xe Zerotína 1591-1610, ed. F. Dvorsky (Prague, 1904). For RoZmberk, see 
the contemporary chronicle of Vaclav Březan, Poslední Rožmberkové, ed. J. Dostál 
(Prague, 1941), pp. 173-254; and the study by A. Rybička in Časopis Českého 
Musea, liv (1880), 85-109, 218-48, 437-57, lv (1881), 38-55, 187-202, 366-75. 

5Of the enormous literature on Comenius very little is relevant to the present 
approach. See recently in this connection: J. Tvrdý, ‘Komenský a Descartes’, 
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probably heightened by the long gestation of his compositions as he moved 
across the face of Europe: his work began before 1620 and only culminated 
in the great pansophic and didactic schemes of the sixteen-forties and 
sixteen-fifties, the ideals of the Consultatio Catholica. Before 1620 he was 
already interested in antiquities and cartography, grammars and diction- 
aries and problems of logic, and was beginning his conscious search for an 
all-embracing framework to explain the complex variety of experience, 
the ‘theatre of the universe of things’ as he called it. After 1620 he fell into 
a mood of despair, mitigated only by his Utopian dreams. This was when 
he wrote his ' Labyrinth of the World', a thoroughly Mannerist conceit 
which had precursors in Germany (especially the Lutheran mystic Valentin 
Andreae) and even in Bohemia (Nathaniel and Vaclav Vodüansky).! The 
idea of a ‘Speculum’ was originally medieval, but it had developed through 
the sixteenth-century catch-all of knowledge and mirror of princes to 
become a pansophic conception of the educational, political, social and 
intellectual system as an ideal totality. In Comenius’s allegorical novel of 
1623 his temporary period of extreme pessimism obscured the link between 
the ‘encyclopedia’ of the world and his beatific vision of a divine paradise. 
In truth his view of the world is the reverse of Utopia, it is, to coin a phrase, 
Dystopia. But his underlying assumptions emerged again later as the 
stimulus to his crowning achievement: his attempt to embrace all knowledge 
—pansophy—and his philosophy of education. 

Perhaps the Comenius of the familiar picture, the sage pedagogue with 
white hair and flowing beard, is not today a personality to fire the imagina- 
tion. This is certainly the Comenius revered by later protestant scholarship 
and in this influence lies his significance to posterity. But the root of his 
ideas really lay in the reformism of youth, his years at the University of 
Herborn from 1611 to 1613 under one of the most precocious and brilliant 
scholars of the early seventeenth century, J. H. Alsted, in an atmosphere of 
advanced logical and metaphysical debate. Alsted was an adherent of late 
Humanist speculation in its extreme form: the building of an encyclopedic 
system based on the belief in a ‘key’ to knowledge which was ultimately 
mystical and close to the magical spirit of contemporary natural philosophy.” 

It was this stimulus which excited Comenius's continued interest in 


Acta Comeniana (1959), I-15; K. Schaller, PAN, Untersuchungen zur Comentus- 
Terminologie (The Hague, 1958); J. Patočka, Aristoteles, jeho předchůdci a dědicové 
(Prague, 1964), pp. 329-88; E. Angyal, Die slawische Barockwelt (Leipzig, 1961), 
pp. 92 ff.; Neveux, pp. 69—76. The best biographies of Comenius the educationalist 
in an accessible language are Anna Heyberger, Yean Amos Comenius (Paris, 1928) and 
the recent monolithic study by M. Blekastad, Comentus, Versuch eines Umrisses von 
Leben, Werk, und Schicksal des Y. A. Komensky (Oslo, 1969). 

1D, CiXevsky, ‘Comenius’ “Labyrinth of the World”’, Harvard Slavic Studies, 
10952 83—135; V. Andreae, Christianopolis, ed. F. E. Held (New York, 1916). 

2J. H. Alsted, Clavis Artis Lullianae (Strasbourg, 1609); Panacea philosophica 

(Herborn, 1610); Trigae Canonicae (Frankfurt, 1612), etc. The crowning work of 
Alsted’s life was his Encyclopedia (Herborn, 1630). In his later years he worked in 
"Transylvania. Cf. P. Rossi, Clavis Universalis (Milan—Naples, 1960), pp. 179-84. 
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pansophy. More important still, it conditioned his belief in education as 
the means to salvation. No true pedagogic philosophy ever stood inde- 
pendently: each is necessarily the application of a view of truth. Comenius 
believed fervently in education as the means to universal pansophy, and 
this he supported with the urgency of his prophetic conviction; hence the 
significance of his faith in chiliasts which has seemed so ‘anachronistic’. 
His educational reorganization, popularized by Samuel Hartlib and the 
English Comenians, stood nearer to Campanella and other Mannerist 
thinkers than to Locke, and was part of their reaction against straightforward 
and superficial Humanist teaching, just as the Ramists were reconsidering 
the parts of rhetoric and the power of logic.! Comenius’s plan involved a 
universal academy of learned men—that was one of the main projects of his 
supporters—and in this it ran parallel to the schemes of J. Jungius, Andreae 
and others who sought to further the attainment of wisdom by founding 
élite societies in Germany during the Thirty Years War and afterwards.” 

In Comenius's thought there was some mysticism and a large admixture 
of what may be called ‘magic’, that is the appeal to a world whose forces 
cannot be perceived through the senses, but only known by means of a 
divinely-aided intuition. Both these attitudes were, however, widespread 
in Comenius's youth, even among the forces of established religion, within 
the Catholic orders as in a Protestant like Václav Budovec—one of whose 
works, the Circulus Horologi Lunaris et Solaris is strongly imbued with 
mystic symbolism—or Johann Kepler, who worked in Prague from 1600 to 
1612.3 It was only the progressive advance during the seventeenth century 
of the new Cartesian philosophy and the empiricism of the Baconians which 
made such opinions seem anachronistic. The pansophists certainly had a 
direct, even experimental approach to nature, but it was predicated on a 
higher illumination of the intellect, in Comenius’s case a narrowly religious 
postulate, which rendered his natural science traditional and, in the eyes of 
posterity, benighted. 

In Bohemia after 1620 there is the same persistence of attitudes and habits 
of thought among Catholic intellectuals who remained within the Habsburg 
lands and had views on human knowledge and the pursuit of science 
similar to those of the Protestants. It was never possible either at the time 
or subsequently to attempt an assessment of the Jesuits’ contribution to 
learning. In seventeenth-century Bohemia they could arouse the fury of 


1Cf, E. Garin, L'Educazione in Europa 1400-1600 (Bari, 1957), pp. 183 ff. The 
significance of the complex corpus of Ramism in the movement of intellectual reform 
around 1600 has recently begun to be clarified by some pioneer American studies: 
W. S. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England (New York, 1961); W. S. Ong, Ramus 
and the Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), especially ch. xi. 

2 Cf, L. Keller, Comenius und die Akademien (Berlin, 1895); E. Guhrauer, Joachim 
Jungius (Stuttgart, 1850); H. Schneider, Joachim Morsius und sein Kreis (Lübeck, 
1929); and other specialized writings on the German ‘literary’ academies like the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. 

3See most recently R. Haase, ‘Keplers Weltharmonik und das naturwissen- 
schaftliche Denken’, Antaios, v (1964), 125-36. 
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fellow-Catholics as well as Protestants and the reorganization after 1620 was 
by no means a simple capitulation to them. There was a heated struggle 
between the Society and Harrach, archbishop of Prague, for control over the 
University and the new priests’ seminary.! Yet when this has been said, 
Catholic scholarship, in its best manifestations, both within the Society of 
Jesus and outside, tended still to further that marriage of metaphysical 
speculation with direct and precise observation which was the legacy of the 
later sixteenth century, and its scientific experimentation parallelled the 
historical work of the Bollandists. Ideally theirs was a unity of faith and 
reason, mediated by the conscious or unconscious application of higher 
intuitions. 'l'here was no link of this kind between the creeds of the Protest- 
ants and their empirical thinking, especially where, as Calvinists, they 
increasingly rejected the magical in religion and with it destroyed that unity 
of their inherited conceptual world. 

The most famous Jesuit pansophist was Athanasius Kircher in Rome, 
whose symbolism and magic went far beyond the orthodox. Kircher had a 
Czech epigone and follower, one Kaspar Knittel, a pedestrian encyclopedic 
compiler, but a more significant Czech friend of his was the notable but 
neglected philosopher Jan Marek Marci. Marci,? who was born in 1595 
and trained as a doctor, became a professor in Prague, where he seems to 
have occupied a neutral position, and acted as mediator in the dispute 
between Jesuits and archbishop. He was highly regarded in his day, both as 
physician and thinker—he knew William Harvey and attracted the atten- 
tion of other English scholars. In some ways his views were markedly 
advanced, even experimental: thus he seems to have developed theories on 
the resolution of force and the movement of the pendulum independently 
of Galileo and Huygens, and he has even been presented as a nineteenth- 
century mechanist avant la lettre. Clearly, in common with all the great 
natural philosophers of the seventeenth century, he was a mixture of the 
old and the new, but traditional powers and assumptions influenced him 
more than they did, for example, Boyle or Newton. His was a firm restate- 
ment of the old cosmology, with elements of neo-Platonic idealism and 
Hermetic magic. He certainly believed in exact observation, but it 
was combined with a deeply mystical attitude to the ultimate pursuit of 


1 Fr. Krásl, Arnošt Hrabě Harrach (Prague, 1886), pp. 158 f., 267 f., 365—412. 

2On Marci: J. Vinař, Jan Marcus Marci x Kronlandu (Prague, 1934), a brief 
biography; B. Baumann, ‘Filosofické názory Jana Marka Marci’, Rozpravy 
Československé Akademie Véd, Rada Společenských Véd, Ixvii, no. 8 (1957); J. Marek, 
‘Některé názory Jana Marka Marci’, Acta historiae rerum naturalium nec non techni- 
carum, v (1960), 210-24; W. Pagel, "Religious motives in the medical biology of the 
17th century’, Bull. Inst. Hist. Medicine, iii (1935), 97-128, 213-31, 265—312; 
E. Winter, ‘Deutsches Geistesleben in Barock und Aufklärung’, in Das Sudeten- 
deutschtum, ed. G. Pirchan et al. (Brünn etc., [1937]), pp. 401 ff.; and moet recently: 
J. Smolka, ‘Johannes Marcus Marci’, Acta historiae rerum naturalium nec non 
techmcarum, special issue 3 (1967), 5-25. 

3'The very titles of his main works are evidence of this: Idearum operatricum Idea 
(Prague, 1635), and Philosophia vetus restituta, Omnia in omnibus (1662). 
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knowledge, an attitude comparable to Kircher’s or even to that of the 
curious English figure Robert Fludd.! Marci’s important writings on medi- 
cine, physics and optics were all underpinned by a uniform metaphysical 
theory of cosmic hierarchy and the correspondences between its various 
parts. 

There is no space here to investigate other representatives of this kind 
of survival: for example the Premonstratensian Hieronymus Hirnhaim 
(1637—70) whose major work was close to Marci's philosophy of secret 
sympathies and antipathies, though with a special stress on the uncertainty 
of immediate experience and an almost Nominalist insistence on divine 
omnipotence;? or the many-sided professor of the Jesuit university in 
Trnava(Nagyszombat), Martin Szentiványi (1633—1705) and the relation of 
his thinking to that of the Calvinist encyclopaedists in Transylvania, 
. notably Bisterfeld, the friend of Alsted, and Apáczai? But one thread may 
be drawn out: a central feature in Marci is the belief that light is somehow 
a positive creative force. This metaphysic of light played an important 
role also in the philosophy of one of his Czech contemporaries, the Capuchin 
Valerian Magni. Magni too had spent his youth in the atmosphere of 
Mannerist Prague and his assumption of the innate forces of light clearly 
derives from the optics of Kepler, whom he knew, and perhaps there was 
also the influence of the strange founder of the Capuchin order in Prague, 
St. Lawrence of Brindisi. On a wider view his preoccupation was character- 
istic of the age before 1618: the neo-Platonists, especially Patrizi (who was 
so important in the development of Comenius); the symbolism of the 
alchemists in their description of the ‘Great Work’ of transmutation; the 
passage from darkness to light of the mystics. 

As the evolution of creative thinking in the Czech lands was seriously 
disturbed, but not fundamentally altered, by the Estates revolt, so creative 
art in the tempestuous years between 1612 and 1648 saw a drastic interrup- 
tion of traditions but no equivalent stylistic break. The disruption of 
artistic circles in Prague after 1618 is very striking, but we must beware of 
putting the blame entirely on those events. The real diaspora began earlier, 
in 1612, with the death of Rudolf and Matthias’s withdrawal of the Imperial 
court to Vienna. The growing tension between the two religious camps was 
thereby dramatized: Rudolf, at least in his best years, had been a focus and 


lFor instance both Marci and Fludd develop the occult theory of the world of 
appearance as tbe shadow-image of the world of reality. This is the centre of Fludd’s 
major work, Utriusque Cosmi Historia (Oppenheim, 1616-24); see J. B. Craven, 
Doctor Robert Fludd (Kirkwall, 1902), pp. 62 ff.; cf. F. A. Yates, The Art of Memory 
(1966), pp. 321 ff. 

2C. S. Barach, Hieronymus Hirnhatm (Vienna, 1864) who stresses his scepticism. 

3On Szentiványi: E. Angyal, in Ost und West in der Geschichte des Denkens und der 
kulturellen Beziehungen: Festschrift E. Winter (Berlin, 1966), pp. 152-63; J. Midianik 
et al., Dejiny staršej slovenskej literatury (Bratislava, 1958), pp. 243—6; and especially 
J. Serf5z6, Szentiványi Márton munkássága a XVII század küzdelmeiben (Budapest, 
1942). Cf. J. Kvacsala, ‘Bisterfeld János Henrik Élete (Századok, 1891), pp. 447-78, 
545—77; I. Bán, Apdcxai Csere fános (Budapest, 1958). 
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point of contact. À few of Rudolf's artists remained: Aegidius Sadeler, one 
of the leading engravers of the period; Adriaen de Vries, pupil of Giovanni 
Bologna and later designer of garden statuary for Wallenstein; Peter 
Stevens the painter; Ottavio Miseroni the stone-cutter, and a few others. 
But most foreigners left, and in the sixteen-twenties much local talent also 
preferred exile, among them the greatest painter of the Bohemian Baroque, 
Karel Skréta, and the engraver and draughtsman Václav Hollar, who became 
well known in antiquarian and royalist circles in England. 

What was achieved in those years-was mostly architectural, and here there 
is an unresolved debate about style. Are these buildings Mannerist or 
Baroque—the Matthias gateway of Prague castle, dating from 1613; the 
church of Maria de Victoria, begun in 1611; the Jesuit church of Stara 
Boleslav, built between 1617 and 1625; the commissions of Wallenstein in 
the sixteen-twenties ?? The debate itself is hardly surprising, for we have 
here a fusing of the two styles: the Catholics took over a protestant church 
in 1620 to celebrate their victory, and found it answered their aesthetic 
requirements; Wallenstein’s palace on the Mala Strana shows perhaps a 
Baroque use of space, yet the designs of one of his architects, Pieroni, and 
his sculptor De Vries, are pure Mannerist.? 

Seventeenth-century development in general tells the same story. Much 
of its symbolism, unreality and conscious revivalism brings it very close to 
the allusiveness and conceits of court Mannerism, as in the allegorical 
decoration of aristocratic palaces, or the Gothic effects of Santin-Aichel. 
The Hungarian historian Endre Angyal has elaborated the theory of a 
specifically ‘Slav’ Baroque, stressing its strongly Humanist and learned 
background, its aristocratic character, and its penchant for Gothic revival.4 
His incisive argument may not stand entire (an earlier German historian 
took these same Gothic elements for a purely German influence),5 but it 
suggests ' Mannerist' continuity in the whole of Central European Baroque, 
and the persistence of such features in the fine arts is part of a wider pattern. 
Perhaps there is a distinct Czech quality of conservatism, but the foreign 


1E, Dostál, Hollar (Prague, 1924), pp. 1 ff.; J. Neumann, 'Kitalskym za&átküm 
Karla Škréty’, Uménd, iii (1955), 308-29. 

2Cf. Československá Vlastivěda, viii, Umění (Prague, 1935), pp. 121 ff.; Tapié, 

pp. 197-207; Barock in Böhmen, ed. K. M. Swoboda (Munich, 1964), pp. 168. 

* Wirth, pp. 173 ff.; C. Buchwald, Adriaen de Vries (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 83-01. 
The church now known as Panna Marie Vítězná in the Malá Strana was begun in 
1611 asa protestant building dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

^Angyal Die slawische Barockwelt, pp. 19 ff. Santin-Aichel's most notable 
constructions were the symbolic Gothic monastic buildings at Zd'ár nad Sázavou 
and Kladruby. Cf. the brilliant guide-book by B. Knox, Bohemia and Moravia, an 
Architectural Companion (1962), pp. 131-41. 

5 Gurlitt, pp. 206 ff. Both at least were agreed on the phenomenon: * Ausser in 
England, ausser in den starr conservativen Collegien von Oxford ist meines Wissens 
nirgends in der Welt um 1700 in bewusster Absichtlichkeit gotisch gebaut worden, 
ausser in Böhmen’ (ibid.). There was an important continuance of Gothic traditions 
of building in the period before 1620 which was more than mere survival; cf. 
E. Samánková, Architektura České Renesance (Prague, 1961), pp. 101-2. 
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influences are clear, and here again the White Mountain was not a critical 
turning-point: artists from abroad were a part of the whole Bohemian fabric 
of building; panorog and sculpture before:then as afterwards, and the 
Italians hired by the Cerníns, Nosticz and Harrach in the sixteen-aixties are 
parallelled by those hired by Rožmberk, Hradec and Lobkovic in the fifteen- 
eighties. Already during Rudolf’s time there was a large Italian artistic 
colony in Prague, and in the fifteen-nineties it built itself the first oval 
church in Central Europe.! If we bear Johannes Kepler in mind we should 
perhaps callitelliptical. , 

These reflections on the fine arts ave led back to the problems initially 
posed in this article, and it remains only to offer a few conclusions on the 
nature of the development which has been analysed. The stress here has 
been on the organic emergence of the Baroque out of what I have called ‘late 
Mannerism’, and in this sense it was a profounder movement than simply 
the triumph, as in 1620, of a lower-order, mainly ostentatious art. It has 
been argued that Baroque was, paradoxically, more nearly a pure 'style'— 
that is an artistic manner divorced from extra-artistic content—than 
Mannerism itself. This seems clear from the degeneration of poetic 
invention, emblems, visual symbolism and the like into pure ceremony and 
‘effect’. In other words Baroque was further from a philosophy and its 
drama more self-contained, even self-contrived, and this explains its 
increasing distance from new seventeenth-century processes of thought. 
The.century’s crucial intellectual development was the breakdown of the 
unitary cosmology which the Renaissance had taken over from the middle 
ages and elaborated with its characteristic revival of magical and neo- 
Platonic thinking. That cosmology was gradually replaced by a mechanistic 
and empirical world-view which abstained from metaphysical questioning 
and thus came into conflict with the pansophic and symbolic positions of 
Comenius and Marci. Its artistic expression was more nearly the Classicism 
of Poussin and Versailles: for while all art from 1500 till almost our own 
day was to some extent a debate with the Classics, which form an under- 
current in the Baroque and even in Mannerism;? it was the French example 
which was the new and original style of the seventeenth century, and its 
apprehension of nature—in painting, sculpture, even formal gardening— 
became a scientific vision very different from the animated, sometimes 
animistic and always symbolical representations of the Mannerists. The 
creative impulse of the latter, while finding some expression in the art of 
the Baroque, had a fuller echo and revival in the time of Rococo, the 
pre-Romantics and some of the secretive undercurrents of the eighteenth- 
century—Herder and Rousseau, the pietists and the Illuminist lodges. 

1On the growing trading connection with Italy at this time see J. Janáček, D&eny 
obchodu v pfedbélohorské Praze (Prague, 1955) passim. 

2Cf. the important articles by P. Francastel, ‘Baroque et Classique’, Annales, xii 
(1957), 207-22; ‘Poussin et l'homme historique’, ibid., xix (1964), 1-18. 

3Palladio and his Prague follower Bonifaz Wolmut come to mind (O. Frejková, 


Palladianismus v Ceské Renesanci (Prague, 1941); cf. R. Wittkower, Architectural 
Principles in the Age of Humanism (3rd edn., 1962), p. 3). 


The Rise of the Opposition at Wildman's Club 


AFTER Newcastle had fallen from power in May 1762 a division of opinion 
occurred in his party over the extent to which Bute's administration was to 
beopposed. Whereas Hardwicke and Devonshire and other members of the 
Old Whig hierarchy urged restraint and were reluctant to enter opposition, 
Newcastle himself was in favour of some measure of opposition to embarrass 
the administration and force himself back into power. Some of the younger 
and more radical members of his party were however anxious for a more 
strenuous opposition. Finding they could gain no leadership from the party 
hierarchy, Newcastle especially being restrained by the cautious counsel of 
Hardwicke and Devonshire, this group of men, anxious for a thorough- 
going opposition, eventually resorted to the formation of a political club, 
later known as Wildman's, as a rallying point for their activities. 'T'o preserve 
the unity of the party and to maintain their leadership Newcastle and the 
Old Whig hierarchy were forced to associate themselves with the organiza- 
tion and it assumed an important place in the development of the party. 

The growth of Wildman's Club has been noticed and its importance in 
the history of the Rockingham Whig party has been remarked upon both by 
Dame Lucy Sutherland and by the late Sir Lewis Namier! but as yet no 
published study of the formation, organization and activities of the club has 
appeared.? The present article is an attempt to fulfil this need. 

Following his resignation in May 1762 Newcastle at first attempted to 
financially embarrass the administration by personally retaining the loyalty 
of the government financiers to prevent the government raising the loan 
for the coming year. This process was frustrated because of the natural 
proclivity of the financiers to support the administration in power on which 
they depended for their livelihood and because Bute's administration was 
becoming able to negotiate the peace of Paris and therefore needed to 
borrow less money. Thus Newcastle turned to the peace terms as a suitable 
topic to embarrass the administration but here again he found himself in 
difficulty for he would be accused of factiously opposing terms which behad | 
been prepared to accept when in office. Hardwicke and Devonshire were 

1See L. S. Sutherland, ‘Edmund Burke and the first Rockingham ministry’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xlvii (1932), 527; L. B. Namier, England in the Age of the American 
Revolution (and edn., 1961), pp. 417-18. 

2For a study of Newcastle's opposition tactics following his resignation see A. 
Hardy, ‘The Duke of Newcastle and his Friends in Opposition, 1762—5' (un- 
published Manchester M.A. thesis, 1956). See also D. H. Watson, “The Duke of 
Newcastle, the Marquis of Rockingham and Mercantile Interests in London and 
the Provinces 1761-8’ (unpublished Sheffield Ph.D. thesis, 1968), pp. 129-94. Mr. 
Hardy’s thesis contained an investigation into the history of Wildman’s and reached 
similar conclusions to my own but I have explained certain aspects of the history of 
the club in more detail. 
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not slow to point this out to him and to urge moderation. When the ' mas- 
sacre of the Pelhamite Innocents' began with the dismissal of Devonshire, 
Newcastle hoped to rally his party with a campaign of systematic resigna- 
tions and staunch opposition to the peace terms but these hopes again 
proved illusory because Hardwicke and Devonshire restrained him. By 
now, however, the younger supporters of the party were growing restive and 
on 29 November 1762 Newcastle reported to Hardwicke that: 


My nephew Onslow tells me, that our friends in the House of Commons are 
desirous of collecting themselves together, that they may know one another; for 
that purpose they wish to have a meeting—they are sure, they will be 180 at least. 
This deserves consideration as I told Mr. Onslow... . Mr. Onslow says that if 
nothing is done and that soon, we shall not only lose all our friends; that they will 
think themselves sacrificed; that they have belonged to us, and will belong to us; 
but if after all they have done, it is to end in nothing, they must and will go elsewhere 
and that the Duke of Grafton is the strongest in this way of thinking! 


The following day Newcastle himself was informed by Onslow that a group 
of these supporters had dined at Grafton's house, shown themselves to be 
extremely discontented with the lack of a plan and pleaded for action. 
Onslow ended his letter with an impassioned plea for a policy.? Namier 
pointed out that this group, consisting of the duke of Grafton, Lords George 
and John Cavendish, Lord Middleton, Thomas Townshend (junior), 
Charles Townshend (1728-1810), Lord Villiers, George Onslow and 
Richard Hopkins, were all except Grafton and Hopkins in the house of 
commons and were all young, George Cavendish aged thirty-five being the 
eldest.3 

Newcastle was anxious to give the group the policy and leadership which 
it demanded but was restrained because of the disinclination of Hardwicke 
and Devonshire to appear at the head of what might seem a factious oppo- 
sition. He also found it difficult to select a leader for the party in the house 
of commons, where the power of this group lay. Legge, his most trusted 
and experienced follower in that House was as reluctant to lead an opposition 
as his colleagues in the Newcastle Whig hierarchy who sat in the house of 
lords. Moreover Newcastle failed to secure a thorough-going alliance with 
Pitt against the peace preliminaries and when these were debated in the 
house of commons in early December 1762 the party had no real policy. 
Discontent grew stronger among the group of young supporters anxious 
for opposition who had already met on 30 November and feeling was 


i Newcastle Papers, British Museum, Additional MS. 32945 fos. 200-1, Newcastle 
to Hardwicke, 29 Nov. 1762. Additional MSS. cited in this article are all in the 
British Museum. 

2 Ibid. fos. 227-30, G. Onslow to Newcastle, 30 Nov. 1762. 

3Namier, England tn the Age of the American Revolution, p. 392. Charles Towns- 
hend (1728-1810) was usually referred to as ‘the Spaniard’ to distinguish him from 
Charles Townshend (1725-67). Bracketed dates are used in this article to identify 
him when necessary. 
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intensified by the fact that although the “massacre of the Pelhamite Inno- 
cents’ was at its height in December 1762, Newcastle failed to produce an 
opposition policy, Devonshire in particular urging restraint because he 
wished to act a dignified part in accordance with the principles of his party.! 

On Tuesday 21 December Newcastle and Rockingham met a group of the 
young men at Onslow's. Among those representing the more radical 
element were Lord Bessborough, Lord Frederick Cavendish, Lord Middle- 
ton, Lord Villiers, T'homas Pelham and 'Thomas Townshend. Newcastle 
stated that: 


They were all, except Offley, violent for a club, Lord Bessborough as much as any 
of them; and I think, at last the Marquess gave into them. They said there was 
nothing to be done without it; that they must collect their friends; and they seemed 
much elated with the effect, which the violences and persecutions have had every- 
where. 

I opposed, to the utmost, these clubs or meetings, that they carried much the 
air of faction. One of them (I think it was My Lord Villiers or Onslow) said they 
liked it the better; they were glad the ministers should see, there was a faction 
against them. I then said, it would expose their weaknesses, for no one doubtful 
friend would come near them. I have done my part, what they will do I know not.? 


' It seems strange that Newcastle, who from October 1762 had been trying 
to rally the opposition, should disapprove when it seemed that some form of 
opposition was at last beginning to present itself. But there were two 
obstacles, in his opinion, to the formation of a club, an idea now coming to 
the forefront. First it was the idea of the younger members of the party, 
not of the great nobles, and as such Newcastle looked down on it as factious, 
and secondly, knowing Hardwicke's and Devonshire's views on opposition, 
he could hardly favour such a plan. Yet he might have had some sympathy 
with the idea for after his report of the meeting of 21 December to Devon- 
shire he continued: 


If the Duke [of Cumberland] Your Grace, the Duke of Grafton, the Marquess of 
Rockingham, My Lord Hardwicke and My Lord Kinnoull shall be of the opinion 
that any opposition, at present impracticable, or inadvisable, let them say so, and 
I assure your Grace, I shall acquiesce, with great pleasure and satisfaction. I 
have shewed my inclination to support the Whigs. If they and the chief amongst 
us think it should be pushed now—I have done my duty and shall be very easy.? 


Devonshire, however, continued to advise that the party should be quiet 
and collecttheirstrength. He wrote: 


I am strongly against a club, when once an opposition is formed, it may be very 
proper, but till that is settled it would only have the appearance of faction, and I am 
afraid would be of no service, as the jolly fellows are more numerous on the other 
side of the question. 


I Watson, pp. 138-65. 

2 Add. MS. 32945 fo. 341, Newcastle to Devonshire, 23 Dec. 1762, quoted 
Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution, p. 417. 

3 Add. MS. 32945 fos. 346—7, Newcastle to Devonshire, 23 Dec. 1762. 

4 Ibid. fo. 373, Devonshire to Newcastle, 26 Dec. 1762. 
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Lord Kinnoull, on whose advice Newcastle placed much reliance, also came 
out strongly against the idea of a political club, for the same reason.! 

According to Namier the next action of the young men, on 31 January 
1763, was an attempt to seek Pitt's help. Newcastle disapproved of this 
move: he resisted the proposal to go in a body to Pitt because he wanted the 
approach to be made only by members of the hierarchy of his party.” 
Namier concluded that by June 1763 Newcastle was taking the credit for the 
success of the organization. His conclusion is based on a letter from 
Newcastle to Kinnoull on 3 June 1763 in which he wrote: 


The society, which we had so successfully established by our dinners of the most 
respectable persons in both Houses, of which Mr. Pitt and My Lord Temple were 
principal parts, had given such a new spirit to our affairs, that soon showed itself 
in both Houses, and particularly in the House of Lords, to such a degree, that in 
the opinion of everybody, that was one of the principal causes of the sudden and 
most surprising retreat of the Minister.? 


From this one would be led to believe that the club which was to become 
Wildman's grew steadily within the ranks of the Old Whig party. 

Namier's conclusion seems to be erroneous. Although Wildman’s Club 
did spring from the meeting on 21 December 1762 it nevertheless grew up 
apart from the main development in the opposition tactics in 1763 and the 
attempted alliance with Pitt. It is more probable that the club existed 
informally during 1763 and its formal inauguration and rise to the forefront 
of opposition politics did not come until the Wilkes case became the promi- 
nent issue in politics very late in 1763 and early in 1764. 

It is true that the next move of the young men, on 31 January 1763, was to 
endeavour to seek Pitt's help, a move strongly deprecated by Newcastle 
because it did not come from the recognized leaders of his party. On the 
same day that he wrote to Hardwicke reporting what the young men 
desired to do, and saying that he was strongly against it, he also wrote to 
Rockingham and Devonshire urging them to go and see Pitt.5 Moreover 
there is no evidence that any of the young men saw Pitt in the next few days. 
On 5 February Newcastle wrote to Devonshire enquiring whether he had 
seen Pitt, without mentioning any other visit, and on 6 February Devonshire 
replied saying that he had been unable to see Pitt because Pitt was ill.® Tt 
thus seems unlikely that any of the young men met Pitt during this period. 
Indeed when Devonshire and Rockingham eventually visited Pitt on 17 


lAdd. MS. 32945 fos. 376-85, Kinnoull to Newcastle, 26 Dec. 1762, quoted 
Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution, p. 417. 

? [bid.; Add. MS. 32946 fo. 264, Newcastle to Hardwicke, 31 Jan. 1763. 

?Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution, pp. 417-18; Add. MS. 
32949 fo. 15, Newcastle to Kinnoull, 3 June 1763. 

4Add. MS. 32946 fo. 264, Newcastle to Hardwicke, 31 Jan. 1763. 

5 Ibid.; ibid. fo. 259, Newcastle to Rockingham, 31 Jan. 1763; ibid. fo. 266, New- 
castle to Devonshire, 31 Jan. 1763. 

6 Ibid. fo. 317, Newcastle to Devonshire, 5 Feb. 1763; ibid. fo. 329, Devonshire to 
Newcastle, 6 Feb. 1763. 
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February and 4 March 1763 respectively, their letters to Newcastle re- 
porting their visits make no mention of any contact between the young men 
of the party and Pitt.! Furthermore, on 16 March when Hardwicke wrote to 
Newcastle concerning a motion that Wilkes was about to make, calling for 
the subscribers to the last government loan, he stated that 'Sir William 
Baker and our warm friends were much for it' but also made it quite clear 
that neither he, nor Baker and his friends, had any idea of Pitt's opinion of 
the matter. Indeed it seems to have been Rockingham's mission to Pitt 
that was successful because on 8 March 1763 there was a great opposition 
dinner at which most of the Old Whig hierarchy and Temple and Pitt were 
present but there is no record of the presence of any of the young men. 
The alliance which emerged seems to have favoured concerted opposition 
to the cider duty rather than whole-hearted agreement for opposition to the 
peace treaty, the course which interested the younger members of the party.? 
There is further evidence that Rockingham was in contact with Pitt later in 
March, May and June 17634 but no evidence that the young men of the party 
were in contact with him. Thus, if one re-examines Newcastle’s letter to 
Kinnoull bearing these points in mind two facts immediately emerge. 
First, Newcastle writes of the society consisting of the ' most respectable 
persons in both houses'. On no other occasion does he speak of the group 
that was to emerge at Wildman's Club in these terms and indeed it is easy 
to believe that he would be very reluctant to describe its members in this 
way. Secondly, the specific mention of Temple and Pitt also implies that 
Newcastle was referring to meetings that were inaugurated on 8 March 
1763 and consisted only of opposition leaders and not the 'zealous young 
men’ as well, as Namier's statement suggests.? Moreover on the day before 
Newcastle wrote to Kinnoull he had written a letter to Hardwicke discussing 
the Wilkes affair in which he contrasted the violent attitude of his young 
zealous friends with the very moderate attitude of Pitt. Also in an inter- 
view with Charles Yorke on 8 June 1763 Pitt spoke of being united with the 
‘great Whig Lords '.? 

There is further evidence to support the contention that Wildman's 
developed away from the main stream of the opposition based on an alliance 


i Add. MS. 32947 fo. 21, Devonshire to Newcastle, 17 Feb. 1763; ibid. fo. 180, 
Rockingham to Newcastle, 4 Match 1763. 

? Ibid. fo. 246, Hardwicke to Newcastle, 18 March 1763. 

3P. C. Yorke, Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke (Cam- 
bridge, 1913), iii. 381, also p. 182. 

4Sheffield City Libraries, Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments, Rockingham 
Papers, R1—370, Newcastle to Rockingham, 27 March 1763. I am indebted to the 
Earl Fitzwilliam for allowing me to use these papers. Add. MS. 32948 fo. 404, 
Newcastle to Rockingham, 29 May 1763; Add. MS. 32949 fo. 56, Hardwicke to 
Newcastle, 8 June 1763. 

5See above p. 58. A few of the ‘zealous young men’ who were closely associated 
with the Old Whig hierarchy do on occasion seem to have attended these dinners. 
See Hardy, pp. 88-9. 

6 Add. MS. 32949 fo. 6, Newcastle to Hardwicke, 2 June 1763. 

7 Ibid. fo. 61, Hardwicke to Newcastle, 8 June 17635. 
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with Pitt which Newcastle was trying to develop. First James Grenville 
wrote to his sister, Pitt's wife, on 20 January 1764 that ‘Our club goes on 
with renewed vigour, I am infinitely perplexed by the pressing of many 
quarters to be of it'.! If Pitt was associated with the club, Grenville was 
hardly likely to report in these terms to Pitt's wife. Moreover no mention 
is made in this letter of any association between Pitt and the club. Secondly, 
in the two lists of members of the club for 1764 that I have found, one in 
Almon’s History of the Late Minority and the other in the Newcastle Papers, 
although Temple is listed as a member as well as the rest of the Old Whig 
hierarchy, Pitt is not.2 It should be noted that both these lists were drawn 
up after the foundation of the club when it had achieved a place in the party 
-and the inclusion in them of the hierarchy does not invalidate the argument 
that the club developed outside the main ranks of the party. Thirdly, 
Newcastle was sceptical about the club even as late as July 1764 and in the 
letter to Legge in which he expressed this feeling he also mentioned the 
: necessity of securing Pitt's help.3 This would seem to support the argument 
that union with Pitt was not attempted through the ‘zealous young men’ 
even if they were anxious to co-operate with him in opposition. In the 
History of the Late Minority Almon wrote: 


The case of Mr. Wilkes furnishing the minority with several strong and important 
questions, some gentlemen of weight and character early in the preceding winter 
proposed to the party a scheme of association, the purpose of which was to keep 
their friends together, and to give them the pleasure of meeting and conversing 
together. ‘The idea was approved by a great part, though not all the minority; 
and a tavern in Albemarle Street kept by Mr. Wildman was fix'd for the place of 
meeting.* 


Almon here distinguishes between the decision to form a club in December 
1762 and the actual formation of the club when the Wilkes issue became 
prominent, and indeed this was what occurred. 

Between March and June 1763 there seems to have been a widening 
rift between Newcastle and the rest of the Old Whig hierarchy on the one 
hand, and the younger section of the party on the other, because Newcastle 
failed to give any real lead to an opposition policy. On three occasions 
during these months, first when Baker tried to support Wilkes's motion for 
enquiring into profiteering from government loans, secondly when the 
‘general warrants’ issue first came to the forefront and thirdly when Baker 
tried to arrange addresses to members thanking them for opposing the 
cider tax, the advocates of a strenuous opposition pressed for action only 
to find Newcastle reluctant or restrained by other members of the Old 


lCorresbondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, ed. W. S. Taylor and J. H. 
Pringle (1838—40), ii. 276—7, Grenville to Lady Chatham, 20 Jan. 1764. 

27. Almon, A History of the Late Minority (1766), pp. 297-300; Add. MS. 32955 
fos. 409-14, ‘List of the Club’, 9 Feb. 1764. 

3 Add. MS. 32960 fos. 332-3, Newcastle to Legge, 20 July 1764. 

^ Almon, Late Minority, p. 297. 
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Whig hierarchy.! There is no evidence that in June 1763 Newcastle was 
in close communication with any of those who had advocated a club in 
December 1762. It is true that in September 1763 Newcastle was using 
Thomas Walpole as an emissary to Pitt, and Walpole was to be a member 
of the club, but he is to be classed more as one of Newcastle's government 
contractors or financiers, a loyal Newcastle supporter rather than one of 
the ‘zealous young men'.? There is indeed no concrete evidence of the 
formation of a club before December 1763 and I would suggest that up to 
this time no real attempt was made to organize one and if one existed 
it was in a very unofficial way. It would be surprising if any semi-official 
organization had come into existence between March and November 
1763, for parliament was in recess for most of this time and the chief mem- - 
bers of any club would be away from London. Newcastle’s correspondence 
gives indications of a body of opinion, not properly organized and outside 
the Old Whig hierarchy, which he did not really consult in his search for a 
thorough-going alliance with Pitt. On 1 October he wrote to Devonshire: 


I most earnestly beg . . . that the Duke [of Cumberland] would appoint a meeting 
with Mr. Pitt. ... Whatever is agreed upon I shall most readily and cheerfully 
come into, whether thro' Mr. Pitt's obstinacy—the real opinion of his Royal 
Highness and your Grace, should be that, that, in the present situation of Mr. 
Pitt, nothing is to be attempted. Or whether you should think, that notwith- 
standing, our other strength should be collected and consulted and then, that it 
should be seen, what is the opinion of those, who must undertake the business of 
the House of Commons, and what part they will take.? 


It seems reasonable to conclude that the ‘zealous young men’ who had 
decided to form a club took no definite steps for some time, perhaps because 
of Newcastle’s opposition. They probably met together informally at 
dinners, but there is no evidence that any more specific action was taken. 

The actual formation of the club seems to have occurred as a result of 
the failure of the leaders of the party to arrange a thorough-going alliance 
with Pitt. On 20 July 1763 Newcastle wrote to Devonshire saying that 
Legge was in the 'rightest way imaginable' convinced that 'all clans 
amongst us, must act together’ and had suggested that Pitt, Yorke, Baker 
and himself should meet to ‘propose a plan for the sessions'.* The sugges- 
tion is very interesting, for Legge was proposing a meeting of the ‘clans’ of 
the party rather than of the hierarchy. 'l'he meeting included Pitt, whose 
support both Newcastle and the 'zealous young men' were anxious to 
secure, Yorke the attorney-general to represent the views of the Yorke 
family, Baker to represent the views of those who supported a more violent 
opposition although he was not among those who had met on 30 November 


1 Watson, pp. 175-88. 

2 Add. MS. 32951 fo. 126, Thomas Walpole to Newcastle, 21 Sept. 1763; for 
Walpole see L. B. Namier and J. Brooke, The House of Commons 1754-90 (1964), 
iii. 598—602. 

3 Add. MS. 32951 fo. 254, Newcastle to Devonshire, 1 Oct. 1763. 

4 Add. MS. 32949 fos. 380—1, Newcastle to Devonshire, 20 July 1763. 
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1762, and Legge himself to represent the opinions of the more orthodox of 
Newcastle’s supporters. Devonshire does not seem to have been impressed 
with the idea and in his reply agreed only that ‘there should be a meeting 
of the most considerable of our friends’! and Hardwicke and other members 
of the Old Whig hierarchy would hardly have been more enthusiastic. 
Moreover at the end of August the idea must have gone into abeyance when 
Pitt attempted to form an administration and Newcastle and other members 
of the opposition had every prospect of taking office again.? By 10 October, 
however, Newcastle was suggesting a meeting of thirteen leaders of oppo- 
sition to take place on 10 November (just before the meeting of parliament). 
These thirteen, who included representatives of the Yorkes and of the 
Pittites but not of the ‘zealous young men’,? were to plan the campaign for 
the ensuing session. ‘Three days later, however, Newcastle wrote to Legge 
saying that he was going to send Baker to him.* In his reply Legge stated 
that he was very anxious to see Baker and wrote: 


I think if Mr. Pitt, Charles Townshend, the Attorney General, Sir William 
Baker and your humble servant had an alliance—offensive and defensive; and 
could meet frequently together, and concert plans of operation, it might possibly 
produce some good; the case and the times require great union, and concert, and 
will by no means, admit so material a defalcation from the alliance, as the attorney 
general and his father. 


Legge, however, if he was enthusiastic about having the ‘zealous young men’ 
represented in the inner councils of the party, by no means underestimated 
theimportance of Newcastle himself for he continued: 


If you should be jaded and give out, I don't know who there is of weight and ex- 
perience and ability, and credit enough with the Whigs to replace you, and become 
the common center of union, who will keep open house and open hands for them, 
and be if not the vinegar at least the secretary to the opposition, I don't see, nor 
who can, and yet without such an officer and standard to resort to, I think the whole 
corps will straggle about like lost sheep and soon crumble into as great insignifi- 
cancy, as the court brokers could wish them to do. These are but gloomy and 
unpleasant considerations, but I hope in a little time they will blow off, and that 
we shall all seeour way clearer, than we have hitherto been able to do.5 


Newcastle on 16 October wrote to Devonshire saying that Pitt had been 
willing, when Newcastle saw him on 12 October, to confer with Legge, 


1 Add. MS. 32950 fos. 10-1 1, Devonshire to Newcastle, 2 Aug. 1763. 

2 Ibid. fo. 312, Hardwicke to Newcastle, 2 Sept. 1763; ibid. fo. 293, ‘Lords and 
Members of Parliament removed or resigned or who are to be considered', 20 Aug. 
1763; Rockingham Papers, R1-382, Devonshire to Rockingham, 30 Aug. 1763; see 
also G. T. Keppel, earl of Albemarle, Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and 
his Contemporaries (1852), i. 170-2. 

3 Add. MS. 32951 fo. 369, ‘Heads of Business’, 10 Oct. 1763. Newcastle’s 13 
men were Grafton, Devonshire, the duke of Bolton, Portland, himself, Rockingham, 
Hardwicke, Temple, Legge, Charles Townshend (1725-67), Yorke and Grenville. 

4 Ibid. fos. 395-6, Newcastle to Legge, 13 Oct. 1763. 

5 Ibid. fos. 397-8, Legge to Newcastle, 13 Oct. 1763. 
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Townshend and Baker. He was obviously trying to convert Devonshire to 
Legge's scheme. But he also made it clear that there was now a distinct rift 
between Pitt and the Yorkes who had taken the government's line on the 
Wilkes issue.! Indeed from this time onward it became quite clear that any 
thorough-going alliance with Pitt was impossible, chiefly because Newcastle 
insisted on including the Yorke family in the alliance but also because 
Pitt was unwilling.2 Meanwhile it seems very probable that Legge had 
made contact with Baker? apparently bringing Baker, one of the more 
radical members of the Old Whigs, into the inner councils of the party. 
It was planned'that Rockingham should hold a dinner party on 11 November 
1763 before the opening of the new session of parliament. By 27 October 
Newcastle was considering who should attend this. In a memorandum of 
that day he noted his intention of having Baker attend the function? and 
on 29 October he wrote to Cumberland: 


It was agreed with the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Grafton, My Lord 
Rockingham and myself, that we should dine at my Lord Rockingham's on 
Friday the 11th of November, the Friday before the meeting of Parliament. I 
suppose the peraons to be there will be the Duke of Grafton, Duke of Devonshire, 
Duke of Portland, Lord Rockingham, myself, Duke of Bolton, Lord Hardwicke, 
Lord Temple, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Legge, Mr. Charles Townshend, the Attorney 
General, Query Mr. James Grenville, Query Sir William Baker.5 


The only person who can be said to have been a representative of the 
‘zealous young men’ was Baker and there was obviously considerable 
doubt as to whether he was invited. This dinner was never held, however, 
partly because Rockingham was ill and partly because Pitt refused to 
attend any meeting of this kind. Failure of the opposition to co-ordinate 
its actions before parliament met may thus have been the event which 
sparked off the actual formation of the club for on 19 December Newcastle 
wrote to Devonshire: 


The other day, at dinner, Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Walsingham etc. told me they had 
determined to take the late Lord Waldegrave’s house in Albemarle Street for the 
meeting of our friends to dine and talk together. That without it they should be 
a rope of sand. Lord Bessborough approved it very much; and as they seemed 
-set upon it, I made no objection to it.7 


Thus, by the time parliament opened, the opposition had found both an 


1 Add. MS. 32952 fos. 1-12, Newcastle to Devonshire, 16 Oct. 1763. 

2 Ibid. fo. 23, Newcastle to Rockingham, 16 Oct. 1763; ibid. fo. 51, Newcastle to 
Devonshire, 21 Oct. 1763. 

3 Add. MS. 32951 fo. 398, Legge to Newcastle, 13 Oct. 1763. 

4 Add. MS. 32952 fo. 108, ‘Heads of Business’, 27 Oct. 1763. 

5 Ibid. fo. 121, Newcastle to Cumberland, 29 Oct. 1763. 

6 Ibid. fos. 143-4, Rockingham to Newcastle, 31 Oct. 1763; tbid. fo. 166, Newcastle 
to Rockingham, 1 Nov. 1763; ibid. fos. 184-91, Newcastle to Devonshire, 2 Nov. 
1763. 

"Ada. MS. 32954 fos. 45-6, Newcastle to Devonshire, 19 Dec. 1763. Robert 
Boyle Walsingham and William Fitzherbert were friends of the Cavendishes. 
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organization and a rallying cry in the issue of Wilkes which was the most 
important matter before the government. They succeeded remarkably well 
in harrying the administration and their success gave them a new unity. 
Moreover, Legge and Baker were in the forefront of the attack and were 
probably co-operating and the evident hostility of Yorke at this time 
probably served to ram home the need for absolute unity.! On 16 January 
1764 Bessborough reported on the growth of the club to Newcastle: 


All his Grace's friends that were at the House [of Lords] signed the paper for the 
Albemarle Street Club, amongst them Lord Temple. His Grace's name it is 
understood, will be in the list as well as the Duke of Devonshire's. Lord Frederick 
Cavendish says that the Duke of Devonshire will sign it when it is carried to him.? 


and on 30 January Legge wrote to Newcastle: 


Our friend the Spanish Townshend communicated to me the nature of the 
minority club, of which I am very ambitious to be an original subscriber and 
signify as much to him by this night's post. I honour the establishment and make 
no doubt but the day will come when both the institution and the members of it 
will be treated with respect, love and veneration in this land. Townshend will 
probably communicate to you the prudential and political reasons which make 
me approve the establishment exclusive of the personal vanity of making me one 
of the company. I have received a letter from Prouse who will be in England 
about the end of May next. ... Make him a member of this club meo periculo at 
least eventually. Ithink it will do a great deal of good and I hope also that Dowdes- 
well is already of it.? 


It thus seems that even if Newcastle had not entirely approved of the club 
he was actively concerned with it when it was formally constituted. Replying 
to Legge on 4 February 1764 he wrote: 


I have desired that your name and Offley's may be enter’d of the club. As to the 
other gentleman [Prouse] tho' I have the greatest honor and regard for his charac- 
ter, being not personally known to him I think he might think it wrong in me 
without particular direction from himself.4 


Newcastle was not then in control of the club but was possibly exercising 
some sort of authority, for the 'zealous young men' would no doubt be 
unwilling to go ahead with the project without at least the nominal support 
of their titular leader. 'l'his is borne out by the fact that in early February 


1 Add. MS. 32953 fo. 16, Onslow to Newcastle, 23 Nov. 1763; ibid. fo. 37, same 
to same, 24 Nov. 1763; Add. MS. 32954 fo. 38, same to same, 18 Dec. 1763. 

2 Add. MS. 32955 fo. 192, Bessborough to Newcastle, 16 Jan. 1764. By this time 
news of the formation of the club to be called the ‘Cotery of Revolutionists or 
Antiministerialists’ had reached the public press. See Lloyds Evening Post No. 1013, 
6—9 Jan. 1764. 

3Add. MS. 32955 fos. 314-15, Legge to Newcastle, 30 Jan. 1764. Thomas 
Prouse, M.P. (1707-67) was a country gentleman friend of Legge's. William 
Dowdeswell (1721—75), who was to be chancellor of the exchequer in the first 
Rockingham administration, is not listed as a member of the club and did not yet 
have a strong association with Rockingham or his party. 

4 Ibid, fo. 361, Newcastle to Legge, 4 Feb. 1764. 
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1764. he was trying to get Brice Fisher into contact with Baker without 
mentioning the club and Fisher appears on Newcastle's list of club members 
dated 9 February 1764.1 Formation of the club seems to have been very 
rapid, for on 6 February 1764 Onslow was able to write to Newcastle from 
“Wildman’s’ and there is in the Newcastle Papers a list of members con- 
taining 106 names and dated g February 1764.2 ‘Thus it may be concluded 
that the final organization of Wildman's Club took place in late January and 
early February 1764, and that this was by no means a direct result of the 
meeting of December 1762. It may beseen that even though Newcastle kept 
in touch with the organization, its formation was for the most part the work 
of the ‘zealous young men’ of the party. 


The promoters of the club seem to have persuaded Thomas Wildman to 
organize the club in Lord Waldegrave’s former house and it was here that 
the meetings were held.? In his Memoirs of the Reign of George III Horace 
Walpole states that in January 1764, ‘The Court was alarmed at a club into 
which the opposition formed themselves, holding their weekly meetings 
at a tavern erected on the occasion by one Wildman in Albemarle Street’.4 
This statement and a letter from Wildman to Newcastle headed ‘ Albemarle 
Street’, concerning the club, and dated 1765, leave little doubt that this was 
the club’ s location.° 

The only direct evidence of the club’s organization is in Wildman’s 
letter to Newcastle of 25 January 1765, written after the club had been 
seriously weakened in the latter part of 1764 and when Newcastle himself 
was making an effort to revive it. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that the arrangements in early 1764 were any different from those in early 
1765. In January 1765 Almon was to provide facilities for dinner every day 
from Monday to Saturday. The cost of the table was to be £3 10s. each day 
and it was to be for ten members. Each member of the club was to pay 4s. a 
week subscription and if there were above ten members present the ad- 
ditional ones were to be charged proportionately. 6 Dinners were thus a 
prominent part of the club’s activities and it is reasonable to suppose that 
political discussions at dinner, and speeches and toasts afterwards to rally 


1 bid. fo. 356, Brice Fisher to Newcastle, ‘Friday morning’ 3 Feb. 1764; ibid. 
fo. 409, ‘List of the Club’, 9 Feb. 1764. 

2 Ibid. fo. 366, Onslow to Newcastle, 6 Feb. 1764; ibid. fo. 409, ' List of the Club’, 
9 Feb. 1764. Cf. Add. MS. 33035 fo. 90 for another list of members in order of 
joining. 

3 Add. MS. 32965 fo. 301, Wildman to Newcastle, 25 Jan. 1765. 

4H. Walpole, 4th earl of Orford, Memoirs of the Reign of George III, ed. C. F. 
Russell Barker (1894), ii. 45. I can find no evidence to support Walpole’s statement 
that the tavern was erected at this time. If it were in Lord Waldegrave’s former 
house this could not be so. 

5 Add. MS. 32965 fo. 301, Wildman to Newcastle, 25 Jan. 1765. Some confusion 
has arisen in secondary sources about the precise location of the club. For a dis- 
cussion of this see Watson, pp. 236-7. 

. Add. MS. 32965 fo. 301, Wildman to Newcastle, 25 Jan. 1765. 
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the party, were the club’s major functions.! If Wildman was providing six 
dinners at £3 10s. each every week he would have to take {21 a week in 
subscriptions to cover the cost. This suggests that there were at least 105 
paying members at the beginning of 1765. Newcastle’s list of the club 
consists of 106 names: it is dated g February 1764 and was therefore 
completed shortly after the foundation of the club.? Almon's list consists 
of 149 names and is said to be for the year 1764.3 An examination of the two 
lists shows that 105 of the 106 names in Newcastle's appear in Almon's, 44 
appear in Almon's but not in Newcastle's and one name, that of Sir Matthew 
Fetherstonhaugh, appears in Newcastle’s list but not in Almon's. This 
suggests that Newcastle's list was a provisional one drawn up earlier than 
Almon’s.4 A combination of Newcastle's and Almon's lists provides the 
names of 150 persons who were members of the club: of these twenty-three 
were peers? and twenty-nine were neither peers nor did they in 1764 sit in 
the house of commons, although some of them had been members of 
parliament or were to become so later. 

In the History of the Late Minority Almon wrote that the club was 
instituted to keep the opposition together and to give members the pleasure 
of ‘meeting and conversing together'.9 In his Biographical, Literary and 
Political Anecdotes he noted that the ‘object of the institution was singly to 
preserve union'. Yn spite of this, however, the club immediately began 
political agitation, for ‘at the commencement of the institution ’ a political 
pamphlet was published entitled A Letter from Albemarle Street to the 
Cocoa Tree.? According to Almon the pamphlet was produced by Temple 
almost single-handed and 


One design of it was to proclaim the creed or what he hoped was and would 
continue to be the creed of the minority from their headquarters, that the nation 


lHorace Walpole’s statement that there were only weekly meetings seems to be 
erroneous; all the other evidence points to the fact that meetings were held more 
than once a week. 

2 Add. MS. 32955 fos. 409-14, ‘ List of the Club’, 9 Feb. 1764. 

3Almon, Late Minority, pp. 297-300. Almon wrote in his Memoirs of John 
Almon, Bookseller of Piccadilly (1790), p. 16: ‘When the opposition club, called the 
“Coterie” was established at Wildman’s in Albemarle Street (1764) Lord Temple 
put Mr. Almon’s name in the regulations of the house as bookseller and stationer 
to the club. This circumstance brought him a great flow of busineas and the publica- 
tion of many excellent pamphlets’. 

4The case of Sir Matthew Fetherstonhaugh is peculiar but the inclusion of his 
name was possibly a mistake of Almon or an omission from Newcastle’s list. 
Certainly no event in his life or in his connection with Newcastle suggests a reason 
why he should join the club and leave shortly afterwards. Cf. Namier and Brooke, 
The House of Commons, ii. 422-3. 

S'T'his figure includes a few peers without seats in the English house of lords but 
none of them sat in the house of commons. 

6Almon, Late Minority, p. 297. 

j J. Almon, [Btographical, Literary and Political] Anecdotes (1797), ii. 37. 

Ibid., p. 38. 
9 A Letter from Albemarle Street to the Cocoa Tree (1764). 
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might know the doctrines they professed, and the principles they avowed. But 
though the pamphlet was generally approved by the nation, yet there were some 
persons in the minority who thought it declared too much. 1 


The pamphlet stated that the reign of George I and George II had produced 
no real issues concerning the “Liberty of the subject’ but the early years of 
George III had furnished an important question which showed who were 
true whigs.? Temple’s pamphlet focussed attention on general warrants 
and it was this issue which the opposition found most useful. When the 
new session of parliament had begun in November 1763 Newcastle and his 
supporters had pressed the government as hard as they could on the general 
warrants question.) After Christmas, however, with the issue narrowed 
down to a complaint of breach of privilege, the new strength gathered by 
the opposition at Wildman’s was clearly demonstrated. 

The complaint against the king's messengers for imprisoning Wilkes and 
for the seizure of his papers was to be heard on x3 February 1764. For this 
motion some of the leading members of Wildman's issued a ‘whip’ to all 
members of the club. Each member who dined there on ro February 
undertook to speak to his friends.4 Newcastle did not entirely approve of 
this idea of the limitation of the ‘whip’ to the club alone. He wrote to Lord 
John Cavendish that he thought 'the summons should not be confined to 
members of the club only’ and that he had ‘sent to several that are not 
members of the club’. The meeting on 1o February was followed on 11 
February by a long meeting of members of the club at Sir George Savile’s 
house to agree on a motion condemning general warrants. ‘The first 
critical division on the Wilkes issue was taken early on 16 February 1764 
after an all-night sitting and this division and the next, on 18 February, 
mark the climax of Wildman’s power. The figures on 16 February were 
207 v 197. On 18 February they were 234 v 220.6 The minority was listed 
and published in a broadsheet? and in A Letter to a Noble Member of the 
Club? Wilkes wrote: 


Your information that these [the broadsheets] lie in heaps with the two volumes 
of the North Briton, the Royal Register, and Gazetteer upon the table at 


1 Almon, Anecdotes, ii. 38. 

2A Letter from Albemarle Street, pp. 22-3. 

3 Add. MS. 32952 passim. 

4Add. MS. 32955 fo. 421, Lord John Cavendish to Newcastle, ro Feb. 1764; 
ibid. fo. 444, Onslow to Newcastle, 12 Feb. 1764. 

5 Ibid. fo. 434, Newcastle to Lord John Cavendish, 11 Feb. 1764, also Hardy, 
p. 183. 

6 For a discussion of these figures see L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the 
Accession of George IIT (and edn., 1957), pp. 150-2; see also Almon, Late Minority, 
p.271; Add. MS. 32956 fo. 33, Newcastle to Pitt, 18 Feb. 1764. 

7Published Feb. 1764. There is a copy of this broadsheet in the British Museum, 
shelfmark T. 1554. See Namier, Structure of Politics, p. 151. 

8 4 Letter to a Noble Member of the Club in Albemarle Street from John Wilkes 
Esq. at Paris (1764). The pamphlet is obviously addressed to Lord Temple. 
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Wildman's gives me great pleasure, as well as the resolution lately made to sub- 
scribe for pamphlets and not to suffer dinner to come upon the table till both 
Houses break up. Cultivate Wildman's. Such a coterie is of infinite importance.1 


An analysis of the division of 18 February shows that of the ninety-eight 
members of Wildman's who were members of parliament eighty-eight voted 
in the minority. Of the ten who did not vote with the minority seven were 
not in parliament on that day and appear in the list of absentees at the foot 
of the broadsheet; one, Frazer Honeywood, had died and only two cannot 
be accounted for.? 


Following the divisions on the Wilkes case, the power of the club grew 
weaker. Almon suggests the reason for this was the fact that “These 
patriots now thought they had done enough to get themselves into office, 
and they were afraid of attempting anything further lest they should ruin the 
probability of their supposed success’.3 It is true that the opposition at 
Wildman's, like any other parliamentary opposition, was seeking power but 
the administration had not been defeated or forced to negotiate with it. No 
member of the Newcastle Whigs entered the ministry in the months after 
February 1764 and there is no evidence in correspondence that their 
leaders felt that further opposition would ruin their chance of returning to 
power. Indeed, Wildman's seems to have become less powerful mainly 
because of the lack of another issue on which to harry the ministry. In his 
Letter to a Noble Member of the Club Wilkes had noted the necessity for 
Wildman's to advocate popular causes if it was to remain powerful,* and on 
25 February 1764 Newcastle wrote to Charles Townshend that ‘the 
minority is now come to be so considerable, that we must consider what 
points of opposition will meet with general approbation’. Yet he made it 
quite clear that he was still more concerned with an opposition which gained 
its strength from an alliance with Pitt than from Wildman’s Club. Later 
in the same letter he continued, ‘Our friends are every day calling out for a 
point. The difficulty is to find a good one’. Newcastle suggested Grenville’s 
budget and the proposed measures affecting the North American colonies, 
but his idea never gained the full support of the majority at Wildman's. 
Moreover, in March 1764 when these topics were discussed in the house of 
commons, Newcastle and Charles ‘Townshend, the man on whose leadership 
in these matters Newcastle relied, were preoccupied with the death of 
Hardwicke and his replacement as lord high steward of the University of 
Cambridge.6 Indeed Newcastle excused himself from attending a meeting 
of roo members at Wildman's on 8 March for this reason, thus missing 


14 Letter to a Noble Member, p. 3. 

?Tohn Jeffreys and John Walsh. 

3 Almon, Late Minority, pp. 283-4. 

4 A Letter toa Noble Member, p. 5. 

5 Add. MS. 32956 fos. 103-4, Newcastle to Townshend, 25 Feb. 1764. 
6See L. B. Namier and J. Brooke, Charles Townshend (1964), pp. 115-16. 
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what seems to have been a golden opportunity of rallying the party.! In the 
absence of Townshend and of Legge, who was ill, it fell to Baker to lead the 
opposition to Grenville's budget. Baker found himself in a difficult position 
and did not make an all-out attack on Grenville. Later in the month 
Newcastle tried unsuccessfully to utilize the opportunity? and on 23 March 
Onslow reported to him regarding Grenville's American Revenue Act. 
‘Something must and I believe will be done. The uneasiness of our People 
grows every hour, and I fancy there will be a meeting of some People 
tomorrow night at Wildman’s’.3 

Efforts to rally the group, however, proved abortive, mainly because of 
differences between Newcastle and Townshend and Newcastle and Yorke. 
It was, moreover, not only Newcastle and Townshend who were ceasing to 
drive the parliamentary opposition. In March 1764 Pitt, on the excuse of 
ill-health, had practically ceased to attend parliament.^ 'l'his not only 
deprived the group at Wildman's of part of its inspiration but it made more 
difficult Newcastle's self-appointed task of forging a thorough-going alliance 
with Pitt, and Newcastle's interest in attacking the administration declined. 
Temple, also, was less intent on driving the opposition and Almon admits 
that A Letter from Albemarle Street was Temple’s last effort to preserve the 
unanimity of the group.? Thus on 8 March an attempt to rally the oppo- 
sition on the question of the cider tax met with only half-hearted support. 
Almon notes that the absence of Pitt and Townshend was a handicap and 
states that many of the group did not attend, some of them because the 
members from the cider counties had not helped them in the general 
warrants division. He goes on to say that not only did the coherence of the 
opposition break down but that Wildman's declined and even ceased to 
exist. This was not, however, the case and the club at Wildman's continued, 
its driving force coming from the ‘zealous young men’ who had been the 
founder members. 

Regular meetings at Wildman's seem to have been maintained on the 
same basis, at least to the end of the parliamentary session. Moreover on 
I9 April 1764 Newcastle, who was now becoming anxious about the unity 
of the party during the summer recess, attended Wildman's and ' prompted 
the resolution of having a general meeting of the club the day before the 
opening of thesession'.7 The ‘zealous young men’ did more than Newcastle 
hoped, for on 24 May at an ‘excellent dinner’ they agreed to meet weekly 


1 Add. MS. 32956 fo. 252, Newcastle to Devonshire, 7 March 1764. It should be 
noted that all the evidence points to Newcastle only once attending a meeting at 
Wildman’s, see below. 

2 For a discussion of this opposition see Watson, pp. 238-54. 

3 Add. MS. 32957 fo. 235, Onslow to Newcastle, 23 March 1764. 

4Add. MS. 32957 fo. 5, Newcastle to Legge, 13 March 1764; Almon, Late 
Minority, p. 289. 

5 AImon, Anecdotes, ii. 38. 

6 Almon, Late Minority, pp. 289—90, Anecdotes, ii. 38. 

7 Add. MS. 32958 fo. 184, Newcastle to Cornwallis, 20 Apr. 1764. This is prob- 
ably the only time that Newcastle attended the club. 
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- every Thursday during the summer,! but a more dangerous rift now ap- 
peared between them and Newcastle. 

In May 1764, prompted by Yorke, Newcastle pressed the archbishop of 
Canterbury to appoint George Hay to the office of dean of the Arches which 
had recently become vacant. Hay had supported the government in 
February 1764 on the Wilkes issue and on 17 February had been a prominent 
government speaker. It was out of deference to the Yorke family that 
Newcastle reluctantly supported Hay’s candidacy. As Hay had played 
such a prominent part against them in February 1764 it is not surprising 
that the group at Wildman’s were annoyed when they heard of his promotion. 
They were in no position to understand Newcastle’s devious manoeuvres to 
retain the friendship of the Yorke family. Thus on 8 June 1764 Newcastle 
wrote to Devonshire: 


I hear some of my friends at Wildman’s and particularly my good friend Sir 
William Baker, are loud in blaming me for the part I have had in Dr. Hay’s 
promotion; and neither allow Mr. Yorke’s insisting upon it, or the providing for 
my Cambridge friends to be an excuse or justification. Some people are not 
desirous to have men of the first abilities and consideration, to act with us for 
reasons of their own.? 


On 12 June Townshend, who had been staying with Baker, found him 
‘unreconciled to Dr. Hay’s unmerited promotion but cheerful sanguine 
and pleased’.4 On 13 and 18 June Newcastle wrote to Legge noting that 
Baker and his friends at Wildman’s were loudly protesting about Hay’s 
promotion: in the second of these letters he wrote of the necessity of Legge, 
Devonshire and Rockingham standing with him over the issue. He also 
tried to get into touch with Thomas Walpole so that he could explain the 
matter to another of the prominent and more moderate members of the 
club. By 19 June, however, he was writing to John White complaining of 
the attitude of both Baker and Thomas Walpole over the Dr. Hay affair: 
he stated that Rockingham, Legge, Bessborough and Lord John and George 
Cavendish supported his point of view and that he would explain the matter 
fully to White.5 The worst of the quarrel now seems to have been over, 
however, for on 22 June 1764 Onslow wrote to Newcastle: 


I was by no means in spirits [because Legge was dying] to enjoy the very good 
company at Wildman’s where your Grace’s health and your toast are established 
and constantly drunk, most sincerely. I'll answer for it by everybody present, 


1 Add. MS. 32959 fo. 91, G. Onslow to Newcastle, 25 May 1764. 

2 For Hay and the question of his promotion see Namier and Brooke, The House of 
Commons, ii. 599—600. 

3 Add. MS. 32959 fo. 310, Newcastle to Devonshire, 8 June 1764. 

4 Ibid. fo. 365, Townshend to Newcastle, 12 June 1764. 

5 Ibid. fo. 377, Newcastle to Legge, 13 June 1764; ibid. fo. 439, same to same, 18 
June 1764; tbid. fo. 393, Newcastle to T. Walpole, 14 June 1764; ibid. fo. 407, 
T. Walpole to Newcastle, 15 Tune 1764; ibid. fo. 417, Newcastle to T. Walpole, 
16 June 1764; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32960 fo. 17, Newcastle to John White, 19 
June 1764. 
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who were Lord Bessborough, Lord Middleton, Lord Charlemont, Lord G. 
Cavendish, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Alexander Simote; Scawen, Fitzherbert, Sir 
Anthony Abdy, myself and 2 or 3 more. 


Furthermore on 5 July he wrote to Newcastle again, without mentioning the 
Dr. Hay affair, that he proposed to dine at Wildman's and then come and 
see him.! By 18 July a rapprochement was also taking place between New- 
castle and Thomas Walpole.2 

The Dr. Hay affair did, however, have two lasting effects. First, New- 
castle began to distrust even more than before the type of opposition that 
the club represented and his faith in an alliance with another opposition 
group was strengthened. On 20 July he wrote to Legge: 


His Grace (Devonshire) is very constant in his attendance at Wildman's every 
week, but believe me, my dear Legge, I know enough of this country to be con- 
vinced, that a Huzza at Wildman’ s once a week, will not do alone tho’ a very good 
thing. There must be other publick demonstration of union, there must be a 
constant union and concert, of reputable and efficient people in both houses, 
who must conduct affairs, and they must be supported by Wildman's and the 
nation. ... I flatter myself you will be able to... convince some people of the 
error of depending solely, upon a popular cry among our friends, and others, that 
if they will take their parts, they shall meet with the Encouragement they expect, 
and above all, one necessary man, that he shall be satisfied. 


and he wrote in similar terms on the same day to Thomas Walpole who was 
in contact with Pitt at this time.? Secondly a definite rift now appears 
between Newcastle and Baker who was really Newcastle's City leader. As 
recently as 30 April 1764 Townshend had written to Newcastle that ‘Sir 
William Baker should be desired to put the City in motion ',* and although 
on 20 July and 1 September Onslow reported to Newcastle on successful 
meetings at Wildman's, in neither case is there evidence that there were 
mercantile or City men present except for the reconciled Walpole.5 On 
8 September 1764 Newcastle wrote to Rockingham: 


I find this promotion of Dr. Hay is worked up with great violence amongst our 
Whig friends, and particularly in the City where certainly it has done Mr. Yorke 
at least, very great mischief; and render'd him very unacceptable to all our best 
friends. 


and on 30 September he wrote to Walpole in a style which suggests that 
he hoped Walpole would mediate between him and Baker.$ 


1 Add. MS. 32960 fo. 20, Onslow to Newcastle, 22 June 1764; tbid. fo. 188, same 
to same, 5 July 1764. 

2 Ibid. fo. 314, Newcastle to T. Walpole, 18 July 1764; ibid. fo. 316, T. Walpole 
to Newcastle, 18 July 1764; ibid. fo. 328, same to same, 19 July 1764. 

3 Ibid. fo. 332, Newcastle to Legge, 20 July 1764; ibid. fo. 336, Newcastle to T. 
Walpole, 20 July 1764. 

4 Add. MS. 32958 fo. 260, Townshend to Newcastle, 30 Apr. 1764. 

5 Add. MS. 32960 fo. 343, Onslow to Newcastle, 20 July 1764. 

6 Add. MS. 32962 fos. 52-3, Newcastle to Rockingham, 8 Sept. 1764; ibid. fos. 
179-80, Newcastle to T. Walpole, 30 Sept. 1764. 
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The rift between Baker and Newcastle was very important for when in 
November 1764 Baker began to campaign for a vigorous opposition in the 
forthcoming parliamentary session Newcastle was unable to restrain him. 
The link between Newcastle and his more radical followers who supported 
Baker became more tenuous. Indeed as late as January 1765 Newcastle 
felt that there was still an unhealed breach between himself and Baker 
because of the Dr. Hay affair.! On 8 October 1764 Onslow reported to 
Newcastle, ‘Our Friends at Wildman's are desirous of meeting more often 
than once a week and beginning to get together and as Tommy Walpole 
says to shew spirit and zeal’. But in November 1764 he twice reported to 
Newcastle the smallness of the meeting at Wildman’s. There were several 
reasons for this. First, as Onslow admitted, there were not many members 
in London.* Secondly, Newcastle’s policy of seeking an alliance of the 
great whig lords with Pitt as a corner-stone of opposition policy was bound 
to weaken Wildman’s. Moreover, at this time he was further elaborating 
this policy by entrusting the leadership of the opposition to Townshend and 
General Conway.? Clearly he had far more faith in these tactics than in the 
use of Wildman’s Club, and as Baker was campaigning for an opposition 
that Newcastle regarded as too violent and which was bound to spring 
from Wildman’s it was to Newcastle’s advantage that this club should 
become weaker. On 14 November he wrote to Rockingham: 


I hear Sir William Baker declares for opposition and says he will bring one on, 
and lay some points before the House, if nobody else will. He has I don’t doubt 
very indiscreetly held a language, which 1f known, will do great hurt and offence 
to those I am sure, we want; but I doubt, we may meet with difficulty to get them. 
Sir William Baker says I will do without them; that the nation is irritated against 
the present Ministry, that they will fall of themselves, whether they are attacked 
or not, and that he thinks we ought to give a Push or Shove. 

I must acquaint your Lordship that I find the conversation very popular with 
all our young and zealous friends and particularly the Cavendishes and Spanish 
Charles Townshend. I laid this before H.R.H. [Cumberland]. It did not make 
much impression; he commended entirely the zeal of our friends but was clearly 
of opinion that we must not be governed and led by Sir William Baker and some 
very well intentioned young friends.^4 


Cumberland believed that opposition without Pitt’s help stood little chance 
of success and was unwilling to countenance it, but although Newcastle 
agreed that there was little chance of success, he believed that, unless lip- 
service at least was paid to the opposition planned by Baker and the ‘zealous 


1 Add. MS. 32965 fo. 40, Newcastle to Rockingham, 4 Jan. 1765. 

? Add. MS. 32962 fo. 197, Onslow to Newcastle, 3 Oct. 1764; Add. MS. 32964 
fo. 99, same to same, 23 Nov. 1764; ibid. fo. 146, same to same, 30 Nov. 1764. 

? Add. MS. 32963 fos. 50-2, Newcastle to Albemarle, 26 Oct. 1764; Add. MS. 
32964 fos. 93-6, Rockingham to Newcastle, 23 Nov. 1764. This policy was more 
acceptable because it was approved by Cumberland; Add. MS. 32963 fos. 364—7, 
* Substance of what passed with H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland at Cumberland 
House, Satdy. Nov. roth 1764’. 

* Add. MS. 32963 fos. 377-8, Newcastle to Rockingham, 14 Nov. 1764. 
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young men' at Wildman's he would lose the support of this group, and this 
might have drastic results even to the extent of leading to the disintegration 
of his party.! Baker's advocacy of a violent opposition and his strong 
reaction in the Dr. Hay affair had brought bim into closer sympathy with the 

zealous young men' and Newcastle was no doubt perturbed at the thought 
of his City adherents and the young radicals pursuing an opposition possibly 
under the leadership of Baker. 

A slight revival of Wildman’s Club appears to have taken place in early 
December 1764. as its members began to come to London for the new 
session of parliament, but at the same time there were doubts that the club 
would continue on its present footing for on 4 December 1764 the young 
duke of Portland wrote to Newcastle deploring the lack of opposition 
leaders, yet pointing to the ‘zealous young men’ and continuing 


Would it not be prudent to have the same appearance in publick as if opposition 
was to be carried on with the spirit that was wished for last year? Should not the 
club at Wildman's be continued as heretofore and the question of the warrants 
be renewed and supported. ...? All this I humbly apprehend might be under- 
stood by a few, might prevent disunion and have the weight and effect in the 
world.? 


There seems to have been no definite plan in Newcastle’s mind to change the 
constitution of Wildman's even though he was coming increasingly to 
favour the leadership of the opposition by a few prominent men, and about 
11 December he sent venison as a present to the club.? Indeed in January 
1765 Wildman's Club threatened to assume the role which it had played in 
February 1764 of centre and meeting-place of the opposition. There were 
two factors that prevented this. First Newcastle relied on an opposition 
alliance and secondly he was reluctant to allow the leadership of the oppo- 
sition to be undertaken by anyone other than a recognized parliamentary 
leader. This had served to enlarge the gap between the hierarchy led by 
Newcastle on the one hand, and the ‘zealous young men’ and Baker on the 
other. Only one man seemed able to bridge that gap and this was Rocking- 
ham, who was fortunate as he came through the Dr. Hay affair unscathed. 
There is nowhere any criticism of him, even if Newcastle believed that 
he had his full allegiance over the affair. This meant that, with the death of 
Legge and Devonshire in 1764, by the beginning of 1765 Rockingham was 
the only member of the hierarchy who could reconcile the opinions of 
Newcastle and the more aristocratic members of the party on the one hand, 
and the ‘zealous young men’ and the City on the other. As Rockingham was 
to form a ministry within the next year and to succeed to the leadership of 
the party, this achievement was of the greatest importance in his evolution 


1 Add. MS. 32964 fos. 257—9, same to same, 12 Dec. 1764. 

2 Ibid. fo. 230, Onslow to Newcastle, 7 Dec. 1764; ibid. fo. 347, same to same, 21 
Dec. 1764; ibid. fo. 192, Portland to Newcastle, 4 Dec. 1764. 

3 Ibid. fo. 249, Onslow to Newcastle, 11 Dec. 1764. Hardy, p. 240 et seg. gives a 
more detailed examination of the history of the club in 1765. 
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as a political leader. Thus at the beginning of January 1765 he was dining 
at Wildman's with junior members of the whig hierarchy like Sir George 
Savile and Portland, and seeking to find common ground for an opposition 
policy that would satisfy both Newcastle and the group led by Baker. A 
meeting was held at Savile's house similar to that of the previous year and 
Rockingham took the lead in endeavouring to thrash out an opposition 
policy. He hoped to revive the question of general warrants as a topic for 
opposition and was quite willing to use both the traditional hierarchy and 
the ‘zealous young men’ for this purpose.! An attempt was made, possibly 
by Rockingham himself, to involve Newcastle personally in the proceedings 
at Wildman's. Newcastle was, however, reluctant to attend the club to 
assist in organizing opposition.? He still hankered after the leadership of his 
party by the traditional aristocracy and still had reservations about the 
‘zealous young men’, particularly after the Dr. Hay affair. On 4 January 
1765 he wrote to Rockingham: 


Don’t mind what I said about Baker. It will not have the least influence upon me, 
but to be sure, his behaviour to me this summer has been most ungrateful and 
absurd. To be running at me about Dr. Hay, to be forming his plans, entering 
into engagements for opposition, without saying one single word to me of it, 
considering his situation and mine is most extraordinary. 

Believe me, my dear Lord, the weight of nobility, your Lordship, the Duke of 
Portland, the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of Bolton, Lord Ashburton, Lord 
Spencer, Ld. Cornwallis, Ld. Bessborough, the Cavendishes may do something 
but that we feel the great loss [of the duke of Devonshire]; and I much doubt 
whether H.R.H. [Cumberland] in his present state of health and firm opinion of 
the impossibility of making even a tolerable figure in our opposition will take an 
active part. Sir George Savile, I always reckon among the first of the nobility. 

But Sir William Baker and my friend Sir William Meredith to be the under- 
takers and the heads of such a national opposition we ought to hope for success 
from, will be impracticable. At the same time, I am for keeping up the ball and 
shall give all possible assistance in my power. But we must take care not to expose 
ourselves to hurt, and rather confirm than disturb the present ignorant, dis- 
jointed and I think ill-disposed administration in their employment. 

But this is a matter to be talked on, when we meet.3 


Rockingham replied on the same day trying to allay Newcastle’s fears 
and a few days later Newcastle seems to have even been contemplating 
dining at Wildman’s.5 It was on 25 January that Wildman wrote to New- 
castle describing the club and from this letter I have drawn the conclusion 
that the membership of the club was over 100 at this time.6 Indeed the club 


1 Add. MS. 32965 fo. 10, Newcastle to Rockingham, 2 Jan. 1765; tbid. fos. 28-9, 
same to same, 3 Jan. 1765; ibid. fo. 36, Onslow to Newcastle, 4 Jan. 1765. For the 
meeting at Savile’s in 1764 see Almon, Late Minority, pp. 269~70 and above, p. 67. 

2 Add. MS. 32965 fo. 38, Newcastle to Onslow, 4 Jan. 1765. 

3 Ibid. fo. 40, Newcastle to Rockingham, 4 Jan. 1765. 

4 Ibid. fo. 42, Rockingham to Newcastle, 4 Jan. 1765. 

5 Ibid. fo. 125, Ashburton to Newcastle, 7 Jan. 1765. 

6 Ibid. fo. 301, Wildman to Newcastle, 25 Jan. 1765. 
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still seems to have been active. On 5 January 1765 Bessborough wrote to 
Newcastle: 


What your Grace mentions of the company at Wildman's being very sanguine is 
certainly the case, and they only want some proper subject to be active upon. The 
General Warrants is the only one at present, that they talk of, and a good one it is, 
however, I wish there was some other subject, as this one cannot hold always and 
if the majority have any sense they will give that point up, as it seems most of the 
lawyers of their side declare such warrants illegal.! 


Thus the revival of activity at Wildman's Club was centred around an 
attempt to revive the Wilkes issue. ‘This, unfortunately, was played out as 
Bessborough seemed to fear, and it was the failure of Baker and the ‘zealous 
young men' to find another subject around which all sections of the party 
and the opposition groups could be rallied that limited tbe success of the 
club in 1765. In Newcastle’s correspondence reference to sporadic attempts 
at opposition on other topics, for example the Stamp Act and Grenville’s 
budget show that these subjects were not sufficiently controversial to rally 
either all Newcastle's party or the majority of opposition groups.? More- 
over by March 1765 Grenville seems to have been establishing the traditional 
link between administration and the City, weakening Baker's ability to rally 
the opposition, and making him more reluctant to play a leading part in 
it,> probably for fear of weakening his position in the City. What opposition 
there was thus became led by independent country gentlemen like William 
Dowdeswell who had no real following.* 

In spite of the difficulties, Wildman's did not die and indeed seems to 
have lasted until the formation of the first Rockingham administration, as 
during the negotiations for the formation of this ministry there are references 
to the club. At the beginning of the negotiations in June 1765 when New- 
castle was anxious to find a position for Baker? one wonders to what extent 
he was motivated by Baker's leadership of the ‘zealous young men’ at 
Wildman's, and to what extent by the fact that Baker was his leading 
mercantile supporter and influential in the City. On 1 June 1765 he wrote to 
Rockingham noting that it was necessary for the ‘zealous young men’ at 
Wildman's to be patient and on 17 June he wrote to Portland: 


We all have great obligations to the Duke [of Cumberland] for this signal mark of 
his patience, condescension, and judgement. Sure, the great man [Pitt] after all 


1 Ibid. fo. 93, Bessborough to Newcastle, 5 Jan. 1765. 

2 Add. MS. 32966 fo. 10, Onslow to Newcastle, 3 March 1765; ibid. fo. 69, same 
to same, 19 March 1765; tbid. fo. 103, Newcastle to Onslow, 26 March 1765; 
Watson, pp. 255-70. 

3 Add. MS. 32966 fo. 79, Newcastle to Onslow, 21 March 1765; ibid. fo. 103, same 
to same, 26 March 1765; ibid. fo. 111, Newcastle to Rockingham, 26 March 1765; 
ibid. fo. 115, Onslow to Newcastle, 28 March 1765. 

4 Ibid. fo. 46, Newcastle to Conway, 12 March 1765; ibid. fo. 79, Newcastle to 
Onslow, 26 March 1765; ibid. fo. 116, Onslow to Newcastle, 28 March 1765. 

5 Ibid. fo. 407, ‘Names’, 16 May 1765; ibid. fo. 415, ‘Persons who should be 
immediately considered', 17 May 1765. 
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that has passed, will not excuse the King and if he does, sure our good friends at 
Wildman's Sir William Baker &c. will not approve it.! 


A ‘very great’ meeting at Wildman's on 20 June 1765 failed to achieve 
anything, mainly because Pitt at this time was on the point of withdrawing 
from the negotiations to form a ministry.? Finally on x July 1765 when 
Newcastle wrote to Portland describing the state of the final negotiations 
that were to result in the first Rockingham administration he concluded 
with the words ‘I hope you will approve what I have done. The Boys of 
Wildman's shall not be the Whig party'.? No matter how facetious this 
remark may have been it serves to prove that right up to the formation of the 
first Rockingham administration, Newcastle had fears that the organization 
. at Wildman's Club would lead to the weakening of the power of the 
traditional aristocracy in hisown party. 


After the formation of the first Rockingham administration I have been 
unable to find any further references to Wildman's Club and suppose that 
the organization now ceased to exist. With the fall of the ministry the club 
members found the organization no longer necessary and their colleagues 
the whig hierarchy, if not they themselves, were now able to enjoy the 
perquisites of office. 'Thus when Almon wrote 'But when the party was 
broken and disheartened, the club dwindled to almost nothing; meetings 
were seldom, and the companies small. So that in a Irttle time the house 
barely furnished the shadow of a party ',* he was by no means accurate, and 
he seems to have greatly exaggerated the decline in the club that occurred 
after the campaign over the Wilkes issue in February 1764. ‘This no doubt 
was because of his close link with Temple. His works tend to give all the 
credit for Wildman's to Temple and he was probably trying to imply that 
with Temple’s withdrawal from the leadership of the opposition the club 
broke down. 

As this article has shown, however, this was by no means the case. Wild- 
‘man’s was a club that originated because the ‘zealous young men’ among the 
Newcastle Whigs were discontented with the reluctance of their aristocratic 
leaders to launch a whole-hearted opposition. The controversy over 
Wilkes and the ‘North Briton No. 45’ enabled the rest of the opposition 
temporarily to ally itself with the club in early 1764, but once this issue was 
played out Wildman's resumed its essentia] character as the focal point for 
the pressure of the younger and more active of Newcastle's supporters, as a 
vehicle by which they hoped to put pressure on him and to encourage him 


1Add. MS. 32967 fo. 3, Newcastle to Rockingham, 1 June 1765; tbid. fo. 53, 
Newcastle to Portland, 17 June 1765. 

2 Ibid. fo. 89, Onslow to Newcastle, 21 June 1765. 

3 Ibid. fo. 187, Newcastle to Portland, 1 July 1765. 

* Almon, Late Minority, p. 300. There does seem to have been some attempt to 
restart the club after the fall of the first Rockingham administration. See Rocking- 
ham Papers, R1—7o4, Onslow to Newcastle, 7 Nov. 1766 (enclosure in R1—703, 
Newcastle to Rockingham, 9 Nov. 1766). 
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to a more active opposition. In this form it survived up to the formation of 
the first Rockingham administration. Newcastle himself always seems to 
have been aware of the true nature of Wildman's, and over the period of its 
existence his attitude to it does not seem to have changed. He always had 
reservations about the club because he felt it was challenging the position 
of the traditional whig hierarchy. 

The club played a significant role in the rise of Rockingham as a political 
leader. Rockingham was always able to remain friendly both with Newcastle 
and the ‘zealous young men’ and it seems to have been Rockingham who 
drew Newcastle and his more virulent critics together after the Dr. Hay 
affair. Indeed this affair shows Rockingham for the first time in the light of 
a leader who could reconcile individuals with very different points of view. 
The club also put Rockingham in close contact with the mercantile element, 
which during the Stamp Act crisis was to become of great importance in his 
career. 

The importance of Wildman's as a cohesive force must not be overlooked. 
In the eighteen months of its existence it must have done a great deal to 
unify the party. For the first time Newcastle and Rockingham were able to 
ascertain exactly who were their supporters. Moreover I have been able 
to find only one person who defected from Wildman's or who regretted 
belonging to it during this period. 


D. H. WATSON 


l'lhis was Harcourt Powell, See Namier and Brooke, The House of Commons, 
lii. 312—13. 


The Origins of a Mythology: Freemasons, 
Protestants and the French Revolution 


T HE idea that freemasonry or freemasons ‘caused’ the French Revolution, 
whether by hatching plots that exploded into any of the sequences of the 
events to which we give that name, or by being theunconscious instruments 
of more obscure plotters working through the machinery of the lodges, has 
long been set aside by professional historians. It was vulnerable on too 
many fronts and needs no reconsideration as a historical thesis, in however 
particular or refined a form. The positive connexions of freemasonry with 
the French Revolution are indeed being usefully studied by professional 
historians but their attention has moved away from simple notions of agency 
and responsibility. They are more interested in the working of freemasonry 
as an expression of ideals and aspiratións formed under the ancien régime, as 
a means of communication and collective action, as evidence of the com- 
position and attitudes of élites whose cohesion may endure well past 1789, 
and as a screen on which may be reflected some of the events of the French 
eighteenth century which may thus be better understood. 

There is one sense, none the less, in which the myth of masonic responsi- 
bility which was to beso important in the political demonology of nineteenth- 
century Europe can still properly interest historians. This is in its own 
right as an episode in the history of ideas. In this connexion, it is obvious 
that it is important to establish as clearly as possible when the myth first 
appeared. There seems to be no need to question the accepted view that 
wide currency was first given to the idea that freemasons lay behind the 
Revolution in the Abbé Barruel’s best-seller, Mémoires pour servir d 
l'histoire du jacobinisme, of which the first volume. appeared in 1797.1 
Barruel, none the less, only brought together in it a hodge-podge of ideas 
which, disconnectedly, had already been bandied about in many pamphlets 
and books. His achievement was to orchestrate their different themes; his 
authority and popularity derived from his skill in doing this, not from his 
originality. The first actual statement of the pure theme of masonic res- 
ponsibility, on the other hand, was long attributed to Montjoie, a prolific 
anti-revolutionary writer. It came in 1792 in a periodical work which he had 


1'There is still some disagreement about the first edition of this book. The first 
edition to be published on the continent appeared at Hamburg in 1798~9. But this 
had been preceded, it seems, both by the original French edition published in 
London in 1797-8 and by R. Clifford's translation of it into English of the same years. 
It may also be that there was, before the Hamburg edition, a second edition of this 
translation. R. Le Forestier (Les Illuminés de Bavière et la franc-maçonnerie 
allemande (Paris, 1914), p. 681) says the first volume of the English edition appeared 
in 1796. 
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begun to publish during the previous year.| In 1965, this precedence 
was challenged by the French hispanist, M. Marcelin Défourneaux, in an 
article in which he argued that the first statement of the anti-masonic myth 
was to be found in 1791, in a work by the Abbé Lefranc, Le voile levé pour 
les curieux ou le secret de la révolution révelé à l'aide de la Franc-maconnerie.2 
The purpose of this essay is to argue first that this claim is at least not 
proven, but then to show that a new light can indeed be thrown on the 
origin of the anti-masonic myth and the elements composing it by re- 
examining the evidence to which M. Défourneaux has usefully drawn our 
attention. 

M. Défourneaux arrives at his conclusion (that Lefranc provides in 
1791 the first statement of the myth of masonic responsibility for the 
Revolution) by a curious and roundabout route. It is curious because it 
begins with a document not in French but in Spanish, and roundabout 
because it ignores an available direct route to the same conclusion. This is 
provided by Montjoie, who, in his fourth volume, refers his readers for what 
he says about freemasons to his source: Lefranc! It is nevertheless for- 
givable that M. Défourneaux did not-check Montjoie. Earlier writers who 
have cited Montjoie as the first author of the myth have been far more care- 
less than he; they, after all, might have been expected to verify their refer- 
ences, whereas M. Défourneaux hasapproached the problem from an entirely 
different angle which carried him at once back to the year 1791 and, there- 
fore, disqualified the claim to precedence attributed to Montjoie from the 
outset. In these circumstances, it is understandable that he should have 
felt no need to scrutinize what Montjoie wrote. 

The argument starts for M. Défourneaux in 1791 because in the papers 
of the Spanish Inquisition he came across a letter from the inquisitor- 
general to Floridablanca, the chief minister of Spain, bearing the date 26 


1G. de Montjoie, L'ami du roi, des frangais, de l'ordre et sur-tout de la vérité; ou 
Histotre de la Révolution de France et del’ Assemblée nationale (4 vols., Paris, 1791—2). 
This book was intended to fill in the narrative of the Revolution before June 1790, 
when the author began to publish a newspaper, L'ami du roi, which thereafter 
chronicled events from a royalist point of view; his views on freemasonry appear in 
vol. IV. Galart de Montjoie (1756 ?—1816), alias Christophe Félix Louis Ventre de la 
Touloubre (under which name his works are sometimes catalogued), was a lawyer 
turned journalist and man-of-letters who wrote consistently in the monarchist 
interest and survived to become one of the keepers of the Bibliothèque Mazarine 
after the second restoration. 

2M. Défourneaux, ‘Complot maçonnique et complot jésuitique', Annales 
Historiques de la Révolution Française, xxxvii (1965), 170-86. Lefranc's pamphlet 
and its anti-masonic content had already been noted by M. Jacques Droz ('La 
légende du complot illuministe et les origines du romantisme politique en Alle- 
magne', Revue Historique, ccxxvi (1961), 313) but he made no claim of priority and 
attributed it to the year 1792. As will appear below, p. 83, n. 2, this could be ex- 
plained by the confused state of the bibliographical evidence. The Abbé Lefranc 
(1739-92) was the Superior of the Eudist house at Caen in 1789, who later came to 
Paris where he worked with Barruel until his death in the September massacres. 

3Montjoie, L’ ami du roi, iv. 101. 
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October, that year.! The letter was accompanied by a document in Spanish, 
entitled Causas y agentes de las revolugiones in Francia which, the inquisitor- 
general thought, threw much light on events in France. M. Défourneaux 
has provided in his article a translation of this document into French.? 
Although the words ‘freemasonry’ or ‘freemason’ do not appear in it 
(the plotters are described, except in so far as they are Protestants, as 'La 
Ligue’), M. Défourneaux argued that this document contains much of 
what was to become the standard anti-masonic myth. As will be seen, he is 
correct in interpreting the document in this way, although neither in his 
translation nor (he says) in theSpanish originalis there anything specifically 
about freemasonry: 1t is an account of plots and long-nourished seditious 
plans to overthrow religion and the French monarchy. M. Défourneaux 
did not claim to settle whether the Spanish text was a simple translation 
from French, or a condensation of several texts, but from the nature of the 
material contained in it he was confident in identifying the source of the 
main ideas it contained: ' quelques citations textuelles nous ont permis de 
retrouver, sans erreur possible, la source à laquelle l'auteur de la note a 
puisé l'essentiel de son information et de son argumentation: il s'agit de 
l'ouvrage de l'abbé Lefranc, Le voile levé . . .'.5 

This case, resting on a few similarities between Lefranc's pamphlet and 
the Spanish text, is by no means 'sans erreur possible'. Indeed, it can be 
argued that it is unlikely that Lefranc's influence can have operated on the 
Spanish text at any point. What scrutiny of the document can show, on the 
other hand, 1s something of the nature of the earliest elements of the masonic 
plot theory and these enable us to take back the history of these elements 
further than has yet been done. 

The first step in doing this is to identify the French text behind the 
Spanish (of which we have been given a re-translation into French by 
M. Défourneaux). Once again, a consultation of Montjoie is helpful. 
On the same page as his reference to Lefranc is a footnote: ' voyez un petit 
écrit intitulé: Causes et agens des révolutions de France .^ It is a pamphlet of 
26 pages, whose prose sections correspond very closely to the translation of 
M. Défourneaux. Of the identity of this pamphlet with the original of the 
Spanish text there can be no doubt. There are a few changes in words (and 
without examining the Spanish text it is not possible to say at what stage 
these appeared) and some lists of names which take up several pages of 


|The reference is in Défourneaux, ubi supra, p. 170,n. 2. 

2 Ibid., pp. 171-4. 

3]bid., p. 175. Défourneaux subsequently repeats the view that the substance 
of the note is from Lefranc, but that it has been added to by the writer. 

4Causes et agens des révolutions de France, cited in the standard work of A. Martin 
and G. Walter, Catalogue de l'histoire de la Révolution française (Paris, 1936-55), 
IV. ii. 151, no. 3097. The Bibliothéque Nationale has two copies, both without place 
or date of publication, but one of them entitled ' Seconde édition revue et corrigée 
par l'Auteur'. His revisions only affect a few references to specific members of the 
National Assembly and none of them is relevant to the present discussion. The 
pagination is exactly the same in both editions. 
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Causes et agens but do not appear in the Spanish text. Apart from this, 
there is no difference except the omission of one phrase from M. Défour- 
neaux' version, an omission whose origin, again, cannot be specified on the 
basis only of the re-translation.1 

Confrontation with the original pamphlet decisively supports M. 
Défourneaux' view, formed inferentially in the absence of specific refer- 
ences, that the ‘ligue’ is freemasonry. His translation of one passage from the 
Spanish refers to the 'ligue' as ‘divisée en grandes parties, sous le nom 
d'Assemblées'. ‘The original French was ' divisée en grandes sections, sous 
le nom de loges’.2 The absolutely clear identification which this provides 
removes the difficulties which lay in supposing Lefranc to be the source of 
something compiled by a Spaniard. Yet it might still be argued that M. 
Défourneaux’ arguments from content apply as much to Causes et agens 
as to its Spanish version. Perhaps Causes et agens is itself a version of 
Lefranc? This does not seem plausible. 

In the first place, there is too big a difference between the two works. 
Lefranc’s is a book of more than 160 pages in each of its divisions while 
Causes et agens runs to barely six of continuous prose. Much that would have 
been useful to its author could have been drawn from Lefranc had he wished. 
Nor do the parallels between the two texts seem very strong. Lefranc’s 
description of masonic organization makes much of the nine-part divisions 
of masonic structure; a similar reference in Causes et agens refers, however, 
to a ninefold division of a projected French republic as a protestant scheme 
and not as a masonic one.^ The theme of Protestantism, too, though it 
appears in each work, is treated in them with significantly different emphasis. 
Causes et agens i8 concerned only with France: it is French Protestantism 
which provides its original villains. The writer sees them and their successor 
joining other, non-protestant, but equally wicked, men to form the ‘ligue’. 
Lefranc, on the other hand, makes the contribution of Protestantism to 
freemasonry a matter of fundamental doctrine and he takes the idea of 
Protestantism very far. It is Socinus whom he sees at the root of the evil: 


l'l'he omission is of a phrase running over from p. 5 to p. 6 of Causes et agens. 
M. Défourneaux omits any rendering of the words 'Monsieur, frére du roi est 
également inscrit et menacé pour avoir offensé un président d'une loge'. (T'his 
follows a reference to the marking-down of Louis XVI on a list of those to be pun- 
ished by the revolutionaries because he had offended the ‘Grand Maitre’ (the 
duke of Orléans), Necker and Lafayette, ‘membres distingués de la ligue’.) It is 
also just worth remark that two stages of translation have obscured in another 
place the implication of the original text's comment on Joseph II, that 'il en a 
proscrit les loges établies dans ses états, et il est mort peu de tems après’ (Causes et 
agens, p. 4). M. Défourneaux’ version says that Joseph ‘a proscrit tous repaires 
qu'elle [la secte] avait établis dans ses états, mais cet Empereur mourut peu après’ 
(p. 171). 

2Causes et agens, p. 4. 

3]. F. Lefranc, Le voile levée (and edn., 1792), pp. 55-7. All quotations from 
Le voile levé in this article come from this so-called ‘seconde édition’. For a dis- 
cussion of the editions see p. 83, n. 2. 

5 Causes et agens, p. 3. 

6 
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“il est aisé de comprendre pourquoi les franc-magons n'ont jamais osé 
reconnaitre, en public, leur véritable origine ".1 

Nor do the three specific points made by M. Défourneaux as the case for — 
identifying Lefranc as the source behind Causes et agens seem to strengthen 
it. Both texts mention the seals of the baron de Menou, he points out. This 
is true, but proves nothing. It was one of the most common stories of the 
early Revolution and it is certainly not possible yet to say when it first 
appeared.? On the other two specific points, Causes et agens is in each case 
a little fuller than the corresponding references in Lefranc, and this might 
be thought to tell in favour of a reversal of the connexion M. Défourneaux 
suggests, so that we might envisage Lefranc as the borrower—though, of 
course, there is no shred of proof of this interpretation, either. However 
that may be, it is at least not obvious that, were M. Défourneaux’ argument 
accepted, we should expect the presumed copy to give an ampler and more 
specific account of an anecdote than the original. Yet this is what we should 
have to presume were we to accept his case since, in repeating the famous 
‘mot’ that ‘les peuples ne seraient heureux, que lorsqu'on aurait étranglé 
le dernier des rois, avec le boyau du dernier des prêtres’, Lefranc only refers 
to its author as 'un chef des philosophes modernes', while the author of 
Causes et agens specifies that Mercier reports these as words of Diderot at 
the café Procope.? Similarly, when Lefranc reports among the ‘maximes 
publiques aujourd'hui* the praise of equality and popular sovereignty, the 
corresponding passage of Causes et agens again tells us more.* 

If a decision about priority has to be made in order to establish a line 
between these two texts, the claim that Lefranc drew from Causes et agens 
seems just marginally stronger. But a serious judgement must surely 
recognize that there is not adequate evidence for this to be envisaged as 
more than a possibility. What might settle the question of priority would 
be better bibliographical information, but there is not enough at present 

l Lefranc, Le voile levé, p. 39. The identification of Socinianism as an enemy of 
religion was a recurrent and popular theme, and one not entirely implausible. An 
important article of synthesis by Francoise Le Moal, ‘Les dimensions du Socinian- 
isme', Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, xv (1968), 557—96, concludes 
that ‘le Socinianisme a préparé en grande partie et annonce le siécle des Lumiéres, 
cela ne fait pas de doute’ (p. 580), justifying this by an exploration of the diversity 
of Socinian expressions and agencies. She notes (p. 592) that Bayle was accused of 
Socinianism as early as 1690. The seventh of Voltaire's Lettres Philosophiques is a 
famous example of the sort of approval later given to the Socinians by anti- 
clerical writers of the Enlightenment. It increased orthodox suspicion of them, of 
Course. 

2Jacques Francois, baron de Menou (1750-1810), was a member of the liberal 
minority among the noble deputies to the States-General in 1789. The story ran 
that on one of his seals were engraved the words ennemi du culte et des rois’. 

3 Lefranc, Le voile levé, p. 167 ; Causes et agens, pp. 3—4- 

^ Lefranc, Le voile leve, p. 167, has among these maxims ‘que c'est aux peuples à 
donner et à reprendre la souveraineté selon leur volonté’. This is a little less alarming 
than the corresponding passage in Causes et agens, p. 5, where, besides saying that 
kings belong to the multitude, it goes on to insert before the phrase about sovereignty 
that ‘elle peut disposer de leur sort’. 
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available. Internal evidence makes it clear that Causes et agens was written 
and published sometime between the return from Varennes (25 June 
1791) and the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly (3o September 
1791). About Lefranc's book we have not evidence even as decisive as this, . 
though Lefranc's historical and ritualistic approach, together with the list 
of sources he says he has used! suggest that his work may have been longer 
in preparation than the other. But we have no idea when the first edition 
appeared, except that it was in 1791.2 

It is safest and easiest to assume no connexion at all between the two works. 
There is much less to argue against this than there is positive difficulty 
in trying to link them in a plausible manner. This assumption can also 
account for some marked divergences in the specific kinds of evidence 
brought forward by each author. Both, for example, speak of the presence 
of individual plotters in the National Assembly, but Causes et agens is 
comprehensive, whereas Lefranc mentions only one name, Voidel3 The 
text of Causes et agens has no fewer than six lists of deputies and other 
persons. Five of these constitute official bodies whose activities were criti- 
cized in the pamphlet.^ The sixth is much larger. It contains 679 names of 
members of the National Assembly 'qui se dit nationale' and who have 
‘embrassé le système impie et régicide des conjurés’. It is a list classified 
both into Departmental groups, and also by a quadruple division into 
‘les plus criminels’, those of the second and third ranks, and finally ‘les 


1 Omitted from the ‘second edition’, but to be found in the introduction (pp. 1—2) 
to one dated 1791 (seenext footnote). 

2Nor, indeed, can we be sure what we mean by ‘first edition’. Footnote 11 
(p. 175) of M. Défourneaux' article refers to the first edition as 'publiée sans 
indication de date’. But the copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Lib?9 5649) bears 
the date 1791 on its title-page; so does that specified in M. Défourneaux' reference 
on p. 175 in footnote 9 as Res. Lb39 5649-1. These are both copies of the same edition, 
that in reserve being distinguished only by some MS. notes; both are cited in- 
correctly in Martin and Walter (iti. 148, no. 20564) as ‘s.L.n.d.’, an error repeating 
that of the general catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale. Nevertheless, if M. 
Défourneaux is right in his assertion about the state of the copy he used, we are 
already dealing with two editions, one undated and one dated 1791. Unhappily, 
there is a further complication: the British Museum has three copies of Le voile 
levé, all with the date 1791, but only two of them (8050 cc. 1(3) and R. 208(2)) are the 
edition of 1791 found in the Bibliothéque Nationale. The third copy (4783. c. 28) 
differs substantially from it. 'l'he differences in no way affect the argument of this 
article, and I hope to discuss them elsewhere (they include, inter alia, the omission 
in one version of the list of sources mentioned in the preceding footnote). This 
gives us three versions, one undated and two dated 1791. If we now add the 1792 
edition, titled ‘Seconde édition’, it seems we have at least three and possibly four 
editions to deal with. " : 

3Le voile levé, p. 65: ‘le terrible frère Voidel'. Jean Georges Charles? Voidel 
(1758-1812), deputy for the Third Estate of Sarreguemines and president of the 
comité des recherches of the Assembly, a body arousing much hostility and alarm. 

Comité de correspondance; comité des recherches, composé ‘de députés; 
comité des recherches, composé de parisiens; comité de trésorerie; comité [of the 
Jacobin club] de présentation et vérification. 
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insoucians, les pusillanimes, les imbécilles'.! It is almost inconceivable 
that Lefranc should not have made use of this material to body out his own 
account of masonry's influence on the Assembly, had he known of its 
existence. As it is, all that is specific and personal in the material he added 
to his later edition is the names of a few noblemen who were masons before 
1789. But it is equally inconceivable that the writer of Causes et agens 
would not, had he known of it, have used the material in Lefranc's passages 
on the Templars, where the theme of vengeance against the kings of France 
and the papacy is discussed in terms which would have much amplified 
his arguments. 

These are speculative points. It is more interesting and important to 
see what, in fact, can be learnt from these two texts about the elements 
which eventually condensed into the myth of masonic responsibility for the 
Revolution? 

The point which is most immediately striking is the attention given by the 
authors of both works to Protestantism. In both arguments this looms 
large in the origins of the plot of which masonry is said to be a part. ‘La 
franc-maconnerie est la quintessence de toutes les hérésies qui ont divisé 
l'Allemagne, dans le seiziéme siécle’ says Lefranc, though he continues by 
attributing a primary and specific role to the Socinians.4 This quintessence 
was the elaboration of a deliberate attack on the authority of Rome and on 
belief in religion itself. The writer of Causes et agens is less detailed and 
specific but firmly and decisively takes Protestantism for the starting point 
of his ‘ligue’. “Les protestans, aigris par le mécontentement, et enhardis 
par les principes anti-monarchiques de leur doctrine, en furent les premiers 
fondateurs; aussi n’a-t-on connu de régicides en France, que depuis 
l'établissement de cette secte’.5 Later, the writer’s account of the ‘maximes 


1 Causes et agens, pp. 12-26. 

2Lefranc, Le voile levé, pp. 168-9. For reasons which need not be stated here, 
stories of historical connexions between the Templars and freemasonry were widely 
believed in the later decades of the 18th century. The subject is explored in the 
posthumous work of R. Le Forestier, La franc-maçonnerie templi?re (Paris and 
Louvain, 1970). 

3M. Défourneaux has himself explored (ubi supra, pp. 180—6) one of these, the 
interesting use of a prophecy of the Chevalier Folard (made in 1729) by the author 
of Causes et agens. This version of the plot myth (the Jesuits as enemies of kings) 
needs further investigation. A book of 1758, Les Jesuites criminels de lze-majesté 
dans la théorie et dans la pratique, contributing to the debate at the moment of crisis 
of the Society's history, incorporates in its accusations of 'conspiration' quotations 
from opinions of the Sorbonne and the Paris Parlement formulated in the 16th and 
17th centuries. The British Museum has a copy dated 1759; the book was successful 
enough to go into a sth edition in 1760, according to the catalogues of the Bibliothé- 
que Nationale. As M. Défourneaux points out, the writer Nicholas de Bonneville 
linked it to masonic history in a pamphlet, by accusing the Jesuits of an attempted 
‘takeover’ of freemasonry. This was in 1788 and the theme was current in Germany 
for some years before this. 

4Lefranc, Le voile levé, pp. 29, 33-8. 

*Causes et agens, p. 3. The charge of regicide was commonly made against 
protestant principles by Roman Catholic controversialists; its appearance here need 
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fondamentales' of the 'ligue' begins with the principle of equality and 
popular sovereignty and he comments 'c'est un principe de foi, de morale 
et de politique de Calvin’. 

Lefranc returned to the activities of Protestants in a second, longer work 
of 1792, Conjuration contre la religion catholique et les souverains; dont le 
projet, congu en France, doit s'exécuter dans l'univers entier. His main theme 
in this was the long maturing (with masonic assistance) of a philosophic 
conspiracy against revealed religion, but, as so frequently in writings of the 
conspiracy school, a great deal of other matter was added to this argument. 
Socinus makes his reappearance, this time as the founder of the masonic 
order of 'fréres illuminés de la Rose-croix' (one of the many mysticizing 
and hermetic rites which prospered in the luxuriant late eighteenth-century 
phase of freemasonry).? Lefranc's source for his suspicion of this sect 
appears to have been Mirabeau.3 In another chapter, he takes his hunt 
for the heretical origin. ‘the present peril back much further to Munzer’s 
Anabaptists and the preaching of John Ball. Across the centuries, he notes, 
the maxims of heresy have tended always to egalitarianism. 

This was only one of many arguments about Protestantism which were, 
in fact, already in circulation and popular, for these two authors were not 
alone in stressing that Protestantism was a fundamental element in the plot 
to overthrow monarchy and religion in France. Though this has been 
noticed by historians of Protestantism because of its bearings on the life of 
the sect,* its significance as a contribution to the paranoiac interpretation 
of the Revolution as the work of plotters has tended to be lost to sight. This 
is no doubt because of the much greater attention given to other supposed 
plotters by Barruel, whose book has usually been taken as the typical 
statement of the conspiracy theory of the Revolution. In fact, during the 
early years of the revolutionary decade, at least as much attention seems to 
have been given to Protestantism by those who sought specific and conscious 
human agency in the upheavals of the revolution. 

If we again look at Montjoie in 1791, for example, we find that the second 
chapter of L'ami du roi is entitled ' De l'influence qu'ont eu les calvinistes 


not connote any special concern about dangers which might face Louis XVI. The 
reference later to the ‘système impie et régicide des conjurés’ (p. 12) should be read 
in the same light and not as an anticipation of the king's trial and execution. 

1 Ibid., p. 5. 

2 Lefranc, Conjuration, p. 220. The chaotic state of late 18th-century freemasonry 
makes brief explanations of its structure very difficult. Fortunately, there is now 
available the work of Le Forestier, La franc-maçonnerie templiere, to which reference 
should be made in the first instance on these matters. 

JLefranc, Conjuration, p. 245. ‘Si on est curieux d'apprendre comment les 
iluminés, ignorés pendant plus d'un siècle, se sont tout-à-coup reproduits sous 
toutes sortes de formes, pour exécuter les projets des anciens fréres illuminés 
Rose-croix; on peut lire le cinquitme volume de la Monarchie prussienne de 
Mirabeau'. 

4E.g. Burdette C. Poland, French Protestantism and the French Revolution (Prince- 
ton, 1957), pp. 141-6, where some of the writers dealt with below are mentioned, 
though, I believe, passed over too quickly for their true significance to be grasped. 
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sur la révolution’. After a review of the turbulent and seditious history of 
the Calvinists he argues, inferentially: ‘la conduite qu’ont tenue les cal- 
vinistes depuis l'origine de leur secte, n'est-elle pas la méme que celle que 
tiennent aujourd'hui ceux qu'on appelle révolutionnaires?’ Later, he 


Says 


Je ne dis pas que cette secte a seule et immédiatement opéré la destruction de 
notre monarchie, mais...je dis que les calvinistes l'ont toujours eu en vue, 
qu'ils l'ont préparée, et que des hommes dont la tête . . . est imprégnée d'idées 
républicaines, ne pouvaient manquer de l'opérer.1 


We again encounter here the conviction that Protestantism and republican- 
ism are inherently connected. Later, Montjoie finds the place of Calvinism 
in the pre-history of the Revolution confirmed. He considers Mirabeau, 
who, he says, came to Paris with a clear plan of revolution. Where had it 
been forged ? 


Tout me porte à croire que ce plan conçu d'abord et rédigé par des calvinistes, saisi 
ensuite avec avidité par quelques philosophes qui y ajoutérent leurs idées, fut 
perfectionné dans la société du feu baron d'Olbach, où on ne le confiait qu'aux 
prosélytes que plusieurs épreuves avaient fait juger dignes d’être initiés.? 


As an attempt to weave together the incongruous elements of Calvinism and 
philosophical atheism, this is unlikely to satisfy the historian of thought. 
It was, none the less, likely to find acceptance all too easily among people 
already predisposed to fear and dislike Protestants. 

The sources of such fear and dislike among Catholics and especially 
among the clergy are easy to understand. A fundamental suspicion of 
Protestantism as an anti-authoritarian and perhaps anti-social principle, 
was traditional. It was a suspicion rooted, ultimately, in a theological 
attitude: in the belief that rebellion was sin and, indeed, the greatest of 
sins, pride. Most continental Europeans were still to find it for a long time 
after 1789 difficult to accept the idea of revolt; the French Revolution is 
only the beginning of the process of its legitimization. Historical fictions 
such as the defence of chartered rights or the resurrection of a neglected 
constitutional tradition were needed to justify resistance to authority and 
could alone make revolution respectable before 1789. Such an attitude 
led to detestation of Protestants as the exponents at once of spiritual and 
civic rebellion. In 1780 the Assembly of the Clergy of France could suggest 
they were guilty not only of republicanism but of professing doctrines 
inimical to any authority at all. It was not hard to link this to specific 
historical exempla. The obvious ones were English. ‘Les principes des 
Présbyteriens, ennemis furieux de la Monarchie, étaient alors dominans en 
Angleterre’, wrote the reviewer of a new book of Essais historiques sur la 

1D’ ami du rot, i. 10. 

2 [bid.,1. 56. My italics. 

3M. Perronet, ‘Les assemblées du clergé de France sous le règne de Louis XVI’, 
Annales Historiques dela Révolution Frangatse, xxxiv (1962), 15. 
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dissolution et le rétablissement de la Monarchie Anglaise. His attitude was the 
normal product of the French understanding of the English seventeenth 
century and it led on to an understandable expression of fear of those same 
principles: ‘Ilis s'accréditent et se propagent en France d'une manière 
effrayante 1 

More important, of course, was what was actually happening at the end 
of the century in France. The events of the Revolution and the years just 
preceding it provided other specific grounds for alarm among some Catho- 
lics about the progress of Protestantism.” ‘The heretics had made such rapid 
gains in civil status and in freedom to practise their religion in a few years 
that the Cui bono? argument was by itself very plausible. Attempts were 
made 1n some places to exclude Protestants from the electoral assemblies 
for the States-General, but they failed. There might be only fifteen 
Protestants in the National Assembly, but some of them loomed large in the 
public reporting of its proceedings when those proceedings were increasingly 
distressing to many Roman Catholics? The cahiers had said almost nothing 
about freedom of worship for Protestants; this undoubtedly reflected the 
lack of popular interest in the idea. Violent hostility to it certainly, was 
expressed in some clerical cahiers and in those of all three orders in the 
Franche Comté which prayed that the king would not require of the 
Parlement of Besancon the registration which it had still not given to the 
edict of 1787.* Yet freedom of worship was what the Constituent Assembly 
in the end imposed. The Declaration of the Rights of Man might afford 
‘only a discreet, almost grudging’ tolerance, but it was shocking to men who 
looked back approvingly to the persecution of Protestants under Louis XIV 
and XV.5 In the spring of 1790, too, came the first hardening of 


1 In the Journal Général, July 1791 (p. 715). 

2'The major concessions to the sect were the Edict of 19 Nov. 1787, promulgated 
in the sensational séance du roi, according an état civil to non-catholics; the recog- 
nition of the right to freedom of religious belief in the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man; the decree of 24 Dec. 1789 declaring non-catholics eligible for all civil and 
military offices; another of 10 July 1790 restoring to them all protestant property 
confiscated since 1685 which remained in the hands of the state. 

3'The question of numbers is not easily settled, but see Poland, app. iv, pp. 291-3. 
The most famous of the protestant members of the Constituent was, of course, 
Rabaut St, Etienne, who was a pastor and, in the words of one not injudicious 
observer, (réunissant à un zèle de sectaire un fanatisme philosophique, est un de 
ceux qui par son caractére, sa persévérance, autant que par ses moyens oratoires, 
a le plus accrédité les idées révolutionnaires’ (Mémoires de Malouet, ed. P. V. de 
Malouet (2nd edn., Paris, 1874), i. 270). He had, of course, played an important 
part in negotiating the Edict of 1787. 

4P. Sagnac, La législation civile de la Révolution française (1789—1804) (Paris, 
1898), p. 253. 

5The description is that of Professor the Rev. John McManners (The French 
Revolution and the Church (1969), p. 25). There was no public worship by Protest- 
ants in Paris until 1791, although a growing de facto toleration had been remarked 
under Louis XVI. The last protestant martyr for the faith was a pastor who died in 
prison in 1771. See D. Robert, Les églises rdformdes en France (1800—30) (Paris, 
1961), pp. 6-7. 
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anticlerical feeling; religion became a political issue and this was bound 
to increase suspicion of Protestantism.! When the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy set up a system of lay elections of clergy to benefices and dioceses, 
there loomed up the possibility that Protestants might have a decisive voice 
through them in appointing priests and might even, in some places, form 
the majority of electors. Soon, too, Protestants were buying or leasing 
former churches to reopen them for the use of their co-religionists. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the traditional popular 
anti-protestantism of some areas should rapidly reawaken. Sometimes 
provocation was provided by the election of Protestants to the new munici- 
palities. But it is also certain that deliberate provocation and organization 
of opinion was begun by upholders of the old order, among them, priests; 
one authority speaks of ‘une atmosphére de guerres de religion’ in the 
protestant Midi. Already in the spring of 1790 there was disorder and 
even bloodshed there. Accusation and counter-accusation fed one another; 

c'est le jour de la vengeance, et nous l'attendons depuis plus de cent ans’ 
remarked Jeanbon St. André after an outbreak at Montauban in May in 
which national guardsmen were killed.* Such language and such disturb- 
ances cannot have allayed Catholic suspicion. In August 1790 there formed 
the celebrated and royalist “Camp de Jalés'. The counter-revolutionary 
view of these events was summarized in the bitter words of the comte 
d'Antraigues on the progress of Protestantism in the Languedoc: 


la cruauté de cette secte égalant son impolitique aveuglement, elle crut pouvoir 
impunément avilir et égorger les catholiques. Sürs d’être appuyés par l'Assemblée 
Nationale, dans tous les lieux où il existait des protestans, ils voulurent envahir 
violemment toutes les places, dominer dans toutes les municipalités et les 
départemens, pour y jouir du plaisir barbare d'exécuter eux-mémes, les décrets 
destructeurs de l'Eglise catholique.4 


It is against this background that many Frenchmen came to find it as 
easy to postulate a protestant, as a masonic, plot—and perhaps easier. The 
first number, for example, of Barruel's Collection ecclésiastique begins by 


I'The crucial date at the centre of affairs, perhaps, was 10 Apr., when Alexandre 
de Lameth in the Assembly attacked priests who abused (he said) the Easter celebra- 
tion by exploiting it to turn people against reform. 

2D. Ligou, in ‘Sur le Protestantisme révolutionnaire’, Bulletin de la Société de 
l'Histoire du Protestantisme Français, civ? année (1958), 31, an important article 
which discusses, among other matters arising from Professor Poland's study, the 
connexion of class and confessional factors in the south in late 1789 and early 1790. 

3 Quoted in Robert, p. 23. 

^Louis Emmanuel Henri Alexandre de Launai, comte d’Antraigues (1753—1812), 
a celebrated counter-revolutionary agent and man of secrets, came from the Vivarais 
(like Barruel). The words quoted are from a book which (according to Michaud, 
s.v. Entraigues) he published under the pseudonym H. A. Audainel, Dénonctation 
aux Francois catholiques des moyens employés par l’Assemblée nationale, pour détruire 
en France la religion catholique (London and Paris, 1791), p. 263. This incoherent 
but interesting tract identifies protestants as allies of the philosophes, but also as 
their stalking-horses in a plot against church and state, the evidence being drawn 
largely from 1789 and after. 
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drawing attention to the way in which the great heretics—Wyclif and 
Luther, for example—have anticipated the French Revolution in advocating 
the spoliation of the wealth of the Church. A few pages later he explicitly 
draws a Reformation parallel with the priests who took part in making the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy: ‘ainsi, notre réforme a eu ses Cranmer, 
comme ses Cromwell; voila donc un rapport de plus avec les hérésies qui 
ont affligé l'église dans les derniers siécles ’.1 

What has tended to be overlooked, none the less, is the extent to which 
some Catholic publicists had already prepared the public mind for a partisan 
interpretation of these events, even before 1789. The essential structure of 
the theory of protestant conspiracy was already articulated and had been 
made public. An outstanding example is a now-forgotten work published 
in 1787 and republished the following year. This was the anonymous 
treatise, possibly by the Abbé Lenfant, entitled Discours å lire au conseil, 
en présence du Roi, par un ministre patriote, sur le projet d'accorder P État 
Civil aux Protestants.? It plunges straight into the question: ‘peut-elle 


1A, Barruel and M. N. S. Guillon, Collection ecclésiastique ou recueil complet des 
ouvrages faits depuis l'ouverture des états-généraux, relativement au clergé (14 vols., 
Paris, 1791—3), i, pp. x, xvii. The parallel was systematically exhausted in vol. IV 
of the same work, entirely devoted to a Parallèle des révolutions by the Abbé Guillon 
(Marie Nicolas Sylvestre Guillon, 1759-1842, almoner to the princess de Lamballe 
in 1789, later bishop of Morocco). This work tediously enumerates resemblances 
and analogies to events in France in the work of English, German and Swedish 
reformers. Loménie de Brienne is compared to Wolsey: ‘les édits imprudens qu'il 
accordait aux non-catholiques et à tous les novateurs, parurent étre la cause des 
progrés des doctrines nouvelles’ (pp. 185—6). 

2'This book presents another little tangle of bibliographical problems. No place 
of publication is given, but it is probably Paris. The spelling of the presumed 
author's name is insisted upon in the Introduction to Mémoires ... du Père Lenfant 
(Paris, 1834), and is followed in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, but the Biblio- 
théque Nationale uses the spelling Lanfant and notes also an attribution of the book 
to J. B. Bonnard. It may be presumed that this rests ultimately on Barbier’s cate- 
gorical statement that ‘on a attribué assez généralement ce discours à l'ex-jésuite 
Lanfant; il peut y avoir eu quelque part, mais mon confrére Bonnaud en est le 
principal auteur’ (A. A. Barbier, Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes 
(4 vols., Paris, 1806—8), i. 163). The standard Dictionnaire de Biographie Française 
attributes the book to Jacques Julien Bonnaud (1740-92) and no doubt this is whom 
Michaud meant when he attributed the book (s.v. Lenfant) to a certain ‘Bonneau’. 
The British Museum catalogues the book both under Bonnaud and Lenfant but 
only in the latter case records the book as by Bonnaud ‘assisted by A.C.A.L.’. 
Another reference under ‘Proyart’ says that 'Bounaud' was assisted by L. B. 
Proyart. Professor Poland (p. 142) attibutes it to Bonnaud, but also refers elsewhere 
to statements by Lenfant in a context which makes it clear that he had not realized 
they came from this work. Alexander Charles Anne Lenfant (1726-92) was a 
Jesuit, sometime confessor to Louis XVI, and died in the September massacres. 
Bonnaud, who perished in the same way, was also a Jesuit and the author of the 
article on him in the Dictionnaire biographique française (1954) asserts that the 
writing of the Discours brought him considerable preferment. Liévin Bonaventure’ 
Proyart (1743-1808) was a priest and a prolific writer. Perhaps Lenfant and Bonnaud 
collaborated; I have not been able to trace any assertion that Proyart did, except 
the British Museum catalogue reference. 
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. accorder, sans danger pour la tranquillité publique, l'Etat Civil aux Protes- 
' tants?’ Itwasthequestion ofthe hour for many Catholics.1 
` By way of answer, Lenfant provides a historical survey of the history 
of Protestantism in France.: The line followed is uncompromising: ‘le 
. Calvinisme manifesta dés son berceau ses principes de licence et de rébellion. 
Ennemi de toute autorité, c'était la Philosophie du seizieme siecle, et le 
précurseur de celle du dix-huitieme.’ The demonstration of these facts 
lies in the horrors of the Religious Wars, the conspiracy of Ámboise, the 
duplicity of L’Hépital (‘Juif d'origine, Huguenot d'affection, Catholique 
` de profession’3) and, it may be, in the murder of Francis II. Among the 
crimes of the Huguenots of this earliest era must also be listed their solicita- 
tion of English help: 'ce trait d'une insigne perfidie était digne de figurer 
dans leur histoire. Il était de l'essence de cette Secte de ne pas former des 
rebelles à demi.'^ In pursuit of this aim, Havre-le-Gráce was handed to the 
English and an attempt was made to sell them Calais. 

The history of French Protestantism continues for several chapters in 
this vein and there is little point in summarizing it. It would have been 
familiar to educated Frenchmen. What may be remarked is that wherever 
possible the historical incidents which are discreditable to Protestantism are 
atonce related to the general principles of Protestantism as part of a demon- 
stration of the necessary connexion of such principles with such effects.5 
Ce n'est pas par les déclamations philosophiques de notre siecle, mais par les 
sept mille Reitres que les Calvinistes armerent, par le sang répandu dans les 
plaines de Dreux, par celui du Duc de Guise égorgé par Poltrot, qu'il faut apprécier 
le systéme du tolérant L’ Hôpital, et de tous ceux qui, aprés lui, ont été ou seraient 
les échos de cette fatale tolérance.$ 


Republicanism was defined as a protestant aim at the convocation of protest- 
ant nobility at La Rochelle.7 Happily, Henry IV was not to be the last king 
of France; 


1A concise account of the circumstances in which the Edict took shape and was 
promulgated can be found in J. Egret, La Pré- Révolution Française (Paris, 1962), 
pp. 133-44. The Edict enjoyed support even among parlementaires who were at 
the time strongly opposed to other aspects of royal policy and only confusion with the 
constitutional quarrels of 1787—8 held up its registration until January 1788. None 
the less, popular opinion seems to have run strongly against it and two Parlements 
(Besangon and Douai) did not follow Paris in registering it voluntarily. 

? Discours, p. 4.. 3 Ibid., p. 18, n. 2. 4 Ibid., p.23. 

S' Though by no means unusual in this form, this argument could also appear 
without the allegation of a conscious and specific plot. In an imaginary dialogue of 
1788, for example, a Capuchin is depicted asking whether anyone can show him a 
single country where Protestantism is established which is free of violent upheavals 
(Conférence entre le Frère Pancrace . .. et M. Robino (see below, p. 95, n. 2)). Ina 
Lettre d'un bon catholique, en réponse aux Réflexions impartiales d'un Philantrope, sur 
la situation présente des Protestans (Rome, n.d., but about the same period), the same 
theme is taken up with the specific case of the United Provinces cited in example 
(p. 8).: 

6Discours, pp. 24—5. 

7*Dans ce conciliabule ils font lecture du plan de l'établissement d'une République 
en France’ (ibid., p. 34). 
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resté chef unique de la Secte par la mort du Prince de Condé, & connaissant les 
principes des Calvinistes, déterminés à changer en une République une Monarchie 
qui pourrait un jour lui appartenir, le Roi de Navarre saisit avec dextérité locca- 
sion de fortifier son parti du nom de Souverain légitime, en soutenant tout à 
la fois la Monarchie suspendue sur le bord de l'abîme. 1 


Regicide, like republicanism, is also a consequence of Protestantism, for, 
‘sans Calvin, non jamais l'enfer n'eüt produit un Jacques Clément'.? Even 
after the rashly generous concession of the Edict of Nantes, says Lenfant, 
the Calvinists did not cease to make new attempts on the security of the 
state. 'A Chátelleraut ils font serment de garder un secret inviolable sur 
leurs délibérations, et de sacrificer leurs biens et leur vie pour sauver qui- 
conque serait entrepris pour avoir obéi à leurs séditieux arrétés. Ce serment 
et ce secret étaient seuls un crime d'Etat. 3 

Fortunately for France, first Richelieu and then Louis XIV carried 
through the work of reducing protestant pretensions within their proper 
limits. Again, the Protestants did not scruple, either at La Rochelle or in 
the Cévennes, to call on foreign aid against their own country. Then there 
followed a period of grave setback for the Catholic faith, the Regency, 
which ' opéra une révolution dans les moeurs et dans les idées... Au zele 
du regne précédent pour la Religion, succéda la plus froide indifférence, 
qui dans la suite devait prendre le nom de tolérance. La Régence était 
l’aurore de la Philosophie moderne’.4 Louis XV attempted to resume the 
stance of Louis XIV towards Calvinism by rigorously proscribing its services, 
closing its temples, pursuing its ministers and invalidating its marriages. 
“La déclaration de 1724, qui comprimait l'inquiétude des Sectaires, main- 
tint ce repos fortuné tant que la fermeté du Gouvernement, et la paix dont 
jouissait l'Europe, les convainquirent de l'inutilité de leurs mouvements'.5 
Unhappily, England forced France into war in 1742 and there followed a 
relaxation of the operation of laws against Protestantism which soon mani- 
fested itself in new instances of open and unpunished violation of the law. 
Attacks, sometimes fatal, on Catholic clergy were among these. By 1780 
the French bishops were moved to protest to the Crown. Undoubtedly the 
modern rage for tolerance explains this breakdown of the wise policy of 
Louis XIV. Butitis notall. The pastors of the protestant church come from 
a seminary at Lausanne, ‘lun des foiers du Calvinisme, et sont soudoiés par 
deux Puissances étrangeres, dont l'une est la rivale éternelle de la France’.® 


1 Jhid., p. 43. 

2 Ibid., p. 44. 

3 Ibid., D. 54. 

4 Ibid.,p. 87. 

3 Ibid., p. 93. 

6 Ibid., p. x51. This institution appears to defy scholarly investigation. A hundred 
and twenty years ago a Swiss, F. de Charriére, observed that ‘ce qui est vraiment 
remarquable, c'est l'ombre et le silence qui si longtemps entourérent cet utile 
établissement’, Revue Suisse et Chronique Littéraire, xiii (1850), 365). In 1961 
M. Robert remarked that ‘Cet établissement est encore assez mal connu' (Les 
églises rdformées, p. 9, n. 2). 
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The bishop of Lausanne has learnt that both the English Crown, “par une 
fondation ancienne’, and the States-General of Holland, ‘par une contri- 
bution annuelle', maintain young foreigners there, some French, who wish 
for protestant ordination.! Perhaps 200 French pastors have come from 
this institution. Their origin must excite suspicion; ‘le voile du mystere 
qui couvre ces rapports entre les Ministres d'une Secte essentiellement anti- 
monarchique, et des Gouvernements Républicains, suppose un projet 
ténébreux: ce secret seul suffit pour donner des inquiétudes au Gouverne- 
ment, 2 

In the light of this, Lenfant’s conclusion—that the new degree of toler- 
ance for Protestantism now asked for should not be granted—is scarcely 
surprising. Were they to be given it, there would be a risk of them entering 
public life through the newly set up Assemblées provinciales, a possibility 
fraught with danger. ‘La tête des Protestants, Sire, est impregnée d'idées 
républicaines, et leur esprit général, de l’aveu de Montesquieu, tend au 
Gouvernement populaire.’3 They might even infect Catholics with 
republican principles. They would in any case ally with two other mal- 
content groups, the Jansenists and the philosophes. Jansenism, it is true, 
‘mest qu'un tison mal éteint, qui est encore fumant: mais le Philosophisme 
est une torche ardente.'^ An alliance between Calvinism and Philosophy 
would menace royal authority as well as that of the Church. Each holds the 
view that authority is a mandate from the people which may be withdrawn. 
The historical turbulence of Calvinists towards their rulers is notorious 
and the descendants of these men live in England, Holland and Switzerland 
——‘tous pais où domine le Gouvernement républicain’.5 Even in England, 
‘Test and Corporation Acts have been employed to check the pretension of 
the sect and no less a person than Lord North has opposed their repeal. 

This is, perhaps, already an overlong account of a not very important 
book which was, in any case, ineffectual.9 There is more, non-historical, 


1 Discours, p. 152. 

2Ibid., p. 154. We may speculate (but have no evidence to do more) on the 
possibility of this passage influencing Lefranc's choice of a title, five years later. 

3 Ibid., p.211. 

5 Ibid., p. 220. 

5 Ibid., p. 243. It is just worth remark that a review of the Discours in Barruel’s 
Journal Ecclésiastique, i (1788), 86—9 is characterized by its emphasis on the argument 
that Protestantism is always linked to rebellion. The Journal also noted just before 
this that many feared the Edict would mean new civil and religious wars (‘le sang 
des Francais de nouveau répandu par les Français, le trône menacé’, etc., p. 84). 

S'l'he Edict of November 1787 gave Protestants limited civil rights, but left 
undisturbed a Catholic monopoly of public worship, the right to form corporations 
and communities, and access to judicial office. Though this was far less than some 
of thern had feared, many Catholics were scandalized. It provoked the last Assembly 
of the Clergy of the ancien régime, that of 1788, to formal, printed, remonstrances to 
the Crown. (On earlier Assemblies’ attitudes to Protestantism, too, see Péronnet, 
ubi supra, passim). Undoubtedly, Protestants assumed de facto rights wider than 
those envisaged in the language of the Edict or the king’s words at the séance royale 
at which it was delivered to the Parlement of Paris. Some opposition by the bishop 
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argument in it, too, which would have to be included in any full statement 
of its content, but that is not to our purpose. The book's relevance for us 
lies in its demonstrance of the existence before 1789, in a document making 
no allusion to freemasonry, of arguments and structure which anticipate 
much of the full-grown anti-masonic plot theory of the Revolution. The 
bogy of an anti-monarchical, anti-ecclesiastical design, long matured and 
almost uninterruptedly pursued, is already in Lenfant and its main source 
was a reading of French history not only plausible but traditional. 

Another pre-revolutionary pamphlet which took up the theme of plots 
and Protestantism also shows a change of emphasis which foreshadows the 
later transformation of the mythology of the Revolution. Lenfant had alluded 
to the dangers presented by the philosophes and was in no way original in 
doing so, but he had based his argument on the specifically dangerous 
nature of Protestantism. The anonymous author of Le secret révélé con- 
nected the two threats much more closely.! He wrote in expectation of 
widespread subversion following the new edict and, like Lenfant, justified 
himself by the appeal to the principles and historical record of Protestant- 
ism.2 The further step in the argument which followed was the fitting of 
this argument into another, that of the overall subversive aims of a sect 
which wished to use Protestantism for its own ends: ‘Les Républicains et 
les Philosophes’ had need of such an edict as that now granted 


pour accomplir cette funeste révolution qu'ils méditent depuis si longtemps. 
Ils veulent changer les moeurs, les principes, la forme du gouvernement, le 
système du gouvernement, le système législatif, la hiérarchie ecclésiastique pour 
former une secte formidable qui peut étre avouée par l'opinion publique et 
sanctionnée par laloi. Les économistes nous y avaient préparés, en répétant sans 
cesse les mots pompeux de liberté, de propriété, de nature, de communication 
avec tous les peuples, de population. ... L’édit... serait le chef d'oeuvre de la 
secte philosophico-républicaine.? 

Tous les philosophes ont adopté les maximes républicaines et, par une coupable 
confédération, se sont réunis pour établir la démocratie, et renverser les principes 
etl'influence del'ordre religieux.4 


of La Rochelle to the operation of the Edict, is recorded by A. Lods’ article, ' L'atti- 
tude du clergé catholique à l'égard des Protestants en 1789', La Révolution Française, 
xxxii (1897), 128-9. For an expression of the importance later attached to the 
decree as a first and fatal concession see Maury's memorandum to the pope, 23 June 
1793, printed in A. Theiner, Documents inédits relatifs aux affaires religieuses de la 
France (Paris, 1857—8),1. 394-6. Milder views were expressed sometimes, it is true. 
The writer of Lettre d'un magistrat, dans laquelle on examine également ce que la 
justice du Roi doit aux Protestants, et ce que l'intérét de son peuple ne lui bermet pas 
d'accorder (Avignon, 1787) took the view that civil rights should be conceded to 
Protestants, but not access to public employments. 

1 Le secret révéld ou Lettre à un magistrat de province sur les protestans, no place or 
date of publication, but probably 1788. It has been attributed to Proyart. 

2' Cette secte démocratique sera donc éternellement ennemie de l'Etat: cette 
opposition et cette lutte, continuellement en action et en mouvement, doivent 
produire un effet; et cet effet ne peut être qu'une révolution’ (15:d., p. 67). 

3 Ibid., pp. 4, 6~7. 4 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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Such statements, made a year or more before the fall of the Bastille, 
anticipate the horrific vision of conspiracy which was to give Barruel's 
volumes such power and success a decade later. 'lhey also show the 
adaptability of the basic idea derived from alarm felt at concessions to 
Protestants. The successors of Lenfant and the author of Le secret révélé 
— Montjoie, Lefranc and the author of Causes et agens among them—did 
little more than add, in varying proportions, masonic elements to widely- 
held theories based on fear and distrust of Protestantism.! To add such | 
elements, of course, was made easier by the fact that freemasonry had first 
appeared in England, the leading protestant power and a country which had 
beheaded one of its own kings and turned another off the throne (to say 
nothing of what it had done to Mary, queen of Scots and sometime of 
France) Moreover, freemasons had even been known to assert or flaunt 
the English origins of their ‘obedience’. It was a common (and widely 
believed) story in the eighteenth century, too, that the Craft had been 
founded by Oliver Cromwell, heretic and regicide.? In 1790 this story 
was repeated in what seems to have been the first printed attack on the 
freemasons to be made after the outbreak of the Revolution, L'esprit de la 
franc-maçonnerie dévoilé, relativement au danger qu'elle renferme, by the 
Abbé Baissie.3 It did not anticipate the author of Causes et agens or Lefranc 
by linking masonry specifically to the events of the Revolution, but is, 
rather, the last of those generalized attacks on freemasonry which were made 
before the Revolution on the grounds of its moral, political and philosophical 
tendency. It is the first book, none the less, to reaffirm after 1789 the old 
Cromwellian legend of the origins of the Craft and to link these with the 
specific aims of liberty and equality (which had long been attributed to 
Cromwell in the legend) just when these words were beginning to acquire 
aquite new force and significance.* 

Within a few years, all the elements of the conspiracy theories were 
jumbled up together, almost inseparably. To many people this must have 
meant added plausibility. An illustration of what this might lead to can be 
found in an elaborately argued case ranging far in history and legend and 
employing a great variety of circumstantial detail, laid out in a long chrono- 


1]t should perhaps be remarked that Jansenism was also often associated with 
Protestantism. Bonnaud, for example, i in criticizing the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy observes that ‘le richérisme n'est qu'un système combiné des maximes des 
ligueurs, des calvinistes, et des jansénstes’ (J. J. Bonnaud, Découverte importante sur 
le vrai système de la constitution du clergd (1791), p. 11). 

2See, e.g., the Abbé Larudan's anonymous book, Les franc-magons écrasés (Am- 
sterdam, 1747), much reprinted in several languages. This seems to be the first 
hostile use of this story. Writers friendly to freemasonry thought it worth the 
trouble of rebutting it: see, e.g. Considerations filosofiques sur la francmaconerie 
(Hamburg and Rome, 1776), p. 77. 

Published with the imprint ‘Rome, 1790’. I have used the second edition 
(Paris, 1816). Antoine Estéve Baissie (d. 1815), priest, was a non-juror and later 
vicar-general of the diocese of Montpellier. : 

* A. E. Baissie, L'esprit de la franc-maçonnerie (2nd. edn., Paris, 1816), pp. 36—42. 
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logical history by Sourdat de Troyes.! He purported to demonstrate the 
common parentage of Jansenism, Calvinism and the philosophes and gave 
a more anglophobe flavour to the central mass of the myth (though this 
might be thought, perhaps, to be implicit already in the Cromwell story). 
‘This was introduced by the story (already used in slightly different form in 
Lenfant's Discours) of the creation under English auspices of a protestant 
seminary in Switzerland to train ministers for the persecuted French 
protestant church during the war of the Austrian Succession. Fear of 
English plotting had been a recurrent demagogic theme during the Revolu- 
tion: here was the hand of England at work against France under the 
ancien régime. Dutch money, too, was deployed in this operation, says 
Sourdat, and its result was the infiltration of protestant emissaries into 
France (here, perhaps, he borrowed from Lenfant) and the revolt of 1743 
at Montbéliard. ‘The same alliance was at work in 1789, too, he alleged, but 
then in a new and more sinister form. This involved the freemasons and a 
new villain, the Swiss Necker. 


Dans l'intervalle de ses deux ministéres, M. Necker avait assisté (s'il n'avait pas 
convoquée) à une assemblée tenue a Nimes, et qui scella l'union de la triple 
alliance. Il ne s'y etait pas rendu seul: Lafayette, Dumouriez, Claviéres, l'abbé 
Raynal, et autres chefs d'émeute, encyclopedistes, philosophes, etc., franc- 
maçons, calvinistes. Là fut repris le plan tant de fois congu et avorte . . . de mettre 
la France en république.3 


if’, N. Sourdat, Les veritables auteurs de la Revolution de France (Neuchâtel, 
1797); François Nicolas Sourdat (1745-1810 ?), parlementaire and later lieutenant 
de police, emigrated during the Revolution. 

Z'l'his was a theme to reappear also in Montjoie's last book, L'école des factieux, des 
peuples et des rois (2 vols., Paris, 1800). In this, Montjoie concedes that freemasonry 
was only a symptom of revolution and not its cause, and falls back on a ragbag of 
explanations, among them the anglophobe's: 'La haine pour les Bourbons dont 
Pitt a hérité du lord Chatan [sic], l’ intérêt incontestable de l'Angleterre à détruire 
la France, le désir de la vengeance et l'ambition du duc d'Orléans, et sur-tout le 
caractére faible de Louis XVI, sont les seules causes de la révolution' (p. xi). It was 
not, of course, a new idea; there are traces of it in the Discours. In another contribu- 
tion to the debate on the Edict, too, Conférence entre le Frére Pancrace, Capucin, le 
Docteur Hoth-man, Ministre Protestant, et M. Robino, Avocat au Parlement de Paris 
sur la question: Est-il avantageux à la France de donner l'etat civil aux Protestans? 
(Fribourg, 1788), the Capuchin advocate of the conservative case argues that 
*nous avons aux portes du Royaume une nation rivale qui s'est toujours fait une 
cruelle politique de fomenter les troubles des Protestants, qui leur a fourni troupes, 
vaisseaux, argent pour profiter denos divisions' and is anxious to avenge the American 
defeat (p. 52). Later, the counter-revolution suspected England's hidden hand 
long before the terrorists. As early as the end of 1789, the emigre Vaudreuil writes 
to Artois ‘je ne mets pas en doute (quoi qu'on vous en ait dit) que l'argent des Anglais 
ne soit le principal moteur de la révolution que nous avons éprouvée, et de celle 
du Brabant. Ils ne nous ont pas pardonné la guerre d’Amérique’. He goes on to 
more circumstantial observation, amongst it the remark that Shelburne had been in 
active correspondence with Morellet *et plusieurs autres chefs de la démocratie' 
(Correspondance intime du comte de Vaudreuil et du comte d’ Artois pendant l'émigration, 
ed. L. Pingaud (2 vols., Paris, 1889), i. 74). 

3 Sourdat, p. 448. : 
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Soon, according to Sourdat, because of the work of Rabaut Dupuis (brother 
of the more famous Rabaut de St. Etienne), Nimes became the organizing 
and communications centre for the ' adeptes de tous les pays' and, especially, 


le centre de la cabale franc-magonnique. Cette institution puerile en elle-meme, 
avait adopté tous les attributs de la mysticité, dans un assemblage de rites et de 
pratiques, aussi méprisables que ridicules. Des 1783, Rabaut du Puy, accordé des 
principaux Calvinistes, fondait trois loges a Nimes . . .1 


With the affiliation of these lodges to the Parisian Grand Ortent the network 
was complete for the subversive work of masonry in 1789. Nimes was the 
headquarters; ‘de la, on insurgeoit tous les Calvinistes du royaume et 
ceux du Faubourg St. Antoine, qui, au nombre de plus de 30 mille, suffis- 
aient pour entrainer le peuple parisien’.2 There was much more in the 
same vein, including a resurrection of a protestant version of that hoary old 
myth, the pacte de famine. 

Such an interpretation wove together elements available for many years. 
The masonic and protestant conspiracies were by this time almost in- 
separably associated. Different versions of the conspiracy theory of the 
French Revolution could be (and were) inextricably entangled; distin- 
guishing between them here is only interesting because they can reveal 
sides of the counter-revolutionary mentality which have often been over- 
looked. We are, in these years, witnessing the birthpangs of the French 
— Right of the next century and it is important not to be misled by Barruel's 
success into neglecting important elements other than anti-masonry which 
went into the creation of the ideology of reaction.) Many of these elements 
derive their importance from things which happened before 1789. It has 
sometimes been pointed out that whenever the Revolution began, the 
counter-revolution began before it. Sometimes a statement such as the 
Memorandum of the Princes of the Blood of 1789 is taken as evidence of the 
crystallization of attitudes and programmes later embodied in the counter- 
revolution. Sometimes the defensive reaction of privileged corporations 
such as the sovereign courts is interpreted as overt subversion by re- 
actionaries. The idea is a suggestive and illustrative one and we need not 
become unduly troubled over identifying any particular positive content 
in it. Here we can borrow it, because conspiracy theory, and an anti- 


1Sourdat, p. 451. 2 Ibid., p. 453. 

3Protestantism was, of course, substantially to keep its place in the demonology of 
the French Right in the following century, and was to be joined by Jewry. Jews 
gained release from many civil disabilities in the Revolution as Protestants had done 
before. There is a point here to be noticed, too, in what is said in Causes et agens about 
the ‘Comité de Trésorerie’ whose funds, it is alleged, are swollen by contributions 
‘mêre des usuriers, que lon a attachés à la révolution, sous la condition expresse que 
leur agiotage seroit toléré et protégé’. In this respect, the transition to a market 
society, consciously adjusting its law to new economic institutions, was bound to 
bring the Jews into the limelight. Many resented this. Early in 1791, the monarchist 
Journal Général (27 Feb., p. 106) in running down the Assignats added that ‘les 
Juifs méme, avec lesquels l'Assemblée Nationale nous fait fraterniser, n'en veulent 
point... Ils ne sont pas reconnaissans'. 
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protestant form of that theory can plausibly be considered a constituent 
of the counter-revolutionary mentality and can, like other manifestations 
of it, be seen at work before 1789. 

This fact has been overlooked. Attention has—quite rightly—been 
drawn to the widespread scare of the seventeen-eighties which the exposure 
literature of the Bavarian Illuminati revelations produced in Germany. 
It has been suggested that this 1s the earliest source of specific anti-masonic 
plot theory and so it may be, in Germany. Certainly, too, it was the Iluminati 
revelations which provided Barruel with his best material. But there is no 
evidence that anyone in France was much interested in or alarmed by the 
Illuminati revelations until Barruel wrote, and certainly not before 1789.2 
What did exist already was a widespread resentment and suspicion of 
Protestants and a set of interpretations of their secret, real intentions, their 
techniques, their contacts with the foreigner (especially England) and with 
Jansenism and the philosophes. With these suspicions the charges later to be 
brought against freemasonry were easily to be assimilated. Fear of plots 
was to be a characteristic of revolutionary mentality, and a readiness to 
attribute too much, for good and evil, to conscious human agency was 
widespread in the age of Enlightenment. They prepared men’s minds for the 
acceptance of a conspiracy theory of the Revolution, and one lay to hand in 
1791 into which both Lefranc and the writer of Causes et agens could fit 
the masonic theme. Nevertheless, as their starting-point and arguments 
show, the structure of that theory was anti-protestant. The question of 
which of them—if either—could claim priority in giving this structure an 
anti-masonic slant remains unsolved. All that we can say is that by 1791, 
while nothing had happened to diminish the responsibility of Protestants 
in the eyes of some Catholics, some people had begun to feel the need also 
to identify a specific masonic responsibility for the Revolution, even if 
that were at first to be considered as derivative from or subordinate to a 
protestant influence. 

J. M. ROBERTS 


1 Droz, ubi supra, p. 317 ff. 

2Mirabeau gave a somewhat misleading but favourable account of the sect in 
1788, but the first item on the IIluminati in a language other than German recorded 
by Wolfstieg is the marquis de Luchet’s Essai sur la secte des Illuminds of 17789. This 
in itself is misleading: it is not about the Illuminati but about the whole phenomenon 
of mysticizing sects and theosophical groups which has been comprehensively 
assessed in the work of A. Viatte, Les sources occultes du romantisme (2 vols., Paris, 
1928). In this connexion a comment may also be made about one of M. Défourneaux’ 
observations. He draws attention to the presence in the text we now know to have 
been the Causes et agens of a reference (p. 172) to the technique of gradual and 
progressive initiation into secrets which, as he correctly notes, was something made 
much of in revelations about the Illuminati. But it was already, long before this, 
something which had been feared of regular freemasons. The earliest suggestion 
of the idea that I have come across is in Masonry further Dissected; or, more Secrets of 
that Mysterious Society reveal'd (1738), p. 30: ‘who knows whether they may not 
have an higher Order of Cabbalists who keep the Grand Secret of all entirely to 
themselves ?!’ There may be earlier instances. 
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Notes and Documents 


Letters of Innocent III: Additions and Corrections 


Users oF The Letters of Pope Innocent III (1198-1216) concerning England 
and Wales (Oxford, 1967) may be glad to know of additions and corrections 
which have come to the editors’ notice since the book was published. We 
arrange them as follows: 


(i) Additions to the calendar. 
(11) Additional texts. 

(iii) Other additions and corrections, such as revised dates, identification 
of place-names, references to other manuscripts of letters. We have 
included in this section cross-references for those letters which 
were calendared in the original Addenda on pp. 193—4 of the book. 

(iv) A concordance of numbers in Potthast’s Regesta with our calendar. 
Prof. Walter Ullmann and Fr. Leonard Boyle, O.P., reviewing the 
book in the Historische Zeitschrift and Speculum respectively, both 
suggested the utility of a concordance; and we gladly adopt their 
suggestion. 


Many of the following items have been brought to our notice by friends and 
reviewers. We are particularly grateful for help and information from Prof. 
J. F. Benton, Prof. C. N. L. Brooke, Dr. B. R. Kemp, Prof. Stephan 
Kuttner, Mr. G. E. Milburn, Prof. the Rev. Colin Morris, Mrs, Dorothy 
Owen, Dr. Michael Richter, Miss Jane Sayers, Dr. David M. Smith, 
Dr. K. J. Stringer, Dr. William Urry, Canon Bernard Wigan, and Prof. 
C. H. Williams. Finally, we wish to thank the Director of the Institute of 
Historical Research for his kindness in allowing us to publish this material 
in the Bulletin of the Institute. 
C. R. CHENEY AND Mary G. CHENEY 


I. Additions to the Calendar of Letters (p. 194) 


1189 (323A). May 31, 1201. To (Walter ?) abbot of Combe and the priors 
of Combe and Monks Kirby. Mandate to hear and decide case, on complaint 
of the prior and canons of St. Andrew’s, Northampton, that (Henry) heir 
of P. son of Adam attempts to remove their monk from the administration 
of a hospital in the parish of Kingsthorpe (co. Northant.). 

Lateran. 2 kal. Iun. an. 4.—Suam nobis dilecti. 

B.M. ms. Cotton Vesp. E. xvii (cartulary of St. Andrew’s) fo. 36". Printed 

in Appendix below. 
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1190 (414À). ? Jan. 8, 1198 x June 1, 1202. To Ralph abbot of St. Osyth, 
Adam abbot of St. John’s, Colchester, and Hascoil prior of St. Botolph’s, 
Colchester. Mandate to hear and decide case between Geoffrey archdn. of 
Suffolk and Roger parson of Hardley (Herdele), Norfolk, about the ch. of 
Hardley. 
Mentioned only, in confirmation by the judges of a composition, HMCR, 
Various collections, vii. 180. Roger of St. Edmund witnesses as archdn. of 
Richmond; so this must precede the papal sentence against Roger’s claim 
to the archdnry (415). 


1191 (635A). Jan. 8, 1198 x July 1205. To the abbot of Thame, the prior 
of Osney, and the subprior of St. Frideswide's. Mandate to hear case in 
which Robert Patrick is defendant, possibly against William de Hausteda 
concerning the ch. of Kegworth (co. Leic.). 
Mentioned only, in record of a writ of prohibition obtained by Robert 
Patrick, Pleas before the king or his justices, 1198—1212, ed. D. M. Stenton, 
vol. iii (Selden Soc. 83, 1967), p. 233 no. 1607. 


1192 (7xrÀ). June 19, 1206. To (Roger) abbot of Evesham, (Thomas) 
abbot of Gloucester, and the abbot of Wigmore. Mandate to hear and decide 
case, on complaint of the abbot and monks of Reading, that the bishop of 
Salisbury disturbs them unjustly about the churches of Thatcham (co. 

Berks) and Bucklebury, in spite of a papal confirmation. 


Ferentino. 12 kal. Iul. an. 9.—Dslects filii abbas. 


B.M. ms. Cotton Vesp. E. xxv (Reading cartulary) fo. 222". Printed in 
Appendix below. 


1193 (733A). ? Jan. x Dec. 1206. To Roger, dean, Philip, subdean, and 
Mr. Walter Blund, canon of Lincoln. Mandate to hear and decide case, on 
complaint of the prior and canons of Thurgarton against Ralph son of 
Lefwine and Ivetta his wife, widow of Richard Villein, about a rent in 
Eastgate, Lincoln. 
Mentioned only, in record of a lease to run from Michaelmas 1206, resulting 
from a settlement of the case, in Southwell, D. & C. Libr., Thurgarton 
cartulary, fo. 158' no. 1066; cf. Reg. antiquiss. Linc., viii. UE 


1194 (78xA). ? 1206 x Dec. 1207. To Geoffrey bp. of Corant. William 
abbot of Leicester, and Clement abbot of Osney. Mandate to enquire into 
the state of Kenilworth Priory and to make needful corrections and pro- 
visions for the good of the house. 
Mentioned only, in chronicle of Kenilworth, concerning the misdeeds of an 
intruded prior, William, said to have been deposed by these judges delegate 
in Feb. 1208. B.M. ms. Add. 35295 fos. 250"—251". Dunstable annals 
(Ann. mon., iii. 30) mention the deposition in Feb. 1208, but name the prior 
Walter; according to the Kenilworth chronicle Walter was the Baha 
prior from 1203 until late in 1216 (fo. 250°). 
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1195 (846A). April 15, 1209. To (William) abbot of Sherborne, (Denis ?) 
abbot of Cerne (co. Dors.), and (William) prior of Frampton (co. Dors.). 
Mandate to hear and decide case, on complaint of R. rector of Great 
- Wakering (co. Essex), that the prior and monks of Prittlewell and others of 
Ben London, have despoiled him of tithes and other things due to his ch. 
Lateran. 17kal. Maii an. 12.—Querelam dilecti filii R. 
London, Guildhall Libr., Reg. Richard FitzJames, fo. 37" (now fo. 39"), in 
undated notification by the judges of a composition, of which the terms are 
printed thence by R. Newcourt, Repertorium ecclesiasticum. parochiale 
Londinense (1708—10), ii. 619. Printed in Appendix below. 


1196 (849A). May 1207 x May 1209. To John king of England. Grants to 

him and his successors that their rights shall not be prejudiced by the king's 

acceptance of Stephen Langton as archbishop of Canterbury. 
Mentioned only in the king’s letter of 13 July 1209 to the bishops executors 
of the interdict, asking them to bring the pope's letter, or at least a transcript 
of it, when they come to England to negotiate (‘privilegium domini pape quod 
de indempnitate nostra conservanda impetratum est et repositum apud 
Clarum Mariscum [Clairmarais, O. Cist. dioc. S.-Omer]', Gervas. Cant. IT. 
c-ci, and in P.R.O., E 164/27 fo. 140"). A privilege of this kind had been 
promised in 756 above. The archbp. later confirmed that such a letter 
had been impetrated by the abbot of Beaulieu and was in fact held in strict 
custody at Clairmarais (Gervas. Cant. II. cx, cxii). 


1197 (859A). Jan. 8, 1198 x Dec. 1209. To Simon prior, and W. sub-prior, 
of St. Frideswide's, and R. rural dean of Oxford. Mandate to hear and decide 
case, on complaint of Mr. Alan de Melsonby against Picot de Laceles 
about the chapel of Maunby. 

Mentioned only, in notification by the judges of a settlement by which 

Mr. Alan, through Ivo the clerk, surrendered the papal letter and other 

instruments, EYC v. 194—5 no. 291, pl. xix. 

The latest date is suggested by the appearance of R. dean of Oxford. 


1198 (859B). ? Jan. 1202 x Dec. 1209. To Raymond, prior, and Ralph, 
archdeacon, of St. Albans, and Martin prior of St. Amphibalus (Redbourn). 
Mandate to hear and decide case, on complaint of Richard, prior, and the 
canons of Dunstable, that Robert rector of Bradbourne (co. Derby), 
William vicar of Tissington (co. Derby), and Henry rector of Ballidon 
(co. Derby) impede the institution of the prior and canons in the ch. of 
Bradbourne and its chapels. 
Mentioned only, in notification by the fades of sentence dated 18 Dec. 
1214, B.M. ms. Harl. 1885, whence Dunstable cartulary, p. 128. Richard 
prior of Dunstable appeared at the early hearings; he was elected Sept. 1202. 
There was then a delay of four years. Cf. 1200. 


xx99 (946B). Jan. 11, 1214. To (Henry) abbot of Maldon (later called 
Beeleigh, co. Essex) and the priors of Dunmow and Thremhall. Mandate 
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to hear and decide case on the complaint of H. rector of Kislingbury (co. 
Northant.) against J. de Preston and others of dioc. Lincoln about tithes 
dueto his church. 

Lateran. 3id. Ian. an. 16.—Dilectus fius H. 

B.M., ms. Cotton Vesp. E. xvii (cartulary of St. Andrew's, Northampton), 


fo. 120", in notification of settlement by the judges. Printed in Appendix 
below. 


1200 (980A). ? July 1213 x Oct. 1214. To the abbot of Welbeck and others. 
Mandate to prevent the addressees of 1198 from proceeding against Robert ` 
rector of Bradbourne and others. 


Mentioned only by the addressees of 1198 (as above), who treated this letter 
as forged or obtained by fraud. 


120x (987A). April 1198 x Dec. 1214. To Eustace bp. of Ely. Mandate to 
hear and settle case between the abbot and convent of St. Albans and the 
master and brethren of S.-Inglevert (dép. Pas-de-Calais) about tithe of 
fifty acresin Farley, in the parish of Luton (co. Bed.). 
Mentioned only, in partly illegible documents notifying settlement of the 
case by Bishop Eustace, B.M., ms. Cotton Otho D. iii (St. Albans cartulary) 
fos. 109", 11o". Cf. Mon. Ang., VI. ii. 639. 


1202 (10x0A). May 20, 1215. To the brethren of the Hospital in front of the 
gate of Reading. Grants protection and confirms possessions (not enumera- 
ted), especially the churches of Thatcham and Bucklebury, and their 
rights in the chapel of St. Lawrence of Reading ( ? identical with 1136). 


Lateran. 13 kal. Iun. an. 18.—Sacrosancta Romana ecclesia. 


B.M. ms. Cotton Vesp. E. xxv (Reading cartulary) fo. 222”. Printed in 
Appendix below. 


1203 (1156D). Jan. 8, 1198 x July 16, 1216. To the archbp. of Canterbury 
and suffragans, etc. (or with general address to prelates, as in 127). Mandate 
to excommunicate those who offend against the abbey of Dore, O. Cist. 
Non absque dolore. 
Mentioned only, in notification by the dean of Brecon of action on this 
mandate (at a date unspecified after the death of Pope Innocent) against 


Griffin Vachan, bailiff of Sir Walter de Clifford, P.R.O., C 47/18/6/1. 
For various forms of mandate under this incipit see 127 and note to 497. 


1204 (1156E). Jan. 8, 1198 x July 16, 1216. To Laurence abbot of Sibton, 

Philip abbot of Leiston, and W. prior of Blythburgh. Mandate to hear and 

decide case between the canons of Holy Trinity, Ipswich, and the nuns of 

Wix (co. Essex) about tithe in the vill of Preston (near Lavenham), Suffolk. 
Mentioned only, in notification by the judges and parties (in chirograph 
form) of a settlement of the case, P. R.O., E 42/426. 
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X205 (xx56F). Jan. 8, 1198 x July x6, 1216. To William abbot of Rufford, 

Richard abbot of Welbeck, and Henry prior of Worksop. Mandate to hear 

and decide case between the abbot and convent of Revesby and Henry 

Smerehorn of Kirkby about a mill once called Ailsismilne in Stickford 

(co. Linc.) and a duct of water coming from Bolingbroke (co. Linc.). 
Mentioned only, in notification and confirmation by the judges of a peaceful 
settlement, calendared in Abstracts of the deeds and charters relating to 
Revesby Abbey, 1142-1539, privately printed by Edward Stanhope (Horn- 
castle, W. K. Morton, 1889), p. 20 no. 73. 


1206 (1156G). ? Jan. 8, 1198 x July 16, 1216. To the abbots of Thornton 
and Newsham and the prior of Elsham, dioc. Lincoln. Mandate to hear and 
decide case between John de Wileweby, clerk, and William son of Alan de 
Algarkircke, claimants to a moiety of the ch. of Wigtoft (co. Linc.). 
Mentioned only, in record of subsequent award of custody of the ch. to 
John de Wileweby, Rot. Hugonis de Welles, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore, i 
(Canterbury & York Soc., 1912), 11-12. The award was apparently made 
by the official of Bishop Hugh II of Lincoln, when the bishop was abroad 
(at latest between Sept. 1215 and c. June 1217). The mandate was therefore 
probably Innocent III's. 


1207 (248A). Jan. 8, 1198 x June 1200. To Richard abbot of Selby and 
fellow-judges. Mandate to hear case, formerly referred by Pope Celestine 
III to the prior of Thurgarton and fellow-judges, between the prior and 
canons of Sempringham and Matilda de Flamevill and others about the 
ch. of Marton (Marton cum Grafton, co. York WR, deanery of Borough- 
bridge). 

Mentioned only in 1208 below. 


1208 (323B). ? Nov. 1200 x May 1201. To (Roger) dean, (William) sub- 
dean, and (Mr. William) chancellor of Lincoln. Mandate to restore the 
ch. of Marton to the prior and canons of Sempringham, on their complaint 
that, despite previous commissions (cf. 1207 above) to judges delegate, 
Matilda de Flamevill' and others despoil them of the ch., which they had 
acquired canonically and possessed peacefully for a long time. 
B.M. ms. Cotton Claud. D. xi (Malton cartulary) fo. 58". Printed in Appendix 
below. 
The limits of date are set by the record of the appeal before Michaelmas 
[1200] (ibid. fo. 58") and of the intervention of the legate, John of Salerno 
[Aug.—Sept. 1201] to secure restitution to the canons (ibid. fo. 59"). They 
regained possession of the ch. before 22 July 1203 (ibid.). The other 
documents in the case show that the appropriation of the ch. was to the 
Gilbertine priory of Malton. 


1209 (76A). ? Jan. 8 x Dec. 1198. To the abbot and prior of Leicester and 

R. de Verdun, canon of Lincoln. Mandate, on the complaint of the prior 

and canons of Launde, to hear their claim to the church of South Croxton. 
Mentioned only in x2xo below. 
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1210 (x16A). May 21, 1199. To (R.) abbot of Kirkstead, the abbot of 
Revesby, and (Lambert) abbot of Newhouse. Mandate, on the complaint 
of the abbot and canons of Croxton, to hear the claim made by the prior and 
canons of Launde to the church of South Croxton in virtue of letters 
obtained surreptitiously from the pope to suspect judges. 


B.M. ms. Cotton Claud. D. xi (Malton cartulary) fo. 214", in notification 
by the judges that they found the church to belong to Croxton Abbey and 
Malton Priory, as a result of division made by judges delegate of Pope 
Lucius III. Printed in Appendix below. 


II. Additions to the Appendix of Latin Texts (p. 282) 


x188 
Innocentius etc. dilectis filliis (sic) decano, cancellario, et priori hospitalis Lincoln’ 
salutem etc. Conquestio dilecti fili P. clerici persone de Nywecherch’ et A. 
clerici vicarii eiusdem ecclesie nobis exposita patefecit quod dilecta in Christo 
abbatissa et conventus de Wherewell' duas acras terre eidem ecclesie legatas et 
decimas de dominio manerii sui quod infra parochiam ipsius ecclesie habere 
noscuntur contra iustitiam detinent et reddere contradicunt. Quocirca dis- 
cretioni vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus detentores terre et 
decimarum ad restitutionem earum et satisfactionem congruam de subtractis 
hucusque? monitione premissa per censuram ecclesiasticam appellatione remota 
iustitia mediante cogatis et cetera. 
* huiusque ms. 


1x89 
Innocentius efc. dilectis filiis abbati et priori de Cumba et de Kakeby priori 
salutem etc. Suam nobis dilecti filii prior et monachi Sancti Andrie (sic) de 
Norhanton’ transmisere querelam quod, cum quendam locum in parochia sua de 
Torpe quem multis retro annis ibi quodam suo monacho residente pacifice 
possederunt P. filio Ade ad construendum hospitale ad pauperes.recipiendos 
ibidem concesserint, ita quod aliquis monachorum suorum? eidem hospitali? 
perpetuo tam in spiritualibus quam in temporalibus provideret®, heres predicti 
Petri monachum suum ab aministratione ipsius hospitalis amovere contendens eos 
super hoc contra iustitiam molestare presumit. Quocirca discretioni vestre per 
apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus partibus convocatis et inquisita diligentius 
veritate? quod iustum fuerit appellatione postposita statuatis, facientes quod 
decreveritis per censuram ecclesiasticam firmiter observari. ‘Testes autem 
nominati qui fuerint si se gratia, odio, vel timore subtraxerint, ad perhibendum 
testimonium veritati per eandem districtionem sine appellationis impedimento 
cogatis, nullis litteris veritati et iustitie preiudicantibus si que apparuerint a sede 
apostolica impetrate. Quod si non omnes efc. Dat' Laterani, ii. kal. Iunii p.n.a. 
quarto. 
* suorum repeated and del. ms. > hospitale ms. 
? providere ms. 4 veritas ms. 
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1192 

Innocentius etc. dilectis filiis de Evesham, de Gloucestria, et de Wygemore abbati- 
bus Wygorniensis et Herefordensis diocesum salutem ete. Dilecti filii abbas et 
monachi de Radynges sua nobis insinuatione monstrarunt quod cum ecclesie de 
Techam et de Borkildebury ad ipsos de iure pertineant et eas sibi optinuerint a 
sede apostolica in usus proprios confirmari, venerabilis frater noster Sares- 
biriensis episcopus spreta confirmatione ipsa eosdem super ecclesiis ipsis contra . 
justitiam aggravat et molestat. Ideoque discretioni vestre per apostolica scripta 
mandamus quatenus partibus convocatis audiatis causam et appellatione remota 
fine canonico terminetis, facientes quod decreveritis per censuram ecclesiasticam 
firmiter observari. Quod si non omnes etc. Dat’ Ferentini, xiii kal. Iunii p.n.a. 
nono. 


X195 

Innocentius efc. dilectis filiis de Sireburn’ et de Cerne abbatibus et priori de 
Frompton' Saresburiensis diocesis salutem etc. Querelam dilecti filii R. rectoris 
ecclesie de Wakeryng’ recepimus continentem quod prior et monachi de Pritwell 
et quidam alii Londoniensis diocesis ecclesiam suam de Wakeryng quibusdam 
decimis et rebus aliis ad eandem ecclesiam de iure spectantibus contra iustitiam 
spoliarunt. Cum igitur spoliatis iniuste restitutionis beneficio sit succurrendum, 
discretioni vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus ea sicut iustum fuerit 
restituta, audiatis causam et appellatione remota fine canonico terminetis, 
facientes quod decreveritis per censuram ecclesiasticam firmiter observari. 
Testes autem etc. Nullis litteris etc. Quod si non omnes etc. Dat Lateranen’ ; 
xvii kal. Maii p. n.a. duodecimo. 


II99 

Innocencius etc. dilectis filiis abbati de Meldon' et de Dunmawe et de Tremhale 
prioribus Londoniensis diocesis salutem etc. Dilectus filius H. rector ecclesie de 
Kyselyngbury nobis conquerendo monstravit quod I. de Preston' et quidam alii 
Lincolniensis diocesis decimas quasdam ad dictam ecclesiam pertinentes contra 
iusticiam detinent et reddere contradicunt. Quocirca discressioni vestre per 
apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus partibus convocatis [fo. 120°] audiatis 
causam et appellacione remota fine debito terminetis, facientes quod decreveritis 
per censuram ecclesiasticam firmiter observari. Testes autem etc., nullis litteris 
etc. Quod si non omnes etc. Tu denique, fili abbas,* etc. Dat’ Laterani, tercio id. 
Ianuarii p.n.a.? xvit? 

* abbas filio, marked for transposition and o expunged, ms. 

» add and del. domini ms. 


1202 


Innocentius efc. dilectis filiis fratribus hospitalis ante portam Rad’ salutem etc. 
Sacrosancta Romana ecclesia etc. Eapropter, dilecti in domino filii, vestris iustis 
precibus inclinati domum et personas vestras cum omnibus que in presentiarum 
rationabiliter possidetis aut in futurum iustis modis prestante* domino poteritis 
adipisci sub beati Petri et nostra protectione suscipimus. Specialiter autem de 
Techam et de Burchildebiri ecclesias, ius quoque quod habetis in capella sancti 
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Laurentii de Rad' cum possessionibus aliis pia vobis fidelium devotione collatis, 
sicut ea omnia iuste ac pacifice possidetis, vobis et per vos domui vestre auctoritate 
apostolica confirmamus et presentis scripti patrocinio communimus. Nulli ergo 
etc. (protectionis et confirmationis) Siquis autem etc. Dat’ Laterani, xiii kal. 
Iunii p.n.a. octavodecimo, 


* p?ante ms. 


I208 


Innocencius episcopus etc. dilectis filus decano, subdecano, et cancellario 
Lincolniensibus salutem etc. Significantibus dilectis filiis priore* et canonicis 
de Semplingham? ad audienciam apostolatus nostri pervenit quod cum ecclesiam 
de Marton' in Burgesire canonice fuissent adepti et eam diu possedissent? in 
pace, M. mulier de Flamevill et quidam alii prefatos priorem et canonicos 
memorata ecclesia post appellacionem ad sedem apostolicam legittime inter- 
positam contra iusticiam spoliarunt, et licet mandatum? bone memorie C. pape 
predecessoris nostri ad priorem de Thurgertun et coniudices suos, et postea 
mandatum nostrum super hoc ad abbatem de Seleby et eius coniudices emanarunt? 
nondum tamen suam potuerunt iusticiam optinere. Quocirca discrecioni vestre 
per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus prefatam ecclesiam de Marton, 
quolibet ab ea illicito detentore amoto, memoratis priori et canonicis sicut 
iustum fuerit appellacione remota cum fructibus medio tempore perceptis 
restitui faciatis. ‘Testes autem etc. (per districcionem ecclesiasticam), nullis 
literis veritati et iusticie preiudicium facientibus sique apparuerint a sede apostolica 
impetrate. Quod si non omnes et cetera. 

* priori ms. b Seplingham ms. ? possidissent ms. 

? mandantur ms. ° emanarit ms. : 


IZIO 


Innocentius etc, dilectis filiis de Kyrkestede de Revesby et de Neuhus abbatibus 
in Lincolniensi dyocesi constitutis salutem etc. Conquesti sunt, nobis dilecti 
filii abbas et canonici sancti Iohannis de Valle de Croxton' quod cum ecclesia de 
Suthcroxton’ eis tanquam matrix ecclesia per iudices a sede apostolica delegatos 
rationabiliter adiudicata fuisset, et ipsi eam aliquamdiu sine lite possedissent, 
dilecti filii prior et canonici de Landa, dictam ecclesiam ut capellam sibi vendicare 
volentes, ipsos super ea occasione quarumdam literarum ad dilectos filios 
abbatem et priorem de Laycestria et R. de Verdun' canonicum Lincoln', certa 
illis et manifesta ratione suspectos, et nulla facta de premissa sentencia mencione 
a sede apostolica obtentarum indebite molestare presumunt. Quia igitur nullus. 
esset licium finis si que semel bene diffinita sunt temeritate qualibet in recidivam 
iterum laberentur, discrecioni vestre per apostolica scripta mandamus quatinus 
si premissis veritas suffragatur dictos priorem et canonicos ut ab indebita pre- 
dictorum abbatis et canonicorum molestacione super ecclesia memorata desistant 
et de illatis dampnis et iniuriis satisfaciant competenter, monicione premissa 
per censuram ecclesiasticam sublato appellacionis remedio iusticia mediante 
cogatis. 'l'estes autem qui nominati fuerint si se gracia, odio, vel timore subtra- 
xerint quominus testimonium perhibeant veritati, per censuram ecclesiasticam 
appellacione cessante cogatis, nullis litteris veritati et iusticie preiudicantibus si 
qua apparuerint a sede apostolica impetrate. Quod si omnes efc. Dat' Laterani, 
xii kal. Iunii p.n.a. secundo. 
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IIl. Other Additions and Corrections 


p. xiv line2 from foot of text: for through read though 

p. xxii n. 9 last line: add 1200 

p. xxxiv, add to list: Sayers, Jane, Original papal documents in Lambeth 
` Palace Library (Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., Special Supplement, no. 6, 1967). 


9. Add to note: Original ( ?) listed among ‘Privilegia maiora’ of Innocent IIT 
in ‘Vas quintum partis borealis’ in seventeenth-cent. copy of lost inven- 
tory of 1370: 'Suffraganeis de destructione capellae de Lamheath’ 
(Canterbury, D. & C. Archives, Chartae antiquae C. 232 fo. 3"). 


76. 76A follows. See 1209 above, in Additions to Calendar. 


92-3. The ch. of Eys cannot be that of Eye; we have failed to identify it: cf. 
B. R. Kemp, ‘The monastic dean of Leominster’, EHR, Ixxxiit (1968), 
505-15. 


II3. Add to note: Abridged copy in Westminster Abbey Libr., ms. 29 
printed by J. Armitage Robinson in The history of Westminster Abbey by 
John Flete (Cambridge, 1909), pp. 49—50. 


II6. 116A follows. See 1210 above, in Additions to Calendar. 


140. Add to note: The text in ms. Harl. 391 makes marginal additions to 
include the ch. of Alphamstone (Alfemeston’) (co. Essex). 


160. Add to note: Original (?) listed first among ‘Privilegia maiora’ of 
Innocent III in “Vas quintum partis borealis’ in seventeenth-cent. copy 
of inventory of 1370: 'Privilegium Inocentii papae continens quod in 
Ecclesia Cant' ordo monasticus perpetuis temporibus observatur, 
continetur etiam in eodem quot suffraganei sunt et debent esse, de iure 
predictae ecclesiae, et confirmat possessiones et libertates eiusdem 
Huberto archiepiscopo’ (as 9, above). Cf. early sixteenth-cent. inventory 
in ‘Cista v? no. 10’: ' Confirmatio Innocentii 3 per [sic] romanos pontifices 
viz. Eugenium Adrianum et Alex’, ac Edwardum W. et H. reges Anglie 
super libertatibus ecclesie concessis et quod in eadem ordo monachicus 
perpetuo observetur. Item de suffraganeorum ecclesie Cant’ numeris.' 
(P.R.O., E 36 (T.R. Misc. Bks.)/138 p. 10) 


172. Add to note: 'The conjectural address is confirmed by a copy on fo. 
87° of an English Cistercian ms. (early thirteenth-cent.) in the Honnold 
Library of Claremont Colleges, Claremont (Calif.), described by J. F. 
Benton in Analecta Cisterciensia, xxiv (1968), 39-46 at pp. 45-6. This 
reads: ‘Innocentius efc. venerabilibus fratribus Ebor’ archiepiscopo et 
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suffraganeis eius et dilectis filiis abbatibus prioribus decanis et archidia- 
conis et universis clericis tam subditis quam prelatis in [sic] Eboracensem 
provinciam constitutis. ... Dat’ Laterani, vi kal. Ian. p.n.a. ii? The 
legates' names appear as 5. and P. 

This ms. also contains copies of 318 (fo. 877), 756 (fo. 89"), 763 (fo. 89"), 
779 (fo. 9o"), 775 (fo. 9o"), 835 (fo. 91*), 838 (fo. 91"). 


211. Add to note: Original ( ?) listed among ' Privilegia maiora’ of Innocent 
III in ‘Vas quintum partis borealis’ in seventeenth-cent. copy of in- 
ventory of 1370 (as 9, above). 


213. Add to note: Original ( ?) listed among ' Privilegia minora’ of Innocent 
III in ‘Vas octavum partis borealis pars 4’ in seventeenth-cent. copy of 
inventory of 1370 (as 9, above), fo. 47. 


216. 216A follows. See 1185. 


222. Add to note: Original ( ?) listed among ‘Privilegia minora’ of Innocent 
III in ‘Vas octavum partis borealis, pars 4’ in seventeenth-cent. copy of 
inventory of 1570 (as 213, above). 


238. Add to note: Original ( ?) listed among ' Privilegia minora’ of Innocent 
ITI in ‘Vas octavum partis borealis pars 4’ in seventeenth-cent. copy of 
inventory of 1370 (as 213, above). 


248. 248A follows. See 1207 above, in Additions to Calendar. 
249. 249A follows. See correction to 810, below. 


252. Add to note: Original ( ?) listed among Privilegia minora’ of Innocent 
III in ‘Vas octavum partis borealis pars 4’ in seventeenth-cent. copy of 
inventory of 1370 (as 213, above). 


266. 266A follows. See x188. 

297. For (Geoffrey) read (Thomas) 

302. Add to note: Another copy is in B.M. ms. Royal 11 C. vii fo. 272", 
following a copy of 638 without interruption, as if forming part of the 


same letter. 


319. Add to note: O. Hageneder notes the unusually early occurrence of 
‘unio, annexio, et incorporatio ' (MI6G, 1xxvi (1968), 450). 


322. Add to note: Endorsement of the Canterbury text, L. 137, reads: 
'Scriptum est in tercio quaterno quarti libri registrorum domini Inno- 
cencii pape IIT’. 
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323. Original (?) listed among Privilegia minora’ of Innocent III in ‘Vas 
octavum partis borealis pars 4° in erent aes copy of inventory of 
1370 (as 213, above). 
323A and 323B follow. See 1189 and 1208 above, tn Additions to 
Calendar. 


345. For address read: To (Eustace) bp. of Ely, (Ralph) dean of London, 
and the archdn. (of Buckingham). In line 3 read: (in the case about the 
status of the ch. of St. Davids between him and Gerald archdn. of St. 
Davids) 


402. For (ed. R. R. Darlington, no. 318). read The cartulary of Worcester 


Cathedral Priory (Register T) ed. R. R. Darlington (Pipe Roll Soc. n.s. 
38, 1968) no. 318. 


404. For William read Gerard 
414. 414A follows. See 1190 above, tn Additions to Calendar. 


423. Add to note: Another copy in a notification of settlement, Castle 
Ashby, Marquess of Northampton's Mun., Compton doct. 35. Men- 
tioned in the Longueville version of its confirmation, tbid., Compton 
doct. 46. 


444- For text of calendar read: Requests him to restore property taken from 
the abbot and convent of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, on account of their 
claim to the churches of Faversham and Milton, and not to hinder them 
from prosecuting their legal rights. 


464. Inline 2 delete: (recte G.) 
505. 505A follows. See 1183. 


536. For note read: J. Nichols, Bibliotheca topographica Britannica, i (1780), 
305, printing J. Duncombe and N. Battely’s ‘History... of the three 
archiepiscopal hospitals . . . at Canterbury’, where the text is taken from 

a ‘leiger book’ of the hospital, apparently lost between 1640 and 1704. 
A very similar copy was taken from ‘the Master's book’ by C. R. Bunce, 
who noted (in 179 5) that the original, A 3 in Eastbridge Hospital muni- 
ments, was missing. Bunce's text reads ' possidet . . . poterit adipisci' for 
"possidetis . . . poteritis adipisci’; both texts end the Nulk ergo clause 
with ‘incursurum se sciat’. 


573. Add to note: Original (?) listed among ‘Privilegia minora’ of Canter- 
bury in ‘Vas octavum partis borealis pars 4' in seventeenth-cent. copy of 
lost inventory of 1370 (as 2x3, above). 
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574. Add to note: Original ( ?) listed as 573. 


598. Last line of note: for Basset read Regis 


614. Add to note: In the twelfth cent. the archdn. of Ely sometimes went 
under this title. 


619. Line 1: For A(dam) read A(ndrew) 

635. 635A follows. See 1191 above, in Additions to Calendar. 

638. Add to note: Another copy is in B.M. ms. Royal 1x C. vii fo. 272° 
(after Compil. I-V): ‘Quisquis in suis dilacionibus [sic] . . . promotus’ 
(= Dunelm. IV), followed without break by ‘Cum illorum absolutio . . . 
abusi fuerint potestate’ (cf. 302, above), as if forming one letter. 


66x. Last line of note: add and Pleas before the king or his justices 1198—1212 
ed. D. M. Stenton, vol. iv (Selden Soc. 84, 1967), no. 2599. 


671. 672A follows. See x184. 


682. Add to note: Also in an exemplification by the official of the bp. of 
Glasgow, 4 Aug. 1330, in Scottish Record Office, GD. 40 (2), box 4 
no. 1, whence printed in Liber S. Marie de Neubotle, ed. Cosmo Innes 
(Bannatyne Club, 1849), pp. 319-21. 


406. 706A-C perhaps follow. See note to 902 below. 
708. 708A perhaps follows. See note to 8x8 below. 
711. 711A follows, See 1192 above, in Additions to Calendar. 


714. Add to note: Also printed in Luffield Priory charters, ed. G. R. Elvey 
(Bucks. Record Soc. and Northants. Record Soc., 1968), i. 33 no. 19. 


415. Add to note: Also printed in Luffield Priory charters, i. 34 no. 20, 
where reference to the original in Westminster Abbey Mun. 3015 is 
erroneous (it is a letter of Gregory IX, the original of no. 21). 


416. Add to note: Also printed in Luffield Priory charters, i. 22 no. 9. 


724. Note should begtn: Rochester, Registrum temporalium, fo. 108", 
whence Reg. Roffense, p. 104. Spurious. Delete next sentence. 


426. Add to note: Original ( ?) listed among ' Privilegia maiora’ of Innocent 
III in *Vas quintum partis borealis' in seventeenth-cent. copy of in- 
ventory of 1370 (as 9, above). 
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733- 733A follows. See 1193 above, in Additions to Calendar. 


734. Note, line 1: for ep. 209 read ep. 210 


737. Add to note: Mr. Henry of Whiston appears frequently as judge in 
D. M. Stenton's introduction to Pleas before the s or his justices 1198— 
I212, vol. iii (Selden Soc. 83, 1967). 


75x. For Wingham read Wing (co. Buck.) 


778. Delete entry and read: ? 1200 x Dec. 1207. To Giles bp. of Hereford, 
Hugh dean, and William precentor of Hereford. Mandate to hear and 
decide case between Mr. Hilary, clerk, and the prior and canons of 
Kenilworth and others of dioc. Coventry, about the vicarage of Brailes. 

Date missing.—Conquerente dilecto filio Hilario. 
B.M. ms. Add. 47677 (Kenilworth cartulary) fo. 227", incomplete, in noti- 
fication by the judges of the hearing of the case. Mentioned also in 787. 


781. 781A follows. See 1194 above, tn Additions to Calendar. 

786. 786A follows. See 1187. 

802. For Johnabbotread the abbot 

803. For date read: 1203 x April 1216. Delete last sentence of note, and read: 
Jorbert d. June 1216 and Walter a few months later. Cf. note to 1194 
above, in Additions to Calendar. i 

810. For date read: ? Jan. 8, 1198 x ? June 1200, and for last line of note read 
Winchcomb annals record the death of Henry prior of Bradenstoke s.a. 
1200 and of Robert abbot of Malmesbury s.a. 1205 (B.M. ms. Cotton 
Faust. B.i fo. 23" ", and for Robert cf. Rot. lit. pat., p. 57). 

815-6. Mr. Hugh Neret occurs as archdn. of Coutances 31 Oct. 1204. If the 
ascription to Norman addressees 1s correct, the final limit of date for this 
letter must be earlier than stated: 

817B. Line 2 of calendar: after convent add of Merton 

818. For date read: ? 1199 x May 1206, and add to note: It appears that 
Geoffrey was succeeded as archdn. of Bedford by Alexander of Elstow 
before the death of Bp. William of Lincoln (10 May 1206). 

828. Line z of note: for -IG- read -JG- 


846. Line 1 of note: after arbitrators. add Whence printed in Mon. Ang., iv. 
112n0. V. 
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846. 846A follows. See 1195 above, in Additions to Calendar. 

849. 849A follows. See xx96 above, in Additions to the Calendar. 

858. Add to note: Also printed in Luffield Priory charters, i. 61 no. 60. 

859. 859A and 859B follow. See 1197 and 1198 above, in Additions to 
Calendar. 

889. Add to note: Another text of the same record in the cartulary of 
Pershore gives Mr. Absolom's name (probably more correctly) as ' de 
Aldermonestun’. P.R.O., E 315/61 fo. 106”. 

902. For date read: ? Jan. 8, 1198 x April 1206, and add to first sentence of 
note: Eustace abbot of Buildwas is named in a plea roll on 23 April 1206 
(Pleas before the king or his justices, 1198—1212, ed. D. M. Stenton, 
vol. iii (Selden Soc. 83, 1967), p. 261 no. 1870. 1087-8 may have the 
same limits, though there may have been a second abbot H. after Eustace 
and before 1216. 

946A: 946B follows. See 1199 above, in Additions to Calendar. 

958. Line2ofnote: for JCread JG 

959. Line3: for B. his wife read B(asilia) his wife, in a testamentary case 

975. Line2ofnote: for ‘Ic: read -JG: 

980. 980A follows. See 1200 above, in Additions to Calendar. 

987. 987A follows. See x201 above, in Additions to Calendar. 


1004. Line 8 of note: add: The 1370 inventory added 'Duplicatur'. 
At end of note add: Lambeth, Reg. T. Arundel, vol.i fo. 14°. 


toro. IOIOÀ follows. See 1202 above, tn Additions to Calendar. 
1085. For R(oger, 1164—79) read R(obert, 1190/1—3) 

1087-8. See correction to 902, above. 

1101. Add tonote: Also printed in EYC v. 347 no. 396. 

1136. Add to notè: Cf. 1192 and 1202, above, in Additions to Calendar. 


1156B. 1156C-G follow. See 1186, and 1203-6 above, in Additions to 
Calendar. 
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1170. For 12147ead 1215 


1186. Add to note: Whence printed in J. de Trokelowe . . . chronica, ed. 
H. T. Riley (Rolls series, 1866), p. 440. 


1188. Deletenoteandread: 
Date omitted.—Conquestio dilecti fil P. 
B.M. ms. Egerton 2104A (Wherwell cartulary) fo. 114", abridged, in notifica- 
tion by the judges of a composition. Also mentioned in the confirmation of 
the settlement by Bp. Godfrey of Winchester (ibid. fo. 99"). Printed in 
Appendix, above. 


IV. Concordance of numbers of items in Potthast! s Regesta 
(Pott.) which occur in this Calendar (C.) 


Pott. C Pott. C. Pott. C 
i* 1,2 395 55 683* IIO 
72 6A 429 57 704. 115A 
9I I4. 430 58 711 I17 

104 8 432 59 714 116 

IOS 9 440 60 717 119A 

107 10 441 61 734. 134 

112 12 442 63 735 135 

142 16 459 64 736 136 

145 I5 460 65 738 137 

174 17 479 67 739 138 

202* 18 480 68 740 139 

225 2I 481 69 741 140 

226 22 482 70 742 141 

23I 23 498 7I 744 142 

233 25 499 72 750 I43 

235 26 522 75 751 144 

253 28 552 47 752 145 

254 27 564 77 758 147 

265 30 569 79 759 148 

278 3I 588 83 762 150 

297 32 607 86 763 133 

334 34 636 89 765 152 

347* 38, 39 64.5 94 766 154. 

348 41 645* 95, 96 767 155 

351* 43, 44 651 98 768 156 

360 42 653 97 775 157 

364 49 655 99 776 158 

366 46 659 IOI 825 163 

367 50 670 106 832 165 

371 5I 678 III 832* 164. 

372 52 6823 107 833 166 

380 53 682* 108 876 168 
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Pott. 
1346 
1359 
1366 
1369 
1377 
1386 
1402 
1403 
1439 
I443 
I459 
1469 


C. 


318 
317 
319 


Pott. 
1798a 
1801 
1817 
1828 


2727 
2732 
2733 
2734 
2735 
2763 
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Pott. Cy. 3 Pott. : C. Pott. C. 
4777 926 ` 4941 981 5132 1038 
4778 927 4947 976 5133 1039 
4780 928 4960 ` 1oor 5134. 1040 
4827 930 4961 1002 * 5135 1041 
4827* 931 4963 1004 5136 1042 
4828 933 ` 4965 IOO5 5137 1043 
4829 934 4990 1018 5138 1044. 
4836 935 4991 101g 5139 1045 
4837 936 4992 . 1016 5141 1050 
:4838 976 4995 IO017 ` 5148 1051 
4839 937 5005 1026 5239 1065 
4840 938 5006 1027 5240 1066 
4842 940 . 8013 1029 5245 1067 
4843 941 5035 482 5299 1180 
4863 942 - 5057. 1049 . 5300 1181 
4889 047 5092 1064 5301 I 182 
4891 948 ' 5122, 1074 - 5463. 1171 
4892 949 5127 1032. i 7687 1052 
4893 950 5128 1033 00., 772 > 1169 
4895 951 5129 1034 ` . 25554 755 
4911 960 5130 1035 ' ^ 25044 . 1052 
4912 962 5130 1036 . 


4914 963 © $131 1037 


Copies of this article are available price 3op from the Institute of Historical 


Research. 


Letheringsett: the Early. History of 
a Parish Church 


THE history of our local churches before 1250 remains, for lack of evidence, 
in many ways obscure. ‘True, when a monastery received possession of a 
church, the monks were careful to keep the charter of gift and any docu- 
ments relating to subsequent lawsuits; and it is sometimes possible from 
these to discover a good deal about the history of the church.! Such records, 
however, give little information about the large numbers of parishes which 
remained in lay hands, and still less do they give any indication of local 
opinion. ‘The preservation in the cartulary of Binham Priory of a document 
which throws some light on both is therefore of much more than local 
interest. 

About 1242 Peter of Letheringsett, a small village in north Norfolk, 
granted to Binham Priory nearby the advowson of the half of the church 
of which he was patron, together (he added in his charter) with whatever 
rights he held in the other half. A grant in terms such as these was a positive 
invitation to litigation, and a number of lawsuits followed. 'l'he cartulary 
contains a series of charters and a final concord over the advowson in 1262.2 
'These documents are accompanied by one of a much less usual kind: a 
brief narrative of the history of the parish, its patrons and rectors, up to the 
time it came into the hands of Binham. Probably this material was collected 
to support the priory's case in 1262. Inquiries into the history of an advow- 
son were, of course, quite a normal part of the procedure,? but it is rare to 
find such a volume of local gossip. The cartulary scribe called it an in- 
quisicio. As it preserves few of the normal forms of the examination of 
witnesses or inquiry, one wonders whether he was right in his view of the 
document; on the other hand, it contains not one, but two, accounts of the 
history of the parish, and bears evident marks of being collected from the 
memory ofthe villagers. 

Anyone who lends an ear to local gossip must take his chance about its 
accuracy. ‘The witnesses certainly made mistakes. The two accounts dis- 


1 For a good recent example of such a study, see E. Miller, ‘Some twelfth-century 
documents concerning St. Peter's Church at Babraham', Proc. Cambridge Antiq. 
Soc., lix (1966), 113—24. 

2 Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Claudius D. xiii fos. 178—181v. 

3A late 13th-century suit over the advowson of Dodford (Northants) resulted in a 
survey of its descent over a period of 150 years, and is reminiscent in form of the 
Letheringsett record, but less interesting in content (Westminster Abbey Muni- 
ments no. 24.59). . 

4The scribe of the cartulary wrote out these two continuously, apparently not 
recognizing them as separate accounts, butthey are printed separately here. 
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agree on quite substantial points,! and the appearance of a Geoffrey Ridel 
as archdeacon of Ely presents some problems.? Nevertheless, the history of 
the local family, from the late twelfth century at least, appears to be accurate 
in so far as it can be checked.3 The descent of the family, as shown by the 
narrative, is given below for convenience of reference. The foundation of 


Grimbald (founder of church) 
Radulf Ranulf Edmund (1st rector) 
? 
| Roger 
Gilbert Hamo | 
| (2ndrector) ^ Robert Bacun 
Jordan = Isabel | 
Reginald Bacun 
Adam ‘Thomas 
| (3rd rector) 
Peter 


the church apparently took place in the reign of Henry I.4 For most of the 
next century, Letheringsett provided a particularly simple case of the 
family living. 'The policy of its lords was to put the youngest son into the 
church, and throughout the whole of the twelfth century, and well into the 
thirteenth, only one rector held the church without being related to the 
family, and he, according to gossip, had the special claim of being the lover 
of the patron's wife. It was a situation ripe, one would think, for the arrival 
of canonical reform; but when the new era arrived, it was certainly not a 


I'They diverge over whether Hamo, the second rector, received the living from 
Gilbert or his son Jordan. Considerations of date make it certain that he was in 
fact presented by Gilbert, his elder brother. As it stands, the first account is self- 
contradictory over this, no doubt because a subsequent annotator has attempted to 
reconcile the two. 

2Dr. Diana Greenway and Mr. C. T. Boam have kindly helped me with their 
local knowledge, but even with their help the identification remains uncertain. 
The narrative speaks of him as a man of great influence. The old edition of Le Neve 
shows Stephen Ridel, the former chancellor of John as Count of Mortain, as arch- 
deacon up to c. 1213. He is found in association with a M. Geoffrey Ridel in 1208 
(Rot. Litt. Pat., i. 78b). It is possible also that local memory had confused a later 
archdeacon with the earlier Geoffrey Ridel, Becket's adversary, archdeacon of 
Canterbury and bishop of Ely. 

3In 1199, Jordan of Letheringsett was engaged in litigation over the will of his 
father Gilbert (Rot. Cur. Reg., i. 301). By 1208, Jordan was dead, and his widow 
Isabel is mentioned together with their son Adam (D. M. Stenton, Pleas before the 
King or his Justices, iv (Selden Soc., Ixxxiv), nos. 3796 and 4359, reading Lechinges as 
a reference to Letheringsett). 

4Hamo, the second rector, outlived Jordan, who died between 1199 and 1208. 
Hamo died in extreme old age and his predecessor Edmund also held the church for 
many years, 80 it is not unreasonable to allow something like 70 years to the two of 
them together. 
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teform in the eyes of the parishioners. Its first manifestation was the 
removal of Hamo, with whom his nephew Jordan had quarrelled, by the 
authority of judges delegate. William of Plumstead, who took his place, 
was locally believed to be both a lecher and an absentee. After William’s 
death, Hamo. recovered the parish, only to be disturbed again by another 
underhand use of power. The younger, Bacun branch of the family, who 
had obtained half the original land, now claimed half the advowson also. 
They adroitly nominated a rélative from the influential Ridel family, and the 
. decrepit Hamo, confronted by his rival’s legal knowledge and wide con- 
nections, signed away half the living to him. It is interesting to discover 
- here the source of the division of a parish into two medieties; and still more 
striking to observe that the advent of new canonical procedures:did not 
weaken the hold of the dominant lay family. If anything, the local church ` 
was even more completely at the disposal of those who held the reins of 
power in the neighbourhood. So, at least, local opinion supposed; and, as 
the little people leave few records, it is good to BOR their voice whenever it is 
available to us. 


COLIN MORRIS 


British Museum, Cotton MS. Claudius D xiii fos. T800-I8Iv. 
Inquisicio facta de prima fundacione ecclesie de Leringsete 


Grimbaldus fundator ecclesie de Leringsete habuit tres filios, scilicet Radulfum, ! 
Ranulfum et Edmundi et Ranulfo fratre suo. Qui quidem Edmundus ad presen- 
tacionem dicti Grimbaldi patris sui ad totalem ecclesiam de Leringsete erat 
admissus et in eadem institutus. 

Mortuo autem Grimbaldo, ad huc dicto Edmundo uiuente, successit et Radul- 
fus filius suus primogenitus et heres, qui hereditatem patris sui per multos annos 
.tenuit cum aduocacione dicte ecclesie; sed processu temporis ad quasdam 
nundinas suas existentes in uilla de Leringsete, ita atrociter et enormiter uerbera- 
batur quod corporis sui penitus? [fo. z8z] inpotens erat effectus et sensus? sui 
ordinacione prorsus extraneus. Istud perpendens* Ranulfus, frater suus junior, 
qui in dominorum? suorum seruicio per multa tempora extiterat domui rogauit 
fratrem suum ut ipse sibi daret quandam partem hereditatis sue. Cuius precibus 
frater suus adquiescens medietatem sue terre’ de Leringsete sibi concessit, 
reseruata tamen 8ibi dicte ecclesie aduocacione. 

Mortuo uero Radulfo, ad huc uiuente dicto Einu Capellano dicte ecclesie 
Rectore, successit ei Gilbertus filius suus primogenitus et heres, tempore? cutus 


1MS. Ranulfum, but the clause, even as corrected, is unintelligible and has 
probably been confused by the incorporation of a marginal note. 


SMS. repeats sue. 
TMS. tenet, but the whole phrase in italics appears to be an insertion intended to 
accommodate the first account to the second. 
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decessit dictus Edmundus qui per multa tempora hereditatem patris sui cum 
aduocacione dicte ecclesie tenuit; et mortuo autem Gilberto, ad huc Edmundo 
eiusdem ecclesie Rectore superstite, successit ei Jordanus filius suus primogenitus 
et heres, tempore cuius dictus Edmundus Capellanus Rector dicte ecclesie 
decessit. 

Qui quidem Jordanus ad totalem ecclesiam de Leringsete Hennen clericum 
fratrem suum presentauit, ad cuius presentacionem ad ‘totalem ecclesiam de 
Leringsete erat admissus, et in eadem sine contencione et alicuius contradiccione 
erat institutus; et cum dictus Hamon dictam ecclesiam integram per! tempora 
diuturna pacifice possedisset, decessit dictus Jordanus frater dicti H. dicte 
ecclesie patronus; cui Adam filius suus primogenitus et heres set minoris etatis 
successit; et uidens et perpendens Robertus filius Rogeri ex alio latere descendens 
. quod dictus Adam minoris erat etatis et dictus H. dicte ecclesie rector erat de- 
crepitus, accessit ad dominum Galfridum Ridel? consanguineum suum, uirum 
magne potestatis, rogando ipsum ut ipse se intromittet et auxilium sibi prestaret 
super aduocacione medietatis dicte ecclesie. Que quidem aduocacio ad ipsum 
de iure spectare deberet cum in possessione sit une? medietatis hereditatis de 
Leringsete. Hocaudiens dictus Galfridus statim dicto Hamoni mouebat question- 
em super medietate dicte ecclesie. Qui quidem Hamon tam corporis suiinpotens , 
et in decrepita etate constitutus quam juris sui ignarus dicto Galfrido archidiacono 
Eliensi tamquam maiori cedebat, et medietatem ecclesie de Leringsete concedebat. 
Dicto uero Ada in maiori etate constituto, decessit dictus H. Rector dicte ecclesie, 
et dictus Adam presentauit Thomam Clericum fratrem suum ad medietatem 
dicte ecclesie quam Robertus de Beuerle modo post ipsum in medietate tenet ex 
donacione domini Prioris de Binham. ] 

Mortuo uero Ada successit ei Petrus filius suus primogenitus et heres, tempore 
cuius decessit Galfridus Ridel, post mortem cuius Reginaldus Bacun filius 
Roberti Bacun ex alio latere descendens presentauit Thomam Bacun ad aliam 
medietatem, ad cuius presentacionem erat admissus. Hoc factum fuit Petro 
filio Ade Jordan in minore etate constituto. 


Qui quidem Gilbertus Hamonem fratrem suum Clericum ad dictam ecclesiam 
integram presentauit; ad cuius presentacionem ad eandem erat admissus et in 
eadem institutus et cum per multa tempora predictus H. ecclesiam possedisset, 
dissessit Gilbertus frater suus. Patrono tunc successit ei Jordanus filius suus 
primogenitus. Qui quidem Jordanus propter quamdam discordiam [ fo. 181v] 
inter ipsum et H. Rectorem dicte ecclesie motam Willelmum Holdhering' de 
Plumstede Clericum per aliquod tempus existentem in seruicio domini Archiepi- 
scopi Cantuar' ad dictam ecclesiam integram presentauit ad instigacionem 
Isabelle uxoris sue, cum qua ut dicebatur dormire solebat. Qui quidem Willelmus 
a dicto Jordano presentatus statim dicto H. de dicta ecclesia coram iudicibus 
delegatis questionem mouebat. Qui quidem H. ob iniurias sibi ab eisdem factas 
sedem apostolicam appellauit et in propria persona curiam adiuit ut super sua 
appellacione iudices impetrauit. Qui quidem iudices dictum H. de dicta ecclesia 
decreuerunt fore priuandum et4 dictum Willelmum Holdhering instituendum, 


1MS. pro. 
2M5. Stadel. 
3MS. fn. 
4MS. ut. 
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saluis dicto H. tribus marcis annuis de bonis dicte ecclesie annuatim percipiendis. 
Acta sunt hec apud Maydenston’ coram judicibus delegatis circa festum beate 
Margarete. Unde dictus Willelmus Oldehering’ in autumpno post dictum festum 
sequentem fructus dicte ecclesie ui collegit et adunare fecit. Qui quidem 
Willelmus post festum sancti Michaelis proximo sequens Parisius decessit in 
prima septimana sui aduentus ibidem. Post cuius decessum dictus H. dictam 
ecclesiam integram diu pacifice possedit usque ad obitum Jordani predicti. 


The Lichfield Court Book: a Postscript 


THE trials held in the winter of 1511-12 by Bishop Blyth, of which detailed 
records survive in the Lichfield Court Book, brought to light the existence 
of a strong and deep-rooted Lollard community in Coventry.! They 
revealed that the preceding twenty years had been a fertile period for 
Lollardy in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield where absence of perse- 
cution had allowed it to flourish unchecked.2 The care which the Lollards 
took to conceal all traces of their activities has made it difficult to supplement 
the evidence contained in ecclesiastical records concerning their identities. 
The use of wills, however, has proved fruitful in corroborating information 
in the Lichfield Court Book and furnishing new material concerning the 
social character of Lollardy in Coventry and the influence of one of the 
secular clergy in the city. 

The will of Richard Cook, mercer of Coventry, dated 1507, adhered to 
traditional formulae in its preamble, its provision of tapers and torches on the 
day of interment, its bequests to the poor and to religious orders in the city.3 
Cook's associations lay with Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, to which he 
bequeathed money for tithes and offerings, with St. Michael's in which he 
desired burial and with Walsall parish church in which he founded a new 
chapel dedicated to St. John the Baptist. His bequest of books is the most 
interesting feature of his will. 


Item I bequeth to our lady Chapell in the said Trinitie Church a byble in Englisshe. 
Item to Jhus awter a boke called vita christi there to be chayned. Item I bequeth 
to the parisshe Church of Walsall a bible in Englisshe. 


The Vita Jesu Christi by Ludolphus of Saxonia was a popular devotional 
work and Cook's copy was probably one of the six editions printed in 


lLichfield Episcopal Archives MS. B/C/13. The contents are analysed by 
J. Fines, ‘Heresy trials in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, 1511-12’, our. 
Ecclesiastical Hist., xiv (1963), 160-73, and by J. A. F. Thomson, The Later Lollards 
I414—1520 (Oxford, 1965), pp. 108-16. 

2'The only heresy trial in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield between 1490 and 
ISII was that of John Sheperde of Bolton-le-Moors in 1503. No record of the 
ipa alleged against Sheperde survives (Register of Bishop Geoffrey Blyth, 

. 72). 

3P.C.C. 29 Adeane. Will dated 31 Oct., proved 30 Nov. 1507. Registers of wills 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury are now in the Public Record Office. 
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Germany between 1474 and 1495.1 Amongst the printed collections of wills 
examined by Miss Deanesly, however, there is not a single instance of a 
will of a layman between the years 1408 and 1526 which bequeathed a copy 
of the Bible in English.? 'l'he bequest of two English Bibles by Richard 
Cook was highly unusual and in all probability extremely indiscreet. 

The Synod of Oxford which passed thirteen constitutions against 
Lollardy in 1408 directed that no one was to read any translation of the 
Scriptures which had been made in the time of John Wycliffe, or which 
might be made in the future, until that translation received official sanction. 
After that date, individual licences may have been granted to orthodox 
laymen to enable them to read English Bibles. An early fifteenth-century 
copy of the New T'estament in English bears a note on its fly-leaf that it was 
bought by the owner's mother and ‘over seyne and redd’ by two Doctors.4 
The vast majority of laymen who showed knowledge of the Bible in the 
vernacular after 1408, however, were Lollards. The intimate connection 
between possession of the English Scriptures and Lollard sympathies was 
revealed very clearly in the course of the trials held by Bishop Blyth in 1511— 
12 in which reading or recitation of the Old Testament, the Gospels, the 
Epistles, the Ten Commandments or any book of the Bible in English 
figured very prominently in the evidence of deponents and the contents of 
abjurations.? In the absence of any sign of ecclesiastical licence granted to 
Richard Cook, his possession of two English Bibles would appear to suggest 
Lollard inclinations on his part. 

The abjuration of Thomas Clerc in 1511—12 revealed that a Magister 
Cooke had been a member of the Lollard community in Coventry before 
his death. Clerc, who had been a Lollard for twelve years and had received 
instruction from Roger Landesdale, the owner of a large collection of books 
from which he held readings, admitted that ‘uxor Thomae Acton magna 
est cum Magistra Cooke et ipsa Magistra Cooke habuit sponsum iam mor- 
tuum eiusdem secte’.’ Thomas Acton, a purser of Coventry who abjured 


1 Short-Title Catalogue of Books printed in the German-speaking Countries (British 
Museum, 1962), p. 532. 

2M. Deanesly, The Lollard Bible and other Medieval Biblical Versions (Cambridge, 
1920), Dp. 335, 391-8. This is the authoritative work on English Biblical translations 
until 1526. 

Miss Deanesly contends that the Wyclifite was the only complete English 
translation of the Bible in existence between 1408 and 1526, when 'l'yndale's 
translation first reached England. Since the text itself without the General Prologue 
was not heretical, its use might be licensed by Doctors who were unaware of its 
authorship. She cites (ibid., pp. 1, 371) the remark of Thomas More in his Dialogue 
concernynge heresyes that he had seen English Bibles approved by the diocesan 
bishop in the possession of laymen known to be orthodox. 

*The Holy Bible; made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers, 
ed. J. Forshall and F. Madden (4 vols., Oxford, 1850), i, p. Ixiii. This copy of the 
New Testament was the later Wycliffite version. 

$ Lichfield Court Book passim. 

ô Ibid., fo. 6v. 

7 Ibid., fo. 19. 
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of his heresy, had been a ‘knowen man’ amongst the Lollard community 
in the city for at least three years.1 His widow, Alice, like Thomas Clerc's 
wife, Constance, denied charges of heresy? and there is no reference in 
the Court Book to further proceedings against these women or Magistra 
Cooke. The designation of ' Magistra’ strengthens the likelihood that the 
‘husband of this lady and the former colleague of ‘Thomas Clerc is to 
be identified with Richard Cook, mercer, whose will has been noted. 
His widow and sole executrix, Joan, was described as 'thridmaker' in 
the general pardon issued.by Henry VIII in 1509 and of which she was a 
recipient.? 

Richard Cook was one of the members of the ruling oligarchy of Coventry 
from the last quarter of the fifteenth century until his death in 1507. Sheriff 
of Coventry in 1479-80, he was twice mayor of the city in 1486 and 15034 
and was one of its representatives in the parliaments of 1491—2 and 1495.? 
The association of a man in his position with a Lollard group may seem 
surprising in view of the predominantly artisan character of Lollard com- 
munities but it is not an isolated instance. ‘The sect in Coventry included at 
least two other mercers besides Cook as well as a physician, John Blumstone.6 
'The possibility of Lollard adherence among the upper classes 1s illustrated 
by the case of Lady Younge who 'as soom Reportid had a grete smell of an 
heretyk after the modyr’, her mother being Joan Boughton, burned at the 
stake in Smithfield in 1494.7 Lady Younge was the widow of Sir John 
Younge, mayor of London in 1466—7 and knighted in 1475 and Joan Baker 
who was charged with heresy before Bishop Fitzjames of London believed 
that she died a martyr for her religious beliefs.8 

The association of Richard Cook with the Lollard group in Coventry 
sheds light on references in the Court Book to the Pysfords and Wigstons. 
The source of the relevant statements was Thomas Bowen, one of the 
sect, from whom Richard Atkynson had heard that ' magister Pisford esse 
" huiusmodi secti et opinionis',? and Thomas Wrixham had derived the 
knowledge that ‘magistri Wiggiston et Pysford habent pulcherrimos libros 


l Lichfield Court Book, fo. 20. According to J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments 
(8 vols., 1843~9), iv. 214, the term ‘knowen man’ was first used among the Lollards 
during the ‘great abjuration' in Buckinghamshire which he dated 1 506—7. 

? Lichfield Court Book, fo. 17. 

3 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, i (1), No. 438 (i) m. 20, p. 213. 
` *The Coventry Leet Book, ed. M. D. Harris (2 vols., 1907—13), i. 365, 431, 528; 
ii. 601. 

5 Victoria County History, Warwicks., viii. 248; J. C. Wedgwood, History of 
Parliament, 1439—1509, Biographies (1936), p. 216. 

$Wiliam Lodgis, mercer, had been present in the house of Richard Bradley, 
another mercer, and had heard him reading Paul's Epistles (Lichfield Court Book, 
fo. 11). John Blumstone or ‘ Master John Phisicion’ (bid., fo. 13) had abjured of his 
heresy before Bishop Hales in 1486. 

TThe Great Chronicle of London, ed. A. H. Thomas and I. D. Thornley (1938), 
pP. 252, 400; Chronicles of London, ed. C. L. Kingsford (1905), p. 200. 

5 Foxe, iv. 175. 

3Lichfield Court Book, fo. 5. 
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de herese*.! These two prominent families of Coventry and Leicester were 
closely associated not only through mercantile interests but also through the 
marriage of Agnes Pysford to William Wigston the younger, founder of the 
hospital in Leicester bearing his name.2 The connections of both families 
with Richard Cook increase the probability that the subjects of the above 
depositions were members of these families. William Pysford the elder - 
held municipal office in Coventry during Cook's mayoralty in 1486 and was 
himself mayor of the city in 1501.3 His role as overseer of Richard Cook's 
will indicates a high degree of personal association. The Wigstons, too, 
maintained substantial interests in Coventry and both John Wigston who 
died in 1512 and his son William the younger were officers of the city 
during Cook's lifetime.* Another colleague of Cook in the Coventry Leet 
was Thomas Ford, brother of William Ford who founded an alms-house in 
Coventry in, 1508, and warden of the city during William Pysford's term as 
mayor in 1501.5 It seems fair to surmise that he was the Thomas Forde who 
appeared in the Court Book as the owner of a book of the Old Testament® 
and as the master to whom Roger Bromley, one of the Lollards, had been 
apprenticed.7 Evidence of association would appear to confirm depositions 
in the Court Book which suggest that Cook's sympathies were shared by a 
number of the leading citizens in Coventry. 

One man who knew these citizens and was in a position to influence them 
was James Preston, vicar of St. Michael's Coventry from 1488 until his 
death in 1507. His will testifies to his association with William Pysford 
whom he appointed supervisor, with William and Thomas Ford described as 
‘mei cognati’ to whom he made bequests, and with Richard Cook who acted 
as witness.8 The very preamble to Preston’s will which occurs in English 
translation in the will of William Ford? is suggestive of unusual religious 
sympathies, anticipating as it does the expression of Protestant tendencies 
employed in wills from the mid fifteen-thirties onwards. Preston be- 
queathed his soul to God who created it in His image and likeness and ~ 


1 Ibid., fo. 18v. This statement was noticed by Fines, ubi supra, p. 162, who 
declined to make assumptions concerning the identity of the persons concerned. 

2A. H. Thompson describes Agnes as probably a sister of William Pysford the 
elder in A Calendar of Charters belonging to the Hospital of William Wiggeston at 
Leicester (Leicester, 1933), p. xvii. She was, however, daughter of William the elder 
and sister of William and Henry as their wills indicate (P.C.C. 9 Ayloffe, 22 Ayloffe, 
47 Bodfelde). l 

3 William Pysford the elder was warden of Coventry in 1486 and sheriff in 1494 
(The Records of the Guild of Holy Trimty, ii, ed. G. Templeman (Dugdale Soc., 
xix), pp. 64, 167; Coventry Leet Book, i. 528, 557, ii. 600). 

4John Wigston was mayor of Coventry in 1491 and Master of the Trinity Guild 
in 1498 (Coventry Leet Book, i. 541, ii. 587). William Wigston the younger was 
bailiff in 1507 (ibid., ii. 606). 

3 Ibid., ii. 603, 605-7. 

6 Lichfield Court Book, fo. 7. 

7 Ibid., fo. 3v. 

8P.C.C. 22 Adeane. Will dated 26 Sept. 1506, proved 28 Apr. 1507. 

9P.C.C. 35 Adeane. Will dated 4 March 1507, proved 9 May 1508. 
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‘redeemed it with the precious blood of His son, and he prayed that it might 


“= be received into the number of ‘righteous persons, trusting in the great mercy 


. of God and not in his own merits. Traces of this terminology recurred in the 
wills of William Pysford the elder and his two sons William and Henry who 
- sought in their preambles to become partakers of the merits of Christ's 
blessed passion and death.! Such phraseology has no parallel in any of the 
1,350 wills of inhabitants of the west Midlands outside the parish of St. 
Michael’s Coventry proved at the Prerogative Court of Canterbury and 
examined in manuscript by the present author. Its significance is confirmed 
by the deposition of Alice Rowley, one of the most prominent members of the 
Lollard group, who testified to Preston’s sympathy with the group. She 
deposed that ' vicarius iam mortuus viz Doctor Preston habuit librum ab ea 
de nova lege quém restituit eidem denuo et faviebat eidem ’.? 

Preston was not the only cleric whose name figured in the depositions of 
the Lollards at Coventry. An unidentified priest, Richard Shore, was be- 
lieved to own books of heresy,3 and a Doctor Alcock of Ibstock was described 
as belónging to the sect.^ Secular and regular clergy were involved in the 
Lollard movement in small numbers throughout its history but few were 
. 80 well mentally. equipped as James Preston to furnish intellectual stimulus 
to láy adherents. He was a Doctor of Theology of Oxford University and 


. +, his: patrofiage of learning included the foundation of four graduate fellow- 


ships at Magdalen College Oxford.» ‘The devout biblical inspiration which 
he could offer and which is indicated by the nature of his book collection 
must have invigorated the Lollard group and may have contributed to its 
.. flourishing condition at the turn of the century. It seems likely that his 
influence proved instrumental in achieving that remarkable fusion of social 
classes which appears to have been a feature of Lollardy in Coventry in the 
early sixteenth century. — 

James Preston evidently appreciated the books circulated among the 
Lollards and these early book collections were of considerable value. Foxe 
related how the Lollards might give five marks for a book in English and 
- even a load of hay for a few chapters of St. James or St. Paul in English.? 
They were, however, incriminating possessions and Alice Rowley confessed 


,. 1P.C.C. 9 Ayloffe (will of William Pysford the elder). Dated 2 March 1517, 
proved 1518, it increased the endowment of the alms-house founded by William 
Ford. P.C.C. 22 Ayloffe (will of William Pysford the younger), dated 20 Sept. 1518, 
proved 20 Oct. 1519. P.C.C. 37 Bodfelde (will of Henry Pysford), dated 15 June 

'1525, proved g Oct. 1525. 

?Lichfield Court Book, fo. 16. 

' 3Ibid.,fo.7. 

4 Ibid. pum Fines, ubi supra, p. 163. 

58ee A. B. Emden; A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to 1500 
` (3 vols., Oxford, 1957-9), iii. 1517-18. 

6 Among Preston' 8 bequests of books were 'libros meos scolasticos', a printed 
Bible with the commentary of Nicolaus de Lyra, a manuscript Bible, a book of 
sermons of Jacobus Januensis, probably his Sermones Dominicales, and a Catholicon 
(P.C.C. 22 Adeane). 

7Foxe, iv. 218. 
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that she had destroyed her books, a:secret which she had disclosed to 
Magistra Cook.! Richard Cook appears to have wished to spare his family , 
and friends the risk involved in inheriting his two English Bibles and his 
action in bequeathing them to local churclies may be seen as an attempt to 
disembarrass himself of the manuscripts without actually destroying them. 
There is nothing to suggest that the clergy of Holy Trinity Coventry or All 
Saints Walsall sympathized with the Lollards or would have welcomed the 
books and the general opposition of the clergy to reading of the Bible in 
English by the laity is indicated by the attitude of the Messenger in More's 
Dialogue concernynge heresyes.^ The fate of the two Bibles remains a 
mystery? and Cook's own timely death shielded him from ae 
reprisals, , 


| 


IMOGEN LUXTON 


Sir John Hawkins’s Instructions, 1590 ` 


IN modern assessments of Elizabeth I's strategy during the Spanish War ^ ; . 
and the conduct of expeditions by her naval commanders, the contents of the 
instructions which she gave them have been an important consideration. 
This is especially true of Drake's and Norris's expedition to Portugal in 
1589,4 and of Drake's and Hawkins's voyage of 1595,5 both of which were ~ 
markedly unsuccessful. It is therefore interesting to note that for a con- 
siderable number of the expeditions of the period the queen's instructions 
are not available. Of Drake's raid on the West Indies in 1585 it has been 


1 Lichfield Court Book, fo. 16. 

2The Works of Sir Thomas More (1577), Dialogue concernynge heresyes, Book 3. 

3 An inventory of articles belonging to the high altar of All Saints Church, Walsall 
in 1515—16 made no mention of an English Bible in its list of service and other books 
(G. P. Manders, ‘Churchwardens’ Accounts for All Saints’ Church, Walsall, 
1462-1531, Historical Collections, Staffordshire (William Salt Archaeol. Soc., 
1928), pp. 248-9). 

4The Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson, ed. M. Oppenheim (Navy Records Soc., 
xxii, 1902), i. 195-6, hereafter cited as Oppenhéim; R. B. Wernham,. ‘Queen 
Elizabeth and the Portugal expedition of 1589’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxvi (1951), 200-1. . 
In his defence of Elizabeth, Professor Wernham rejects Oppenheim's views, both that 
the extant draft of these instructions do ‘not necessarily or even probably represent 
the ultimate orders’, and that there are ‘probably no other instructions to a com- 
mander-in-chief, in the whole course of English history, which ‘show such an 
entire ignorance of the conditions and of the object to be aimed at'; commenting ' 
that 'the queen's instructions must be admitted to show a remarkably sure grasp of 
^ the essentials of English strategy’. 

5See K. R. Andrews, Drake's Voyages (1967), p. 162: ‘the plan of the voyage 
represented a compromise between two rival strategies, possessing the virtues of 
neither’. : ^ 
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observed that he ‘did not have official instructions to take offensive action’, 
and that “he may have had secret instructions, but these have never come 
tolight'.! For his raid on Cadiz in 1587 Drake's ' formal instructions are not 
existent':2 a fact regrettably obscured in at least one modern study. For 
Frobisher's expedition of 1589 ‘the Instructions are not to be found';4 
likewise, Cumberland's of 1591.5 Hawkins's instructions for his voyage of 
1586 “cannot be ascertained from any English source';9 it is known only 
that on 30 August the privy council, “upon advertysment given her Majestie 
of certein Frenchmen landed in Sussex’, sent a letter to him, ‘beinge upon 
the seas, to ply up and down, and if he shall here of the landinge of any of the 
Frenche shippes upon any place of the cost to let [prevent] their said 
landinge'.7 Again, for the expedition commanded by Hawkins and Fro- 
bisher to the coast of Spain and the Azores in the summer of 1590, "We do 
not know the nature of the Instructions '.8 

This last is of particular interest since it bears not only upon the conduct 
of English policy in the aftermath of the Armada, but also upon the merits 
of strategic ideas favoured by Walsingham, Hawkins, Drake, Essex and 
other activists among Elizabeth's advisers. On 1 February 1588 Hawkins 
submitted to Walsingham a plan to implement a ' Flota policy’, or ‘silver 
blockade’, against Spain.? Arguing that ‘our profit and best assurance is to 
seek our peace by a determined and resolute war’, Hawkins proposed 


that there be always six principal good ships of her Majesty's upon the coast . . . of 
Spain and the Islands, and be a sufficient company to distress anything that goeth 
through the seas. And when these must return, there would be other six good 
ships, likewise accompanied, to keep the place. So should that seas be never 


1 Andrews, Drake's Voyages, p. 98. Cf. Drake's voyage of circumnavigation 
in 1577-80, when his reported claim ‘to possess a commission from the queen... 
wasnever substantiated, forno reliable witness saw the alleged document’ (ibid., p. 56). 

2Oppenheim, p. 142. 

3G. Mattingly, The Defeat of the Spanish Armada (Pelican edn., 1962), p. 105. 
What Mattingly describes as ‘ Drake’s instructions’ is in fact a compound of extracts 
from a letter of Secretary Walsingham to Sir Edward Stafford in Paris, and from a 
letter of William Borough, Drake’s vice-admiral, to his commander when the fleet 
was off Cape St. Vincent. It is to be noted that Walsingham was a declared supporter 
of offensive naval tactics; and that Borough was shortly afterwards arrested on 
Drake’s orders and charged with cowardice, desertion and seduction of officers from 
„their duty (see Papers relating to the Navy during the Spanish War, 1585-7, ed. 
J. S. Corbett (Navy Records Soc., xi, 1898), pp. xxi, 123 segq.; ‘Sir Francis Drake's 
Memorable Service’, ed. C. Hopper, Camden Miscellany, v (Camden Old Series, 
1864), p. 29). 

4Oppenheim, p. 238; cf. J. A. Williamson, Sir John Hawkins (Oxford, 1927), 
pp. 454-5. 

5 Oppenheim, p. 271. 

6 Ibid., p. 135. ; 

7 Acts of the Privy Council x 586-7, p.212. 

8 Oppenheim, p. 246. 

?'l'he phrases.are, respectively, Oppenheim's (p. 39) and Professor Wernham's 
(‘Elizabethan war aims and strategy’, in Elizabethan Government and Society, ed. 
S. T. Bindoff et al. (1961), p. 357). 
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unfurnished; but as one company at the four months end doth return, the other 
company should be always in the place.! 


Walsingham was already a declared supporter of such a policy.2 While 
other commentators were capable of lucid assessments of what, in their 
view, England's strategic priorities should be,? Hawkins's recommendations 
carried the peculiar weight of their author's extensive practical experience 
both atsea and in naval administration. 

In considering the merits of these proposals, it is important to bear in 
mind that Hawkins was never given an adequate opportunity of putting 
them into effect. It has recently been shown that the 1590 expedition cannot 
be credited with having deterred the Spanish treasure fleet from sailing 
in that year.4 But a document newly discovered among the Devereux 
Papers at Longleat proves that upon that occasion measures against the 
flota were, as far as Elizabeth was concerned, a secondary objective. More- 
over, these instructions draw a clear distinction between the two purposes 
of the mission. As long as Hawkins should occupy himself with observing 
Spanish shipping that might be sent against the British Isles or to transport 
Spanish troops and supplies to Brittany, his business was the queen's and 
its cost would be borne by her. When he turned to apply himself to ‘Im- 
peache suche as traffique in and oute uppon that Coaste', the voyage would 
become ‘your owne Adventure’. These directions are wholly consistent 
with the priorities laid down by the queen for her commanders in 1589 and 
1595. They are also consistent with the view that Elizabeth’s war aims 
were decidedly limited, and that she was inclined to leave its more offensive 
features to privateers.© What is equally clear is that a station off Finisterre 
with the duty of observing the Biscay. ports was ill-designed to enable 
Hawkins to achieve effective co-ordination with Frobisher’s squadron 
operating off Terceira, Fayal and Corvo. Upon his return to Plymouth in 
October Hawkins expressed profound disappointment with his lack of 
success.’ But that expedition cannot be regarded as a fair practical test of 


1 State Papers relating to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, ed. J. K. Laughton 
(Navy Records Soc., i, 1894), p. 60. For Hawkins’s draft to the same purpose in 
Dec. 1587, and his later reference to it, see Public Record Office, S.P. 12/206/61, 
12/224/14. 

2Oppenheim, p. 39. 

3For example, Sir Roger Williams's views in rsgr (P.R.O., S.P. 78/24/79); 
Essex's in c. 1596—7 (L. W. Henry, ‘The earl of Essex as strategist and military 
organiser (1596~7)’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xvii (1953), 306—7). 

4 Andrews, Drake's Voyages, p. 1515; Further English Voyages to Spanish America, 
1583-94, ed. I. A. Wright (Hakluyt Soc., and ser., xcix, 1951), pp. lxxv-Ixxix. Cf. 
Wernham, ‘Elizabethan war aims’, p. 358. 

5'The document is printed below. It is undated and unsigned. The ships it 
names show it to be a copy of Hawkins's instructions for the 1590 expedition (cf. 
Oppenheim, p. 246; Hist. MSS. Comm., Cowper MSS., i. 14). I am grateful to the 
marquess of Bath for his kind permission to examine and to publish this manuscript. 

6See particularly K. R. Andrews, Elizabethan Privateering (Cambridge, 1964), 
ch.i. 

1Williamson, p. 460. 
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his strategic ideas. Upon these, the verdict that ‘an effective silver blockade 
was not possible unless forces comparable to Spain's could be sent to 
maintain it’,! must remain conjectural. Finally, it may be remarked that, 
alone among those who have commented upon this voyage without knowl- 
edge of the instructions, Oppenheim drew the correct inference as to its 
‘first object’ as conceived of by the English government.” 


HowELL A. LLOYD 


Longleat Devereux Papers, vol. ti, fo. 70 
Instructions to be observed by S* John Hawkins knighte in his Jeorney to the 
Southward by her Maiesties order Viz: 


Imprimis yo" shall with as conveniente speede as maye be take into your charge 
syxe of her ma'* shippes with their Ordenance and furniture viz the Marie rose, 
the Hope, the Nonperely, the Rainebowe, the Swiftesure, and the Foresight and 
saile with them directlye to Plimouth. And there aswell ioyne such small vesselles 
with yo" as shalbe meete for the service yo" have in hande. As allso furnish 
yo'sellf with convenient nombers of mariners and other Servitors fitte for your 
saide shippinge. And then with all conveniente speede to repayre to Cape 
Finister, where lyinge some convenient time, yo" maie seeke to understande what 
Provicion of shippinge are prepared in the Groyne, in Farral, or enye other Porte 
of Galizia or Biscaye. 


And if yo” shall perceave that there be eny strongeflleete or Army in enye readines 
to sette forwarde towardes the Coastes of Englande, Fraunce, lrelande or 
Scotlande, then yo" shall attende and accompanye them, and foorthw™ sende 
some swyfte and nymbel Barque with Intelligence before. 


And uppon suche occasion the charge of the Wages and victuall of suche as serve 
with yo" in suche shippes as yo" have under your charge, shalbe borne by her 
Maiestie, untill yo" shalbe putte at libertie by writinge from us to followe your 
owne Adventure. 
Item if when yo" shalbe uppon that Coaste some reasonable time and shall not 
finde by yo" Intelligence that eny Preparacon shalbe in eny greate forwardnes or 
readines to sette to the seas, then yo" maye Raunge the Coaste of Spaine where 
yo” shall thinke fitteste, to Impeache suche as traffique in and oute uppon that 
Coaste, And Restrayne and impeache suche as relyeve the Domynyons of the 
Spanish kinge eyther with victuall, Munycon or eny kynde of furnyture fitte 
for his shippinge or for his forrainetraffiques. 

1 Wernham, ‘Elizabethan war aims’, p. 358. 

2Oppenheim, p. 246. Cf. J. S. Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy (1899), ii. 
348; A. L. Rowse, The Expansion of Elizabethan England (1955), p. 299; Williamson, 
P- 457. 


Historical News 


FEW IN THE WORLD of historical scholarship can be more widely known 
than A. T. Milne, and few can have furthered the cause of history more 
assiduously. He joined the Institute as a postgraduate student in 1927, 
quickly made his mark as bibliographer and historian, and since 1 March 
1946 has been its Secretary and Librarian. His retirement in July will sur- 
prise and sadden his many friends at home and overseas, for he has long been 
regarded as an unaging feature of the Institute, a visit to whom was always 
‘worth a detour’, whether its purpose was to seek information or advice, to 
exchange news of men and matters, or to be heartened in some difficulty by 
his boundless good humour, resourcefulness and sound common sense. In 
the history of the Institute his term of office will be seen as coincident with a 
period of unprecedented growth in the number of its students, in the range 
and importance of its research projects, and in its standing in the national and 
international scene. Incidental to this growth has been the vast increase in 
the burden carried by its administrative staff. Fortunately for the Institute 
and its enterprises, it has had in A. T. M. a Secretary deeply committed to 
its well-being, whose reserves of mental and physical stamina have been 
equal to all the demands made upon him, and a Librarian happily unaffected 
by ‘the zeal of librarianship’, concerned to maintain the Institute library as a 
resort and tool-house for scholars. A scholar who has continued to make 
distinguished contributions to bibliographical studies, an excellent col- 
league to take counsel with, progressive yet conservative in the best sense, 
understanding the ethos of the place and respecting its folklore, A.T.M. has 
given the Institute a quarter-century of unique and invaluable service. 


* + * * * * 


Mr. William Kellaway, M.A., F.L.A., F. R.Hist.S., F.S.A., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Milne as Secretary and Librarian with effect from 1 
August 1971. Since 1960 Mr. Kellaway has been Sub-Librarian of the 
Institute. He is the author of The New England Company, 1649-1776 (1961), 
of the Bibliography of Historical Works issued tn the United Kingdom, 1957— 
60; 1961—65 (2 vols., 1962—7) and of numerous articles principally on the 
history of London. He has been Honorary General Editor of the London 
Record Society since 1964. 


* & * Ld * * 


The Institute of Historical Research first opened its doors in the tem- 
porary buildings along Malet Street, Bloomsbury, on 8 July 1921. Arrange- 
ments have been made to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary by a Reception in 
the Senate House of the University of London during the evening of 8 July 
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1971. The anniversary will also be marked by an enlarged number of the 
Bulletin in November, including extra articles and a section on the history 
of the Institute. During nearly the whole of its existence only two men have 
served in the Joint post of Secretary and Librarian. One of them, Mr. C. G. 
Parsloe, will contribute an article on the founding and early days of the 
Institute, and his successor, Mr. A. T. Milne, will comment on subsequent 
developments. 


+ * * 3k * + 


As noted in the November 1969 issue of the Bulletin (ante, xlii. 244) the 
Dainton Committee reported in June of that year 1n favour of keeping the 
British Museum Library in Bloomsbury. Most of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations have in fact been accepted at Westminster, and a Government 
White Paper (The British Library, Cmnd. 4572 (H.M.S8.O., 1971)), 
presented to Parliament in January 1971, has announced a decision to com- 
bine into a single organization four institutions: the British Museum 
Library, the National Central Library, the National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology and the enterprise known as the British National 
Bibliography. The new organization will be called “The British Library’; 
within it the British Museum Library will retain its ancient name, but the 
part of it previously termed the National Reference Library of Science and 
Invention will be renamed “The Science Reference Library’. To rehouse 
these two huge collections in close proximity the plan is to build, on a seven- 
acre site lying between Great Russell Street and New Oxford Street, a great 
centre for reference, research and bibliographical services. Lending services 
will similarly be concentrated at Boston Spa, Yorks., where provision will in 
future be made for loans of books and periodicals dealing with the humani- 
ties as well as those for science and technology. “The main operations of the 
National Central Library will in any case be transferred to Boston Spa as 
soon as the move can be carried out.’ The British National Bibliography 
will of course remain in Bloomsbury. It will be some years—the thirteen 
mentioned in the White Paper is probably an underestimate—before this 
ambitious project can be carried through. Preliminary work on the new 
buildings in Bloomsbury will, however, be started as soon as the expected 
sanction of Parliament has been secured. It is good to hear that what remains 
of Bloomsbury Square will be preserved, and that residential needs have not 
been forgotten in the scheme. With the Senate House of the University of 
London and all the adjacent specialist institutes already within the area, the 
architects of the programme can rightly claim that it will ‘provide in the 
centre of London the most significant complex of museum and library re- 
sources in Europe.’ 


El * + * * LÀ 


It was perhaps too much to hope that a single Public Record Office to con- 
tain the national archives could be contrived in central London (ante, xlii. 
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107-8). Since division was necessary the plan to place the second half at 
Kew will relieve the minds of those who feared another attempt to expel 
scholarship from London. The Keeper of Public Records, Mr. J. R. Ede, 
has issued an explanatory statement and invited comments. It is known 
that these have been forthcoming from, among other interested bodies, the 
British Academy, the Royal Historical Society and the Historical 
Association, as well as the Institute of Historical Research. Individual 
scholars will naturally differ on the merits of the dividing lines proposed 
between classes of documents or chronological series to be housed in the two 
buildings. Institutions have concentrated attention on urging that the 
hours of opening should be extended and that the amenities and services, 
at both Chancery Lane and Kew, should be improvements on previous 
practice; also that everything should be done to provide really adequate 
transport and parking arrangements in the new Record Office. 


^ * * sk + * 


A Colloquium on English Politics and Society in the Fifteenth Century, 
1399-1509, was held at University Hall, Cardiff, from 24 to 28 September 
1970. This was the first gathering of British and North American historians 
to discuss this particular theme, and it was sponsored by Professor S. B. 
Chrimes (Cardiff), Dr. C. D. Ross (Bristol) and Dr. R. A. Griffiths (Swansea). 
Papers were read by Dr. A. L. Brown (‘The Reign of Henry IV’), Dr. B. P. 
Wolffe (‘The Reign of Henry VI’), Dr. C. D. Ross (‘The Reign of Edward 
IV’), Professor S. B. Chrimes (‘The Reign of Henry VII), Mr. T. B. Pugh 
(‘The Role of Magnates, Knights, and Gentry’), Dr. R. L. Storey (“York- 
shire and the North’), and Dr. R. A. Griffiths (“Wales and the Marches’). 
Formal discussion sessions were introduced and presided over by Professors 
J. S. Roskell, J. R. Lander, A. R. Myers, and Glanmor Williams. Fifty 
historians and research students attended, from twenty-nine Universities 
and other institutions in the United Kingdom and North America. An 
excursion to the fifteenth-century castle at Raglan, and an exhibition of books 
on medieval history published by the University of Wales Press completed 
the programme of a most friendly and stimulating conference. 


Historical Manuscripts 


A. ACCESSIONS 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Department of Manuscripts 


Historical MSS.! incorporated into the collections during 1970 include: 


Works of SS. Augustine and Ambrose, written in E. Anglia, early 13th cent., 
from the abbey of St. Osyth (Chichester), Essex (Add. MS. 56252). 

William Blathwayt, M.P., secretary at war 1683—1704: correspondence and 
papers supplementing Add. MSS. 9719-9768, etc. (Add. MSS. 56239-56247). 

Map of Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, drawn by ‘I.T.’, 1739 (Add. MS. 
56231). 

John Rippon (1751—1836), Baptist divine: collections relating to his biographies 
of persons buried in Bunhill Fields, supplementing Add. MSS. 28513-28523 
(Add. MSS. 56412~56418). 

Sir John Franklin, Arctic explorer: family letters, 1824—56, cf. Add. MSS. 47768, 
47769 (Add. MS. 56233). 

‘Thomas Joseph Pettigrew (1791—1865), surgeon and antiquary: letters to, from 
S. Birch, Sir H. Ellis and others (Add. MSS. 56229-56230). 

Thomas Cooper, Chartist: letters to — Freshney, 1842-4 (Add. MS. 56238). 

Lieut.-Col. M. S. Biddulph: correspondence (including letters from Gen. 
C. G. Gordon) relating to laying a telegraph in Asia Minor, 1858 (Add. MS. 
56366). 
William: Ewart Gladstone: correspondence and papers used by John Morley for 

' his Life, 1903, supplementing Add. MSS. 44086-44835; 19th cent. (Add. MSS. 
56444-56453). 

' Harding Stanley Giffard, 1st earl of Halsbury 1898, lord chancellor: correspon- 
dence and papers (Add. MSS. 56367-56377). 

Sir Alexander Fleming (d. 1955), discoverer of penicillin: correspondence and 
papers (Add. MSS. 56106-56225). 

Sir Oliver Harvey, 1st Baron Harvey of Tasburgh 1954, principal private secre- 
tary to Anthony Eden (Lord Avon) and Lord Halifax whilst Foreign Secretaries: 
diaries and papers, 1937—46 (Add. MSS. 56379-56402). 

Warren Royal Dawson, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. (1888-1968): Egyptological and anti- 
quarian collections (Add. MSS. 56258-56330). 

Sir Henry Joseph Wood, C. H., conductor: correspondence and papers, 19th- 
20th cent. (Add. MSS. 56419-56443). 

Minute-books of the Henry Wood Concert Society, 1945-70 (Add. MSS. 
56464—56466). 


1 The inclusion of a MS. in this list does not necessarily imply that it is avail- 
able for study. Complete lists of the Department's acquisitions are published twice 
a year in the British Museum Quarterly. 
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Gerald Austin Gardiner, Baron Gardiner, lord chancellor 1964—70: correspon- 
dence and papére, mostly relating to the National Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment; 1946—69, n. d. (Add. MSS. 5645 $—564063). 


M. A. F. BORRIE 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


For a summary of records transmitted during 1968 and 1969 see roth Annual 
Report of the Keeper of Public Records on the Work of the Public Record Office . . 


1968 (1969) and rrth Annual Report . . 


. 1969 (1970). 


SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 
Annual Report of the Keeper of Records of Scotland for 1969 (1970). 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 
Bodleian Library: Refort of the Curators, 1968—9 (1970). 
National Library of Wales: Annual Report, 1969-70 (1970). 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES AND 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
A detailed list of historical manuscripts recently acquired by local and other 
repositories will be found in Historical Manuscripts Commission, National 
Register of Archives, List of Accessions to Repositories in 1969 (London, H.M.S8.O., 
1970). 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by book- 
sellers and auctioneers. References to booksellers' catalogues are by name, 
number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date 
of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 
English before x603. 


Hen. VIII: letter cancelling a debt of 
£300 owed by Thomas Grey, 2nd 
marquess of Dorset, 4 Apr. [1513]. 
(Maggs Bros., no. 926, p. 24, no. 73.) 

Privy council warrant directing Sir 
John Daunce to deliver {2000 to 
Richard Fermour and William Brown, 
merchants of the staple at Calais, for 
the purchase of artillery and wine, 25 
Nov. [1513], receipted 6 Dec. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 927, p. 52, no. 210.) 


Pole, Reginald: letter to the arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, Rome, 27 May 
1540. (Maggs Bros., no. 927, p. 41, no. 
165.) 

Privy council letter to Mr. Stanhope 
about thevictualling of thearmy at Hull, 
1 Sept. [1542]. (Maggs Bros., no. 927, 
P. 25, no. 99.) 

Eliz. 1: document directing ''homas 
Knevet to send a man and a horse to 
York, [1570]. (Maggs Bros., no. 926, 
p. 19, no. 50.) 

Eliz. I: general pardon, [1580-1]. 
(Maggs Bros., no. 926, p. 18, no. 49.) 
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Cecil, William, 1st Baron Burghley: 
documents claiming expenses for royal 
messengers, Nov. 1590 and 31 Aug. 
1591. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1970, no. 
85. 
f Ba William, 1st Baron Burghley: 
document ordering payment to Nowell 
Sotherton, clerk of the escheats, for 
work on the records concerning recu- 
sants, 20 Feb. 1593. (Sotheby & Co., 
26. x. 1970, no. 272.) 

Privy council letter ordering pay- 
ment of coat and conduct money to 
Edward Willard for soldiers sent to the 
Low Countries, 25 Jan. 1598. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 926, p. 19, no. 51.) 

Privy council letter ordering pay- 
mentto William Elwald for the expenses 
of the commissioners of Lincolnshire, 
1 Nov. 16or. (Maggs Bros., no. 926, p. 


I9, nO. 52.) 


English after 1603. 


Papers of xst and and earls of 
Manchester and 1st and 4th dukes of 
Manchester, 16th—18th cent.: see Hist. 
MSS. Comm., 8th Rept., app. i. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1970, nos. 336- 
67.) 

Hatsell Sir Henry: diary showing 
fees received as a barrister, etc., 1668— 
c. 1680. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1970, 
no. 374.) 

Montagu, George, 4th duke of 
Manchester: papers relating to his 
embassy in Paris, 1783-4; see Hist. 
MSS. Comm., 8th Rept., app. ii, nos. 
946-1287. (Sotheby & Co., 20. vii. 
1970, no. 606.) 

Gurney, Joseph: notebooks con- 
taining the shorthand record of the 
trial of Warren Hastings, 13-14 Feb. 
1788 and 15 Feb. 1793. (Sotheby & 
Co., 20. vii. 1970, no. 634.) 

Latrobe, Christian Ignatius, Sec- 
retary of the Moravian Church: journal, 
1788-9. (Sotheby & Co., 20. vii. 1970, 
no. 614.) 
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Letters and documents connected 
with railways, early 19th cent. (Sotheby 
& Co., 8. x. 1970, nos. 452~77.) 

Madden, Sir Frederic (1801-73): 
letters and papers, including 15 letters 
from Sir Thomas Phillipps. (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. x. 1970, nos. 400-2.) 

Manning, Henry Edward, cardinal: 
36 letters to various correspondents, 
1859-91. (Sotheby & Co., 30. xi. 1970, 
no. 209.) 


European. 

Grant of probate for will of Giovanni 
Lippomano, Venetian merchant in 
London, Venice, 8 May 1438. (Sotheby 
& Co., 30. xi. 1970, no. 187.) 

Storks, Sir Henry, high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands: 13 
letters to Captain Edward Harvest, 
Resident at Cerigo, 1860~1. (Sotheby 
& Co., 16. xi. 1970, no. 369.) 


British Local. 

Herts.: 21 deeds relating to property 
of the Wynche family in Albury, 1399- 
1546. (Sotheby & Co., 16. xii. 1970, no. 
18.) 

Herts.: deeds relating to Hatfield, 
Ware, Tewin, Datchworth, etc., 1578- 
1622. (Jantzen, East Grinstead, no. 
95, PP- I-3, nos. 1-7.) 

Isle of Wight: deeds relating to 
Freshwater, Shorwell, Thorley, etc., 
14th-17th cent. (Jantzen, no. 95, pp. 
3—5, nos. 8-12, 14-18.) 

Isle of Wight: will of John Elishman, 
innkeeper of Calbourne, 26 Oct. 1569. 
(Jantzen, no. 95, p. 4, no. 13.) 

Kent: petition for an act of parlia- 
ment concerning manors in Kent and 
Sussex to be exchanged for the property 
of the priory of Combwell, [c. 1550]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1970, no. 333.) 

Mdx.: deeds relating to Stoke 
Newington, 1553-65. (Sotheby & Co., 
26. x. 1970, no. 332.) 
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Sussex: maps of Woolbeding manor, 
c. 1680-1842. (Sotheby & Co., 19. xi. 
1970, no. 660.) 

Yorks. E.R.: survey of Settrington, 
1600. (Sotheby & Co., 26. x. 1970, no. 
334-) 

Yorks. N.R.: deed relating to land 
of Rievaulx abbey in Castle Bolton, 
[c. 1246]. (Sotheby & Co., 16. xii. 1970, 
no. 19.) 


American and Overseas. 


Official British transcripts of papers 
concerning America and the operation 
of the Stamp Act, 1764-5. (Sotheby & 
Co., 16. xi. 1970, no. 303.) 

Grey, Thomas de, Lord Waleingham: 
official notebook relating to the postal 
services in North America, c. 1780-90. 
(Sotheby & Co., 16. xi. 1970, no. 374-) 
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West Indies: c. 250 letters and 
documents, many concerning the slave 
trade, 17th-19gth cent. (Sotheby & Co., 
16. xi. 1970, no. 366.) 

Peru: account-book of Diego de 
Salzedo, treasurer of Peru, 1571. 
(Sotheby & Co., 16. xi. 1970, no. 367.) 

Surinam. Lance, John Henry, Brit- 
ish commissary judge for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade: 96 letters to 
his family giving details of his work, 
1822-35. (Sotheby & Co., 16. xi. 1970, 
no. 376.) 

Collinson, T. B., major-general: 
account of his travels as a surveyor for 
the Royal Engineers in New Zealand, 
Australia, America, the South Sea 
Islands, etc., 1892-4. (Sotheby & Co., 
I6. xi. 1970, nos. 371-2.) 

Graham, Sir Thomas, South African 
politician: letters and papers, 1898- 
1939. (Sotheby & Co., 16. xi. 1970, 
nos. 378-81.) 
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The Athlone Press 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Reign of Richard Il 
Essays in Honour of May McKisack 


edited by F. R. H. DU.BOULAY 
and CAROLINE BARRON 


In tribute to the well-known historian, new work on the late fourteenth century 
which reveals levels deeper than those suggested often by the mere political drama of 
Richard's reign. Other contributors include Margaret Aston, P. Chaplais, R. R. 
Davies, V. H. Galbraith, Barbara R. Harvey, J. H. Harvey, Rosalind Hill, J. N. L. 
Myres, J. J. N. Palmer, R. L. EOM A. Tuck, R. Virgoe and Beatrice White. 
Ilustrated“ o 485 111306 About £5.00 





Government did Contractors 
The British Treasury and War Supplies 1775-83 
NORMAN BAKER 


A substantial reassessment of the view that the British Treasury, faced with the 
unprecedented task of maintaining forces 3,000 miles distant, used supply contracts 
as a form of political patronage during the American War. Uniwersity of London 
Historical Studies, No. X X X o 485 13130 7 ` £4.00 


Indian Presidency to Crown Colony 
The Straits Settlements 1826—67 
C. M. TURNBULL 


The first history since 1925 to trace the British administration of the Settlements and, 
most significantly, to discuss the development of the Straits society as a whole viewed 
not from London or Calcutta but in particular from its capital, Singapore. University 
- of London Historical Studies, No. X X XII 0485131323 About £5.00 


Henry Labouchere 


and the Empire 1880-1905 

R. J. HIND 

A study based on a wide range of contemporary documents exploring the attitude of 
the Press proprietor, journalist and radical MP toward the British empire and his 
eventual influence on policy in established colonies. Untversity of London Historical 
Studies, No. X X XI .0485 13131 5 About £3.50 


n———————————————— LL ——————M md 
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MIDLAND HISTORY _ 
Editor: RICHARD C. SIMMONS, Ph.D. 


Vol. I, Nos. 1 & 2 Spring & Autumn, 1971 


Birmingham and the West Midlands, 1760-1793: Politics and 
- Regional Identity in the English Provinces in the Later Eigh- 
teenth Century J. R. Money 


The Probate Inventories and Wills of a Worcestershire Parish, 
1676-1775 J. À. Johnston 


. The Cost of Power in the Industrial Revolution in Britain: 
The Case of the Textile Industry Stanley D. Chapman 


Three Early Maps of the Isle of Axholme Alan Rogers 


Review articles: 


The Victorian View of Midland History: A Historiographical 
Study of the Potteries Neil McKendrzick 


The Railway Age: A Re-interpretation R. A. Church 
Accessions to Archives Lawrence S. Snell 
Book reviews, publications received, etc. 


Published twice yearly at £2.00 p.a. for the University of Birmingham by Phillimore 
and Co, Ltd, Orders to Phillimore, Shopwyke Hall, Chichester, Sussex. 








ACTA POLONIAE HISTORICA 


Editor: MARIAN MALOWIST 






Vol XXIV, 1971 Contents Price $4.50 


Études 
H. LOWMIANSKI, The Slavic rite in Poland and St. Adalbert 
W. DWORZACZEK, Perméabilité des barrières sociales dans la Pologne du X VI* siècle 


L. ZYTKOWICZ, Grain yields in Poland, Bohemia, Hungary and Slovakia in the 16th 
to 18th centuries . ` 


J. HE DOREM: De Sedan à Versailles: esquisse des relations franco-polonaises 1870- 








S. HERBST, L'importance stratégique de l'Europe centrale dans Ja Seconde Guerre 
m e 


Travaux en cours 
A. KOCHANSKI, The International Communist Movement and the trade unions 1919— 











J. BORKOWSKI, La paysannerie dans [a vie politique polonaise dans les années 1919-39 
Discussions 
A, BROZEK, Der Beitrag Schlesiens zur Entwicklung der Statistik in Wissenschaft und 


Notes Critiques Comptes Rendus 
Institute of History of Polish Academy of Sciences 


Warszawa, Rynek Starego Miasta 29/31 


Published twice a year. Orders should be sent to: the ARS POLONA 
Warszawa, Krakowskie Przedmieácie 7 












Elizabethan Recusancy in Cheshire 

K R WARK Begins in 1559 with the enactment of the 
Elizabethan religious settlement and traces the activities and 
fortunes of recusants in Cheshire up to 1603. In part a narrative 
based on the chief extant evidence and in part an analysis of the 
same material, it outlines both the development of recusancy and 
the efforts of the authorities to curb it. Chetham Society 
Publication £3.60 net 


Collected Papers on the Jacobite Risings 

R C JARVIS Based firmly upon record sources, these detailed 
and scholarly studies provide unsuspected explanations of 
occasions and situations—military, political, religious, consti- 
tutional—hitherto imperfectly assessed or completely misunder- 
stood, proving that not all the romance of the Jacobite period 
remains in fictional form. £3.60 net 


Gentlemen Merchants 

The merchant community in Leeds 1700—1830 

R G WILSON Examines the role of the merchants—an often- 
ignored part of Industrial Revolution history—in the economic 
and social life of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Dr Wilson looks 
at the way in which this small group emerged as the most 
important economic group in the county, and its reaction to the 
great changes after 1783. £3.60 net 


The Anti-Poor Law Movement 1834—44 

N C EDSALL Prior to the creation of the Welfare State no 
legislation was more important to the average Englishman than 
the Poor Laws. Their very scope ensured that they would be 
subject to constant change, but of all the changes none was more 
significant than the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834. This book 
studies the attempt to impose this new Poor Law on England, and 
the resistance that it provoked. £3.60 net 


British Chartists in America 1839—1900 

R BOSTON Examines a hitherto-neglected area of Chartist 
history by revealing what happened to those Chartists who fled 
to America between 1839 and 1850. It shows how their opinions 
altered on meeting the realities of American life, and the part the 
survivors played in the upsurge of the American labour movement 
in the 80's. £2.40 net 


Forthcoming titles 
England and the Baltic in the Elizabethan Era 


H ZINS Translated from the Polish by H C Stevens 
About £4.00 net 


Puritanism in the Diocese of Chester to 1642 
R C RICHARDSON About £3.00 net 


Reprint 
The Baronial Plan of Reform 1258—63 
RFTREHARNE About £4,00 net 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ili 


LONDON RECORD SOCIETY 


The London Record Society was founded in December 1964 to 
publish transcripts, abstracts and lists of the primary sources for 
the history of London, and generally to stimulate interest in 
archives relating to London. Membershipis open to any individual 
or institution; the annual subscription is £3-15, which entitles a 
member to receive one copy of each volume published during the 
year and to attend and vote at meetings of the Society. Prospective 
members should apply to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Brian Burch, 
c/o Leicester University Library, University Road, Leicester. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Vol.1. London possessory assizes: a calendar, edited by Helena M. Chew 
(1965) 

Vol.2. London inhabitants within the Walls, 1695, with an introduction by 
D. V. Glass (1966) 


Vol.3. London Consistory Court wills, 1492-1547, edited by Ida 
Darlington (1967) 


Vol. 4. Scriveners? Company Common Paper, 1357-1628, with a continua- 
tion to 1678, edited by Francis W. Steer (1968) 


Vol.5. London Radicalism, 1830—1843: a selection from the papers of 
Francis Place, edited by D. J. Rowe (1970) 


Vol.6. The London Eyre of 1244, edited by Helena M. Chew and Martin 
Weinbaum (1970) 


Vol.7. The Cartulary of Holy Trinity Aldgate, edited by G. A. J. Hodgett 
(1971) 


Price: to members £3:15 each, and to non-members £3-75 each. 


OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


London and Middlesex published records, compiled by J. M. Sims (1970) 
Price: free to members, and to non-members £1. 


A leaflet describing some of the volumes in preparation may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary. 


iv 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY 
OF THE COUNTIES OF 


ENGLAND 


The latest volume to appear is Middlesex, Volume IV, cover- 
ing parts of Blthorne and Gore hundreds and including Harrow. 
Price fro. 


Three volumes are in the press. They are Gloucestershire, 
Volume X, describing W and Whitstone hundreds, 
Oxfordshire, Volume X, concerned with the hundred and 
borough of Banbury, and Shropshire, Volume II, narrating the 
ecclesiastical and educational history of that county. Other vol 
umes in an advanced stage of preparation describe the 
topography of parts of Cambridgeshire, Essex, and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, and the prehistory of Wiltshire. 


Particulars of earlier volumes may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, University of. 
London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. Stan orders for 
new volumes should be placed with the Oxford University 
Press, who are distributors for volumes published during the 
last three years. All other volumes are obtainable through 
Messrs. Dawsons of Pall Mall, Cannon House, Folkestone, Kent, 
who are also undertaking the reproduction in photographic 
facsimile of out-of-print volumes. The volumes reproduced this 
year are Hertfordshtre LIV and Index and Worcestershire 


LIV and Index. 
Published for 
THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 
by 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by J. M. WALLACE-HADRILL, M.A., D:Litt. and 
J. M. Roberts, M.A., D.Phil. 


Founded in 1886, the English Historical Review is the oldest quarterly 
journal of historical scholarship in the English speaking world. 
Half its space is devoted to articles and 'Notes and Documents' on 
all aspects of mediaeval and modern history, and the other half to 
reviews and short notices of books. The reviews are longer than 
those normally found in other periodicals and a further feature is 
the ee of periodic literature published each year in the July 
number. 


No. 340 CONTENTS July 1971 


Articles - 


Thomas of Lancaster and Sir Robert Holland: a study in noble 
patronage. By J. R. Maddicott. 


The Bill for a New Representative: the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, April 1653. By Blair Worden. 


Guizot and the Sonderbund crisis, 1846-1848. By Roger Bullen. 


Notes and Documents 


Early Wessex annals in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. By Kenneth 
Harrison. 


An unknown Coventry charter. By R. H. C. Davis. 


Some notes from the register of Henry de Wakefield, bishop of 
Worcester, on. the political crisis of 1386-1388. By Richard G. 
Davies. 


Published quarterly in January, April, July and October. 


Annual subscription £4.20: USA $12.50 
Single numbers £1.60; USA $4.00 
LONGMAN GROUP LTD. — JOURNALS DIVISION 


33 Montgomery Street, Edinburgh EH7 bJX 


LACEY BALDWIN SMITH 


HENRY VIII 
The Mask of Royaity 
‘Fascinating pioneer work of considerable insight.’ foe! Hurstfield, THE 
TIMES ‘Quite simply the best book on Henry VIII that I have ever read... 
as convincing as it is compelling, absolutely authentic, marvellously 
readable.’ A. L. Rowse, DAILY TELEGRAPH Illustrated, {2-95 


CAMERON FIAZELHURST 
POLITICIANS AT WAR 

July 1914 - May 1915 * A prologue to the triumph of Lloyd George 
“The most important and informative book to appear for many years on 
the attitudes, manoeuvres and intrigues of British politicians at the start 
and in the first few months of the 1914-18 war.’ Robert Blake, SUNDAY 
TIMES “The most detailed and comprehensive examination of the period 
that has yet been attempted.’ Robert Rhodes James, THE TIMES £3:25 


JONATHAN CAPE 





THE WELSH HISTORY REVIEW 
Editor: Dr. KENNETH O. MORGAN 
The Queen's College, Oxford 







Volume 5 No. 4 December 1971 Price 37p. to subscribers 


CONTENTS 






Places and Persons of the Early Welsh Church. By Melville Richards 

Thomas Becket and Wales. By Keith Williams-Jones 

A Royal Enquiry into Abuses. Queen Eleanor’s Ministers in 
North-East Wales, 1291-92. By Natalie M. Fryde 

Public Health and the Community in the Borough of Neath, 1835-60. 

By R. D. Till 












THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES PRESS, 
Merthyr House, James Street, Cardiff CF1 6EU. 





From Methuen 


The World we have lost 


English society before and after the coming of industry 
Second Edition 


Peter Laslett 


"For once the reviewer's clichés are true: no historian or sociologist will 
neglect this book, and no educated person should fall to read it. This is the 
true ancestry of the English as they are today." 7he Spectator 

£2.75; University Paperback: £1.40 


The Nigerian Army 1956-1966 


N. J. Miners 


In ten years the Nigerian Army changed from a generally despised force to a 
modernised and expanded army which had served with distinction In the 
Congo. N. J. Miners traces the stages of this transformation and describes 
the increasing tension and political manoeuvring which led to the military 
coups of 1968. “Mr Miners’ book, the first of its kind, is of the highest 
Importance." West Africa 


(Studies in African History) £2.25; Paperback: £1.40 Ea 


History on the Ground 
Re-issue 
Maurice Beresford 


Long out of print, though much in demand by students and by travellers, 
History on the Ground will be welcomed by all those interested in local 
history. lIlustrated £3.2b 


Now available as a University Paperback: 


Renaissance Italy 


Peter Laven 


A comprehensive account of Renaissance Italy which stresses the active part 
played by cities other than Florence and Venice, and emphasises the fact 
that the political, economic, social and cultural movements within each 
separate state formed a coherent whole. £1.25 


Methuen Library Reprints: latest titles 
Sebastien le Prestre de Vauban 1633-1707 


Sir Reginald Blomfield £4.75 
The Rise of the Pelhams 

John B. Owen £5.50 
Richard Pace: A Tudor Diplomatist 


Jervis Wegg £5.50 


. New Economic History from Methuen (Fy) 


The Industrial Revolution and Economic 
Growth 


R. M. Hartwell 


Much of this book is about method: how historians have analysed the 
industrial revolution and the validity of their investigations; and how an 
analysis can be made as an example of economic growth. 

£4.00; University Paperback: £2.00 


Essays on a Mature Economy: Britain after 1840 


Edited by Donald N. McCloskey 


Papers and Proceedings of the M.S.S.B. Conference on the New Economic 
History of Britain, 1840-1930. Sixteen papers which were originally read at 
this conference at Harvard in 1970; each Is accompanied by a summary of 
the discussion that followed it. £4.75 


' . The Growth and Role of UK Financial 


Institutions, 1880-1962 
‘David K. Sheppard 
Establishes the quantitative study of the modem UK financial sector. The 


material indispensable to specialized study In this field has been brought 
together in an extensive collection of statistics. £9.50 


Aspects of Capital Investment in Great 
Britain 1750-1850 4 Preliminary Survey 


Edited by J. P. P. Higgins and Sidney Pollard 
Papers which examine the problems encountered in collating data and 


estimating the quantities of capital involved in the process of early industri- 
alisation. £3.00 


.. The Portugal Trade 


- A Study of Anglo-Portuguese Commerce 1700—1770 


.H. E. S. Fisher 

"...makes a valuable contribution to our understanding of the factors in- 
'fluencing the English economy during the period of the ‘commercial 
revolutlon'". The Times Literary Supplement £3.00 


Debates in Economic History: latest titles 


The Classical Economists and Economic Policy 


Edited by A. W. Coats £1.90; University Paperback: £1.00 
The Price Revolution in Sixteenth-Century England 
Edited by Peter H. Ramsey £2.00 ; University Paperback: £1.00 


TWENTY-SEVEN FOUNDATION AWARDS 


Awards are made annually, to United Kingdom 
graduates with an honours degree in history or a related 
subject, towards expenses incurred in the completion 
of advanced historical work (except, normally, theses 
for higher degrees) or towards the costs of publication 
of such work. 


Regulations and application forms, to be returned 
not later than 31 March, may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Twenty-Seven Foundation. Awards, clo 
Institute of Historical Research, University of London, 
Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


VoL, X, No. 45 


ARCHIVES 


Journal of the British Records Assoctation 


Should Historical Records be Exported? (Report of Conference Discussion) 
A Survey of Archival Surveys (Report of Conference Discussion) 
School Board Records in County Durham, 1870—1904: by B. V. Spence 


Lithographic Printing for Record Editors: An Additional Note: by P. 
Gouidesbrough 


Report and Comment 
Honorary Editor: A. E. B. Owen, 
79 Whitwell Way, 
Coton, Cambridge CB3 7PW 37 Fleet Street, London E.C.4 
Published twice yearly 
Subscription: £1:00 for members of the Association, £1:25 for non-members 





4 he Diar) of 


eX amuel “Pepys 


A new and complete transcription 


EDITED BY ROBERT LATHAM & WILLIAM MATTHEWS 


Vols IV-V (1663-4) of ‘a magnificent monument to 
Anglo-American scholarship'* will be published o on 
1 November. £I. 50 net the set. 


BELL 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


ISOBEL THORNLEY BEQUEST 


The Board of Studies in History in the University 
of London will consider applications for grants to help 
the publication of completed but unpublished works 
in the field of History. Applicants must be past or 
present members of the University of London, first 
consideration being given to those who are or have 
been postgraduate students and to junior teachers of 
History in the University. Further information may be 
obtained from the Academic Registrar, Senate House, 
University of London, W.C.1. 


The Historical Journal 


Contents from a recent issue 


HENRY L. SNYDER The Pardon of Lord Bolingbroke 


JOHN ROBERTS The Movement of Elites in Western India under 
Early British Rule 


ALAN REINERMAN Metternich, Italy and the Congress of Verona, 


1821—1822 
HUGH BROGAN Álexis de Tocqueville and the Liberal Moment 


EDWARD ROYLE Mechanics’ Institutes and the Working Classes, 
1840-1860 


R. M. MACLEOD The Royal Society and the Government Grant: 
Notes on the Administration of Scientific Research, 1849-1914 


RICHARD LANGHORNE The Naval Question in Anglo-German 


Relations, 1912—1914 
GEORGE L. COOK Sir Robert Borden, Lloyd George and British 
Military Policy, 1917-1918 
NORMAN ROSE The Seventh Dominion 
£1.50 net ($4.75 in the USA). Annual subscription £5.00 net ($15.50 
in the USA) for four issues 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Bentley House, 200 Euston Road, London NW1 2DB 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


review devoted to the history of Latin-American countries. Includes 
section and book reviews. The HAHR is published with the oo. 
f the Conference on Latin American Studies of the American Historical 


Managing Editor : Stanley R. Ross 

Associate Editor : Richard Graham 
Board of Editora: Dauril Alden, Charles Gibson, Charles A. Hale, James Lockhart, 
Thomas F. MoGann, Murdo J. "MacLeod, John H. Parry, Robert E. Scott, Fredrick B. 
Pike, Tene R. Scobie, Thomas A. Skidmore, John Womaok, Jr. 


ee Annual n, the Pan-American countries, $4.00; all other countries, $8.00. 
ee all others add 8.75 per year. Current issue, 
$200 er E l 


Published by 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box 6697, College Station, Durham, North Carolina, 27708 


IRISH HISTORICAL STUDIES 


Edited by T. W. MOODY and T. D. WILLIAMS 


Vol. XVII No. 67 March 1971 


An Irishman before the Mexican Inquisition By P. E. H. Hair 
The state of freland in the 1820s: James Cropper’s plan By Kenneth Charlton 
The national agricultural labourers’ union In Ireland, 1873 By Pamela Horn 
The unification of Sinn Fein in 1917 By Michael Laffan 
Historical revision: XVI The flight of the earls, 1607 By Nicholas Canny 
Research on Irish history In Irish universities, 1970-71 

Reviews and short notices 


Price £1-00. Annual subscription, for two Issues, £1-50, post free, payable to The 
Treasurer, Dr L. M. Cullen, 40 Trinity College, Dublin 2 


Published twice yearly by 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Conference on British Studies Bibliographical 
Handbooks 


Restoration England 
(1660-1689) 


WILLIAM L. SACHSE 

A bibliography covering all aspects of 

Restoration England, including sections on 

intellectual, scientific and art history. It lists 

and comments on the most important books, 

articles and editions of texts relevant to all 

aspects of this period, except literature per se. 
£2.40 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Bibliography of Historical Works 
Issued in the United Kingdom, 1966-1970 


Compiled for the Ninth Anglo-American 
Conference of Historians by William Kellaway 


To be published July 1972 Ábout £4 


Copies of the volume for 1961—5 are still available, price £2.50 


Institute of Historical Research, University of London, 
Senate House, London, WCIE 7HU 





A Bibliography 
of British and irish 
Municipal History 


G. H. MARTIN, Reader in History, University of Leicester 
and SYLVIA MACINTYRE, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 


Volume 1: General Works 


This major new Bibliography covers the printed sources and literature of 
English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish municipal history from the earliest times to 
the end of 1966. The whole work is in a sense supplementary to Charles 
Gross’s A Bibliography of British Municipal History of 1897 (which was reprinted 
by Leicester University Press, with a preface by Dr Martin, in 1966) for it 
excludes all thoee titles that Gross cited. However, the subject has grown with 
municipal history itself in the twentieth century, and the present work is on 
a much larger scale. It begins with lists of bibliographies and of guides to 
records, a section which includes one of the most comprehensive surveys 
ever published of the literature of local maps, and continues through the 
relevant works on general and local history to detailed bibliographies of 
municipal government and its services. 'The plan of the general division is 
repeated in the sections devoted to works that are exclusively concerned with 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland and the Irish Republic. The most 
substantial addition to the subject as it was treated by Gross is probably in the 
sections on town planning, which contain several hundred titles, but such 
matters as public health, housing, and emergency services are as 
comprehensively treated, over the entire period, as the more traditional 
topics of parliamentary representation, the control of trade, and municipal 
finances. i 

This first volume alone comprises 6,000 entries, together with a general 
introduction, sectional prefaces, and an index. This volume will be followed 
by others dealing with the history of individual cities and boroughs. 
84 x 5¢ins 8o00 pp. approx. Spring 1972 
about £12 net, with special price during the first three months 


Leicester University Press 


GEORGE MacDONALD 
FRASER 


THE STEEL 
BONNETS 


THE STORY OF THE ANGLO- 
SCOTTISH BORDER REIVERS 


Whilst Queen Elizabeth reigned in a comparatively 
peaceful Merry England the people of the English- 
Scottish frontier country were living in the grip of 

systematic raiding, feud, and organised gangsterism. 

This was the work of the Border reivers - who raided 
night after night from Berwick to the Solway, in spite 
of all that two governments could do to stop them. 
In The Steel Bonnets their true story is told for the first 
time in full and in its historical context — how the 
reivers organised and ran their raids, how they 
operated their system of blackmail, extortion and 
terrorism, and how the Wardens of the Marches, 
working under the unique Border code, fought the 
great lawless community which at its h 
dominated the six counties on either side of 
the Border line. 


It is the story of the great raiding families - the 
Armstrongs, Elliots, Grahams, Johnstones, Charltons, 
Scotts, Kerrs, Nixons and others, of the outlaw bands 

and broken men, of such folk-heroes as Kinmont 

Willie, Jock of the Side, and Fingerless Will, of feuds 
like the terrible Maxwell-Johnstone vendetta, of the 

‘hot trod’ pursuits and the great battles of English 

and Scottish armies across the Marches. 

9 x 6, 416 pages, bibliography, glossary, index, plus 

r8 half-tone illustrations, 2 two-colour fold-out maps, 
two-colour end-paper maps, £5.00 
Pubkcation late Oct.]early Nov. 





BARRIE & JENKINS 
2 Clement's Inn London WC2A 2EP 
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The Departure of Tatikios from the Crusader Army 


THE departure of Tatikios, the imperial representative on the Crusade, 
from the Latin camp in early February 1098 is an event which has received 
curiously little attention from historians. 'l'he actual circumstances of the 
departure have not been fully explored, but more important, perhaps, 
Tatikios’s role in Byzantine-crusader relations remains obscure. 

Few of the sources for the First Crusade cast much light on the role of 
Tatikios. Only one Greek source, the Alextad of the Princess Anna Com- 
nena,! illuminates this episode. Amongst the Latin sources, the account of 
the anonymous Gesta Francorum? has been given undue prominence, 
owing to the fact that many later western historians of the Crusade used the 
work. Most of the Latin writers on the First Crusade were in any case 
hostile to the Byzantines, and therefore quite prepared to accept the Anony- 
mous'saccount and his hostile characterization of the imperial representative. 
Thus Albert of Aix remarks that Tatikios was ever ready to flee from the 
army: “semper fugae intentus'.3 The numerous plagiarists of the Gesta add 
nothing, merely repeating the Anonymous’s account, often at tiresome 
length. The account of Raymond of Aguilers is hardly less hostile than 
that of the Anonymous, but it gives a much fuller picture of the circumstan- 
ces prevailing in the crusader camp at the time of Tatikios’s departure, and 
casts light on other aspects of his role on the Crusade. 

It would perhaps be helpful to summarize the accounts of "Tatikios's 
departure given by the three sources for the First Crusade which deal with 
the matter in any detail. 

The Gesta$ is generally hostile to the Byzantines. Tatikios is described 
simply as ‘inimicus Tetigus’.? The Anonymous records that in early 

lThe Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena, ed. and trans. E. A. S. Dawes (1967), 
cited hereafter as AC. 

Z'l'here have been many editions of the Gesta. Here reference will be made 
normally to the latest edition, Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, 
ed. Rosalind Hill (1962), cited as GF.: other editions will be cited more fully. 

3 Albert of Aix, Historia Hierosolymitana eu des Historiens des Croisades, 
Historiens Occidentaux, iv), p. 366. 

4See for example Baldric, bishop of Dol, Historia Jerosolimitana (Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades, Historiens Occidentaux, tv), pp. 44-5. 

*Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem (Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades, Historiens Occidentaux, iii), pp. 245-6, cited as RA. 

SGF., pp. 34-5. 7 Ibid., p. 34. 

© University of London and contributors 
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February 1098 the army became aware of the approach of a hostile force led 
by Ridwan of Aleppo. On hearing the news Tatikios admitted his fear for 
the future of the army and decided to leave the camp. Publicly he told the 
other leaders that he intended to return to the Empire and have food and 
supplies sent to the army by sea and by land. This, he said, he would see to 
himself; and he left behind bis staff as a pledge of his intention to return. 
In view of the desperate supply situation in the crusader camp, so 
vividly portrayed by the Anonymous! himself, this seems an acceptable 
excuse. ` 

Raymond of Aguilers’s account is more complex and more problematic. 
According to him, at the very beginning of the siege in early November 1097 
there was a division amongst the leaders of the Crusade about the strategy 
to be followed in besieging Antioch. At a conference of the leaders, the 
count of Toulouse, Raymond of St. Gilles, pressed for a close siege of the 
city, while others suggested a more distant blockade.? The outcome of the 
discussion was that a close siege was undertaken. Then in late January or 
early February the idea of a blockade was revived by Tatikios, who ‘quotidie 
auribus principum instillabat ut discederent ad castra finitima, atque inde 
frequenti assultatione et insidiis Antiochitas propulsarent'.5 The idea had 
the merit of offering a possible solution to the problem of supply which was 
getting acute in the crusader camp. To counter it, Raymond of St. Gilles 
offered to pay for horses lost in the protection of foraging expeditions. 
Raymond of Aguilers leaves no doubt at all that the count's offer, which does 
seem to have improved matters, was made in direct opposition to 'T'atikios's 
suggestions, Subsequently, Raymond tells us, T'atikios circulated a rumour 
to the effect that an imperial army was at hand, but that its members, after 
their clashes with the Crusaders crossing the Balkans, were unwilling to 
approach.^ On the pretext of overcoming this reluctance, Tatikios left the 
army, leaving behind his staff. Raymond states, however, that before 
Tatikios left, he granted to Bohemond the cities of Cilicia, Tarsus, Mamistra 
and Adana. Other points mentioned by Raymond should be borne in 
mind. According to him, in January 1098 Bohemond, pleading poverty, 
threatened to leave the army.9 Subsequently, at about the time that Tatikios 
revived the dispute over strategy, a meeting of the princes was held at which 
it was agreed that Bohemond should be given the city of Antioch on its 
capture, the count of 'Toulouse alone dissenting, and all swore an oath not 
to leave the siege for seven years.’ It was shortly after this that Tatikios left 
the army. One small point should be noted—Raymond used the Gesta in 
writing his account of the Crusade, and almost certainly used it in this 
passage, 8 

Anna Comnena’a account of the First Crusade is in many respects con- 
fused. She believed that the events connected with the departure of Tatikios 


IGF., pp. 33-4. ZRA., p. 241. ? Ibid., p. 245. 
4 Ibid., p. 246. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid., p. 245. 
7 Ibid., p. 246. 


8 Anonymi Gesta Francorum, ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1890), p. sr. 
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took place in the shadow of the coming of Kerbogah's army,! at a time when 
Bohemond had already reached agreement with the traitorous Armenian 
officer who eventually surrendered the city to him.2 This predisposes one to 
doubt her account, but Miss Buckler believes that T'atikios himself may well 
have been Anna's informant,? and many historians have assumed that she 
had access to the imperial archives. In view of this it is not impossible that 
Anna was quite well informed about the doings of the Byzantine representa- 
tive. In her version Bohemond, wanting Antioch, told Tatikios that the 
other princes were plotting against him. They believed, Bohemond said, 
that Alexius had instigated the impending hostile attack.* Tatikios, con- 
sidering the famine in the army, and the desperate military situation which 
made the siege seem a hopeless task, departed to Cyprus. 

Clearly these accounts are not in total agreement but from them one basic 
point emerges. Tatikios left the army because he considered the position of 
the Crusaders, threatened with famine and hostile attack, to be untenable. 
Miss Buckler remarks, ‘We feel that even Anna does not think her father's 
man played le beau rôle here’. It should be noted, however, that Alexius 
did not disapprove of 'Tatikios’s actions. Tatikios remained in the imperial 
favour.® It would appear that Alexius accepted "l'atikios's appreciation of 
the situation which had led him to leave the crusader camp. 

But a large number of problems remain. What was the manner of Tati- 
kios's departure? What public excuses did he make? What of Raymond of 
Aguilers's assertion that Tatikios conferred the cities of Cilicia upon 
Bohemond before heleft? In investigating these problems it is necessary to 
clarify the situation in the crusader camp in early 1098, and to investigate the 
role of Tatikios on the Crusade. 

It may be profitable to consider the Crusade as it developed, from the 
point of view of the imperial representative. According to Anna Comnena 
Tatikios was given a twofold charge when he was appointed. He was given 
troops to lead, and with these he was supposed to help the Crusaders. Anna 
later speaks of the Roman and Frankish armies,? but she is reticent about the 
actual numbers of the Byzantine forces sent on the Crusade. She hints that 
Tatikios’s force was not very large when she says that its purpose was ‘to 
assist them [the Crusaders] on every occasion and to avert danger’.? 
Runciman has suggested that the imperial forces merely provided guides.10 
It may be surmised that Tatikios’s force was small, and that therefore his 
purpose was not primarily military but political: in the words of Anna ‘to 

1 Which had not yet been formed, and did not arrive at Antioch till 6 June 1098: 
H. Hagenmeyer, Chronologie de la première croisade (Paris, 1902), p. 156 (272). 

2 AC., pp. 277-9. 

3G. Buckler, Anna Comnena (1929), p. 231 and n. 8. 

4 According to Anna this attack was led by Curpagan (AC., p. 278). This clearly 
is an error: the attack was led by Ridwan of Aleppo. 

*Buckler, p. 470, n. 1. 6 Ibid., p. 147 and n. 7. 

7 AC., p. 276. 8 Ibid., p. 277. 9 Ibid., p. 2/76. 

10S, Runciman, ‘The first crusade: Constantinople to Antioch’, in A History of 
the Crusades, ed. K. M. Setton, vol. i, ed. M. W. Baldwin (Philadelphia, 1955), p. 292. 
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take over the towns from them if God allowed them to take any '.! His job 
was to assert imperial rights and to see that the Latin princes adhered to 
their promise to be the emperor's men and to return to him all the lands 
recently lost to the 'T'urks.? The Crusaders did capture several cities after 
they had Jeft Nicaea, and handed them over to the emperor. ‘Thus the Gesta 
records that one city, probably Plastencia, was handed over to the imperial 
mercenary, the renegade Norman Peter d'Aups, who promised to hold it 
‘in fidelitate Dei et Sancti Sepulchri, et seniorum atque imperatoris'.? The 
need to detach forces to act as garrisons, the natural wastage of war, famine, 
disease and desertion, all must have sadly depleted 'Tatikios’s small force, so 
that by February xo98 he could have had few troops left besides his staff. 
This placed him in a weak position to influence the course of the Crusade. 
All things being equal, however, his mere presence as imperial agent might 
have been enough to deter anti-Byzantine action. 

Why was such a small force sent with Tatikios ? ‘There are several possible 
reasons. Alexius was contemplating an offensive in early 1098 to follow up 
any success the Crusaders might gain, so he may have been unwilling to 
spare the troops. Perhaps Tatikios was merely given a watching brief until 
such time as Alexius himself could join the Crusade with a powerful 
military force. Anna says that Alexius was moving towards Antioch 
intending to help the Crusaders, when he met a number of Latin deserters 
at Philomelium in early June 1098. Their reports of the hopeless position 
of the crusader forces, and rumours of the approach of another Muslim 
force led him to abandon the effort.4 It would, however, be unwise to accept 
this account at face value. Anna wrote long after the Crusade, and she was 
above all eager to justify her father's actions. In the sections dealing with 
the Crusade she is particularly concerned to counter the charge that her 
father had broken his promise to aid the Latins by abandoning them at 
Antioch.6 This may well have led her to give a biased account of events at 
Philomelium. In any case Philomelium is a long way from Antioch. 

Whether or not Alexius intended to join the Crusaders, a large army need 
not have been essential for Tatikios to gain his end. He held a strong 
position. As imperial representative, he could command the respect of the 
Latin leaders and was in a position to remind them of their obligations. 
Moreover his presence was a reassurance of imperial aid, and he could offer 
(as he did, according to the Gesta) to get supplies sent to the army. He had, 
in fact, a favourable bargaining position in the crusader army, and all the 
evidence indicates that he was deeply in the emperor’s confidence. The son 
of a Saracen captive, T'atikios had risen by hard work in the service of Alexius. 

1AC., p. 276. 

2For a full discussion of the oaths of the crusader princes see S. Runciman, 
History of the Crusades (3 vols., Cambridge, 1951—4), i. 142 et seqq. For the special 
oath taken by Raymond of Toulouse, see J. H. and L. Hill, ‘The Convention of 
Alexius Comnenus and Raymond of Saint Gilles’, American Hist. Rev., lviii (1952—3), 


322-7. . 
3 GF., pp. 25-6and p. 25, nn. 5 and 6. * AC., pp. 282-4. 
5 Buckler, p. 232. 6 Ibid., p. 360; AC., p. 103. 
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As early as 1081, at the time of Robert Guiscard's attack on the Empire, he 
had been Primicerius! and had saved the emperor's life in the conspiracy of 
Diogenes Nicephorous in 1093.2 At the time of the First Crusade he was 
Grand Primicerius. He was high in the service of the emperor, and his 
appointment was highly appropriate since he had had considerable experi- 
ence in dealing with Franks. He had commanded Frankish mercenaries in 
the campaigns against Nicaea in 10853 and the Patzinacks in 1086 and 
1087.4 Such an experienced and loyal man must have been in the confidence 
of Alexius, and the emperor could reasonably hope to use him to divide the 
Franks by diplomacy, thus securing his aim, the return of all former 
Byzantine territories. 

The general lines of diplomacy to be followed must have been made clear 
to Tatikios by Alexius. Anna recounts that during his discussions with the 
emperor at Constantinople, Bohemond demanded that the emperor make 
him Grand Domestic of the East.» Now the hero of the Alextad is un- 
doubtedly Alexius himself, but the villain, at least in Books X-XIV, is 
Bohemond. Anna wrote her work in the light of Bohemond’s seizure of 
Antioch and his long struggle with Alexius. This might lead one to be 
sceptical of her account of the interview at Constantinople, but for three 
points: the account is very circumstantial; there is no inherent reason why 
Bohemond should not have offered to enter the imperial service; and some 
substantiation is furnished by the Gesta Francorum. 

Historians have tended to take a very black and white view of the interview. 
It is assumed that Bohemond was prevaricating. Yet there might be great 
advantage for him in entering imperial service. Anna says that he “was not 
descended from illustrious ancestors, nor had a great supply of money, and 
for this reason not even many troops, but only a very limited number of 
Frankish retainers ’.6 This was probably true. Bohemond had not done well 
out of the division of lands following the death of his father Robert Guiscard; : 
his relative poverty may well have been the decisive factor in his resolution 
to go on Crusade. Moreover the Hautevilles knew a great deal about the 
Byzantine empire. They had fought against Byzantium for a long time, and 
many of their number had served as imperial mercenaries; according to the 
Gesta, Guy, Bohemond's half-brother, was at this time an imperial mer- 
cenary.’ No one on the Crusade wasina better position to know the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Empire than Bohemond, or to estimate the advantages 
of entering the imperial service. But the decisive reason for accepting Anna’s 
account is that it is supported, after a fashion, by the Gesta. According to 
the Anonymous, Alexius promised Bohemond, in return for an oath of 
allegiance, land *quindecim dies eundi terrae in extensione ab Antiochia 
retro daret, et octo in latitudine'.8 Now this was roughly equivalent to the 
former duchy of Antioch, which had fallen to the T'urks as late as 1085. 

It has been suggested that this passage in the Gesta reporting a promise 

1 AC,, p. 103. 2 Ibid., p. 223. 3 Ibid., p. 156. 

4 Ibid., pp. 165-7, 182. 5 Ibid., p. 267. 6 Ibid., p. 266. 

TGF., p. 63. 8 Ibid., p. 12. 
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of land to Bohemond is an insertion putin ata later date to justify Bohemond's 
seizure of Antioch.! The case for this being so must remain non-proven, for 
the manuscript tradition of the Gesta gives it no support. But even if the 
passage is accepted as an interpolation, it still provides some corroboration 
for Anna’s account. Runciman, accepting Anna’s story, remarks that 
Alexius was embarrassed by Bohemond's demand, and, wishing to retain the 
Norman's goodwill, returned a temporizing answer.? According to Anna, 
Alexius replied ‘The time for that has not come yet; but by your energy and 
reputation and above all by your fidelity it will come ere long'.? The 
trouble with noncommittal answers is that they are open to different 
interpretations and it is entirely possible that it was Bohemond's interpre- 
tation of this statement which formed the basis for this passage in the Gesta, 
whether it be a later interpolation or not. 

Even allowing for Anna’s hostility to Bohemond, there is good reason for 
accepting her account of the interview at Constantinople, and therefore for 
assuming that Alexius and Tatikios knew that Bohemond was the man to 
watch. This is not to say that Alexius was simply hostile, nor that Bohemond 
was entirely insincere in his offer to enter imperial service. From the point 
of view of Alexius, Tatikios could keep an eye on Bohemond, and perhaps 
use him if circumstances were favourable. 

By early February 1098 events were turning sharply against the Byzan- 
tines, and, indeed, against the Crusade itself. The siege of Antioch had 
dragged on since November 1097 without notable success. The Turks had 
managed to fight off all the crusader efforts to seize the city and had inflicted 
heavy casualties. Further, since Christmas 1097 the army had been weakened 
by famine and the foraging expedition led by Bohemond and the count of 
Flanders, although it had fought off Duqaq of Damascus, had not produced 
any provisions. ‘The price of food rose to alarming heights* and men became 
discouraged. Large-scale desertions struck the crusader army, and Peter 
the Hermit and Walter the Carpenter, the former leaders of the People's 
Crusade, were only the most eminent of those who fled.5 But if the crusader 
cause seemed to be suffering, there was, from the point of view of Tatikios, 
an even more sinister development. Bohemond had distinguished himself 
greatly. He had played a leading role at the battle of Dorylaeum. His 
troops were besieging a fair section of Antioch and he had gained fame in an 
expedition against the 'l'urkish fortress of Harenc near Antioch in mid 
November 1097.9 Moreover the expedition of Christmas 1097 seems to 
have been his suggestion,’ and he was undoubtedly the architect of the 
victory over Duqaq of Damascus on 30 December 1097. Even Raymond of 
Aguilers was forced to admit that Bohemond was a great asset to the army.8 

Atthisstagethere occurred one of the most puzzling events of the Crusade. 


1A. C. Krey, ‘A neglected passage in the Gesta’, in The Crusades and other Histori- 
cal Essays presented to D. C. Munro, ed. L. J. Paetow (New York, 1928), pp. 57-78. 

2Runciman, ‘ The first crusade: Constantinople to Antioch’, p. 286. 

3 AC., p. 267. ^GF., p. 33. 5 Ibid., pp. 33-4. 

$ Ibid., p. 29. 7 Ibid., p. 30. 9RA., p. 245. 
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According to Raymond of Aguilers, shortly after the return of the foraging 
expedition Bohemond threatened to leave the army, pleading his poverty 
and the sufferings of his men.! The chaplain comments that what Bohemond 
was after was a promise of the city of Antioch, but this must be regarded as 
hindsight. Then, again according to the same chronicler, at about the time 
of the dispute between Tatikios and St. Gilles over strategy, all the princes 
met together in council. All, with the exception of St. Gilles, promised the 
city, when it should fall, to Bohemond, and then swore an oath not to desert 
the siege even if it should last for seven years.? No other chronicler mentions 
either the promise of the city or the oath to keep up the siege. Tt has been 
considered that Raymond has here confused his chronology, and that this 
statement refers to the promise of the princes to give Antioch to Bohemond, 
made shortly before the fall of the city.? Raymond makes no mention of 
this later promise, which 1s known from the Gesta,* and the evidence suggests 
that his account must be accepted. Considering the situation in the camp in 
early February 1098 it is understandable why a meeting of the princes might 
becalled. There was famine in the army and morale was low. There was also 
a major squabble over strategy going on between St. Gilles and Tatikios. In 
these circumstances, when the people must have been deeply suspicious of 
their leaders in view of the growing desertions, an oath to remain at the siege, 
comparable to that taken in a similarly desperate situation during the second 
siege of Antioch,> was an appropriate gesture to restore morale. Clearly, 
however, if Bohemond had already threatened to leave the siege, some 
concession had to be made to him. It seems, on balance, as if the meeting 
of early February did happen as Raymond described it. The events are 
totally different from any that took place at any other time. The oath to 
maintain the siege and the promise to Bohemond should be seen against the 
context of sufferings and division in the crusader army. 

It would be a mistake to concentrate solely on the relations between 
Bohemond and Tatikios. There was another powerful-element in the 
situation—the count of Toulouse. According to Anna Comnena, Alexius 
took an immediate liking to him and ' explained to him more clearly what he 
suspected would happen to the Latins on their journey, and he also laid bare 
to him the suspicions he had of the Franks’ intention’.© He specifically 
warned him against the intrigues of Bohemond, and the count replied 
‘Bohemond has acquired perjury and treachery as a species of ancestral 
heritage, and it would be a miracle if he kept his oath. However, I will | 
endeavour as far as in me lies always to carry out your orders’.’ ‘This passage 
needs careful analysis. It would be naive to accept it purely at face value, or 
to regard it as anything more than a tentative approach to a Greco-Proven- 
calentente. Anna makes no mention of the sharp quarrel between the count 


1]bid. 2 Ibid., p. 246. 

3Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem, trans. J. H. 
and L. Hill (Philadelphia, 1968), p. 37, n. 14. 

5GF., pp. 44-5. 5 Ibid., pp. 56-9. 

6AC., p. 267. 7 Ibid., pp. 267-8. 
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and the emperor which marked the opening of their negotiations.! She 
speaks here of the two men as if they were old friends. But she wrote long 
after the events she describes, and in the light of Raymond of Toulouse’s 
later resistance to Bohemond's seizure of Antioch and his subsequent long 
association with Alexius. One need not believe that these two shrewd 
politicians tied themselves to each other at first sight. Anna's account may 
be a reasonable rendering of what passed between the two, and undoubtedly 
they got on well; but the Greco-Provengal alliance grew out of circumstances 
as much as out of any special relationship. Alexius chose shrewdly in 
cultivating St. Gilles, who probably had the biggest army of any of the 
crusader leaders, and whose power and wealth made him a possible enemy 
of the rising parvenu Bohemond. Anna’s account is circumstantial, and we 
may take it that the two men did discuss Bohemond. Tatikios must have 
been aware of the relationship between his master and St. Gilles. Divide 
and rule was a maxim long applied by Byzantine diplomacy to the problem 
of dealing with barbarians. Alexius had cultivated the friendship of two 
major Latin leaders, Bohemond and St. Gilles. In the light of later events 
Anna stresses her father's suspicions of Bohemond, just as she fails to 
mention any he might have had about the count of Toulouse. Looked at 
from the Byzantine point of view, after all, the friendship of the count could 
be as dangerous as that of Bohemond. 

From 'Tatikios's point of view the situation in the crusader camp in early 
February 1098 was highly unsatisfactory. In his master's interests his 
obvious policy was to play off the rivalry between St. Gilles and Bohemond. 
This rivalry, according to Runciman, had already appeared, for Bohemond 
had been suspicious of the count's despatch of a strong force to follow up a 
rumour that Antioch was about to fall.3 Circumstances, however, prevented 
Tatikios from taking advantage of this rift. Raymond of Aguilers recounts 
that at the start of the siege of Antioch many of the leaders had hesitated to 
embark on a full-scale siege, and urged that the army should blockade the 
city from winter quarters.4 The count of Toulouse, arguing for a close 
siege, prevented this. Unfortunately Raymond does not say who, at this 
stage, favoured the idea of a blockade. It has been suggested that the count 
of Toulouse put forward at this meeting a plan for a full-scale assault—a 
plan which was overruled, and which was opposed by Bohemond who feared 
that success would deprive him of control of the city.5 This seems to be a 
misinterpretation. Raymond of Toulouse was not urging an immediate 
assault, and his chronicler tells us specifically that his plan was accepted. As 
for the intentions of Bohemond, there is no real evidence of his ambitions 
at this stage, apart from his interview with Alexius.9 But there was much to 

l'The quarrel concerned the imperial attack on the Provencal army in late Apr. 
1097 (RA., p. 237). For the meeting of Alexius and Raymond of Toulouse, see 
GF., p. 13; RA., p. 278. 

2 For a summary see J. H. and L. L, Hill, Raymond IV de Saint-Gilles, comte de 
Toulouse (Toulouse, 1959), ch. vii. 

*Runciman, History of the Crusades, i. 191-2, *See above, p. 138, n. 2. 

SRunciman, History of the Crusades, i. 217—18. 6See above, p. 141, n. 5. 
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be said for a distant blockade, especially, by early February, in view of the 
difficulties of supply. It was at this stage that Tatikios revived the idea. 
One may guess that 'l'atikios had been amongst those who had earlier urged 
a distant blockade, for it had then been suggested that the army could wait 
for imperial help. 

T'atikios's revival of the idea of a blockade was strongly opposed by the 
count of Toulouse. As soon as the count heard of Tatikios’s plan, he intro- 
duced a system within his own army whereby knights who lost their horses 
while protecting foraging expeditions would be compensated. This scheme 
was copied by other armies.? Raymond of Aguilers makes it quite clear that 
this scheme was produced as a counter to "latikios's plan for a distant 
blockade. The effect on Tatikios’s position in the camp is quite clear; he 
became totally isolated and unable to play off Bohemond against Raymond of 
Toulouse. 

It is in the light of these events that Anna's account of Tatikios’s reasons 
for departing must be considered. Bohemond's plot, telling Tatikios that 
the other leaders believed the rumour that Alexius had instigated the 
expected ‘Turkish attack, is only credible if it is recognized that the imperial 
representative could not trust his other possible ally, St. Gilles, with whom 
he had been quarrelling. Such quarrels, in the limited circle of crusader 
leaders, must have become very bitter. Moreover Tatikios must have been 
aware of the rising prestige and the growing influence of Bohemond. 
Further, Byzantine prestige, and therefore 'l'atikios's own position, had 
" been reduced by recentevents. Clearly, from Raymond of Aguilers’s account 
of the conference at the start of the siege, the army had hoped for Byzantine 
aid.3 This had not materialized. Further, the army was starving, and many 
may have blamed the Byzantines for the failure of supplies. As Runciman 
remarks: ‘the temper of the army at this moment was such that a scapegoat 
might well be desired’.4 The plot narrated by Anna Comnena strains 
credulity in isolation; Tatikios was not a fool, after all. But against the 
background of dearth in the army, and squabbles amongst the leadership, he 
may well have felt that Bohemond’s warnings conveyed something of the 
general mood of the army, and decided that his usefulness was at anend. As 
he had to face his master, however, his withdrawal had to be done in such a 
way as to safeguard imperial interests. 

What was the manner of his departure? According to the Gesta he left 
shortly after the approach of a hostile army had become known, promising 
to despatch supplies and ultimately to rejoin the crusader force. This was a 
face-saving excuse which left the way open for his return if the crusader 
army was not destroyed. Anna mentions no public excuse; she says simply 
that Tatikios left under the threat of Turkish attack. Raymond of Aguilers's 
account is very different. According to him there was a rumour of an 
approaching imperial army. Raymond says that Tatikios himself put this 
about, but it should be noted that the imperial forces were active in western 

IRA., p. 241. 2 Ibid., p. 245. 3 Ibid.,p. 241. 

4Runciman, History of the Crusades, i. 224. 
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Asia Minor at this time.! "Then, alleging that the imperial troops were 
reluctant to approach the Crusaders with whom they had clashed in the past, 
. Tatikios left the army, presumably on the pretext of bringing up the 
emperor's forces. The difference between the two stories is not so great as 
might at first appear. Raymond makes no mention of Tatikios's promise of 
supplies, but his undertaking to return, mentioned in the Gesta’s account, 
gives a hint that military aid was expected. It should be noticed, incidentally, 
that after this date the Crusaders’ supply situation seems to have improved. 
Perhaps Tatikios kept his word after all. 

But the most curious information about Tatikios’s departure is the 
statement by Raymond of Aguilers that before going he gave the cities of 
Tarsus, Mamistra and Adana, all within Cilicia, to Bohemond. Runciman 
thinks it unlikely that Tatikios ever made such a gift, and suggests that this 
. wąs a report put out by Bohemond as propaganda.? In that case why did the 
Gesta not report it? Grousset suggests that the gift of the cities was a 
reward for the ‘warning’ Bohemond had given to Tatikios: ‘Le plaisant est 
que, pour remercier Bohémond de ses avis, il lui aurait cédé au nom de son 
maitre les trois villes ciliciennes de Tarse, Adana et Mamistra’.3 This is to 
regard Tatikios as a fool. Tatikios had chosen to accept Bohemond's bogus 
warnings. He felt that his position was exposed, and anyway believed that 
the army was about to be wiped out. But he had to safeguard his master's 
interests, for the prospect of a crusader defeat was not absolutely certain. 
Cilicia had been conquered by two rival crusader forces under Tancred and 
Baldwin of Boulogne.* The latter had been victorious, but he had departed 
and founded the Latin principality of Edessa.5 The Cilician cities had 
thereafter passed into the hands of Bohemond.9 All Tatikios did in granting 
these cities to the Norman leader was to legitimise the position. He had 
been instructed to take over any captured cities from the crusader army. 
In view of his depleted resources, the manner of the conquest of Cilicia, and 
the temper of the army, this was no longer possible. His grant of the cities 
was the only assertion possible in the circumstances that the lands in which 
the army now found itself were by right imperial, and therefore Alexius’s 
alone to give. Tatikios gave nothing away; he merely made a last effort 
to impress upon the leaders the legitimate position of his master. Anna, for 
obvious reasons, makes no mention of the grant. 

Finally a note on chronology. 'l'his 1s very difficult to establish firmly, 
largely because knowledge of the events is dependent on the Historia 
Francorum, and Raymond of Aguilers's chronology is notoriously poor. 
According to Raymond it was early in January that Bohemond first threatened 
to leave the army, for he says that this occurred at the same time as the earth- 
quake which Hagenmeyer dates as happening on 30 December 1097.7 
Shortly afterwards Tatikios made his proposal for a distant blockade, which 


IRunciman, History of the Crusades, p. 239. ? Ibid., pp. 224-5 and p. 224, n. I. 
3R. Grousset, Histoire des Croisades (3 vols., Paris, 1934—6), i. 81. 

*GF., pp. 24-5. 5*Runciman, History of the Crusades, i. 195 et seqq. 

6 Ibid., pp. 254-5. 7Hagenmeyer, p. 116 (221). 
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was countered by Raymond of Toulouse’s offer of compensation, made 
about xo January.! The meeting of the crusader leaders which promised the 
city to Bohemond did not occur until after that date, and following the 
meeting, or perhaps at the same time, Tatikios left. The dating here is 
inexact, and Hagenmeyer’s suggestions are little more than careful guesses. 
The sequence of events is clear enough, except in the vital matter of whether 
Tatikios left before or after the council of the princes. Runciman thinks that 
Bohemond did not threaten to leave the army till Tatikios had departed, 
which seems somewhat to strain Raymond of Aguilers’s sequence. Probably 
Bohemond was promised the city very shortly after the departure of the 
imperial representative. Of course nothing is known of the terms of the 
promise. 

In assessing Alexius’s dealings with the crusader forces, historians have 
been preoccupied by his alliance with the count of Toulouse. The import- 
ance of this for the early stages of the Crusade has been grossly inflated by 
Anna Comnena who wrote in the light of later events. Alexius appears to 
have entered into negotiations with two of the leaders, Bohemond and 
Raymond of Toulouse. The former made a deliberate effort to be concilia- 
tory. It may be perfectly true that Bohemond was self-seeking and selfish, 
but this in no way precluded the possibility of co-operation. Why was 
St. Gilles, after initial hostility, prepared to be friendly with the emperor? 
It may be that, as the first major magnate to take the cross, he considered 
himself leader of the Crusade, and that Alexius was prepared to recognize 
him as such in return for co-operation. But although Raymond did oppose 
the grant of Antioch to Bohemond in February 1098, it was not till the 
Council of November 1098 that he emerged as the great champion of imperial 
rights amongst the crusader leaders.? This came about at least as much 
through circumstance as through his attachment to the emperor. Albert of 
Aix considered that Raymond, like Bohemond, wanted to gain the rule of 
Antioch.? Given that Albert often relied on eye-witnesses for his information, 
it is entirely possible that this opinion was held by many non-Provengals in 
the crusader camp. 

It seems unlikely that Alexius relied totally on the friendship of St. Gilles, 
or that that friendship was unconditional. Tatikios’s job was to keep the 
Crusaders loyal to their oaths to the emperor, and particularly to exploit the 
ambitions of St. Gilles and Bohemond. As it happened, circumstances 
turned sharply against Tatikios and the imperial intentions. Feeling that 
his position was no longer tenable, and that in any case the crusader army 
might soon be wiped out, the imperial representative withdrew. But before 
he did so he formally conferred the cities of Cilicia, already in Norman 
hands, upon Bohemond. It was the only method left to him, in the circum- 
stances, of reasserting imperial policy. It should be noticed that he seems 


to have satisfied his master. JoHN FRANCE 
iTbid., p. 120 (227). 
2RA,, pp. 267-8. 3 Albert of Aix, lib. v, ch. ii, p. 434. 


4 For Albert’s sources see B, von Kugler, Albert von Aachen (Stuttgart, 1885). 


Isabella de Vescy and the Custody of 
Bamburgh Castle 


MANY of the criticisms of the government that were made in the Ordinances 
of 1311 were directed against abuses, or alleged abuses, that antedated the 
accession of Edward II. The attack on the misuse of the royal right of prise 
was a continuation of a campaign that had begun in 1297. The handing 
over of customs revenue to alien merchants was condemned, as was the levy 
of the New Custom paid by aliens, and in neither of these matters had 
Edward II changed his father’s policies. The rigour of Edward I's Statute 
of Merchants was very considerably alleviated in the Ordinances. Clauses 
relating to the Forest represented a further stage in the struggle that had 
been waged with Edward I on this subject.! Less well known than such 
examples is the attack on Isabella de Beaumont, Lady de Vescy, and her 
custody of Bamburgh castle. 

Isabella was one of the four individuals singled out in the Ordinances, the 
others being her brother, Henry de Beaumont, Piers Gaveston and Amerigo 
dei Frescobaldi. The Lords Ordainer demanded that she should be sent 
away from the royal court, and deprived of her custody of Bamburgh castle. 
She was accused of influencing the king to make lavish grants to her brother, 
and of having obtained the issue of writs under the privy seal against the 
law.* It has generally been assumed that the Beaumonts owed their position 
to Edward II, and in particular to his queen, with whom Isabella was 
associated. But although it is true that they were highly favoured by 
Edward II, whose second cousins they were, their rise began under Edward 
I, and it was in 1304 that Isabella received the custody of Bamburgh, rather 
than in 1307 as most historians have thought.? 

Isabella was the daughter of Louis de Brienne, vicomte de Beaumont. 
Through her great-grandfather, Alfonso IX of Leon, she was related to 
Edward Is first wife Eleanor of Castile,* and perhaps as a result of this 
connection she married one of Edward's closest associates, John de Vescy, 
lord of Alnwick, in 1279 or 1280. He died in 1289, and his close friendship 
with the king is indicated by the fact that his heart was buried at Blackfriars 
together with that of Eleanor of Castile and Edward's son Alfonso.5 Isabella's 
brother Henry de Beaumont first appeared in the service of the English king 

1'The Ordinances are printed in Statutes of the Realm, i. 1597-67, and in Rotuli 
Parliamentorum, i. 281—6. 

2 Ordinances, clause 23. 
3G. E. C(ockayne), The Complete Peerage, xu. ii. 279 and Kmghts of Edward I, 

ed. C. Moor (Harleian Soc., lxxx—Ixxxiv, 1929-32), v. 119, are exceptional in placing 
the grant in the reign of Edward I, but not knowing of the earliest instrument, they 
dated it to 1305. 

*Complete Peerage, ii. 59. 5 Ibid., xni. ii. 279. 
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in 1297, when he was made a knight of the royal household.! In subsequent 
years he served the king loyally in his wars in Scotland.2 The favour with 
which he was regarded can be seen from the grant to him in 1302 of £200 
worth of wardships, to assist him to pay off the debts he had incurred to 
various merchants.? 

Bamburgh castle had been entrusted to John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, 

in 1295.* On his death on 29 September 1304 a new custodian for the castle 
had to be found,> and a curious letter sent under the privy seal by Edward I 
to his treasurer, Walter Langton, on 19 October shows that Isabella de 
Vescy had soon been suggested. After approving Langton's decision to have 
twenty pike caught, and after telling him to consult with the other members 
of the council about the affairs of Gascony, the letter continued: 
E endroit de bailler la chastel de Bamburgh a Isabel de Beaumont dame de Vescy, 
donc vous nous mandastes, e donc vous vodriez savoir nostre volunte: sachez qe 
nous voudrions mielz qe la garde du dit chastel feust baillez ali qe a autre, mes nous 
ne voloms en nule manere qe le dit chastel seit baillez a la dite Isabel, ne a autre 
pur garder par nostre maundement. Eintz voloms qe entre vous e les barons de 
nostre Escheqer le facez bailler en garde par vostre mandement e par vostre 
autorite sicome vous verrez qe mielz seit.6 


Accordingly, the records of the exchequer were searched to find out on 
what financial terms the grant should be made, and on 3 November Isabella 
was appointed to the custody of Bamburgh castle at a farm of {110 per 
annum by letters issued under the exchequer seal. One unusual feature of 
the appointment was that it was made retrospective to the day after de 
Warenne's death. As this was coincident with Michaelmas the back-dating 
must have facilitated the accounting process. De Warenne's deputy, Hugh 
of Elaunde, was ordered to pay all receipts that had come in since that date 
to Isabella.? 

The king’s attitude was curious; although willing to see Isabella have 
Bamburgh, he was not prepared to have the grant made by his authority 
under the great seal. It was scarcely in character for a strong king like 
Edward I to hand over responsibility for what was hardly a mere routine 
appointment. De Warenne had been granted the custody of the castle by 
letters under the great seal, and while it was perfectly in order to make such 
an appointment under the exchequer seal, it was unusual and surprising in 

1 Wardrobe book for 1297, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 7965 fo. 60. 

2 Liber Quotidtanus Contrarotulatoris Garderobiae (Soc. of Antiquaries, 1787), 
pp. 189, 205; wardrobe book for 1303, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 8835 fo. 58; Sandale's 
account for 1306—7, E 101/13/16 fo. 5 (all MSS. cited are in the Public Record 
Office unless otherwise specified). 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1301-7, p. 73. 4Cal. Fine Rolls 1272-1307, p. 361. 

5'l'he date of de Warenne’s death is given in K. R. Memoranda Roll, E 159/78 
m. 7. 

sThe letter is given in full ibid. m. 7d and in L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, E 368/75 
m. 8. This extract is also quoted on mm. 3 and 4 respectively in these rolls. The 
versions only differ in their spelling, and my transcription is largely based on E 159/78 
m. yd. 

7E 159/78 m. 3; E 368/75 m. 4. 
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the case of a major castle. The importance of Bamburgh can be illustrated 
by the fact that it was one of the five castles appointed to be handed over to 
baronial custody in 1265 as a guarantee of Edward’s good behaviour.! It is 
tempting to suppose that in asking Langton to make the grant with the 
advice of the barons of the exchequer the king was trying to dissociate 
himself to some extent from a politically unpopular measure. ‘The appoint- 
ment of a woman, and an alien at that, to a castle close to the Scotch border 
was likely to attract criticism, and it seems conceivable that this might have 
been alleviated by the form of the grant. Certainly a commission under the 
great seal was more desirable than one issued by the exchequer, and quite 
soon the letters to Isabella under the exchequer seal were superseded. 

On 8 September 1305 the king regranted Bamburgh to Isabella by means 
of a writ under the great seal, this being enrolled on the Fine Roll. The terms 
of the grant were changed from custody during the king’s pleasure to life 
tenure, on condition that she did not marry. This new grant was no routine 
matter, as is indicated by the fact that the controller of the wardrobe, 
Robert Cottingham, transmitted the royal command to the chancery. 
The writ does not seem to have been issued in wholly regular fashion, for 
the enrolment was not made in the usual way, but by means of a schedule 
probably inserted after the roll had been completed.3 The extremely 
unusual grant for life aroused the objections of the Ordainers, who stated 
that the castle should only be granted out at pleasure.^ 

Isabella did not receive this new commission without a quid pro quo. It 
does not appear that John de Warenne paid a penny of the farm of Bamburgh 
to the Crown.5 On 15 October 1305 Isabella de Vescy was issued tallies by 
the exchequer, made out in the sum of £96 5s. 2d. for the farm of her first 
year's custody of the castle, and {132 4s. 6d. advance on future years. These 
sums she had paid over to the Italian banking firm of the Pullici and Rem- 
bertini in part payment of £250 that they were owed by the wardrobe in 
repayment of a loan of 2,000 Aures tournois made to Walter Langton in 
April 1297. The assignment of the Bamburgh farm in this way was effected 
by a wardrobe bill issued by the keeper, John Droxford. It appears highly 
probable that there was a connection between these payments and the grant 
of the new commission to hold Bamburgh for life, and it seems significant that 
the wardrobe was involved in both transactions: Droxford arranging the 
financial business, and Cottingham the clerical.9 It was only a year since the 


1T. Rymer, Foedera, i (Record Comm., 1816), p. 454. The other castles were 
Dover, Scarborough, Nottingham and Corfe. 

2Cal. Fine Rolls 1272-1307, p. 528. 

3 Fine Roll, C 60/103 m. 2. The entry was alsó enrolled belatedly on the Originalia 
Roll, E 371/66 m. 20, where it appears at the very end of the roll, written in a different 
hand : 


*Ordinances, clause 23. 

5Pipe Roll, 35 Edw. I, E 372/1528, Northumbr’; Pipe Roll, 1 Edw. II, E 372/153, 
Item Surr’. 

6 These financial transactions are referred to in a wardrobe book of debts, E 101/ 
354/5 fos. 3v, 7; a wardrobe receipt book, E 101/368/7 fo. 1; the wardrobe Onus, 
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wardrobe had come under attack from within the administration, for on 
2 October 1304 the treasurer and barons of the exchequer had announced 
to the sheriffs and bailiffs assembled to make their Michaelmas payments 
that no money was in future to be handed over by them to the wardrobe, 
save when specifically ordered by a royal writ.1 The payment of the 
Bamburgh farm is one piece of evidence for the failure of this policy. The 
demand that the issues of the realm be paid into the exchequer was of course 
to be part of the programme of the Ordainers,? and in this matter Edward I’s 
administration certainly behaved quite as culpably as did that of his son. 

After the accession of Edward II Isabella de Vescy and Henry de Beau- 
mont received further favours. The grant of Bamburgh to Isabella was 
renewed in November 1307,3 and in 1310 she obtained remission of payment 
of the farm in consideration of the expenses she had incurred in the company 
of the queen. Isabella agreed to see to the maintenance of the structure of 
the castle, except in time of war, when the king accepted responsibility for 
the main fortifications and for victualling.* Henry de Beaumont received 
several grants of land, and obtained the Isle of Man, which caused great 
offence.) The opposition must have been further incensed when Piers 
Gaveston was sent early in 1311 to Bamburgh castle, ostensibly under 
arrest, but in fact in order to protect him from his enemies.9 The Ordinances 
were promulgated in October 1311, and the attack on the Beaumonts re- 
newed in the further articles issued late in November.’ Accordingly, 
Bamburgh was granted to Henry de Percy, but it seems unlikely that he 
obtained seisin. In January 1312 Edward II issued orders that Isabella 
should retain possession of the castle,’ and it was only after Gaveston’s 
capitulation at Scarborough that she was ordered to surrender the castle to 
a new custodian, John de Eshlington.? Her connection with the castle then 
ceased, and she was granted lands in Lincolnshire to recompense her for her 
logs.10 

'There is no evidence to suggest that Isabella de Vescy was a notably 
inefficient custodian of Bamburgh. She was ordered to make various 
repairs in October 1305, and her accounts show £22 4s. 11d. duly spent in 
this way in the summer of 1306.1! In 1310 the king took over responsibility 
for the castle in time of war, so by the time of the Ordinances no blame for 
the military deficiencies of the castle could fairly be placed on Isabella. It 
seems abundantly clear that opposition to her custody of the castle was on 


E 101/366/24.; exchequer Receipt Roll, E 401/162; exchequer Issue Roll, E 403/131. 
Isabella's account of her custody of Bamburgh up to 1307 is in Pipe Roll, 35 Edw. I, 
E 372/1522, Northumbr'. 

1E 159/78 m. 20. 2 Órdinances, clause 4. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1307-13, p. 26. ` 4 Ibid., p. 236. 

5Complete Peerage, ii. 60; Kmghts of Edward I, i. 77. 

6 Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls ser., 
1882), i. 269. 

7 Ibid., p. 201. 8 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1307-13, p. 427. 

9 Cal. Fine Rolls 1307—19, p. 133. 10 fhid., pp. 131-2. 
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political, not military grounds, and although some of the hostility toward 
her and her brother derived from Edward II's obvious favouritism, Edward I 
must at least share some of the responsibility. The rise of the Beaumonts 
began under his patronage, and in the particular case of the custody of 
Bamburgh, Edward II merely inherited the situation. It was his father who 
had made the grant and allowed her life tenure, even if he had shown a 
significant unwillingness to be associated in the affair in the first instance. 


MICHAEL PRESTWICH 


John Stratford, Bishop of Winchester, and the 
Crown, 1323—30 


No modern biography of John Stratford, bishop of Winchester (1323-33) 
and archbishop of Canterbury (1333-48) has yet been published and the 
only part of his long and important career which has received exhaustive 
attention is his fall from power in the crisis of 1340-1. He had been one of 
the most influential royal councillors since at least the end of 1330 and, for 
most of the time, he or his brother, Robert Stratford, were chancellors. 
This article is an attempt to trace the beginning of his political career in the 
reign of Edward II and during the minority of Edward III. 

Stratford must have been born at the latest in the twelve-eighties for by 
1313 he was a Doctor of Civil Law and proctor of the University of Oxford 
at the papal court.! By 1319 he was archdeacon of Lincoln and had entered 
royalservice.? His career afterwards seems to have been comparatively un- 
remarkable until, in 1323, he obtained the bishopric of Winchester, the most 
wealthy bishopric in England after Canterbury. The story of how he obtain- 
ed the see and the proceedings which the king took against him afterwards 
are unusually well-documented. They form the main theme of this article. 

Rigaud de Asserio, bishop of Winchester, died at the papal court on 
12 April 1323. His death at Avignon gave the pope the indisputable right to 
present to the see. John Stratford had been at the papal court since August 
1322 as a member of the embassy which Rigaud had headed.? When Rigaud 
died Edward wrote to Stratford charging him to recommend to the pope as 
Rigaud's successor, Robert Baldok, the chancellor.4 But when Stratford 
returned to England it was with papal letters by which he and not Baldok 
was provided to the see. He put it out that he himself had been preferred 
‘tantam optinuit in conspectu domini Papae gratiam '5 and later, in justi- 
fication, that ‘notre seint pere le pape dona la dite eveschee de Wyncestre 
a dit J. Stratford ore evesque de Wyncestre de sa fraunche volunte sanz 
procurement de luy ou dautre ove lassent de tot le collegie . . .’.6 The pope 
claimed that he had decided to provide Stratford as soon as Rigaud died,” 
before the delivery to him by Stratford of theletter recommending Baldok.? 


lCalendar of Papal Registers 1305-42, p. 183. My thanks are due to Dr. M. 
Richter for his helpful suggestions for this article. 

2C.P.R. 1317—21, p. 429; Foedera, ed. T. Rymer (Record Comm.), U. i. 335. 

3K, R. Exchequer Accounts Various, E 101/309/27. All references to original 
material, unless otherwise stated, are to documents in the Public Record Office. 

4 Foedera, 11. i. 519. 

5 Annales Paulini in Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls 
ser., 1882-3), i. 305. 

6 Ancient Petitions, S.C. 8/139/6903. 7 Foedera, 11. i. $33. 

3 or the royal letter on Baldok’s behalf cf. ibid., pp. 517-18. 
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John XXII may have been trying to save Edward’s face as well as his own. 
He was rigorously enforcing papal rights over provisions in these years. 
- Stratford as second-in-command to Rigaud in the English delegation to 
Avignon might have seemed an obvious candidate to the bishopric. It is 
also interesting to note that a year later John passed over Baldok again, this 
time as the king’s candidate for the see of Norwich.! 

The full extent of the king’s fury fell upon Stratford. Edward was dogged 
in his attempts, first to prevent the provision of a candidate not recommen- 
ded by himself, and that failing, to make life as difficult as possible for the 
new bishop. Edward levied charges against Stratford which make it im- 
. possible to believe that there can ever have been any real reconciliation 
between them even though Stratford was again employed by him on diplo- 
matic business. He' wrote to a number of influential people at the papal 
court requesting them to plead with the pope to revoke Stratford's election.? 
He wrote letters to the pope and his familiares, couched in the strongest 
terms, demanding that the provision be rescinded 'tanto gravius contur- 
" bamur si nobis ingratos et demeritos statum prelatorum in eodem regno 
occupare nostris temporibus videamus’.3 He sent writs to prevent the 
bulls which enforced the provision from entering the country* and, after 
Stratford's return, ordered the Constable of Dover and the keepers of 
fifty-one other ports to prevent Stratford from leaving the country.» Ina 
letter of 17 October to Stratford the king accused him of many misdeeds, of 
which the acceptance of the provision to Winchester was only the worst. 
He accused him of ' acting fraudulently in the affairs committed to him by 
the King for the profit of himself and his friends and not without the vice of 
ambition'.9 'This is echoed in a charge made against him by the king of 
*graves et multiplices offensas quas idem Johannes erga nos contrahere 
non timuit'.7 This seems to be an allusion to something more than Strat- 
ford's failure to report on his diplomatic business at the papal court. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made by the pope to reconcile the king to 
the provision. The pope sent a letter on 20 June 1323 to Archbishop 
Reynolds enjoining his help on behalf of Stratford. It confirms Stratford's 
statement that the personal favour of the pope had won him the see. Strat- 
ford is described as 


sufficiently endowed with the highest gifts, of a conspicuous fineness of manner 
and refined elegance of life, adorned with honourable behaviour, prudent in 
spiritual matters and circumspect in temporal business. One who will understand 
the church, rule it usefully and govern it wisely.? 


1 f. L. Grassi, ‘William Airmyn and the bishopric of Norwich’, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
ixx (1955), 552 ff. John alleged in 1323 that he had received some unsatisfactory 
information about Baldok (Feedera, r1. i. $33). 


? Foedera, 11. i. 526, 529, 532. 3 Ibid., p. 526. 
4C.CLR. 1323-7, p. 117. 5 Ibid., p. 147. 
6 Ibid., p. 141. 7 Foedera, 11. i. $44. 


9 Register of Roger Martival, bishop of Salisbury, 20 June 1323, fo. 147 (Reg. 
Martival (Canterbury & York Soc.), ii. 431-2 (in the press)). I am extremely 
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That the pope seems to have developed the highest regard for Stratford is 
confirmed in a bull to Martival, the respected bishop of Salisbury. It 
mentions that Stratford came to the pope’s notice as royal envoy and that the ' 
pope observed ‘his watchful zeal and careful diligence, his persistent labour 
and the loyal and skilful way he conducted the royal business before Himself 
and the Curia'. He was also taking into account his learning, his expertise 
at negotiations, his praiseworthy life and outstanding gifts of character 
besides the fact that he was an Englishman by birth. The pope claimed that 
he had chosen him * without any seeking by him or bécause of the entreaties 
of others in his favour. Divine clemency, as we believe, solely inspired the 
choice which was with the unanimous accord and counsel of Our brethren '.1 

To appreciate fully Edward's rage over the provision to Winchester in 
1323 one must go back to 1320. John Sandale died in 1319 and the pope 
provided Rigaud de Asserio to the see. Rigaud had been a papal tax collector 
since 1316 and was a Frenchman in origin.? Edward procured from Rigaud 
a recognition that a papal provision did not entitle him to a restoration of the 
temporalities. The king then restated what he iegnuco as the normal 
procedure. 
Once the election has been held the same electors are responsible for presenting 
the election to the king and for seeking his approval for their choice which, for a 
good reason, he and his successors can withhold. Once his approval is given and 
the election confirmed the temporalities of the bishoprics of the said elect must 
be sought from the king e) his successors and received from their hands, being 
obtainable in no other way.? 
Ironically, Edward maintained that he would concede the usce out 
of reverence to Rigaud but reiterated his determination to enforce the royal 
rights in future: 'setafuturis temporibus firmiter observare. Nec presentem 
gratiam quam tibi facimus ad consequenciam trahi volumus in futurum’.4 

Then, only three years later, came the provision of Stratford to the very 
same bishopric. Edward proceeded to withhold the temporalities for one 
year. ‘This was not an unusually long interval but Stratford ‘petitioned for 
their return and his petition survives. It was presented coram rege and 
speaks of ` 
aprochaunt la court notre seigneur le Roi de iour en autre de pais en pais pour 
avoir prie et requis a notre dit seigneur le Roi de lui avoir livere terres et totes 
grateful to Dr. Kathleen Edwards for permission to use these extracts from the 
edition of Bishop Martival’s Register. Cf. also Foedera, 11. 1. 525. 

1 Martival's Register, fo. 151v, 3 Sept. 1323 (Reg. Martival, ii. 438-40). Cf. also 
Foedera, 11. i. 533. 

2W. E. Lunt, Accounts Rendered by Papal Collectors in England, 1317—78 (1968), 


p. xxi 

3K, R. Ecclesiastical Documents, E 135/17/19: ‘Quodque electione celebrata 
iidem electores tenerentur suum electum dicto regi presentare et petere huius elec- 
tioni suum adhiberi consensum quem ex causa racionabili ipse et successores sui 
possent denegare. Et huiusmodi consensu adhibito et electione in eventu confirmata 
teneantur dicti electi temporalia episcopatuum suorum ab ipso rege et successoribus 
suis petere et ea recipere de manu sua et ea alias nullatenus recepturi.' 

4 Ibid. 
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autres choses restorauns en la mayn notre dit seigneur le Roi et apartenauns al 
dit evesche de Wyncestre solon usages et custumes de la terre.! 


The Life of Stratford, attributed to Birchington, intensifies the picture of 
Stratford's persecution by the king, describing how people were afraid to 
offer him food or shelter because he was under Edward’s displeasure.? ‘The 
exact purpose and authority of the Life are open to question but it seems to 
echo the intention of the petition, to make Stratford appear as the champion 
of ecclesiastical rights in this period. Stratford further used the Winchester 
vacancy to this effect in the next reign when he requested, because of the 
maladministration of the temporalities by royal officials, that they should 
be put in the charge of the chapter during future vacancies. The wording of 
the petition which describes the destruction of houses, vineyards, woods, 
parks and other possessions leaves no doubt in one's mind that Stratford 
held the seizure and the prolonged and wasteful detention of the temporali- 
ties against Edward.? 

After the temporalities were finally returned, Stratford was placed under 
heavy financial obligations which his enemies were repeatedly able to 
exploit against him and which he was not able to escape until Edward III 
assumed personal control of the crown. The catalogue of sums extorted 
from him in reprisal for taking the bishopric can be fully assessed by ex- 
- amining the table which is appended to this article. Briefly, when the 
temporalities were returned the king demanded that Stratford buy back the 
chattels of the see which had become royal property by virtue of the vacancy: 
this again was the king's right, though claims of this sort were frequently 
waived by the Crown in the case of bishops well-regarded by the monarch. 
Stratford himself was destined to benefit from this, in happier circumstances, 
on his translation to Canterbury in 1333. Soin 1324 he became liable for the 
huge sum of {2,460.4 He was also forced to makerecognizances for enormous 
sums; {10,000 to the king,’ £1,000 to the Despensers® and 1800 marks to 
Baldok,’ perhaps by way of compensation. In the case of the recognizances 
to the king it was regarded as a personal debt for which Stratford's successors 
in the see of Winchester would not be liable and ‘for which {10,000 the 
King willed that he would be satisfied for {2,000 and that the residue would 
be put into respite depending upon the bishop's conduct’.8 But the £1,000 
owed to the younger Despenser was certainly paid, for it was deposited by 
him with the Peruzzi, his Italian bankers, in August 1324.9 

Finally, Edward summoned Stratford to answer concerning the business 
assigned to him when he was at the papal court. It would be oversimplifying 
the issue to say that Edward used neglect of duty as a pretext for summoning 
Stratford before the justices because he could not prosecute him for accept- 
ing a papal provision, for there is real anger behind the charges of failing to 
report to the king on the secret business entrusted to him. A most interesting 
document survives in the form of the prosecution of Stratford before the 

18.C.8/139/6903. ? Wharton, Anglia Sacra (1691), p. 19. 

35.C. 8/15/719. 4T able, no. 4. S'l'able, no. 2. 6'Table, no. 3. 

T'Table, no. 5. 8C.CI. R. 1323—7, p. 198, 29 June 1324. 9'l'able, no. 3. 
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justices of King's Bench. As a record of a diplomatic mission to Avignon it 
is of almost unique importance. Edward began by demanding that Stratford 
should reply ‘de tutes altres busoignes dount nous lui chargeoms a ceo qil y 
est longement demorrez a grant coustages de nous’.! Stratford was to 
deliver all the bulls and secret letters from the pope to the king which were 
in his custody since he had failed to report with them to the royal emissaries, 
Geoffrey Scrope and Hugh Despenser the Younger. Edward demanded a 
receipt from Stratford acknowledging when and where the writ had been 
delivered to him, the implication being that Stratford was pretending that 
the king's summonses did not reach him. Stratford provided the receipt and 
it is interesting to see that far from burying himself at Winchester or his 
archdeaconry at Lincoln, he was staying at the Carmelite house in Notting- 
ham, the same city where the king and court were residing: no doubt he was 
trying to take care of his interests on the spot. Stratford did not face the 
king, however, but appeared before the justices of the King's Bench. He 
produced his indenture of the instructions for his embassy to Avignon and 
proceeded to show point by point how he carried them out, all the time 
trying to demonstrate the success of his mission. The indenture brings out 
the enormous quantity of diverse business entrusted to him at Avignon. 
According to Stratford he achieved as much as could humanly be done and 
he made great play with the difficulties which he had encountered. The 
business included supporting the creation of a number of new cardinals and 
excommunicating the Scots on the grounds that opposition to the king of 
England and, through him, to the pope, amounted to a sort of heresy! 
More relevant to our study is the fact that he was authorized to parley with 
two cardinals who were in dispute with Baldok and William Ayremyn about 
two English prebends. He failed to make peace between the cardinals and 
these two highly-favoured English clerks and submitted the case to the 
arbitration of a third cardinal promising to abide by his settlement and 
pledging Baldok to the sum of 200m. to honourthis! He claimed that Baldok 
and Ayremyn had given him full proctorship but he was accused of exceeding 
his orders. One can well imagine Baldok's fury when it must have seemed 
to him that he had lost both the bishopric to Stratford and the prebend 
through Stratford. The case was adjourned to the next parliament but 
unfortunately the rolls of parliament for this period are missing. 

By November 1324, exactly a year after his appearance before the justices, 
and five months after he received back his temporalities, the process against 
him must have been suspended, for he began to be employed as ambassador 
again? and in February 1325 he was actually paid the expenses of his ill-fated 
trip to the curia.? One very strongly has the impression that throughout 
his career Stratford was immune from complete disfavour because of his 
long and unique experience in the intricacies of French and papal negotia- 
tions. By 1325 he was again chief envoy abroad. In this capacity his 

1King’s Bench Roll, K.B. 27/254, Rex mm. 38-9, Mich. 17 Edw. II. 
2C.P.R. 1324-7, p. 49, 11 Nov. 1324. 
3C.CI.R. 1327-30, p. 256, 13 Feb. 1325. See also Table, no. 8. 
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recommendations may have played a prime part in the early stages of the 
events which ended in the deposition of Edward II. In 1325 the peace 
negotiations with France were at a crucial stage. At the request of the papal 
envoys the queen was sent to conclude the negotiations.! What is interesting 
is that Stratford, on 13 January, recommended that with the queen should 
be sent the prince of Wales, then aged twelve years.? He was to swear 
homage to Charles IV in Edward's place. À year later Edward and Isabella 
returned to England with the army which deposed Edward II. But there is 
no known evidence to show whether in advocating sending the prince of 
Wales to France in 1325 Stratford was being disloyal to Edward II. Certainly 
he seems to have been suspect because less than a fortnight before Isabella 
landed, anew recognizance for {2,000 was secured from him by the Younger 
Despenser, suggesting that the Despensers regarded it as necessary to keep 
a hold on him. 

Stratford’s first reaction to the invasion was to join the archbishop of 
Canterbury, Reynolds, in issuing a bull against the invaders.4 Within a 
month of the landing of Isabella, however, we find Stratford listed among 
her chief adherents who, at Bristol on 26 October, formally recognized 
Edward, prince of Wales, as Keeper of the Realm. By 14 November 
Stratford had been made treasurer. Whether he had been in contact with 
Isabella before her landing remains an open question, but at least one state- 
ment by the queen in a proclamation against the Despensers would seem to 
apply to him and other prelates who had been persecuted by the Despensers. 
She speaks of ‘les prelatz et autres persones de seinte eglise de leur biens 
contre dieu et dreiture despoilez et en trop de manieres deshoneurez’.§ It is 
very interesting to find this document in a formulary book containing 
material in part at least connected with Stratford. It would seem possible 
that a copy of the proclamation had once been in his possession. 

Stratford proceeded to take a notable part in the deposition of Edward II. 
He was one of the three prelates who put the case for the deposition of the 
king before the parliament which met on 7 January.7 On 13 January he 
preached the ‘official’ sermon in favour: of the deposition.’ Finally, his 
complete ruthlessness is suggested by his behaviour at Kenilworth. It was 
he who, with the earl of Leicester, led out Edward II half-fainting and weep- 
ing to announce his abdication. Previously, in private, the earl, Stratford 
and the bishop of Lincoln had threatened to disinherit Edward’s son, the 
future Edward III, in favour of one who was not of royal blood, perhaps 
Mortimer Stratford’s future relations with Edward III must be seen in the 


1 Grassi, ubi supra, p. 554. 

2The War of Saint-Sardos, 1323—5, ed. P. Chaplais (Camden 3rd ser., ixxxviii, 
1954), p. 195. 

3Table, no. 7. 4 Annales Paulini, p. 315. 5 Foedera, 1 Il. i. 646. 

6 British Museum, Royal MS. 12 D. xi fo. 3or. 

TB. Wilkinson, The Constitutional History of Medieval England (1216-1399) 
(1948—58), ii. 26. 

8 M. Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent (1964), p. 181. 

S Chronicon Galfridi le Baker, ed. E, M. Thompson (1889), p. 27. 
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light of this threat to disinherit him and one must bear in mind these 
occurrences to appreciate fully the veiled hints about deposition in the 
correspondence between the king and Stratford in 1341 when Stratford 
pointedly reminded Edward of the fate of his father.1 

It was shortly after the deposition that Stratford earned an enemy who, 
according to contemporary allegations, was to play a major role against him 
in 1340-1.? On 27 August 1327 the bishop of Worcester died. Adam 
Orleton, bishop of Hereford, who had replaced Stratford as treasurer in the 
previous January, was chosen by the pope for translation to the see. Stratford 
supported the other candidate, the prior of Worcester. Orleton was, in fact, 
successful, but it is not likely that he forgot that Stratford stood in his path, 
especially as Stratford again opposed his promotion in 1333, this time to 
Winchester, when Stratford obtained the archbishopric of Canterbury. 

The new government of Isabella proved as suspicious of Stratford as the 
old government had been and, as soon as she was safely in control, Isabella 
renewed the recognizance of debt which Stratford had made to the younger 
Despenser and enforced it as a surety for Stratford's good behaviour.? 
Stratford then emerged as a supporter of the earl of Lancaster in his revolt 
against Mortimer in 1328-9.^ To this period belongs the extraordinary 
story in Birchington's Life that Mortimer attempted to murder Stratford 
who only escaped by flight.5 In November 1328 Stratford was summoned by 
the king to answer as to why he bad left the parliament of Salisbury without 
permission.Ó It was at his rebel town of Winchester that the Lancastrian 
rebels then assembled. With Thomas Wake of Liddell, Stratford was 
employed as Lancaster's envoy to the Londoners.? 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that Stratford emerged as a 
leading figure in the government after the overthrow of Mortimer and that 
it was he who, as chancellor, issued the pardons to the Lancastrian rebels.? 
At this point all his debts were pardoned!9 and the change of régime put 
Stratford, his brother and associates in the position of first importance in 
the government which endured until December 1340. 


NATALIE M. FRYDE 


1D. Hughes, A Study of the Social and Constitutional Tendencies in the Early 
Years of Edward TII (1915), p. 120. 

2 Registrum Ade de Orleton, ed. A. T. Bannister (Canterbury & York Soc., 1908), 
p. xliii 

3'l'able, no. 7. : 

5G. A. Holmes, ‘The rebellion of the earl of Lancaster (1328—9)', ante, xxviii 
(1955), 84-9. 

5Wharton, p. 19. l 6C,CL.R. 1327-30, p. 420. 

1 Holmes, ubi supra, p. 85. 8 Thid. 

9C.CLR. 1327-30, p. 530. 10Table, no. 7. 
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"The Search for Universal Peace: the Conferences 
d . at Calais and Bruges in 1521 


‘FROM July to November 1521 there assembled at Calais a peace conference, 
presided over by Cardinal Wolsey, legate, chancellor and archbishop, and 
attended by the chancellor of Charles V, Mercurino di Gattinara, and the 
schancellor of France, Antoine Duprat, with distinguished colleagues, and 
` in the presence of the papal nuncio, Geronimo Ghinucci, bishop of Ascoli. 

The meeting was interrupted so that the cardinal might journey to Bruges to 
-a personal meeting with the emperor and his aunt, the Duchess Margaret 

of Savoy.! All three powers were committed to the perpetual peace of 1518, 
, Which had grown from the peace proposals of Leo X, then bent on a crusade. 

More recently, England was bound to France by a marriage alliance of the 
-Princess Mary with the Dauphin, renewed in 1520 at the Field of Cloth of 

Gold. The emperor had been committed since 1516 to a marriage alliance 
with. a princess of France under the treaty of Noyon. Nevertheless, even 
in'1520 he was seeking a marriage alliance with the princess of England, thus 

striking at both the French alliance with England and his own with France; 
-since the outbreak of war in 1521 between himself and France, he was also 
;geeking a ‘close conjunction’ or military alliance with England against 
- France. War between the emperor and the king of France was, by the 
„summer of 1521, already raging in the Low Countries, in northern France, 
-in Navarre and in Italy. The northern conflict, which came even within 
earshot of the conference, arose from the defiance of the emperor by Robert 
-de la Marck, duke de Bouillon, defending, as he said, his own vassal, whose 


: The conference is very well documented. There is the imperial procès-verbal 
(French translation of the Latin, made for Margaret of Savoy) printed in Papters 
d'état du Cardinal de Granvelle, ed. C. Weiss, i (Paris, 1841), pp. 125-241, hereafter 
cited as Granvelle. The French equivalent, and texts of letters, are included in the 
‘journal of Jean Barrillon, secretary to Chancellor Duprat (Journal de Jean Barrillon, 
I515—21, ed. P. de Vaissière (2 vols., Soc. de l'hist. de France, 1897—9), cited as 
'Barrillon; letters and memoranda are printed in A. Le Glay, Négociations diplo- 
.matiques entre la France et l'Autriche (2 vols., Paris, 1845). Other sources are: 
Letters qnd papers of Henry VIII, ed. J. S. Brewer (LP); Calendar of State Papers 
relating to English affairs in the archives of Venice, vol. iii (SPV). The Venetian 
ambassador to England, Antonio Surian, accompanied Wolsey to Calais; Gasparo 
‘Contarini was ambassador with the imperial court and at Bruges, while "Giovanni 
‘Badoer, ambassador to France, was with the French court, itself in the north-east, 
.near to the army's campaigning. 'l'here is an English narrative of Wolsey's journey 
to Calais and Bruges, by no means a procés-verbal, but written from outside the 
conference room, probably by an officer of arms (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
^ MS. 111 pp. 383-95, extracts from which are here printed for the first time). The 
suggestion that the author was York Herald (Thomas Writh or Wryth), whose part 
is:highlighted, is tempting. 
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rights had been denied. The emperor retaliated by force of arths, alleging 
that the French assisted and encouraged de la Marck.! Both French and 
imperialists therefore asserted that the other side was the ‘aggressor’, and 


. claimed England's help, under the treaty of 1518. Matters were complicated . - 


by the fact that the pope, recently (May 1 52 1) deserting the French for the ` 


imperial side in Italy, was deeply committed to war in that country, and 


consistently advised his nuncio to procrastinate at Calais. 'The imperialists , 


at the conference would not negotiate without the authority and assistance 
of the pope. Therefore the situation was unlikely to develop into.a peaceful 
settlement, as each side concentrated on the fortunes: of war, then at a 


critical stage, and produced every device, historical precedent,.ancient . 


right, or diplomatic conyention, to avoid the settlement which they were 


supposed to be negotiating. It may be that England desired peace, but there . 


were strong temptations towards war, particularly for the young king, whom 
the emperor sought to win to his side. Was Wolsey intent on peace, and how 


far did he and his opposite numbers work for it? Was there a genuine >` 


attempt, despite the prevarications and delays? 
The background to negotiations, as has recently been suggested,? was 


the humanists’ emphasis on peace, arguments with which the parties, and ; 


particularly Wolsey and the young monarchs, were undoubtedly familiar. 
Erasmus, who was at Bruges during the cardinal's visit, was firm on the 
matter. In his Adage 'Aut fatuum aut regem nasci oportere' (kings and 
fools are born, not made) he wrote . Pur 


lIn the early stages of the war, England tried to persuade both parties that it was : ` 


but a border affray, an ‘excorse’; although the English ambassador in France had 


beforehand been clear that de la Marck would attack with French help and at the 
French king’s charge (LP, [II (ii), Nos. 1168, 1176). There might have been an end 
to it, for by May de la Marck had withdrawn, but the French campaign'in support 


of the d'Albret king of Navarre, at first victorious (at Pamplona in May), and then '. 


turning to defeat, made the imperialists warm to the attack. 'l'hey seized dela Marck 
territory: Musancourt, Jametz, Floranges and Bouillon (capital of the duchy). 
There was then a brief respite, allegedly for the conference, but in August, while 
Wolsey negotiated, imperialist forces crossed the Meuse, taking Mouzon and laying 
seige to Méziéres. 'l'here was a further sector of activity in the region of the Upper 
Scheldt, along the Somme, by Valenciennes, Tournai (key and bulwark of Flanders, 
as the imperialists said) and Ghent, and a foray towards Calais, Ardres being taken 
on 9 Sept. Later that month the imperialists raised their siege of Méziéres, allegedly 
at Wolsey's request. In October the French army, which the king had then joined 
(early in the month he was marching with his Swiss at the French camp, Attigny, 
near Vouziers in the Ardennes), crossed the Scheldt, by building a bridge, to meet 
the emperor and his army, then near Valenciennes. However, bad advice, or simply 
bad weather, prevented the French from joining battle, and the emperor escaped. 
Francis failed to relieve Tournai, which surrendered on 30 Nov. An unsuccessful 
campaign in Ostrevant, between Scheldt and Scarpe, closed the seagon,the rains and 
the marshy terrain having done their worst. Francis disbanded his army, leaving a 
garrison and artillery at Amiens. The French campaign in the south bad ended with 
Admiral Bonnivet’s seizure of Fuenterrabia (19 Oct.), which embittered the negotia- 
tions perhaps more than any other single event. m CONG Aa e EEG 
2]. Scarisbrick, Henry VIII (1968), pp. 48—9 et seg. 
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the glory of a prince does not lie in extending his sway, in pushing back his fron- 
tiers by force of arms . . . Above all he is to shun war in every way; other things 
give rise to this or that calamity, but war lets loose at one go a whole army of 
wrongs. 


In another, ‘Dulce bellum inexpertis’ (war is sweet to those who have not 
tried it), printed as a separate work in 1517, he wrote of the horrors of war, 
the butchery, the rivers dyed with blood, the burnt-out farms, the miseries 
of camp life—and in contrast of peace, which was friendship among many: 
in time of peace it is juat as if spring time were shedding its sunshine over human 
affairs ... Almost every war arises from some claim or other, and from the selfish 
treaties of princes; for the sake of asserting their dominion over one amall town, 
they gravely imperil their whole realm . . . I am carried away by my fierce and 
undisciplined character, and I allege as my reasons for action a broken treaty, a 
violated alliance, some omission in betrothal arrangements, or something else of 
the kind. 


Why, he wrote, could not ‘wise bishops, abbots or peers, or our councils and 
conclaves, settle these disputes by arbitration ?’.! In his Institutio principis 
Christiani, printed in 1516 and dedicated to Charles V, he wrote again of the 
“madness for war which had persisted so long and so disgracefully among 
Christians’; ‘from war comes the shipwrecking of all that is good and from 
it the sea of all calamities pours out’. In theQuerela Pacts (the Complaint 
of Peace), published by Froben at Basel in 1517, Erasmus expanded the 
same theme. Plato had termed it sedition when Greek warred against 
Greek; war among Christians was an insurrection against the unity of 
Christendom. The Englishman is an enemy to the Frenchman, simply 
because he is a Frenchman; but these things should not be: the Rhine and 
the Pyrenees and the Channel should not divide the unity of the Church. 
Erasmus relies on the princes of Christendom to prevent war: Pope Leo, 
Francis, Charles and Henry. He has some severe practical suggestions for 
the avoidance of disputes: princes should marry within their own lands, 
agree on their dominions and not try to extend them, eschew long pere- 
grinations, and not desire to pass beyond their borders.? Erasmus’s friend, 
“animus meus’, Thomas More, in his Utopia (1516), described the Utopians, 
who avoided leagues with other states (since leagues were not observed, and 
should be unnecessary), as totally against war, unless in self-defence or to 
help friends unjustly attacked. They counted nothing so much against glory 
as glory gotten in war.? On occasion Erasmus went further, castigating even 
war against the Turk. His works, and the Utopia, were familiar to readers 
in France and the Empire, as well as in England.* They may have been 

1M. M. Phillips, Erasmus on his times, a shortened version of the Adages (Cambridge, 
ion pp. 41, 1106, 118, 131, 157. 

Erasmus, The Education of a Christian Prince, trans. L. K. Born (New York, 
"ci pp. 249, 256; Erasmus, The Complaint of Peace, facsimile edn. with introduc- 
tion by W. J. Hirten (New York, 1946), pp. 2-3, 46-7. 

3 Utopia, Book II. 
+The first edition of the Adages appeared in Paris in rsoo, Aldus Manutius 
published an enlarged edition in 1508, and another still further enlarged appeared 
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especially well known to the cardinal of York. What evidence have we of 
their influence at Calais and Bruges in 1521 ? 

First, we must consider the attitude of the two powers whom Wolsey 
endeavoured to reconcile, and whose chancellors were old hands at the game 
of statecraft, and much his senior.! There is no doubt that imperial policy 
was for an alliance with England, and the prosecution of the war with France. 
From the remaining evidence, it appears clear that it was the emperor, 
advised no doubt by his chancellor, who suggested that Wolsey should 
proceed to Calais, and, under cover of negotiating a general peace, should 
conclude a strict alliance with him. There Wolsey, ‘under colour of the 
compromise which France is endeavouring to effect’, was to conclude 
matters between Charles and Henry. Charles promised to open his heart 
to Wolsey.? Anglo-imperial discussions had begun in 1520, the emperor 
meeting Henry in England just before, and at Calais-Gravelines just after 
the Field of Cloth of Gold. A further meeting, within two years, was then 
agreed upon. It seems that Guillaume de Croy, Sieur de Chiévres, the 
great chamberlain and governor of the young emperor, was determined on a 
meeting at Calais. Like his Croy ancestors he often leaned towards a 
rapprochement with France, and had in fact negotiated the treaty of Noyon 
of 1516 with Francis I. However, as a true Burgundian, he also saw the vital 
importance of an English alliance to the northern domains of the emperor.? 

By 1521 Chiévres was dead, and the chancellor, Mercurino di Gattinara, 
was in the ascendant. It has been remarked that he had a wide vision of the 
Empire, influenced by reading Dante's ‘Monarchia’ (which in 1527. he 
asked Erasmus to publish) He wrote to the emperor shortly after his 
election: 


Sire, God has been merciful to you: he has raised you above all the Kings and 
princes of Christendom to a power such as no sovereign has enjoyed since your 
ancestor Charles the Great. He has set you on the way towards a world monarchy, 
towards the uniting of all Christendom under a single shepherd. 


These ideals of universal monarchy, directed towards the two ancient aims 
of empire, justice and peace, blended with Erasmian ideas of peace and 
concord between princes, and no doubt were often discussed and pondered 
among the emperor and his council. Yet it has recently been argued that 
Charles himself showed no practical devotion to these ideals; his harsh and 


from Froben in 1515. The Praise of Folly, printed by Josse Bade in 1511 at Paris, 
had a success ‘unequalled in the annals of printing’. There were many later editions 
of these works, as of the Enchiridion and the Colloquies. Copies of the Utopia are 
found in French libraries of the first half of the century (French Humanism 1470— 
1600, ed. W. L. Gundersheimer (1969), pp. 86, 136 (articles by A. Renaudet and 
H.-J. Martin)). It was first printed at Louvain 1516, at Paris 1517 and Basel 1518; 
there was a German translation in 1524, English and French by the 15508. 

1 Wolsey was then about 46, Duprat 58 and Gattinara 56. 

2 LP, TII (ii), Nos. 1340, 1383, 1357, 1362, 1418, 1448. 

3 Ibid., Nos. 1212-13, 1340. At Canterbury in May 1520 the emperor and Henry 
had agreed to an alliance of mutual defence against France or any other power (the 
alliance negotiated by Wolsey and Chiévres). 
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hostile attitude to France, his claiming of every inch of disputed territory, 
even territory long ceded to France, is a constant factor in Franco-imperial 
relations.! If then he absorbed the ideal of universal monarchy, he saw it as 
the theoretical extension of his own realm, which he must first refurbish and 
enlarge to ancient boundaries. 

The vision of empire, a re-creation of the empire of Rome, was Gattinara's 
dream, and blended with his devotion to his native Italy. He would have 
affairs in the north quickly settled and the emperor on his way across the 
Alps. Contarini, the Venetian ambassador in Germany, noted Gattinara's 
devotion to the welfare and quiet of Italy; Wolsey thought he sought his 
own advancement there; and the Duchess Margaret thought his plan for 
the emperor's going to Rome very prejudicialj It is certain that he-was 
obsessed by Italy, and endeavoured to direct his master's attentions and 
energies to the Italian struggle. As a Piedmontese, the fate of the northern 
Ttalian states, particularly Milan, and the new alliance with the pope, were 
central to his concerns. We have not only the imperial procés-verbal of the 
Calais conference, but countless letters and memoranda to enlighten us on 
Gattinara's views. First, there is a long memorandum for the emperor on 
the way of peace and the way of war. Dated 30 July, from Dunkirk (that is, 
just before the imperialists proceeded to Calais), the memorandum puts the 
reasons for peace under the heading of the seven deadly sins, and the reasons 
for war under that of the ten commandments. On the side of peace, he 
argued on the uncertainty of war, the immense cost, the suppression of de la 
Marck's rebellion and the readiness of the English to negotiate a peace. For 
the cause of war, Gattinara showed how the emperor was committed to the 
pope who had invested him with Naples, and would help in the expulsion of 
the French from Milan, at the price, it was admitted, of cessions of north 
Italian territory to the papalstates. 'l'heimperialarmy was almost mobilized, 
and it would be wiser to go forward with the war; clearly God was on the 
emperor's side, and it was Charles's duty to win honour and glory. Italy 
called for help, Spain was quiet again, Germany feared and loved him. Per- 
haps Charles responded; there is a French report that in August he 
‘preached’ to the people of Ghent, asking their help, and declaring that he 
would leave the king of France in his shirt, or else suffer a like fate.4 

Certainly Gattinara was for war, at least as a solution to the disputes in the 
areas of conflict. For this, a closer alliance with England is again and again 
stressed. The emperor's counsellors are bent on strengthening the alliance; 
what is wanted is a ‘stricter union’, a ‘strict conjunction’, a ‘closer union’, 

lIn 1523 he was claiming Arles, Lyonnais, Provence, Dauphiné. 

2K. Brandi, The Emperor Charles V, trans, C. V. Wedgwood (1967), p. 112; 
P. Mesnard,‘ L'expérience politique de Charles quint et les enseignements d' Erasme', 
F. A. Yates, ‘Charles quint et l'idée d’empire’, in Fétes et cérémonies au temps de 
Charles quint, ed. J. Jacquot (Paris, 1950). For Gattinara cf. G. Clarette, ‘Notice 
pour servir à la vie de M. de Gattinara’, Mémoires et documents publiés par la société 
savotsine d'histoire et d'archéologie, xxxvii (Chambéry, 1898). 

3,SPV, Nos. 366, 401; LP, III (ii), Nos. 1479, 2001. 

^Le Glay, ii. 473—82; LP, III (ii), No. 1456. 
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a ‘stricter amity’.! The ambassadors at Calais anxiously wait for news from 
Italy, Navarre and the northern front, which will compel the French to 
give in. Peace negotiations are to be dragged out in the hope of a better 
solution from the war which is beginning to favour the emperor. Only one 
voice, that of Margaret of Savoy, called for a neutrality: she pleaded that the 
lands of ancient Burgundy should remain neutral, as they had in 1511 and 
1513.2 She seemed more inclined to the English alliance than the French, 
was content to be known as ‘bonne Englese’, and had promised, when 
leaving Calais in 1520, to inform Wolsey of any misunderstanding between 
the emperor and the English. She was probably behind the offers of an 
English marriage alliance for her nephew, an alliance canvassed in 1520 
and openly talked about in Rome.? 

Given this general attitude, we should expect the imperialists to be intran- 
sigent in their treatment of France. Indeed, the discussions ranged over the 
whole area of conflict. They included Navarre, since under the treaty of 
Noyon the French king might help Charles d'Albret if the emperor did not 
‘content’ him in his claim. In Flanders, Artois and the Somme towns the 
French insisted on fulfilment of Charles's obligations as a French vassal, and 
the imperialists dug up the terms of the treaty of Arras (1435) and of 
Conflans (1465). Milan was claimed by the French as invested in Louis XII 
by Maximilian, although the imperialists maintained that this was a con- 
ditional investiture, the terms of which had been broken. Naples, under the 
treaty of Noyon of 1516, was the dowry for the French princess's projected 
marriage with Charles V, in return for a pension, which the French cited as 
unpaid: the imperialists denied that Naples was France'sto give. There was, 
in addition, the imperial claim to the duchy of Burgundy, seized by Louis XI 
on the death of Charles the Bold, and claimed by Charles V as 'nuestra 
patria’. 

The basic imperial claim in 1521 was that the French had broken the 
terms of the treaty of Noyon of 1516, which the general peace of 1518 had 
in no way abrogated. In their search for argument they were willing, as were 
the other side, to go back to the treaties of the last century, and indeed to the 
old conflict of Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair, in which at one stage the 
pope had promised certain French territory to the Emperor Albert. They 
essentially wished to prove that Francis I was the aggressor, and therefore 
that England must aid them in defending themselves against him. They 
further claimed that they could not negotiate without the pope’s consent 
and assistance. 

What of the counter-claims on the French side? Were they also too 
preoccupied with the war to turn to ways of peace? ‘The central French 

1 LP, III (ii), Nos. 1340, 1357, 1383, 1418, 1448. 

2 Ibid., Nos. 1603, 1637, 1694, 1707, 1749, 1763, 1776, 1810. 

3 Ibid., Nos. 1766, 1213, 1255, 1402. In March 1521, Wolsey referred to the 
marriage as offered at Canterbury and Calais in 1520 (then without any need for 
dispensation from previous contracts) but stated that now the imperialists claimed 
that the marriage ‘purposed’ by Henry, would need a papal dispensation (ibid., 
No. 1213). 
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claim was that the emperor had attacked their territory. They denied 
giving help to de la Marck, asserted that they were entitled to assist the king 
of Navarre to reclaim his kingdom, and invoked their rights, under earlier 
treaties, to Milan, and to Naples if the terms of the marriage treaty with 
Charles were not observed. They were prepared to invoke the general peace 
of 1518, and the English commitment to help them, as also the marriage 
alliance with the Princess Mary negotiated in 1518 and again in 1520. To 
imperial arguments, they opposed a ‘petit cayer’, a small booklet, giving all 
their grievances, which they presented to Wolsey early in the negotiations. 
For them the treaties wrung from previous monarchs, in particular the 
treaty of Arras of 1435 and that of Péronne in 1468, were negotiated by force 
and invalid. 

The French chancellor, Antoine Duprat, a lawyer from the Auvergne, 
was by 1521 seasoned in diplomacy and statecraft, but found the English 
cardinal somewhat too subtle for him. He tried hard to follow Wolsey's 
mood, and wrote to his master that they were ‘lowering their sails’ until 
the cardinal commanded.! He stoutly opposed any arbitration by Wolsey— 
this was not used among princes, he said—and drove a hard bargain where 
hecould. Louise of Savoy, the queen mother, described him as too much the 
man of law, always driving things at length; the imperialists found him 
defending his points—to them, his untruths—‘au bec et aux ongles’, while 
Ruthal, bishop of Durham, declared that Duprat's arguments on the 
invalidity of the treaty of Noyon would invalidate any treaty.? Evidently 
the chancellor was driven to desperation and hence to blunt expletives by 
the imperialist claims at Calais. He offered his head, if it could be proved 
that Francis had helped de la Marck (to which Gattinara replied that he 
would rather have a pig's head), and again offered his head if some letter of 
the king's contained the implications alleged by the other side (he had com- 
posed the letter, he said) to which Gattinara replied that the chancellor was 
very free with his head, and would already have lost it if it were possible to 
giveit. In fact Duprat had protested, before the conference, at the choice of 
imperial representatives, Gattinara, Berghes and Audiencier Hanneton, ae 
too anti-French, and may well have approached the meeting with distrust. 
He had not, as far as I can discover, met Gattinara before.? 

This was Duprat's mood of negotiation. But what of his master's instruc- 
tions, for there is no evidence that Duprat controlled as Wolsey did. It 
seems that the king, temporarily compelled to submit to negotiation—he 
protested that he had been persuaded into it by Wolsey and Henry—was in 
warlike mood. He talked of leaving his crown at S. Denis and proving (by 
battle) that the emperor was the aggressor. In early October Fitzwilliam, 
the English ambassador, reported that the king was on foot, pike in hand, 
marching with his Swiss in battle array. He offered the ambassador horse 


1A, Buisson, Le chancelter Antoine Duprat (Paris, 1935), pp. 166, 370; J. G. 
Russell, The Field of Cloth of Gold: Men and Manners in 1520 (1969), pp. 68-9. 

2 LP, Ill (ii), Nos. 1551, 1946. 

3 Granvelle, pp. 184, 189; LP, ITI (i), No. 1413. 
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and harness (armour) and wished to have him with him in the battle.1 Louise, 
the queen mother, may have tried to restrain her son; she protested to 
Fitzwilliam that the king was inclined to peace, but *would be prayed to it 
often’. She is termed, by Wolsey, the ‘mother and nurische of peace’, 
whom her son will refuse nothing. Perhaps the cardinal remembered his 
own discussions with Louise at the Field of Cloth of Gold, where the two 
had met privately, closeted away from the feats of arms. Louise may have 
worked for peace (there were rumours that she planned direct negotiations 
with Margaret of Savoy), but French policy, and certainly the king's inclin- 
ation, did not enthuse over it. At Calais the ambassadors were to stick 
doggedly to the treaties of Noyon and London, and to refuse the imperialist 
efforts to reopen ancient ‘querelles’ going back to the time of Boniface VIII 
or even Pippin.? 

As far as England was concerned, Francis told her ambassadors in July 
that his amity with the king his brother was in his heart, and by words 
spoken one to the other, and that no man should make him mistrust his 
brother till he saw with his own eyes that which he trusted never to see.3 

How can the aims of Henry and his chancellor be determined? Early in 
1521, Henry was informed of the imperial chancellor's view of him as 
trying to deal with the French king and the emperor ‘as a man that hath 
two horses, rydyng the one, and ledyng the other in his hande'. He clearly 
wanted his own advantage; he may have toyed with the idea of peace, but he 
was excited by the prospect of war. The emperor played on this, suggesting 
that Henry should no longer be content with his French pension, but should 
attain the thing of which he bore the title. During the conference, and in 
some degree of rebellion against Wolsey's control, Henry planned the force 
of archers which should aid the emperor, and his own entry into France by 
way of Rheims, as also a naval war to destroy France. Yet he was willing to 
be conservator of the truce which eventually seemed the only possible solu- 
tion.4 

With Wolsey it is even more difficult. How are we to determine who 
made the first move to set the conference in being? In 1520 there was talk 
of future meetings, both Anglo-imperial and Anglo-French, but Wolsey 
seems to have feared the suspicions that the Anglo-imperial encounter in 
1521 might arouse, and as late as May was denying the ‘bruits contrived in 
Almain’ of English aid to the emperor, and the proposed meeting. However, 
mediation between the two powers may have been to his heart; there were 
rumours at the Field of Cloth of Gold that he offered to mediate between 
emperor and king. It seems, however, that the initiative for the 1521 con- 
ference came from the emperor. Atleast his appeal to England for mediation, 
under cover of which the Anglo-imperial alliance would be secured, is the 


IOP, III Gi), Nos. 1331, 1344, 1503, 1630. 
2 Ibid., Nos. 1442, 1651, 1696; SPV, Nos. 265, 413; Russell, p. 92. 
3 LP, IHI (i), No. 1385. 
4 [bid., Nos. 1162, 1433, 1440, 1448, 1453, 1482, 1488, 1523, 1539. Henry did 
not agree with Wolsey as to who should command the archers. 
12 
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first document in the chain. Wolsey himself stated at Calais that the Duchess 
Margaret had suggested the meeting, and it could be that she was the guiding 
hand behind the imperial request. However, given that Wolsey could so 
often secure 'requests' which fitted with his own plans,! we should not 
discount the possibility that he himself had a good share in launching the 
project.? 

This much may be admitted. Wolsey was roused by the idea of a general 
peace, and a peace negotiated by him. One suspects that both elements had 
equal weight. 'l'he prospect of the papacy, certainly mentioned to him in 
1521, both by the emperor and the Duchess Margaret, and perhaps talked 
of in 1520, would have fitted in to this design. Whether or not Wolsey 
actually coveted the honour—and modern research suggests that he did 
not—it was a flattering offer, and he was moved to state that he would only 
desire it ‘to exalt their Majesties’ (Charles and Henry). He declared that, 
if he were pope, he would crown the emperor, exalt his own king and make 
war in person, first against the French, and then against the infidel. Clearly, 
there was to be a general settlement of Christendom according to his own 
plan, and then a crusade. In 1523, Wolsey reiterated Henry's and his own 
desire that the pope should fulfil the ' good and virtuous purpose for achiev- 
ing the pacification of Christendom ’.3 ‘This means that for him the pope was 
peacemaker in chief. As his legate in 1521, and also the appointed mediator 
for both sides, he undoubtedly saw himself as fulfilling the papal mission, 
and probably responding also to humanist ideals. ‘Thomas More was in his 
suite, and Erasmus travelled to Bruges. Perhaps this sense of supreme 
opportunity, and his undoubted supreme authority, accounts for Wolsey’s 
long and wearisome labours and his stately mission to Bruges. There was 
also the hope of personal triumph. 

Wolsey has multiple authority from his own king. Documents dated 
29 July empowered him to conclude a settlement of the differences between 
Francis and Charles, a closer amity with Francis, a confederation between 
pope, emperor and king, a marriage between Charles and the Princess Mary, 
a treaty with the emperor for the defence of the two realms and for carrying 
on war against France to recover English possessions there.4 Francis gave 
the cardinal the same authority as last time, at the Field of Cloth of Gold: 
Wolsey had powers to act for Francis with the English and for Henry with 


1 See below, p. 190. 

2 LP, III (ii), Nos. 1213, 1283, 1424, 1543, 1557; Le Glay, ii. 510, For the rumours 
in 1520 cf. Russell, p. 88. 

3 LP, II (ii), Nos. 1876—7, 1892, 1906, 1934, 1952, 1960, 3389. Cf. D. S. Cham- 
bers, ‘Cardinal Wolsey and the papal tiara’, ante, xxxvii (1965); Scarisbrick, 
pp. 107-10. At Calais, Wolsey told the French that he already had more possessions 
thana man of the Church should have (Le Glay, ii.515). In 1522, his agent at Rome, 
John Clerk, did not stir because ‘your grace at my departing showed me precisely 
that ye would never meddle therewith’. In 1523, Wolsey declared that he would 
rather be in the king’s service than be ten popes (LP, ITI (ii), Nos. 1960, 3372). His 
youth was supposedly against him (sbid., No. 1952, report of Campeggio). 

+The first, second and fourth in duplicate, the third in triplicate. 
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the French. The king had been told that, if he did not accept Henry’s 
mediation, England would ally with the emperor. He protested that no 
king of France before had submitted to ‘arbitration’; he would only do so if 
he could with honour. The pope had conveyed his desire for Wolsey to 
arbitrate; he also renewed Wolsey's legateship for another two years. The 
emperor bad bound himself not to make a separate peace with France 
without the express consent of the pope and Henry, until the closer amity 
with England was concluded, or the conference dissolved. Wolsey, holding 
the emperor's letters patent of 25 July, boasted to his master ‘he (the 
Emperor) is now bound, your Grace at large’! 

Wolsey arrived in Calais on 2 August,’ the imperial ambassadors? meeting 
him at the waterside, and the guns of Risebank, those of ships in the harbour 
and of the town, firing salutes. Wolsey lodged in the Staple Hall, where the 
conference was held. The French ambassadors* arrived on Sunday, 
4 August, bringing with them gentlemen, spears, and men of the guard, to 
the number of 300 horse. They had been met at the turnpike, half a mile 
outside Calais by the lord chamberlain, the Lord of St. John’s, Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, Sir William Sandys and York Herald. Right from the start, there was 
suspicion. A servant of one of the French ambassadors was found on the 
walls of Calais, with a rope and a leaden weight; he was thought to be measur- 
ing the walls, but turned out only to be fishing. In the mouth of Thames, an 
English and a Spanish ship, the latter charged with wines, some for the 
Lord of St. John’s, were seized by Frenchmen, perhaps from Le Tréport. 
John Hopton, captain of the king’s bark, which was at Calais to ‘protect’ 
the meeting, evidently sailed out to deal with this. Bonnivet, admiral of 


1LP, ITI Gi), Nos. 1443, 1126, 1254, 1329, 1123, 1383, 1385, 1418, 1439. Wolsey 
considered that Francis had been won over by Henry’s personal letter, written in his 
own hand, and by his own letters to Louise of Savoy and Admiral Bonnivet (ibid., 
No. 1339). 

2Wolsey travelled accompanied by the lord chamberlain, the marquess of Worces- 
ter, the bishop of Ely (Nicholas West), the bishop of Durham (Thomas Ruthal), the 
Lord of St. John's (John Docwra, prior of the Hospitallers in England), Lord 
Ferrers (Henry Grey), Lord Herbert (Henry Somerset), Sir Thomas Boleyn 
(former ambassador to France, and father of Anne Boleyn), Sir William Sandys, 
the Master of the Rolls (Cuthbert Tunstall), ‘Thomas More, York Herald (Thomas 
Writh or Wryth), and others. The king instructed that ‘as old men decay greatly’, 
Sandys and More were to be privy to the negotiations (LP, III (ii), No. 1437). 
For these ambassadors, all of whom were present at the Field of Cloth of Gold, cf. 
Russell, pp. 54-6, 194-5. 

3The imperial ambassadors: the chancellor, Mercurino di Gattinara, Jean 
Seigneur de Berghes (Margaret’s special envoy), Jean de Luxembourg, Seigneur de 
Fiennes, Philippe Hanneton, Audiencier. Berghes and Hanneton were replaced on 
the return from Bruges by Bernard de Mesa, bishop of Badajoz and Helna and J.B. 
Spinelli, count of Cariati (in the kingdom of Naples). 

4The chancellor, Antoine Duprat, Jacques de Chabannes, Seigneur de la Palice 
and Marshal of France, Jehan de Selva, Seigneur de Cormiéres, president of the 
parlement of Paris, and Robert Gedoyn, Seigneur de la Tour, Secretary of Finances. 
For Duprat and Chabannes cf. Russell, pp. 68, 72. 
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France, declared that things must be going badly with the English if they 
stuck at such trifles. It was not a good beginning.! 

How did matters proceed? The parties met before the cardinal from 
Monday, 5 August until 'T'hursday the 8th, beginning with the customary, 
but poignant pleas for peace. The cardinal protested that he would travel 
to the king of France and to the emperor, and on foot as far as Rome if need 
be. The imperial ambassadors stated from the outset that they had no 
powers to negotiate peace, but had simply come to declare their master's 
injuries. The papal nuncio said he had no powers; the French said that they 
were there at the request of the English, but they could not negotiate if the 
others had no powers. Both sides invoked English aid under the treaty of 
1518, and Wolsey countered by declaring that it must first be determined 
which side was the aggressor. Meanwhile, there must be an abstinence of 
war. There were discussions on the seating (l'assiette), evidently left to 
Wolsey’s discretion. At one meeting the imperial ambassadors and the 
papal nuncio sat on Wolsey’s right—the place of honour, thought the 
French—and the French ambassadors and the ambassador of Venice on the 
left. Wolsey had suggested that, to avoid disputes, he should seat the ambas- 
sadors so that it would not be known who was first and who last.?^ We are 
not told what happened, but for once negotiations did not founder on this 
favoured debating point. There was far worse disagreement; an unwilling- 
ness to give way on any point under discussion. 

The French had a full record of the treaties which they said had been 
broken: they presented the ‘petit cayer' of their case to Wolsey. The 
imperialists said that they had the letters of the French king and his servants 
to prove his aid to dela Marck. Wolsey communicated the evidence of one 
side to the other. The imperialists did not reply to the French document, 
rather they presented what the French termed 'une invective', giving their 
case: princes should keep order on earth; the emperor had worked for peace, 
and against the Turk, but the French were always the aggressors, even 
fomenting Luther. They were like a raging lion, or a wolf in sheep's clothing. 
The French reply stressed equally that kings should keep peace for their 
subjects. Homer called kings gods, as protectors of justice and piety. Yet 
the emperor had failed: he had refused homage for Flanders and Artois, had 
denied royal rights there, had conspired in Milan, had sought marriage in 
England, despite his commitment to a French princess, had attacked in 
Navarre, and had seduced the pope (a good man, if only he would follow his 
own counsel) from the French alliance. The king of Spain (the emperor) 
would wage war like a fox, having stitched a fox's skin on toa lion’s.3 Amidst 


1 Barrillon, ii. 214; LP, ITI (ii), No. 1489; Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 pp. 384-5. 
‘There may have been only one ship (a Spaniard) (cf. LP, III (i), No. 1473). On 
the fishing incident, the French protested that the young man was an Irish boy, 
given to La Bastie, a member of the embassy, by an English gentleman shortly 
before, and that he used the lead to weight the bait. 

2 LP, III (ii), Nos. 1549, 1574; Barrillon, ii. 205, 217 et seq. ; Granvelle, p. 125 et seq. 

3 Barrillon, ii. 217-50; Granvelle, p. 125 et seq. 
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all this, Wolsey laboured for the beginnings of an agreement. As the anony- 
mous English narrative states: ‘my lordes grace toke mervilous great busines 
in hering thes complanyes every daye amoungst thes imbasators and every 
daye feasting them one after an other'. Discussion, liberally spiced with 
eating and drinking, was Wolsey's way with the intractable.! 

Despite his impressive labours, Wolsey was working to a plan. On 6 July 
the imperial ambassadors to England had reported that the king agreed with 
‘Wolseys plan’: that he should be sent to Calais under cover of hearing the 
grievances of both parties, and when he could not 'arrange' them, should 
withdraw to the emperor to treat of alliance. The imperial officers would 
conduct him to Bruges. ‘The cardinal had proposed an alliance of the pope, 
the emperor, England, Portugal, Denmark, Hungary, Savoy, the Swiss and 
others. Already on 22 July the emperor had declared his wish that Wolsey 
should come to him speedily, to arrange secret affairs. 'l'here was no time 
for delay, since the emperor would already have 8,000 men under arms by 
8 August, and a long stay at Calais would prejudice his affairs. Besides, 
Henry should now strike to claim his own (in France). Writing from Rome, 
Wolsey's representative Clerk records that Wolsey had arranged that the 
imperial ambassadors at Calais should say they had no powers to conclude 
peace, so that he could then proceed to the emperor. The truce there 
being discussed is termed a ‘colour’ to deceive the French king. The 
plan was neatly followed and on 12 August Wolsey set out for Bruges, 
escorted by the imperial embassy and leaving the French to await his 
return. 

Travelling by way of Gravelines, Dunkirk, where he slept the night, the 
great abbey of the Dunes and then Nieuport, and being welcomed by local 
processions in each stopping place, by the prince of Orange at Nieuport and 
by the pope's ambassador at “Oysbrough’, Wolsey entered Bruges in great 
state. His company included many nobles, his gentlemen, in crimson velvet, 
with gold chains about their necks, and a contingent of Yeomen of the 
Guard in their red and black livery. In all there are said to have been 1,000 
horse: two eye-witnesses run to this figure. The emperor himself had 
waited outside the city for about two hours, and when they met Wolsey did 
not dismount, but greeted Charles 'from the saddle, raising his bonnet'. 
They rode in procession into the city, where the streets were lined with 
people, and hung with tapestries. Wolsey was taken to the emperor's 
palace, the Princenhof, former residence of the dukes of Burgundy, in the 
Rue Nord du Sablon. He was lodged ' on the backsyde of the sayde palace 
that my lordes grace myght at everytime goe to the emperores at his pleasure 
thorowe a garden'. From this it seems clear that Wolsey occupied the 
Hôtel Vert (from its green tiles), across the garden at the back of the palace, 


1 Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 p. 385. The king sent 2 harts, baked, which he had 
killed himself (LP, III (it), No. 1473). 

2LP, III (ti), Nos. 1395, 1393, 1421-2, 1439, 1574. 

3Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 p. 386; SPV, No. 298. Compare Wolsey's stately 
processions in 1520 at the Field of Cloth of Gold (Russell, pp. 86—7). 
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and facing on to the Rue du Marécage. In the time of Philip the Good it 
had been the residence of the count of Charolais. We are told, from another 
source, that Wolsey occupied the lodgings normally used by the Duchess 
Margaret; this would not invalidate the previous statement, since Margaret 
may well have taken over the Hótel Vert, there being no count of Charolais 
at this time. 

In the general arrangements for Wolsey's embassy, the emperor bore all 
the costs, in return for his own entertainment at Canterbury the year before. 
No house was allowed to charge for expenses; the emperor's officials came 
every evening with the ‘livery’: a baking of bread, two great silver pots with 
wine, a pound of fine sugar, white lights and yellow, a bowl or goblet of 
silver and a tall candle or torch. In the morning the same officials came to 
settle with the host for the previous day's expenses. Men and women of 
Bruges visited the cardinal's lodgings to see his plate and to drink wine. 
His household, lodged atthe bishop of 'l'ournai's palace, brought their hosts 
to drink wine and beer. In the market the English found victuals ready for 
oven or grill, especially ducks, pigeons and hens. ‘The English narrative 
wonders at the cleanliness of the streets and at the marvellously fair women, 
with the best hair in the world.! 

Here began a whole round of visits and discussions, the latter 'inter- 
minable' according to Contarini. It was a combination of state functions 
and personal diplomacy such as Wolsey loved and in which he excelled. 
The day after his arrival, he rode with the emperor in solemn procession 
across the city to mass at Notre Dame. The lord chamberlain and other 
English lords wore rich gowns 'for the honour of England’. The cardinal 
and the emperor shared the same traverse, and Wolsey gave the benediction 
from the high altar. There followed a dinner at the Princenhof and about 
two hours in discussion. Later the duchess visited Wolsey in his lodgings, 
a signal mark of honour, but not, as far as I can judge, something which 
Wolsey had demanded, as Brandi suggested. On another occasion, Wolsey 
visited the duchess ‘in her secrete chamber the space of ii howers'. He wrote 
home that the emperor and the duchess had come to his lodgings ‘familiarly’, 
and of being entertained in ‘delicate, plenteous and sumptuos manner’. 
One afternoon the emperor and the duchess came to Wolsey’s lodgings; he 
met them in the garden, took them to his privy chamber and ‘there sate at 
council ii longe howers and more and that was familerly done of so great a 
prince and after made lustie cheere with in and with ought with great bowels 
of wyne and freute’. Another time, Wolsey was with Charles and Margaret 
the whole day, and returned home about g.30 p.m. in high spirits. At 


1 SPV, Nos. 294, 298, 302, 310, 315; G. Cavendish, ‘The life and death of Cardinal 
Wolsey’ in Two early Tudor Lives, ed. R. S. Sylvester and D. P. Harding (New 
Haven, 1962), pp. 22-3; Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 pp. 385-7. The Princenhof 
is described, and the engraving of Sanderus reproduced, in M. Letts, Bruges 
and its past (2nd edn., Bruges, 1926), pp. 35-8. Unfortunately there is hardly 
anything left of this palace, enlarged by Philip the Good and again by Charles the 
Bold. 
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another time he went riding with the emperor. On the first Sunday, 
18 August, there was another solemn procession to mass, this time in the 
nearby church of St. James, Wolsey wearing crimson satin and the emperor 
gold brocade, a thing never seen before, said the Venetian report. It was a 
mass of the Holy Spirit, which the papal nuncio interpreted as indicating 
that an alliance had been agreed, for it was customary to have this mass when 
treaties or alliances were promulgated. After mass, there was dinner at the 
palace, and then a council. The next day, at 5 of the clock, the emperor and 
Margaret again visited Wolsey in his lodgings. Seeing them coming, he met 
them at the garden steps (‘the gresing in the garden"). They sat familiarly 
in council, and stayed until xo o'clock, being served with hippocras and all 
manner of dainties.! 

There was also mutual entertainment and discussion between the English 
and imperial counsellors: Wolsey entertained Gattinara and Berghes and 
others on one day, the imperial minstrels and the cardinal's ‘chapel’ singing 
for the guests. The duke of Alva gave dinner for the English, and Wolsey 
reciprocated. At another time, the papal ambassadors—the nuncio to the 
conference, Ghinucci, and the resident, Carraciolo—were brought by York 
Herald to Wolsey's privy chamber, and sat in council for two hours, pro- 
ceeding thence across the garden to the emperor. However, counsellors and 
nuncios were for the more routine occasions. As Contarini reported, the 
main business was dealt with by four persons; Charles, Margaret, Wolsey 
and Gattinara. Contarini himself could not secure an interview with Wolsey; 
he had to be content with riding alongside the cardinal as he left Bruges. 
He did, however, have dinner with Gattinara, and himself secured as dinner 
guest one Thomas More, whom he found ‘learned and discreet’, but who 
dropped no hint of any treaty, only speaking of the peace between France 
and the Empire. 

Meanwhile, the Anglo-imperial accord was worked out. Clearly Margaret 
took a leading part: on 16 August the emperor empowered her, with her 
adviser Berghes, to arrange a treaty of marriage and ratify any stipulation 
for war against France which it might contain. The minutes of deliberations 
in the imperial council show hesitation over publicising the marriage 
alliance until Henry declared himself. They also reveal Counsellor La 
Chaulx’s opinion that Wolsey must be firmly dealt with: if he gained one 


1 Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 pp. 386-91; SPV, Nos. 298-9, 302. 

2SPV, Nos. 298—9, 302; Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 pp. 386-91; LP, III (ii), 
No.1493; Edward Hall, Henry VIII (The Lives of the Kings, ed. C. Whibley, 
2 vols., 1904), i. 227-31. Wolsey gave audience to the king of Denmark, brother-in- 
law of the emperor, who visited the conference, perhaps with the hope of mediating, 
but also to win Charles to his schemes in the north. Wolsey ‘made difficulty’ over 
the first meeting, to avoid conceding precedence to the king, and in fact they had 
converse in the garden, the king looking ‘solemply and another time grimly’, 
Wolsey making ‘a mery countenance of a salutacion’, and a doctor of Scotland acting 
as interpreter. For the second meeting, York Herald fetched the king to Wolsey's 
lodging (Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 pp. 387-8; LP, III Gi), Nos. 1419, 1432, 
1495). Dürer painted the king during his stay in the Netherlands. 
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point, he would expect always to do so. The council agreed that details of 
the proposed accord should be discussed, after dinner, in the presence of 
Duchess Margaret, who was to debate with the cardinal afterwards. Wolsey 
certainly discussed with ' my lady' the marriage alliance and the indemnity 
for the loss of the king's French pension which would follow it. The terms 
of the dowry were, as usual on such occasions, keenly debated. No doubt 
the emperor kept matters under close scrutiny. He had promised Wolsey 
that the two of them would do more in one day than his ambassadors in a 
month. On 25 August, the date of the treaty, he visited Wolsey secretly 
with but six counsellors, Wolsey returning the visit, and attending a ‘council’ 
in the emperor’s lodgings. The details were no doubt worked out by the 
counsellors, and during the last few days of the deliberations the two papal 
nuncios had been present. Gattinara’s role was as important as Wolsey’s. 
On 24 August he had been closeted with the English counsellors until nine 
in the evening. Giving dinner to Contarini, he spoke of Wolsey, who had 
expected to find the emperor a lad in leading strings as in the time of 
Chiévres, but had discovered a different disposition in him. It may be that 
the cardinal had found the imperialists tougher than he had expected: he 
wrote simply of the emperor as coldly and circumspectly using himself, as a 
discreet prince, in pondering and regarding his affairs.1 

" Whoever prevailed, a marriage alliance and a clear offensive alliance was 
the result: the emperor and Henry were to meet on the former’s journey to 
Spain, their two fleets were to conjoin at Falmouth for this journey. By 
March 1523 there was to be war on sea and land against France; the pope 
would lay the whole realm under interdict. Henry would cross the sea in 
person, he and the emperor each providing 10,000 horse and 30,000 foot 
(the English might hire some of their contingents from the emperor). The 
two naval forces would each have 3,000 men. The two princes would put 
down heresy, and reform abuses in spiritual things, in any lands they might 
conquer (clearly a high-sounding motive for their personal war of recon- 
quest under ancient claims). They would then turn their attention to the 
Turk. A marriage would be concluded between Charles and the Princess 
Mary, then aged five, the pope giving dispensation from previous contracts. 
The treaty, which was to be kept secret from all but the most intimate 
counsellors of the two rulers, was to be ratified by the pope, then publicly by 
the two princes. 

A whole world order was thus to be arranged, with England and the 
empire dividing France, and reforming her into the bargain. It was all cut 
and dried; Contarini saw Gattinara hand to Audiencier Hanneton some 
numbered sheets, the text of an agreement.? Wolsey's plea for peace must 
thus have been set aside. Edward Hall gives a long version of an opening 
speech in which the cardinal hadset forth the calamities, misery and wretched- 
ness of war, and the commodities, benefit and wealth that came by peace. 


I SPV, Nos. 298-9, 302, 310, 312, 315-16; Corpus Christi Coll, MS. r11 pp. 388- 
91; LP, III (ii), Nos. 1475, 1493-4, 1507. 
2LP, III (ii), Nos. 1491, 1508-9; SPV, No. 315. 
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The cardinal’s Italian secretary, Peter Vannes, told Contarini of his master’s 
desire only for peace. But Hall's version of the emperor's reply to Wolsey's 
speech shows the way the discussions went. Charles is reported as invoking 
the law of God, which bound every man to claim his right, and bound no 
man to hold or keep or withstand another's right. His cousin of France had 
withheld his (the emperor's) rights and patrimonies. Margaret also took 
a firm line. Wolsey reported that she demanded that England should 
declare war against France immediately. Willingly or unwillingly, the 
cardinal was evidently committed before he left Bruges.! 

Wolsey left the city after a hurried meal with the emperor, at which the 
other guests had taken the last course into another room, because of his 
departure. Charles escorted him out of the city, and the English cavalcade 
arrived back in Calais on 28 August having slept at Nieuport and then at 
Dunkirk, and being escorted by Gattinara, with the bishop of Badajoz and 
Helna, Bernard de Mesa, and the count of Cariati, who replaced Berghes 
and Hanneton. Wolsey found the French in an ill humour, for he had been 
away sixteen days and not eight, and his interim message, telling of his six 
hours a day with the imperialists to ‘induce’ them to peace, failed to con- 
vince. In fact England began to supply gunpowder to the emperor: Wolsey 
promised 200 barrels, and the king swore by St. George that it should be 
sent. Only French knowledge of these transactions eventually compelled a: 
surcease.? E 

It is most difficult to determine whether Wolsey still hoped for a peace. 
The Anglo-imperial accord was already concluded. Yet Wolsey told 
Contarini that the imperialists were returning to Calais with powers to 
conclude a peace, which they had not before. The cardinal would almost 
certainly have talked with Erasmus at Bruges, and he may still have hoped 
against hope that the ideal of universal peace could be achieved. He may still 
have wished to prove to all the world that he could succeed where others 
failed. However, Hall—no doubt after the event—comments: ‘immediatly 
after his arivying he treated with them (the French ambassadors) of peace, 
yet not so ernestly as he did before and that perceived well the sayd Ambas- 
sadors and wrote therof to the Frenche kynge’.3 

Let us look at the final discussions, from 29 August to 27 November, 
when Wolsey crossed the sea for home. ‘They are closely documented, al- 
most daily reports being sent by one or other of the participants. Wolsey's 
first effort was to assemble the conference (30 and 31 August) and to secure 
agreement on four points relating to fishing rights and communications.* 

1 Hall, i. 228; SPV, No. 298; LP, III (ii), No. 1493. 

2Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 pp. 391-2; SPV, No. 316. On the gunpowder, 
LP, IJI (ii), Nos. 1523, 1536, 1547, 1539, 1606, 1634. 

3Hall; i. 231. 

4The four points were: freedom of fishing rights (it was the herring season), 
freedom of communication for the ambassadors and their messengers, freedom of 
access to Calais for the victuallers, and an undertaking by both parties that the havens, 
ports, rivers and lands of the king of England would be free of attack, and safe for all 
(Le Glay, ii. 487-95; Granvelle, p. 139; LP, ITI (ii), No. 1534). 
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Even these had to be referred to Charles and Francis, Wolsey trying to 
obtain answers in eight days. Meanwhile, the old wrangles recommenced. 
The papal nuncio said he had no powers, the French said they had no 
powers to negotiate with him and would send for others. ‘The imperialists 
burst out in accusations against the French, who had injured the pope. 
Spiritual and temporal swords should help one another, and therefore the 
pope had turned to the emperor. It was unpropitious. From the outset 
Wolsey attempted private persuasion. He had a long talk with Gattinara, 
then summoned Duprat to his ‘garde robe’ where they sat down together 
and talked familiarly. Wolsey promised that Henry would never fail the 
French. He pleaded for the neutrality of Burgundy, as Margaret had asked, 
referring to her as a good woman who hated war. Duprat's letter to his king 
was cautious, and advised all safety measures. On Sunday, 1 September, 
all three diplomats rode to Notre Dame for mass, and Wolsey took his 
colleagues back to dine with him.! 

The public sessions proceeded dismally. On Monday, 2 September, 
Wolsey summoned the parties to put their ‘querelles’. There was prelimin- 
ary fencing over who should speak first, for traditionally it was held that 
whoever made the first ‘offer’ in a peace conference was the weaker side, 
who had asked for the meeting. Wolsey secured that the French should 
speak first. Their terms were based on the upholding of the marriage 
alliance with the emperor and the treaty of Noyon regarding Naples, and 
on the recovery of Navarre. Gattinara answered charge by charge. The 
French denied that any help had been given to de la Marck: their king had 
not given permission for even a hen to be taken on imperial land: Gattinara 
asserted their guilt, they had rolled the stone, while feigning to take away 
their hand. All ancient 'querelles' were reopened by the breaking of 
treaties. Wolsey declared that the affair was ' doubtful' since neither side 
would admit being the aggressor, and the English therefore did not know 
whom to help. After four hours, he adjourned the meeting until the morrow, 
when Duprat did not attend, for be had taken the discussions very ill (the 
English narrative's view). Gattinara wrote home that his powers, presum- 
ably for a peace, had still not arrived, but he was not displeased, since the 
object was to gain time.? 

Problems did. not diminish in these daily meetings; Duprat interpreted 
the royal letter to the count of Carpi, which seemed a clear admission by 
his king that he had helped dela Marck. Was the vital verb in the indicative 


lGranvelle, pp. 135-40; Le Glay, ii. 487-95; Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 
P. 393. Wolsey made arrangements for the conference: the imperialists should sit 
on the right and the French on the left, and take the same side on passing through the 
town. 'l'he cardinal himself would be accompanied by one ambassador from each 
side, as he went through the town (LP, III (ii), No. 1534). 

2SPV, Nos. 320-1; Hall, i. 231; Granvelle, pp. 135-90; Le Glay, ii. 487-95; 
LP, III (12, Nos. 1534, 1541, 1544; Corpus Christi Coll. MS. rrr pp. 392-4; 
Barrillon, ii. 251 et seg. The ‘sessions’ referred to in the imperial procés-verbal are 
not dated, but as far as can be determined the sessions here discussed are those 
numbered 1-5 in the record. 
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or the subjunctive ?! The imperialists asserted the former, and Duprat, who 
had dictated the letter, upheld the subjunctive, offering his head to prove his 
point. Other records were analysed. Gattinara spoke on the treaty of 
Cambrai, which he had 'dictated': Duprat disclaimed knowledge of the 
treaty of London, as he was not there. Imperial reports record the French 
as saying 1t was a time to sharpen knives.2 

Wolsey struggled on; they had met for peace, and he did not wish to give 
judgement or to say who was aggressor. Since neither side would admit 
aggression, they must find another way (to peace) or they would labour in 
vain. Finally, on 4 September, Wolsey broke up the meeting; he felt unwell 
and must purge himself; his deputies would discuss the treaties with the 
ambassadors, they might meet every two or three days.) There followed a 
week during which the bishop of Ely and the Master of the Rolls grimly went 
through the evidence with the parties. The letter to the count of Carpi took 
up a whole session, then the treaties of Noyon and London. Gattinara had a 
copy of the former, on paper, Duprat boasted the originals. Discussing the 
treaty of London, both sides claimed that God was with them, quoting the 
. news from the battle-fronts, the imperialists taking the blinding in battle of 
the French commander l'Esparre as divine judgement. The imperialists 
were privately pleased at the prolongation of the discussions, and the English 
fell in with this scheme. The bishop of Ely admitted to Gattinara that he 
was satisfied with the imperial case under the treaty of Noyon, but was 
working to gain time, as the emperor wished to see what his army could do. 
They should therefore discuss the treaty of London.4 


I'T'his famous letter, printed in Granvelle, pp. 116-24, was dated 19 June and 
referred to the king’s war on three fronts, and his expenses, among others, his help 
for de la Marck. He stated: ‘ce ne seroit honnesteté à moy laisser fouler, en ma 
presence, un mien serviteur qui n'eust voulu espargner sa vye et ses biens pour 
obeyr à mes commandemens'. This seems clearly to mean that Francis could not 
omit to help someone who ‘would not have’ (rather than—‘had not’) spared his 
life or his goods to obey the king’s commands. ' N'eust' could sometimes be used as 
a variant of the past indicative, but not here, with a conditional sense clearly indi- 
cated. Francis’s supposed help for de la Marck and incitement of his rebellion could 
not be fastened upon this passage. 

2'The conference well illustrates the problem of information and news. Charles 
V’s posts were available to Wolsey, while the English ambassador at the French 
court used the French service. There was constant interception of letters, and breach 
of confidence as between one side and the other: imperial letters to the Swiss 
intercepted by the French, Venetian letters intercepted by the imperialists, English 
ambassadorial reports sent by Gattinara to the emperor, French complaints that 
Wolsey had shown the king’s letters to the papal nuncio before the conference 
(LP, III (ii), Nos. 1610, 1580, 1625, 1662, 1126; SPV, Nos. 331, 339, 351). The 
complexities are shown in the case of letters from the French king and Bonnivet 
to l'Esparre their commander in Navarre. The letters were taken from him when he 
was made prisoner, translated from French into Spanish, sent to King Henry, and 
translated into English by the chaplain of Queen Catherine of Aragon. In this 
version they were forwarded to Wolsey (LP, III (ii), No. 1582). 

3See p. 178, n. 2. 

*See p. 178, n. 2, above; LP, III (ii), Nos. 1560, 1580, 1568, 1584, 1634, 1735. 
Many Englishmen were with the imperial army, according to the English narrative, 
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Wolsey did not reappear in the conference room until 1 October, but was 
not inactive behind the scenes, despite an illness which appears genuine but 
convenient. He admitted to Gattinara that his illness had gained them time, 
but he seems genuinely to have suffered. He was feverish on 30 August, 
on 9 September Duprat saw from his face that he was ill, a flux is mentioned 
on the roth, and tertian fever on the 19th, while on 4 October he went for an 
airing outside the town for the first time since his illness, Gattinara accom- 
panying him. The next day, however, he is reported as ' malade jusqu'a 
mort', and later confided that he would never enjoy perfect health in 
Calais.! His words ‘until I am on my feet again’ are perhaps literally true of 
these days. 

Yet intermittent activity continued. On Sunday, 8 September, Wolsey 
went to mass in Notre Dame with Gattinara and the papal nuncio, and 
afterwards asked them to dine. He had wished to ask the French also, but 
the imperial demand for precedence for every member of their party seems 
to have decided him against it.2 He cultivated Duprat, however. ‘There were 
several meetings in private; one, a long dialogue when the two men dined 
in Wolsey’s chamber, is reported almost verbatim by Duprat (and there 
seems no reason to doubt him). Wolsey began by stressing the emperor’s 
strength in Italy, showing letters just received from there. Henry would 
never waver in friendship for France, and Wolsey’s own aim was to serve 
his master loyally, make his people live in love and fear, enrich his king, and 
maintain his allies. The king had desired this meeting because of the evils 
of war, and because he would eventually have to declare for one side or the 
other. He and Wolsey were inclined to France, but the English nobility and 
people, difficult to lead, favoured the other side. The imperialists were 
proud and hard, but might soften. The French had not shown him their 
letters from their king, as the other side did. He would have his head cut off 
if he did not lead the emperor to peace within six months. Now was a time 
to ‘lower sail’; the honour of the king of France would be safeguarded, and 
Wolsey would appeal to the queen mother, who loved peace. Telling Duprat: 
‘See what I have to do to content these people’, Wolsey drew his own 
colleagues into the conversation, showing how the French had supplied 
England with corn when others, who were thought to be her friends, did 
not, and how the French would accept a truce. He would rather lose his 
head (perhaps he caught this mode of speech from Duprat) than lose what 
he had achieved. He referred to the fate of the duke of Buckingham who 
had opposed his work for amity with France. If Wolsey’s advice had been 
followed, and Francis had not moved against the emperor until the latter was 
in Spain, then things would have gone better. 

Wolsey ended with an appeal for Duprat’s personal friendship. They 


and more would have gone ‘yf they might be suffered’ (Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 
. 394). 
1 LP, ITI (ii), Nos. 1525, 1560, 1580, 1590, 1593, 1595; Le Glay, ii. 521; Granvelle, 


p. 191; Barrillon, ii. 273. 
“Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 p. 394; LP, III (ii), No. 1557. 
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must meet often, and be entertained by their singers. They were both 
chancellors, and must have perpetual fraternity. Duprat declared himself 
but the servant of one who was legate, cardinal and lieutenant of his king. 
From the behaviour and countenance of the cardinal’s entourage, and from 
reports from England, however, he advised his master that it was a time fora 
sharp eye, a ready foot, and for not trusting people too much.! 

The French were in fact despairing; all the time was spent in comings, 
goings and words (en allées, venues et parolles). But it is clear that these 
delays suited the emperor and Wolsey. On 24 September, the cardinal 
apologised to Gattinara for not meeting the ambassadors for so long; it was 
on account of illness, otherwise he could not have gained time without 
arousing suspicion. He would shortly proceed to make offers for new treaties 
of peace, and this could give Gattinara the opportunity to raise old claims. 
Gattinara himself intended delay, and reported, somewhat cryptically, that 
Wolsey could make a better bargain at the fair in England—perhaps a 
reference to proposed adjournment of negotiations. Gattinara would pro- 
pose on 30 September that all treaties should be considered void, that the 
king of England should mediate on all quarrels, and that a truce should be 
made meanwhile with the pope’s consent. He hoped to refer these proposals 
to the emperor to gain time for the enterprise of Tournai. It was on this that 
Charles had fixed his attention; even on 8 November he was still asking for 
delay of negotiations for another fifteen days. Wolsey was said to have 
offered half his blood to have the city taken; he had already prolonged 
discussions and stayed longer than was good for either his master’s or the 
emperor's affairs.? 

Nevertheless, there was still talk of peace. On 1 October Wolsey assem- 
bled all the ambassadors and made a majestic plea (the eighth session recor- 
ded in the imperial procès-verbal), addressing the ambassadors as “magnifi- 
cences’. He referred to the treaty of Noyon as diabolically conceived, for 
which one must blame the authors; it had led to war.3 Treaties had been 
broken, and meanwhile the Turk, like a ravenous lion, had invaded Hungary, 
the strong and firm bulwark of Christendom (the Hungarian ambassador 


1Le Glay, ii. 514-20. This was the occasion when Wolsey declared that he did 
not want the papacy. At another meeting later in the month, Duprat found Wolsey 
ill in bed; the occasion was made known at the French court, where 'lreasurer 
Robertet praised Wolsey’s zeal (LP, III (ii), Nos. 1595, 1602). 

? f, P, ITI Gi), Nos. 1560, 1568, 1584, 1605, 1612, 1632, 1640-1, 1748. 

3It must be admitted that Wolsey was right. The treaty (cf. J. Dumont, Corps 
universel diplomatique (Amsterdam, 1726—31), iv. 224-8) provided that, within 
6 months, Charles should either restore Navarre to the d'Albret king, or ‘content’ 
him, and that France might go on assisting the latter if he was not contented. The 
marriage alliance of Charles and Louise of France (or, if she died, a younger sister) 
was based on the cession of French rights to Naples, in return for an annual pension 
paid by Charles to the French king. The endless disputes over French support of 
Navarre, and over the intention of a marriage alliance with a younger sister (since 
Louise died), bringing into play ancient claims to Navarre and Naples, show that 
the negotiators, the Grand Master, de Boisy, and Chiévres, had bequeathed an 
unworkable settlement to their successors. 
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had just visited Wolsey). All Christians must be moved by this, if they were 
not as hard as marble or iron; they must be moved, if only by the danger. 
It was best therefore, to consider the treaties as broken—neither side would 
admit breaking them—and to make new ones to restore peace. There 
should be a campaign against the enemies of the faith. Wolsey promised to 
go to see Francis, as he had visited the emperor. But again the disputes start- 
ed. Gattinara spoke of the emperor's will to peace; he would agree, if the 
terms were reasonable. But justice and peace were sisters (they were 
daughters of Zeus), and could not exist for long without one another. So 
he spoke of the ancient ‘querelles’. The claim for the duchy of Burgundy 
was one: Louis XI, posing as the protector of Mary of Burgundy, had by 
his usurpations left only the county to the heiress. The emperor should hold 
all these lands, exempt from suzerainty, as Charles the Bold had held them 
since the treaty of Péronne. ‘There were also the old claims of the Crown of 
Aragon to Toulouse, Narbonne and Montpellier and the claims of the Crown 
of Navarre to Béarn, Foix, Bigorre, Champagne and Brie. The ancient 
imperial claims to Dauphiné, Arles and Provence were also put forward. 
Charles V had instructed them to raise all the old claims, and they certainly 
left no stone unturned, even that of the reparations for the murder of Duke 
John the Fearless. 

Duprat replied that the imperialists were claiming what they knew they 
would not get. Their claims were derisive, particularly the alleged cession 
of French lands to the emperor by Boniface VIII. The French, in their 
turn, could equally claim Aragon, Catalonia, Roussillon, Naples, Sicily, the 
county of Burgundy, Flanders and Artois. Louis XII had been invested 
with Milan by Maximilian. But such things only reopened old wounds. The 
French had powers only to discuss the non-observance of treaties. Tt was 
best that they all went home and saw to their affairs. Gattinara replied that 
his propositions did not remove the hope of peace, but aimed at the true 
foundation of it: justice. If things were not decided, there would only be 
an imaginary peace (ymaginacion ou conglutinacion de paix). Previous 
treaties had often led to war and the French only made them to gain time and 
deceive the enemy. The emperor might claim the whole realm of France, 
since Boniface had promised it to Albert. This claim had, however, been 
omitted because of Henry's claims on France. Wolsey again pleaded for 
peace: before all these quarrels had been discussed there would be much 
shedding of Christian blood and much suffering. Gattinara's claims were 
like those of the man who asked his king for a forest when he only needed 
seven or eight trees. It would be a great grief to him if they had all laboured 
in vain. Another way must be found; he besought them to find a way to 
peace. They should meet with his deputies on the next day, since his health 
was still troubling him. Gattinara said that the papal nuncio was ill, but he 
would meet the French.! 


1 Granvelle, pp. 209-28 (8th session); Le Glay, ii. 551; Barrillon, ii. 265-7; LP, 
III (i), Nos. 1578, 5179, 1609. There was much talk of the treaty of Arras, the 
imperialists saying that it was negotiated by a papal legate, and confirmed by the 
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At the next session, the ninth in Gattinara's record, each side wanted to 
avoid speaking first: let he who first broke the peace speak first. The imperial- 
ists still insisted that they were not empowered to make peace or a truce, but 
only to find out who broke the treaties, and then invoke aid. Wolsey's deputies 
insisted that the first requirement was peace between the three powers, but 
each side still contended that the other had insufficient authority to negotiate. 
The mediator in any case must make the peace offer. Gattinara, speaking 
only as a private person, said that peace could only be made if firm and 
stable. Within six months both sides should produce their 'querelles' 
before the king of England. 

This time it was the imperialists who admitted that they might as well all 
go home. The French, still fighting, reminded Gattinara that the treaty of 
Noyon, to which they doggedly adhered, had been negotiated by Chièvres, 
and should be observed. This was their ‘commission’; they had no powers 
to discuss old quarrels, which in any case were not normally submitted to 
‘compromise’ (mediation). The imperialists protested that they did not 
intend to revive the dead or rekindle what was extinguished. The breaker 
of treaties lost all rights under them. One must either observe them or revert 
‘to older ‘querelles’. Rights of kingdoms might be judged either by law, by 
friendship (mediation), or by war. Since the French rejected mediation, 
they must return to war. The cardinal’s deputies were aghast at these 
proceedings. He would be very displeased and angered. He would find a 
way of peace, concluding a truce or abstinence of war meanwhile. After 
this, according to the imperial procés-verbal, the nuncio and the imperial 
ambassadors did not meet the French; the cardinal met first one side and then 
the other. There being no hope of peace, they turned to a truce or abstin- 
ence.1 

At some time, perhaps ever since his return from Bruges, Wolsey saw 
that a truce would be all he could obtain. On 24 September he told Gattin- 
ara that he thought that the queen mother of France would prefer a peace to 
a truce, but would give powers for the latter if peace could not be obtained.” 
A truce, in fact, often suited contestants the best. It meant that rights and 
claims were left undetermined, that communications between both sides 
were renewed (sometimes a truce was mainly for the comings and goings of 
merchants) and that war might be left eventually to determine the quarrel. 
How could a truce be achieved? Even over this temporary measure the 
parties were not agreed. The papal nuncio was sent powers in November, 
but would only use them if the terms were favourable to the papal security: 
in August he was said to be against either peace or a truce. The French, and 
particularly the queen mother, were reported in favour of peace, but would 
accept a truce for Wolsey’s sake, if they might do so with honour. This 


pope, and therefore a valid basis of their claims. ‘The French ruled it out of order, 
since the king of France at that time was deprived and destitute of his kingdom 
(Granvelle, p. 221). The bishop of Ely wrote home that all the practices of the 
French ‘be but fraskes (tricks) and loose ends’ (LP, III (ii), No. 1551). 

1Granvelle, pp. 228-39. 2 LP, ITI (1), No. 1605. 
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became a point of resistance, for Francis found Wolsey’s truce ‘vitupérable, 
honteuse et dommageable'. Charles would agree, for the repose of Christen- 
dom and the repulse of the Turk, because of his promises at Bruges and for 
the sake of Hungary. Gattinara warned that Charles must write to Wolsey, 
showing all deference; on 1 October Wolsey had, said Gattinara, accused 
the imperialists of being as cold with him as if he were a Frenchman.! 

Even the period of truce was not easily agreed. At first the French wanted 
a long truce, ten years, and then suggested four years: they did not want a 
short truce while the emperor prepared for war. Wolsey suggested two 
years, but the emperor favoured one year, or eighteen months. Wolsey 
thought a truce essential to the emperor, because of his military position and 
his projected journey to Spain. There were reports of the imperial army 
diminished by death, sickness and 'departures'. Gattinara reported that, 
otherwise, Wolsey would desire nothing more than war, which would 
benefit England and ruin France; perhaps here he was projecting his own 
views on to the cardinal. The emperor certainly admitted the need for 
truce, but still tried to hide the necessity from Wolsey: he sent special letters 
for Gattinara to transmit to the cardinal, which concealed this need. Mar- 
. garet of Savoy advised a truce of eighteen months, and Gattinara admitted, 
though not to: Wolsey, a chronic shortage of money. Eighteen months 
became the suggested term, with Henry as conservator, who would adjudi- 
cate on appeals against infringement. Even then there were problems: 
which allies should be included—for truces normally included the allies of 
each side—and should the truce be only on the northern side of the Alps? 
On the first point there were endless arguments: on the second, general 
agreement was reached on the restriction, though Wolsey feared that it 
would open the way to a French attack on the pope. Throughout, there was 
resort to the favourite device of “inadequate powers’, since both sides 
wished to prolong matters, eagerly awaiting news of the war, particularly the 
siege of Tournai, which Francis even on 19 November gave a further 
fifteen days hope of relief. In intervals between hawking and other pastimes, 
Henry was pleased to advise the emperor not to besiege the city: he himself 
wanted a truce concluded before the last vintage in France? 

In this situation, Wolsey tried more diplomatic exchange. He despatched ` 
embassies to both courts. Docwra, Lord of St. John's, Sir Thomas Boleyn 
and Richmond Herald went to the emperor, the lord chamberlain (the 
marquess of Worcester), the bishop of Ely and Clarencieux King of Arms 
to the French. Under letters of 20 October Wolsey instructed the ambassa- 
dors. Those to the emperor were to dissuade him from leaning to the advice 


ILP, III (ii), Nos. 1569, 1574, 1602, 1620, 1624, 1634-5, 1640, 1765; SPV, 
Nos. 312, 316, 348; Barrillon, ii. 277. 

?LP, III (ii), Nos. 1594, 1606, 1640—1, 1643, 1651, 1663, 1665-6, 1676—7, 1680, 
1707, 1715, 1780, 1724, 1729, 1779; Cal. SP. Spanish 1509-25, No. 360. The 
French admitted that Wolsey knew they had a double set of powers, and therefore 
could negotiate to include their allies, Florence and Mantua, if they chose (Barrillon, 
ii. 280—3, 301-6). 
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of young folk around him to continue the war. They must contrast the 
sickness and long service of Charles's army with the magnitude and fresh- 
ness of the French. ‘The emperor must not pay such attention to matters of 
Italy and the pope as to damage the rest of his dominions for their advance- 
ment, clearly a dig at Gattinara. The ambassadors were to point out 
‘humbly’ that if Wolsey’s advice had been followed the emperor’s affairs 
would be in better state. Earlier he had told Gattinara that a truce in time 
would have obviated raising the siege of Méziéres. To Francis, the com- 
panion embassy was to declare that Wolsey would have come in person, if 
he could have done so without great danger. The king of England had accep- 
ted a truce with Scotland, notwithstanding his advantage, which favoured 
war. The ambassadors must approach the queen mother, ‘the mother and 
nurische of peace"! 

The ambassadors to Francis, who found him Aandi near Cambrai, 
reported him as very ‘difficile’, He wanted first one period of truce and 
then another, while Tournai should be revictualled, and was not disposed 
to tell them what be intended. He eventually consented to halt his army 
for three days, although he said the emperor did not do the same. 'T'he war 
raged near; one night the ambassadors were woken by the king himself, as . 
there was a fire alarm. ‘We lie in terrible war . . . our folk lie every night in 
their clothes on the ground... writ in haste in the field upon a bank 
without the town, which was set on (fire) before we could depart out of the 
town’.? 

The ambassadors to the emperor, who addressed them in French, found 
a willingness to make a truce. ‘There had been debates in the imperial council, 
the Duchess Margaret and Berghes had advised truce, and Alva had de- 
clared that if he were at Calais a truce would already have been accepted, the 
trouble was Gattinara. Fitzwilliam, resident ambassador, was called in to 
discussions, weary as he was of the whole diplomatic game. His servants 
were ill, his clerk likely to die, he had trouble with his despatches: 'an ye 
wold gyf me all thow goud (gold) in thow world I cannot lerne to make thes 
syfers’. Eventually the emperor's terms were established: eighteen months 
truce, with the pope's consent, without French sovereignty in Flanders and 
Artois, with mutual reservations about allies or former rebels, all possessions 
to remain as at present, except that the French were to restore Fuenterrabia 
and all towns taken in Navarre and Spain, in return for which Charles would 
surrender all towns taken in France. No promises were made about the 
emperor's journey to Italy, which the French were inclined to oppose. From 
France, where the ambassadors communicated both with Wolsey and with 
their companion embassy to Charles, through the officers of arms, it was 
learnt that the king would accept a truce, but would not surrender Fuenter- 
rabia (in which Duprat strongly supported him). Richmond Herald 
reported that by 2 November Francis had in fact abandoned Tournai, and 

1LP, ITI (ii), Nos. 1693-4, 1696 (cf. No. 1624). 

? [bid., Nos. 1698—9, 1702, 1708-9, 1707. The Captain of Rheims escorted the 
ambassadors to the king. 
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would destroy and ravage in Artois and then retire. ‘Here is the most 
piteous destruction of towns, and spoiling of so fair a country as never have - 
been seen among Christian men.’ Francis declared thathe would make ‘guerre 
garriable’ and be first in the field next year. The fires still raged, despite a 
proclamation against burning which the king made at the ambassadors’ 
request; fires were seen even while they talked to the king.! 

At Calais, Wolsey was still having difficulty. He reported that the more 
the French gave way, the more obstinate he found Gattinara, who was not 
only declining the truce, but even the articles on fishing rights which the 
emperor had agreed to. Wolsey was endeavouring to bring matters to a 
"narrow point’, but he was 


as sore tempestyd in mynd by the on[towardness] of the chauncelers and oratours 
on every side, putting so many difh[culties and] obstacles to condescend to any 
reasonable conditions of treux and abstinence of war... nyght nor day I cowd 
have no quietnesse ne rest. ' 


He complained of ‘obstinat dealing and frustatory delays’, and of opposi- 
tion on the imperial side, where he had felt most secure. In his opinion 
his own policy was a 'schote (sheet) anchor' of peace. He found Gattinara 
rather inclined to continue the war; perhaps, like Francis, he occasionally 
felt that Gattinara was only abusing and mocking both kings. On the other 
hand, the French insistence on retaining Fuenterrabia ‘discomforted’ 
Wolsey more than all the diseases and incommodities he had sustained.” 
Discussions were protracted between Calais and the two courts. Wolsey’s 
articles of truce, produced on 6 November, were to be ratified by the pope 
within ten days and by the kings within six.‘ These terms had been difficult. 
Duprat had written to Louise of Savoy that the imperialists had couched 
their articles in captious and dubious wording, and would not accept the 
French minutes of points agreed. In addition the mediator could not be 
moved either by remonstrance or by gentleness. Truce would only be the 
nursemaid of greater war, and war itself more difficult to embark on in time 
of truce. Francis refused to cede on the inclusion of his allies in a truce, and 
would not give way to include the Milanese who favoured the emperor, the 
‘rebels’ of Milan. Wolsey pointed out that these rebels had declared for the 
pope, and must be covered. Finally he proposed that his terms should be 


ILP, III (ii), Nos. 1710, 1714, 1727-9, 1732, 1736, 1742, 1752, 1758, 1762-3. 
French disillusionment with the war can be traced in the writings of Clément 
Marot, who was at camp at Áttigny in the summer, where troops marched in the 
green countryside, feathers waving, fifes and drums playing; ‘la guerre est si 
doulce'. By autumn, across the Scheldt, the countryside is no longer green, winter 
comes, women and children flee, fire destroys all, even the enemy are to be pitied. 
‘That pitiless Serpent, War, has darkened the air, and Marot asks the prayers of the 
Princesses of France that Peace, sacred daughter of Jesus Christ, may descend on 
French lands. War itself may bring Peace again: Peace is followed by Prosperity, 
Pride and Luxury; Contention and then War follow; and from War springs 
Poverty, then Humility, and finally Peace once more. (Clément Marot, Oeuvres 
Diverses, ed. C. A. Mayer (1968), Rondeau XXXI, p. 100; Les Építres, ed. C. A. 
Mayer (1958), Épitre III, pp. 105-12, and App. I, pp. 280-2.) 

ILP, III (ii), Nos. 1728, 1735-6, 1742. 
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discussed with the French by the Master of the Rolls, that an agreed version 


. should be produced and sent to the French king, and then if he agreed it, to 


the emperor. If not agreed, the cardinal would return to England. The 
^ French thought this procedure very long: ‘il nous semble que ce circuit 
qu’il prend sera bien long’. Wolsey complained that the French terms had 
given him a bad night: ‘disait que nostre plume luy avoit donné une 
mauvaise nuit’. ‘The Frerich were patently nonplussed by his remarks. 

The final proposal was eighteen months truce with ‘communication’, 
the normal phrase to cover the comings and goings of merchants, students, 
and what we should now term bona fide travellers, to include the Venetians. 
Fortresses held might be provisioned (an obvious stipulation for Tournai), 
French suzerainty in Flanders and Artois would be waived during the truce, 
and each side would nominate those they wished to be included. The truce 
was to stand even if the pope did not ratify, and Henry was to be conservator. 
Each side was still continuing the diplomatic contest: Francis would like 
Duprat home, in view of the news from Italy, but might agree to the truce, so 
that Wolsey would not go home with notbing.! The emperor advised 
toughness with the French; if they could not be persuaded, a truce might be 
negotiated in England. Margaret thought that Wolsey was driving the 
emperor too hard, trying to make him accept what he could not with 
honour. He was treating Charles as the emperor had told him to treat the 
French. She wished for two hours conversation with Wolsey to clear up the 
difficulties.2 Even the marriage alliance was being pressed too far, for 
Charles had said that there was no want of wives, he need not buy them so 
dear. On the truce Charles felt that the status quo on possessions was not 
honourable to him. Fuenterrabia must be restored, and the English would 
find it most helpful in a campaign in Guyenne. ‘There were long discussions 
in the imperial council, and Charles admitted that their advice was a truce, 
even without Fuenterrabia, since he owed money, could not afford to guard 
his frontiers, and would not take Tournai that year. 

Finally, however, the emperor instructed the diplomats at Calais that a 
truce could not be accepted. He had found French modifications of Wolsey's 
terms too stiff; these presumably were the ‘apostils’ which Duprat added 
in the margins of Wolsey’s proposals, and which the cardinal admitted 
wiped away the substantial part of the agreement. The French insisted that 
Tournai should be victualled during the truce, that Charles should not go to 
Italy to be crowned, that there should be French sovereignty in Flanders 
and Artois, that their allies, Lorraine, Guelders, Ferrara, Venice, should be 
included, but not the ‘rebels’ of Milan. Francis protested that while Charles 
was an enemy he would do with him the worst he could, but that when they 


1In November, John Stuart duke of Albany, heir presumptive to the Scottish 
throne, returned to Scotland. He had been detained in France, at the request of the 
English, and their suspicion that he would and did escape with French connivance 
undoubtedly embittered Anglo-French relations at Calais (LP, ITI (ii), Nos. 1613, 
1631, 1761, 1811, 1833). 

2Barrillon, ii. 316 et seg.; LP, III (ii), Nos. 1749, 1752, 1758, 1762. 
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should be friends he would treat him as a friend. There was some talk of 


exchanging Fuenterrabia for Tournai, but‘otherwise clearly agreement was 
no nearer, and the nuncio still had reservations. ‘The truce, that ‘narrow’ 


_ point to which Wolsey had brought negotiations, eluded him. He consoled 


P 


the king and himself by arguing that delay, even in this, might be helpful; 
* the French would be weakened in Tournai and Navarre, and it was better 
. to ‘suffer these princes (the imperialists) to ruffle with the said French King, 
. and infest him in all parts for the consumption of his treasure which is 


almost clearly extenuate, than suddenly to take this truce now, when he can 
do no more harm?.? 

Wolsey and the emperor then fell back on the final way out: postpone- 
ment. -There should be embassies sent to England, where the matter would 


be settled. Francis clearly wished his ambassadors to depart. In this 


atmosphere, Wolsey made his last efforts, on 20 and 21 November. The 
French ambassadors dined with the cardinal, where they found the imperial 


'. ambassadors, and Audiencier Hanneton, newly arrived from the emperor 


with the rebuff that Charles must consult Spain before accepting a truce. 
Wolsey then proposed a simple truce, presumably with no detailed pro- 
visions on territory, sovereignty, etc. The French proposed a simple truce 


excluding Italy, and if necessary the handing over of Tournai to Henry, 


if they themselves were too hard pressed there. Wolsey then put three 
proposals: an abstinence of six weeks, a simple truce for eighteen months, 
this side of the mountains, and the handing over of Tournai to Henry. He 
would wait until Monday, 25 November for answers. Secretly he told 


. Gattinara that he hoped Tournai would fall by then, in any case Charles 


could buy the city from Henry. The French record states that there were 
many discussions on peace, the repose of Christendom and its defence. 
Wolsey declared that Fuenterrabia had been the greatest hindrance to peace. 
He offerered to forego an instalment of the French pension, and to secure 
the i a of the imperial pension for Naples, if the French would dis- 
gorge Fuenterrabia. Finally, he was content that the French should leave, 
if one of them remained behind. Wolsey had taken Duprat aside, and spoken 
things which the latter promised to report verbally to his master. If the 
effect followed Wolsey’s words, said Duprat, then Francis would be well 
content with the cardinal. He should write often to him, as did the king of 
Spain.? 


IL P, IH (ii), Nos. 1749, 1758, 1762, 1776, 1765; Barrillon, ii. 283 et seg. Duprat's 
obstinacy in small matters was mentioned to Francis by the English ambassadors, 
with the request that he be instructed not to be so difficult. 

? As conservator of the truce, Henry had objected to taking an oath to it, thinking 
this would endanger Wolsey's oath to the stricter alliance at Bruges. Wolsey 
agreed, praising the king's judgetnent; the whole council could not have ‘more 
deeply perceived or spoken herein'. As conservator, the king could declare against 
whoever broke the truce. 

SLP, III (i), Nos. 1793-4; Le Glay, ii. 524 et seq. Tournai fell on 30 Nov., 
perhaps with some treachery, for the emperor had been informed that the former 
master of the works, who had built the castle, would tell him how to take the city 
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This was the end of the effort it negotiations, with Wolsey clearly 
approaching first one side and then the other, and making confidential re- 
marks to each in turn. As Gattinara’s procés-verbal states, what pleased one 
side did not please the other, though the cardinal has worked without ceasing. |. 
Wolsey finally invited ambassadors to go to England with him, hoping to 
accomplish in winter, with its cold, what had been preventéd by the heat of 
anger and indignation, inflaming the hearts and wills of princes. By 26 
November Ambassador Surian reported that the truce had vanished into, 
smoke. 

The French departed from Calais on 22 November, leaving behind 
Duprat's brother, Thomas, bishop of Clermont and one Denis Poillot. The 
stage was now set for the final acts. Already on' 19 November the Duchess . 
Margaret had written to Henry at Wolsey's suggestion praising the Anglo- 
imperial alliance as contributing to the universal good of Christendom. 
Charles also was primed to do this, while Henry wrote to the emperor 
recapitulating the terms of agreement. At Calais Wolsey further elaborated 
on his peace efforts, the need for truce, and his own need to be in England. 
From Oudenarde the emperor wrote hoping that Wolsey might accomplish 
in England what he had failed to achieve at Calais; the resident imperial 
ambassador might continue the work. For the last time, the emperor pleaded — . 
for the neutrality of Burgundy, which Wolsey had promised at Bruges to - 
secure. The county, from its confidence in Wolsey, was unprovided with 
troops. At Calais on 24 November Gattinara, de Mesa and others on one 
side and Wolsey and the papal nuncio on the other, put their hands to the 
agreement, the “treaty of Bruges’. They had gone to mass together: 

On Sunday our lady daye my lord went then solemly to our lady churche and with 
him the popys ambassator and the emperoure and that daye dined with my 


lorde, but the frenchmen [the ambassadors left behind by Duprat] wold not appere 
for disdayne that daye. 


Wolsey wrote the next day to Charles emphasising that he would have as 
much regard to imperial honour as to that of his own master. Charles was 
elated by news from Italy, and awaiting that from Tournai. He kept the 
feast of St. Andrew, patron saint of old Burgundy, at Oudenarde. Wolsey 
in his turn left Calais on 27 November, proceeding to the king at Bletchingly. 
Ironically, Francis had on 24 November accepted the abstinence, and the 
handing over of Tournai to Henry; the Anglo-French marriage alliance must 
stand, however. At Dover, Wolsey, forced no doubt by events, dismissed 
the news as a French ruse to sow dissension among the new allies, and to 
renew the Anglo-French alliance, and as a confession of their inability to 
succour Tournai? 


(LP, III Gi), Nos. 1786, 1789). The city could be battered in two places (a plan was 
sent to the emperor); the wall was rotten at one side and water could be drained out 
of the ditch. 

1Barrilion, ii. 326; Granvelle, pp. 239-41; SPV, No. 371. 

2 LP, III Gi), Nos. 1796-8, 1801, 1803, 1806, 1808, 1811, 1815, 1839; Hall, i. 232; 
Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 111 pp. 394-5. 'The French king had earlier declared that 
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Here ended the supreme effort of Wolsey's diplomatic career. Was he 
genuinely working for peace? How much conscious deceit was there in his 
conduct? It is most difficult to say. That he was moved and motivated by a 
wish for peace is certain, but it was to be a peace on advantageous terms, an 
alliance of profitif not a universal peace, and certainly something for his own 
and his master's honour: it was difficult to tell which came first. It seems 
clear that he often exaggerated the degree of unity which might be achieved, 
and sometimes the degree of unity even between himself and Henry, a 
separate subject but one of endless fascination.! For Wolsey peace was part 
of a great design, if not universal peace followed by a crusade, then a new 
order, 1521 style, in the form of close alliance. In 1521 it was close alliance 
with the emperor, with reform in ecclesiastical matters, and an ultimate 
crusade. But all was to be built on the destruction of France. Through the 
last element the settlement forfeits any claim to be a peace. The element of 
national and personal ambition is strong. Perhaps one should view the 
whole matter as one views projects of crusade. Universal peace was some- 
thing at which emperors, kings and popes should aim. Kings were peace- 
makers, and dispensers of justice. Popes, in their concern for spiritual 
welfare, should keep Christendom in peace and quiet. The humanists, with 
their inclination to friendships and allegiances which transcended national 
boundaries, and their genuine horror of war, urged the cause in new and 
eloquent terms. At the court of the emperor, as at those of his two rivals, 
these influences made what headway they could against the demands of 
practical politics and national ambitions. 

Perhaps the final word on Wolsey himself should be that he enjoyed 
diplomacy, and that universal peace was the supreme aim of a diplomatic 
career. Itwasadelightto him to negotiate with the great, to feel that emperor 
and king, queen mother and duchess of Savoy waited on his words, would 
even write at his dictation. In November 1521, both the emperor and his 
aunt wrote, at Wolsey's request, to Henry, praising the Anglo-imperial 
alliance. Charles, on being informed that his letters were ‘plus maigres’ 
than Wolsey's draft, protested that he had kept as close to the substance as 
possible, only changing points of language; however, hesent another version, 
word for word as in the draft, and said that the cardinal might use either. 
he would rather have Princess Mary for his son than the daughter of the king of 
Portugal ‘with all the spices that her father hath’ (LP, III (ii), No. 1303). After 
the breakdown of the conference, Francis issued a declaration of his own work for 
peace, and a justification of his own conduct, the emperor having defied him without 
reason (zbid., No. 1815). He was still hoping to deflect England from the imperial 
cause. In May 1522, just before the English declaration of war, he told the English 
ambassador that he wondered at the English alliance with the emperor, who had no 
money, and would need two purses to continue what he had begun (tbid., No. 2226). 

1 During the conference, Henry fought back at Wolsey’s proposals on the armed 
help for the emperor, and also at his sanguine hopes of peaceful continuance of the 
wine trade with France (LP, III (i), Nos. 1594, 1611). At home, Pace was driven 
out of his mind with loss of sleep and appetite: ‘It was lately the King's pleasure to 
dispute with your grace, and now it is his pleasure to hold his peace, whereof I for 
my part am right glad’ (ibid., No. 1629). 
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Margaret also wrote her letters to order, changing only 'l'adresse du 
langaige’. 

The years 1520 and 1521 were the period of close personal relationship: 
Margaret refers to herself as Wolsey’s good mother, and wishes for two 
hours conversation to clear up difficulties. Louise calls him ‘mon fils et 
bon amy’ and he no doubt remembered his discussions with her in 1520. 
She herself knew the value of personal contact: Francis would perhaps 
agree to peace if he and Henry could meet, but not ‘upon mere letters’. 
Francis declared that Wolsey was the person on whom he relied wholly in the 
matter of the 'amity'. He declared his faith in Henry and in Wolsey, hoping 
only for good from them, and protesting that if England declared war on 
the emperor's side, he would take treaty with no other princes, but trust only 
in God and revenge himself. The emperor, in his turn, drew Wolsey to 
Bruges, and took careto visit him frequently. Elated by imperial confidences, 
the cardinal wrote to Henry that he (the king) was now not only ruler of his 
own realm, ‘but by your wisdom and counsel Spain, Italy, Almayne and 
these Low Countries, which is the greatest part of Christendom’.! 

No doubt there was positive delight in his own power to mediate, to suit 
his manner to the occasion, to win confidence and extract agreement. The 
secret interview, the aside in the closet, the meeting on the garden steps, 
the quiet meal in private; all these were meat and drink to him, as were the 
more public occasions with which he is mainly associated: his processions 
with cross and pillars and golden trappings, his entries at the Field of Cloth 
of Gold, or into the city of Bruges, his part in the great church ceremonies 
at which treaties were proclaimed and oaths taken. The Calais-Bruges 
conference was particularly his affair. Perhaps in 1520 he had been over- 
shadowed by the young monarchs, with their tournaments, dancing and 
royaltriumphs. In 1521 he was mediator and still papal legate; his was the 
key position and he exacted it to the full. He represented his king ‘en 
pompe et triumphe magnifique et sumptueux’, ‘furnished in all degrees 
and purposes most likest a great prince, which was much to the high honour 
of the King's majesty and of his realm’. The king was thankful to God that 
he had such a chaplain, ‘by whose counsel, devotion and industry, he had 
been able to achieve greater things than all his predecessors in so many wars 
and battles '.2 

A final glimpse at Wolsey's diplomatic methods may close this study. 
Brandi has him listening with indifference to the extravagant demands and 
insolent speeches of either party. This is too cold; the accent was on restraint. 
Wolsey was there to mediate, and his restraint rather than his indifference 

iLP, III (i), Nos. 1202, 1517, 1904, 1953-4; Barrillon, ii. 277, for the letters 
dictated by Wolsey (LP, IIT (ii), Nos. 1782, 1787, 1808). 

2Granvelle, p. 125; Cavendish, pp. 14, 23, cf. Wolsey's state on his 1527 embassy 
to France (ibid., p. 50); LP, III (ii), No. 1519. The expenses of Wolsey's embassy, 
including purchase of black velvet, scarlet, and red cloth for his gentlemen, yeomen, 


clerks and children of the chapel, amounted to £2346 13s. 6d. (British Museum, 
Harley MS. 620; abstracted in The Chronicle of Calais, ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden 


Soc., 1846), pp. 94-9). 
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is what the French and imperial records reveal. His career in this field was 
already distinguished. Cavendish wrote of him: ‘he had a special gift of 
natural eloquence with a filed (polished) tongue to pronounce the same, that 
he was able with the same to persuade and allure all men to his purpose’. 
At Calais and Bruges his variant manner came into full play.! He himself 
wrote that he had countered the arguments of the imperial council 'some- 
times with sharp words, and some time in pleasant manner’. His capacity 
for flattering promises was apparently well known. Charles warned him, 
after his return to Calais from Bruges, that he would not win the French by 
fair words alone; he must use threats. Wolsey evidently used both, for 
Gattinara mentioned his threats and fair words. He had his blunter style. 
Charles asked, so the English ambassadors wrote, for “some of your sober 
countenances and sayings’ (to be used on the French) and on an earlier 
occasion Wolsey was asked to use his ‘round and plain fashion’ to the pope.” 
In such manner, he could no doubt tell home truths, as when, at Calais, he 
told the French that it was not worth putting all Christendom at war for the 
sake of a young prince (Navarre). He expatiated on the diabolical character 
of the treaty of Noyon. He boasted, cryptically, that he could make a better 
bargain at a fair in England, presumably than the terms being discussed. 
He could, indeed, rail and rant; in 1522 he told the Venetian ambassador 
that the French must be exterminated, and later inveighed against the 
Venetians themselves, promise-breakers, lowest of all potentates. He did not 
always choose his occasion, as in 1522 when, during high mass at Canterbury, 
and with the king and emperor present, he sent for the Venetian ambassadors 
to both princes and argued about the galleys to be commandeered for 
the imperial voyage to Spain. 

On other occasions, it was the telling, and often homely, anecdotes which 
pointed his argument. At Calais, discounting a report of papal duplicity, he 
reminded the ambassadors of the boy Papirius, who shamed his mother’s 
curiosity by reporting to her that the Senate was to introduce a law permitting 
men to have two wives. As has been noted, Wolsey at one stage compared 
imperial demands to those of a man asking for a forest when he only needed 
seven or eight trees.4 Such asides are small glimpses of him at work. The 
general impression at Calais and Bruges is of reticence, restraint and un- 
remitting labour in face of the uncompromising and overwhelming demands 
of both parties. The Doge wrote of Wolsey’s incredible fatigue and vigils in 
order to make peace, and the Venetian ambassador, Contarini, thought he 
would have secured peace had he not been thwarted. Margaret duchess of 
Alencon spoke of his labours for peace, even to the day of battle; the French 
were impressed by his handling of Duprat, his interview even when illness 
kept him in his bed. An imperial ambassador was received at 8 a.m. in the 


1 Brandi, p. 161; Cavendish, p. 14 (cf. ibid., p. 12). 

2 LP, III (ii), Nos. 1502, 1652, 1717, 1765, 2103. 

? Barrillon, ii. 280; Le Glay, ii. 209; LP, III (ii), No. 1584; SPV, Nos. 467, 463, 
555. 
4See p. 182 above. 
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final days of negotiation. The cardinal himself wrote of how he laboured 
and reasoned with both sides, and how his appetite and sleep were taken 
away.! There seems no reason to deny him the title which he won in 1527, 
when on embassy to France ‘there were made divers pageants for joy of his 
coming, who was called there and in all other places within the realm of 
France as he travelled, Le Cardinal Pacifique; and in Latin, Cardinalis 
Pacificus'. We may allow this even if, as Professor Scarisbrick has suggested, 
the scheme for peace was ‘over-laid with vanity and power lust’. In 1521, 
as in 1527, Wolsey was sometimes carried away, perhaps by his own elo- 
quence, into grandiose schemes, and schemes which had a strong element 
of advantage for England and his own glory. But he had held the conference 
together, kept alive some reminders of the need for peace, and of the duties 
of princes to secure it. Perhaps his mood was throughout over-confident, 
but he made a laborious attempt, and, as in 1527, found disillusionment. 
Duprat reported him as very discontented with what he had achieved.The 
final sour reflection came in 1524, by which time he wished that 'he had 
broken his arms and legs when he stepped on shore to go to Bruges'. 
Skelton's harsh words may have rung in his ears: 


'Treatinge of trewse restlesse, 
Pratynge for peace peaslesse. 
The countrynge at Cales 
Wrange us on the males (purses).2 


JOYCELYNE G. RUSSELL 


1Granvelle, p. 159; Barrillon, ii. 267; Cal. S.P. Spanish, Nos. 347, 382; LP, III 
(i1), Nos. 1602, 1728, 1736, 1793, 1581; SPV, Nos. 345, 426. 

2Cavendish, p. 53; Scarisbrick, p. 143; Cal. S.P. Spanish, Further Supplement 
1513—44, p. 392; John Skelton, ‘Why come ye not to court’, in The poetical works: 

with some account of the author and his writings, by A. Dyce (1843), i ii, 29. Wolsey 
gained the abbey of St. Albans, estimated at a good £10,000, in recompense, so the 
king said, for his expenditure at the conference (LP, ITI (ii), No. 1759). 


Disputed Inheritances: Some Difficulties of the 
Nobility in the Late Sixteenth and Early 
Seventeenth Centuries’ 


PROFESSOR Stone’s encyclopaedic study of the affairs of the nobility from 
1558 to 1641 has not yet been fully digested by historians. But its emphatic 
assertion that the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries was an 
abnormally difficult period for landowners has not been contested. Rather 
it has even been supported by the most searching critic of Stone’s work.? 
The uncertainty surrounding the inheritance of the estates of the nobility 
following the failure of the direct male line of the family must have con- 
tributed to the difficulties of the peerage. The failure of the direct male line 
was not uncommon among the sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
peerage. Of the seventy-four peerages which existed during the period 
1558 to 1601 twenty-five had failed in the male line by 1640.3 The aim of this 
study is to explore the possible effects of this failure on the nobility in general, 
but with special reference to the Stanleys earls of Derby. Often when there 
was no direct male heir to a peerage the dignity descended to the collateral 
male heir (a brother or nephew, uncle or cousin). Such a situation was far 
from a remote possibility; between 1558 and 1640 there were at least 
fourteen such collateral descents.4 Moreover, collateral descents presented 
especially serious problems at this time for landowners who wanted to keep 
their inheritances intact. The ambiguous nature of contemporary land law 
resulted in much uncertainty as to the devolution of estates; and often they 
were claimed by female issue (usually daughters) as heirs general. Therefore, 
in order to understand the predicament of landowners at this time it will be 
necessary, first of all, to explain the legal background to the period and to 
trace the origins of the confusion in the land law. Some of the family disputes 

lI am deeply indebted to Dr. R. M. Jeffs for his advice and encouragement at 
every stage in the preparation of this article. 

2L. Stone, The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558—164r (Oxford, 1965), especially 
pp. 156-89; J. H. Hexter, ‘The English aristocracy, its crises and the English 
Revolution, 1558—1660', Jour. British Studies, viii no. 1 (Nov. 1968), 40-52. 

3 Stone, pp. 166—74; J. P. Cooper, ‘T'he counting of the manors’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 
and ser., viii (1955-6), 377-8. Cf. also T. H. Hollingsworth, Demography of the 
British Peerage, Supplement to Population Studies, xviii no. 2 (1964), especially his 
conclusions on the high level of mortality and incidence of childlessness among the 
late 16th- and early 17th-cent. peerage. 

4The following heads of the noble families of 1559 died before 1640 without 
direct male issue, but left females (usually daughters) as heirs general: 6th earl of 
Northumberland (1572), 6th Lord Abergavenny (1587), 3rd earl of Rutland (1587), 
Viscount Howard of Bindon (1591), 3rd Lord Chandos (1594), roth Lord Dacre 
(1594), 5th earl of Derby (1594), znd Lord St. John (1596), 2nd Lord Hunsdon 
(1603), 3rd earl of Cumberland (1605), 7th earl of Shrewsbury (1616), 6th earl of 
Rutland (1632), 4th earl of Bath (1637) and 2nd earl of Exeter (1640). 
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between heirs male and heirs general resulting from the legal confusion will 
be examined, notably that of the Stanleys from 1594 to 1610. An attempt 
will be made to assess the effects of such disputes, and, finally, to point to the 
way in which a solution was found to the general problem of the instability 
of landed inheritances. 

In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the land law was 
passing through the most fluid stage of its development.! This is the 
background to the predicament of landowners at that time. The state of the 
land law at any period is explicable mainly in terms of the demands of 
society. The uncertainty of the land law sprang primarily from the con- 
flicting aims of landowners. The law could not reconcile their twin desires: 
(1) to alienate and dispose of their estates freely, and (ii) to prevent their heirs 
fromenjoying thatvery freedom to alienate which they wanted for themselves. 
The efforts of the law to resolve this conflict can be traced at least to the 
property legislation of Edward I. The statute Quia Emptores (1290) 
recognized the principle of free alienation of land; the statute De Donis 
Conditionalibus (1285) prevent the holders of conditional fees from alienating 
their property, so ensuring that the wishes of the settlors were carried out. 
By the mid fourteenth century De Donis had been interpreted by the courts 
so as to allow entails of limitless duration, protecting heirs, remaindermen 
and reversioners from alienation by a tenant in tail. But such strict entails 
were naturally disliked by heirs who wanted to sell land or make provision 
for their children. In their search for legal means to break entails they were 
helped by the common law which frowned upon unbarred entails as frus- 
trating the principle of free alienation. Therefore, in the mid fifteenth 
century legal sanction was given to an instrument to combat strict entails, 
the common recovery, a collusive real action which evaded any limitations 
put on the land by settlors. ‘This device, although not yet regularized, was 
recognized first in T'altarum’s case (1472) and by the early sixteenth 
century it was the established method by which a tenant in tail broke settle- 
ments made by his ancestors. In Capell's case (1581) the common recovery 
was fully developed to bar the issue, the remaindermen and the reversioners 
from the entail. By the early sixteenth century an even simpler method of 
barring entails, by fine, was also in use. Indeed landowners who attempted 
to bind their tenants in tail by inserting clauses of perpetuity in their 
grants, making the titles to all the estates void if any were alienated, met with 
little success. The common law turned its influence decisively against 
attempts to create ‘perpetuities’ or unbarrable entails. In a series of cases 
from 1579 to 1620 contingent remainders were so narrowly defined as to 
make void all settlements except a remainder to the heirs of a living person. 
Contingent remainders that implied the creation of an unbarrable entail for 


1 For this account of legal developments I have relied heavily on Sir W. Holds- 
worth, A History of English Law, iii (4th edn., 1935), iv (and edn., 1937), vii (2nd 
edn., 1937), T. F. T. Plucknett, A Concise History of the Common Law (sth edn., 
1956) and A. W. B. Simpson, An Introduction to the History of the Land Law (Oxford, 
196r). 
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a lengthy period were struck down.! 'It is indeed a good exercise for a 
student of the history of real property to try to contrive a perpetuity under 
the rules of the medieval law; he will find he cannot do so. ? 

'The land law failed to react quickly enough to meet the demands of those 
landowners who realized the inherent dangers of freedom of alienation and 
the ease with which the law enabled estates to be broken up. ‘This was one 
` reason for the popularity of the use, for it lay outside the jurisdiction of the 

common law.? Uses were protected by chancery and enabled landowners 
to control their-property more strictly than under common law rules biased 
against lengthy estate settlements; above all, uses allowed landowners to 
dispose of their estates by will, which was impossible at common law. But 
the use was doubly valuable to landowners. The separation of the legal 
estate and the equitable estate by vesting the land in feoffees to uses not only 
gave the landowner the power of devise of his estates but also enabled him to 
avoid the feudal incidents owed to the Crown by virtue of land held zn capite 
of the Crown. Under the pressure of financial difficulties and as part of a 
wider programme of the revival of fiscal feudalism Henry VIII introduced 
the Statute of Uses and Enrolments in 1535, in order to vest the legal estate 
in the person who got the benefit from the land, the cestui que use, and not 
in the feoffee or feoffees to use. In future landowners would not be able to 
deprive-the Crown of its feudal dues. The legal estate in land would pass 
"from father to son and the Crown would be able to enforce its rights of primer 
seisin, wardship and marriage. This was naturally irksome to landowners, 
but their dislike of the provisions of the Statute of Uses was intensified by 
their consequent loss of control over the devolution of their estates, and it is 
known that the statute played a contributory part in forcing many land- 
owners into rebellion under the banner of the Pilgrimage of Grace.5 So 
unacceptable politically was the statute and so strong was the opposition to it 
that Henry VIII was compelled to restore to landowners their power of 
devise of their land, which they had previously exercised by means of the use. 
The Statute of Wills (1540) allowed landowners to devise by will two thirds 
of their land beld by knight service and all of the land held in socage. 

The legislation of 1535 and 1540 undoubtedly recognized the ability of 
landowners to settle their property, and indeed the machinery to do this was 
improved. Nevertheless in its immediate effects on the land law the legis- 
lation of 1535 and 1540 was nothing short of disastrous. Uses were hence- 


1Simpson, pp. 48-53, 77-86, 118-29, 195-204; Holdsworth, iii. 111-20; vii. 
193—214. 

2Simpson, p. 199. 

3 For the origin of the use and its development before the Statute of Uses, cf. J. L. 
Barton, “The Medieval Use’, Law Quart. Rev., lxxxi (1965), E J. M. W. Bean, 
The Decline of English Feudalism (Manchester, 1968), ch 

^E. W. Ives, ‘The genesis of the Statute of Uses’ , Eng. "Hist. Rev., Ixxxii (1967), 
673-97; J. Hurstfield, ‘The revival of feudaliam in car Tudor England’, History, 
XXXVI (1952), 131—45; Bean, chs. v, vi 
5 e S. L. Davies, ‘The Pilgrimage of Grace reconsidered’, Past and Present, no. 41 

1968), 6r. 
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forth the concern of the common law and not the chancery. Consequently 
‘the common lawyers... had in their hands a vastly augmented mass of 
law, much of it comparatively new, and much of it in an amorphous con- 
dition’.! Faced with such a situation the common law courts were uncertain 
in their attitude to the settlement of estates. In this they were not helped by 
the Statute of Uses itself, which had failed to execute all uses, and it became 
possible to argue that uses for terms of years did not come within the scope - 
of the statute. But, more seriously, the courts vacillated on whether uses 
which were executed by the statute, so vesting the legal estate in the cestui 
que usent, ought to be subject to common law rules: At first common law 
rules governing the descent of estates were contravened by legal decisions 
which upheld the validity of springing and shifting uses, binding the descent 
of lands in accordance with the landowner's wishes. The result was that 
conveyances were made to settle land by uses by means of executory devices 
laid down in the settlor’s will. The confusion was increased even more when 
the courts realized the implication of their earlier interpretation: that uses 
could be, and were being, made to create unbarrable entails. Therefore, the 
bias of the common law against 'perpetuities' began to reassert itself, and 
the courts began to bring their practice regarding executory devices into line 
with their attitude to contingent remainders. The decision in Chudleigh’s 
case (1595) ensured that executory devices limiting estates by way: of uses. 


were subject to the same common law rules as contingent remainders. . 


Executory devices for terms of years were allowed a precarious existence, 
but until 1620 all future estates in land were viewed with suspicion and 
hostility. Indeed it is safe to say that no settlement made after the Statute 
of Uses and before 1620 was certain of being upheld. The Statute of Uses, as 
Bacon wrote in 1600, had brought chaos to an already fluid land law: 


I have chosen to read upon the statute of Uses, made 27 H. VIII. ch. 1o., a law 
whereupon the inheritances of this realm are tossed at this day, as upon a sea, in 
such sort that it is hard to say which bark will sink, and which will get to the haven: 
that is to say, what assurances will stand good, and what will not.2 


It is not surprising that such a chaotic legal situation produced the con- 
ditions ripe for disputes between the collateral heir male and heirs general, 
if there was no direct male heir to succeed to his grandfather’s or father’s 
peerage and estates. In such conditions scant regard was paid to the will 
of the last noble landowner, because the uncertainty of the land law allowed 
all settlements to be brought into question. A lengthy dispute was, there- 
fore, inevitable. It is proposed, first of all, to examine the dispute over the 
title to the barony of Abergavenny which began in 1587. Although the 
evidence is not conclusive it will be suggested that perhaps the claimants to 
the title of Abergavenny were attempting to break out of the vicious circle 
of the law regarding settlements. Disputes that, unlike the Abergavenny 
case, were decided by the land law were bound to be settled arbitrarily. 

1Plucknett, p. 590. 


2The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. J. Spedding et al. (1859), vil. 395, quoted in 
Holdsworth, vii. 118. 
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The chaotic state of the land law and the passion for litigation gave rise to case 
after case in which this or that form of settlement came under review, to be upheld 
or struck down for reasons which appeared incomprehensible at times to lawyers, 
let alone their clients.! 


Consequently, in disputes that depended on the land law, extra-legal 
considerations were very important, and success or failure in such disputes 
hinged less on legal argument than on such factors as the strength of influ- 
ence which could be wielded on behalf of one side or the other, and also on 
biological accidents. Indeed, so uncertain was the course of such disputes 
that one can trace three possible widely differing conclusions to them: 
first, the dispersal of the estates among the heirs general; secondly, the 
ability of the heir male to secure control of the estates, and thirdly, a com- 
promise settlement of the conflicting claims agreed outside the court. Studies 
of the Talbot dispute beginning in 1616, the Manners dispute after 1587 
and, at greater length, the Stanley dispute from 1594 to 1610 will illustrate 
the common features of such disputes—the legal chaos, the challenge to the 
will of the testator and the failure to reach a solution at law—as well as the 
peculiar characteristics of each, which determined the differing outcome in 
each case. 

So disadvantageous were the effects of disputes surrounding the inheri- 
tance of land that they produced a search for a means of attacking the root 
cause of the trouble. It was evident that if landowners were to attain sure 
control over the disposal of their estates then the settlements they made must 
be upheld in law and be binding on their successors. In the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries tentative efforts were made to establish the 
validity of such settlements; but a satisfactory legal solution was not finally 
achieved until the second half of the seventeenth century.? It is possible that 
the notion that baronies by tenure descend ipso facto in tail male was put 
forward in the late sixteenth century as an effort to escape from the tangle 
of the law regarding settlements. If this was the intention then this develop- 
ment proved to be a cul-de-sac in the search for a permanent solution to the 
legal problem. Indeed there was no proper legal precedent for the notion. 
In 1433 John Arundel successfully claimed the earldom of Arundel on the 
grounds that he held Arundel Castle, but political, rather than legal, con- 
siderations seem to have determined his success.3 Historically also the con- 
cept of barony by tenure had lost all significance by the fourteenth century, 
if not before; it had been superseded by the development of baronies by 
writ.^ Baronies created by writ of summons to parliament, however, could 


1Simpson, p. 219. 

2See below, p. 215. 

3 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iv. 441; F. B. Palmer, Peerage Law in England (1907), 
p. 179; Lords’ Committee touching the Dignity of a Peer, 3rd Rept. (1820), p. 115. 

4I. J. Sanders, English Baronies: a Study of their Origin and Descent 1086-1327 
(1960), p. v; S. Painter, Studies in the History of the English Feudal Barony (Baltimore, 
1943), pp. 53-6; F. M. Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism r066—1166 
(1932), pp. 83-113; R. R. Reid, ‘Barony and thanage’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxv (1920), 
161-99; Palmer, p. 78. 
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descend to female issue as heirs general.! Therefore, in the conditions of the 
late sixteenth century it is possible that the contrary principle, that a barony 
by tenure descends in tail male, was put forward with the intention of bring- 
ing some definition to the otherwise confused land law. If this principle were 
accepted, then the implication would be that the estates ought also to descend 
to the heir male, since the estates were inseparably linked to the barony. 


The notion of barony by tenure was the central issue in the dispute over 
the title to the barony of Abergavenny after the death of Henry Nevill, 6th 
Lord Abergavenny, in 1587. Both Henry's only daughter and heir general, 
Mary, and his heirs male, Edward Nevill and his son, also called Edward, 
claimed the descent of the barony. On three separate occasions, in 1587-8,3 
15984 and 1604,5 Edward Nevill and, after his death in 1588, his son claimed 
that they were barons of Abergavenny by virtue of their possession of 
the castle and lordship of Abergavenny. But they were consistently opposed 
by the stronger legal claim of Mary and her husband, Sir Thomas Fane of 
Bodshill in Kent. Legal opinion, indeed, was unequivocably hostile to the 
unusual arguments of the heir male.6 However, a compromise agreement 
was reached in 1604. Edward Nevill the younger was created Lord Aber- 
gavenny by writ of summons to parliament, and Mary Fane became Baroness 
Despencer by royal grant, with precedence given to the latter barony over 
that of Abergavenny.’ Consequently, this arrangement was not wholly in 
Edward Nevill’s favour; his claim based on barony by tenure was rejected, 
a decision which has been followed by lawyers ever since.? 

Why did Edward Nevill and his son press such a claim for so long? Ed- 
ward Nevill, Lord Abergavenny, even raised the claim again in 1610. On 
his application the judges again discussed whether the tenure of a baronial 
castle and lordship made a man tpso facto a baron. Nevill sought a judgement 
that he was Lord Abergavenny on that basis and not by virtue of the writ 


1 Palmer, p. 97. 

2T his case has received a great deal of attention from legal historians: cf. W. 
Cruise, A Treatise on the Origins and Nature of Dignities or Titles of Honour etc. (and 
edn., 1823), pp. 45-8; N. H. Nicolas, Report of Proceedings on the Claim to the 
Barony of L'Isle in the House of Lords etc. (1829), pp. 387-90; Lords’ Committee 
touching the Dignity of a Peer, Ist Rept. (1820), pp. 434-44; Palmer, pp. 181-2. 
J. H. Round noted the confusion in their treatment of the case, and he corrected the 
most blatant errors of fact in these accounts: J. H. Round, Peerage and Pedigree: 
Studies in Peerage Law and Family History (2 vols., 1910), i. 75-88. 

3 Proceedings, Precedents and Arguments, on Claims and Controversies, concerning 
Baronies by Writ and other Honours, ed. A. Collins (1734), pp. 61-137, hereafter 
cited as Collins; Public Record Office, S.P. 12/219/7, 8, 16-22. 

4^P.R.O., S.P. 12/268/113, 114; S.P. 12/269/6, 8; British Museum, Harley MSS. 
4798 fo. x ff. ; 4749 fo. 1 f. ; 4768 fo. 1 ££. 

5 Lords Journals, ii. 345—8. 

6 Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1877 fo. 45; Round, i. 82-4. 

7 Lords Journals, ii. 345-8. 

8 E.g. the claims in the Fitzwalter barony case in 1669 and in the Berkeley peerage 
case in 1861; Palmer, pp. 182-6. 
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of summons issued to him by royal favour in 1604.1 There is no concrete - 
proof of the motives of the Nevills from 1587 to 1610, but it is suggested that 
a possible explanation for the duration of the claim of barony by tenure and 
the tenacity with which it was prosecuted is that Edward Nevill the elder 
and his son hoped by it to ensure a more certain title to the Abergavenny - 
estates. On the face of it, as son and heir of Sir Edward Nevill, brother of the 
5th Lord Abergavenny, Edward Nevill's succession to the estates seemed 
incontrovertible. Sir Edward Nevill had been attainted and executed for 
treason, but his son was restored in the blood by an act of restitution (34 & 
35 Henry VIII). Further, by his will George, 5th Lord Abergavenny, had 
settled his estates on Sir Edward Nevill and his heirs male, and this settle- 
ment had been confirmed by act of parliament (2 & 3 Philip and Mary).2 
Therefore, in 1587 Edward Nevill's claim to the Abergavenny estates was 
strong and had the statutory authority of an act of parliament. Even such a 
settlement, however, was not secure in the late sixteenth century, and Nevill 
was forced to settle the claims to the estates of Mary Fane as heir general. 
By an agreement of 16 June, later confirmed by act of parliament, Nevill 
assured estates in Kent and Sussex to Mary and her husband and her heirs 
for ever, in return for their recognition of the sth Lord Abergavenny's 
settlement.? But this latter settlement, as modified by the act of 2 & 3 Philip 
and Mary, drastically restricted the control of the Nevills over their estates. 
It was impossible either to sell the estates or to convey them to trustees to 
the use of other members of the family without first obtaining the permission 
of the heir general and the Crown, both of whom had a reversionary interest 
in the estates by the terms of the act. Mary Fane delayed the passage of two 
private acts of parliament by which Edward Nevill the younger and his son, 
Sir Henry Nevill, disposed of portions of their estate; Mary would not give 
her consent until her interests and those of her son, Sir Francis Fane, had 
been recognized and the award of 1604 of the precedence of the barony of 
Despencer over that of Abergavenny had been entered in the Lords 
Journals. Such insecurity surrounding the title to the Abergavenny 
estates may have prompted the concern of the Nevills with the principle of 
barony by tenure and the descent of such a barony in tail male. The 


! Round, i. 166-201; cf. The 12th Part of the Reports of Sir Edward Coke (1748), 
pp. 70-1. 

2D. Rowland, An Historical and Genealogical Account of the Noble Family of 
Nevill, particularly of the House of Abergavenny etc. (1830), apps. i and ii. 

3H[ouse of] L[ords] R[ecord] O[ffice], Private Act, 35 Eliz. I no. 18; P.R.O., 
C 54/1259. 

*HLRO, Private Acts, 35 Eliz. I no. 18, 43 Eliz. I no. 23; Lords Journals, ii. 243, 
245, 612—135, 622-3, 625-8. 

5A similar unusual doctrine of peerage law was unsuccessfully used in two other 
contemporary disputes between heirs male and heirs general, possibly also in an 
attempt to settle the descent of estates. In 1606 in the Clifford case (cf. below p. 211) 
the heir male, Francis, 4th earl of Cumberland, claimed the barony of Clifford on the 
grounds that it was inseparably linked to the earldom, and therefore ought to 
descend in tail male as did the earldom. This claim was apparently left unresolved: 
Collins, p. 312; Round, i. 93-4. This same doctrine of ‘attraction’ was also used by 
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` failure to establish that principle may have been the incentive for Edward 
Nevill the younger to seek an extra-legal solution to the insecurity of the title 
to his estates by purchasing the reversionary interests of the Crown in them. 
In April 1611 he paid £666 16s. 4d, to the royal exchequer for letters patent 
recognizing his possession of Abergavenny estates in Sussex, Kent, Surrey 
and Hereford and with succession in his heirs male.1 


Unlike the Abergavenny case no doubt surrounds the origin of the Talbot 
family dispute between the collateral heir male and the heirs general of the 
7th earl of Shrewsbury; it was a direct outcome of the legal uncertainty 
surrounding the rules governing the devolution of land. Gilbert Talbot, 
7th earl of Shrewsbury, died in May 1616, and, in default of direct male 
heirs, his brother Edward succeeded to the earldom as his collateral heir 
male. The succession to the Talbot estates, however, was less easily 
determinable. Earl Gilbert had three daughters: Mary, who married 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, in 1604, Elizabeth, the wife of Henry 
Grey, Lord Ruthin (later earl of Kent) from 1601, and Alathea, who married 
Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel and Surrey, before 1606.4 Their father 
left his estates apparently burdened with heavy debts. Ralph Winwood, one 
of the king’s secretaries and an executor of the seventh earl’s will, maintained 
that Earl Gilbert left £72,000 in debts and legacies. Winwood found his 
executorship burdensome; he was beset, according to his own account, by 
the earl’s creditors, some of whom even ‘threatened to make arrest or stale 
of the bodye of the said Earle in the conveyance thereof from London to 
Sheffield to be interred’.3 To add to these difficulties left by his brother, 
the new earl, Edward, was faced with the rival claims of his nieces to the 
succession to the Talbot estates. 

Earl Gilbert's intentions for the settlement of his estates are not clear 
from his will; but he had no reason to love his brother. In 1594 he accused 
Edward in star chamber of planning to kill him.* The bitter relationship 
between the brothers supports Edward Sherburn's belief that Earl Gilbert 
died ‘leaving only a matter of 1,5001. per annum to his brother, thoughe he 


the heir male in the Manners dispute (cf. below pp. 203-4). In 1616 it was the 
basis of the case of Francis, 6th earl of Rutland, for the barony of Roos against 
William Cecil, the surviving heir general of the 3rd earl of Rutland. But, like the 
principle of barony by tenure, the doctrine of ‘attraction’ had little or no precedent 
inlaw. A compromise solution was reached in the Roos case by the creation of a new 
barony of Roos for the earl of Rutland, a creation by royal favour, not on the basis 
of the doctrine of ‘attraction’: Collins, pp. 162—72; Round, i. 96. This doctrine also 
proved of little value to noble landowners in their efforts to bring certainty into the 
land law. 

! Rowland, app. iii; HL RO, Private Act, 7 Jac. I no. 41. 

2 G.E.C., Complete Peerage, xi. 715, note. 

3P.R.O., C 2 James I 539/56. 

*PCC Cope 51; Hist. MSS. Comm., rath Rept., app. iv, p. 325; Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Salisbury MSS., xv. 103. Wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury cited in this article are now in the Public Record Office and not at Somerset 
House. 
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died in possession worthe more (as is reported) than 16,000 I. land a yeare’.! 
Although their mother, Mary, countess dowager- of Shrewsbury, was 
lodged in the Tower under royal suspicion for her connection with Arabella 
Stuart and consequently was in no position to help her daughters, the 
prospects of the heirs general were improved by their connections at court. 
Mary’s husband, Pembroke, was lord chamberlain; and Alathea’s husband, 
Arundel, became a privy councillor two months after Earl Gilbert's death. 
It was perhaps due to their influence that the privy council in May 1616 
ordered the sheriffs of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire and Herefordshire to prevent Earl Edward from entering 
his brother's estates until the differences with his nieces had been 
legally settled. In March 1617 Arundel was in possession of the Talbot 
manor of Worksop and he entertained the king there on his northern 
progress.” 

The heirs ‘general, however, were not in an unassailable position. ‘Their 
uncle was able to put forward a counter-claim to the Talbot estates on the 
basis of an alleged entail made by his father, the sixth earl, limiting the 
descent of his estates to the heirs male.3 Moreover, there are indications 
that Earl Edward was able to recover some estates. Mary, countess dowager 
of Shrewsbury, excused her failure to pay her late husband’s debts by 
claiming that ‘the now Earle of Shrewsbury had possessed himself of 
a greate part of her estate’; George, Lord Carew, reported that, although 
Earl Edward had been left no estate by his brother, yet custom was working 
to the new earl's advantage, since ‘many tenants return to him’.* It was also 
believed that before his death in February 1618 Earl Edward had recovered 
estates worth £8,000 a year from the countess dowager and her daughters.5 
The law was unable to provide a solution to such conflicting claims as these 
and a long dispute seemed inevitable. But in fact the outcome was deter- 
mined speedily following the death of Earl Edward only nine months after 
his brother. His death with no son to succeed him meant the end of the 
efforts to keep the Talbot estates intact. His successor, a distant cousin, 
George Talbot, was a Catholic priest, and, although he was allowed to 
inherit the earldom, there is little reason to doubt John Chamberlain’s 
assertion that the estates of the late earl went to his nieces as heirs general.® 
The claims of Earl Edward’s widow, Jane, to the estates through her 
husband were settled by composition with the heirs general; and in 1620 
the earls of Arundel’and Pembroke entrenched their hold on the Talbot 


. 3P.R.O,, S.P. 14/87/24, Sherburn to Dudley Carleton, 17 May 1616. 
72 Acts ofi the Privy Council 1615-16, pp. 526—7; J. Nichols, The Progresses of King 


=> James I (4 vols., 1828), iii. 268. 


,. 3P.R.O., C 2 James I 827/1. 
^ 5P.RO,, C 2 James 1 539/56; S.P. 14/90/24. 

5P.R.O., S.P. 14/96/15, John Chamberlain to Carleton, 14 Feb. 1618. 

6]bid.; J. Hunter, South Yorkshire: the History and Topography of the Deanery 
of Doncaster (2 vols., 1828~31), i. 186, 197; M. F. S. Hervey, The Life, 
Correspondence and Collections of Thomas Howard Earl of Arundel (Cambridge, 
1921), p. 288. 
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estates when they. settled the claims of Sir William Cavendish to a — 
of them.1 we. 


The uncertainty besetting the Talbot family after 1616 has many parallels 
with the situation in which the Manners family found itself after the death 
of the 3rd earl of Rutland in 1587. Edward Manners, 3rd earl of Rutland, 
had no direct male heir, and he was succeeded in the earldom by his brother 
John as his collateral heir male. But all the efforts of Earl Edward to ensure 
a peaceful and permanent settlement of the estates were frustrated by the 
chaos of the land law and the desire of his successors to benefit from this 
legal uncertainty. His death was followed by a long dispute for the possession 
of the Manners estates between his brother, the new earl, and his only daugh- 
ter and heir general, Elizabeth. Earl Edward had made his intentions for the 
disposal of his estates after his death very clear; he tried to make provisions 
for every foreseeable contingency. By indenture of 19 March 1579 with Lord 
Burghley and others he conveyed the bulk of his estates to feoffees to his 
own use and then to the use of his heirs male, and, in default of male issue of 
his body, tothe use of the heirs male of his grandfather, the rst earl of Rutland. 
"This indenture in favour of his brother was confirmed by his will. But 
Earl Edward was also concerned that his daughter Elizabeth, on whom the 
barony of Roos devolved on his death, should be provided for. Therefore 
in his will he made over estates in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Essex and Lon- 
don to her and her heirs for ever. His brother John was to enter a recogniz- 
ance of £ 10,000 to keep the provisions of the will, on which condition he was 
made his brother's sole executor. Yet Edward's clear statement of his 
wishes did not ensure a peaceful settlement; a battle at law went on between 
the representatives of his heir male and heir general at least until 159 5> ang 
the matter was not finally settled until 1618. 

Both Elizabeth, Lady Roos, and her mother, Countess Dowager AR 
contested the earl's will. The countess dowager was concerned, first, on her 
own account for the possession of unconditional and conditional legacies 
bequeathed her by her husband. It took her at least two years to obtain them 
after taking her case to chancery and after pressure had been put on the heir 
male by Lord Burghley.? The principal quarrel over the wilt, however, 
developed between Earl John and his niece, Lady Roos, supported by her 
husband, William Cecil. The issue between them was complicated by the 
fact that Earl Edward had not only conveyed estates to his daughter but 
had also provided that she should have £4,000 at the age of 18, and, until 
then, £200 a year for her maintenance. She was to receive {4,000 only if her 
father had a son who would inherit all the estates; but there was room for 
doubt as to whether Lady Roos should have the £200 annuity, even if her. 


1P.R.O., C 2 James I S27/1; C. R. Mayes, ‘The sale of peerages i in early Stuart - 
England', Jour. Modern History, xxix (1957), 26-7. 

2PCC Spencer 79. 

3P.R.O., S.P. 12/201/41, 58; S.P. 12/202/21; Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rept., 
app. iv, pp. "ars fh; Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. rog no. 77; P.R.O., C 2 Eliz. I R6/56. 
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father died without direct male issue.! On the death of Earl John in 
March 1588 his interest devolved on his yourig son, Roger the fifth earl, 
and his widow, Elizabeth. Both in the court of wards and chancery they 
opposed the claims of Lady Roos and William Cecil for the {200 annuity. 
At the centre of the dispute, however, lay the uncertain devolution of the 
estates. After Earl John's death Lady Roos and her husband obtained a 
commission from the court of wards to search the evidence house at 
Belvoir for the deeds of land conveyed to her by her father's will; but 
Countess Dowager Elizabeth feared that her opponents' lawyers intended 
to challenge her husband's entail of the estates to his heirs male.? This 
argument was not necessary after the death of Lady Roos in 1591. In the 
following year her husband began proceedings in the court of wards on 
behalf of his son and namesake, Lord Roos, claiming he was the heir male of 
the 3rd earl of Rutland and so entitled to the estates conveyed by his 
grandfather's entail.^ The dispute was still in progress in 1595 and appar- 
ently no settlement was achieved before the death of William Cecil, Lord 
Roos, in 1618 without issue. His death in effect settled the problem of 
the descent of the Manners estates, for in 1618 the barony and the estates 
conveyed with it in 1587 devolved on Earl Roger's son and heir, Francis, 
the 6th earl of Rutland. 


The disputed inheritance of the Stanley family has features peculiar to 
itself, notably the complication caused by the legal position of the Isle of 
Man and the roles played by the Cecils and Sir Thomas Egerton. Yet 
. essentially it originated from the same background and general causes which 
produced the Talbot and Manners disputes: the failure of the direct male 
line and the unsettled land law. Like the earls of Shrewsbury and Rutland 
successive earls of Derby failed to settle their estates indisputably as they 
wished; executory devices and uses for the benefit of contingent remainders 
were very precarious and easily struck down. Henry, the 4th earl of Derby, 
died in November 1593, only predeceasing his son, Ferdinando, the fifth 
earl, by five months. Wild rumours of Jesuit plots, witchcraft and even the 
involvement of Burghley surrounded Ferdinando's death.$ But whatever 
its cause, it brought about a division in the Stanley family, legal entangle- 
ments and near disaster financially. Earl Ferdinando had no son, and his 
brother William as heir male became 6th earl of Derby; but the new earl 
was not allowed undisputed tenure of his brother's estates. Ferdinando's 
daughters, Anne, Elizabeth and Frances, supported by their mother, 
Countess Dowager Alice, laid claim to their father's estates as heirs general. 
Earl Ferdinando had been determined on two things: that his estates should 


IPCC Spencer 79. 

2Hist. MSS. Comm., rath Rept., app. iv, p. 260; P.R.O., C 2 Eliz. 1 R6/56. 

? Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 109 no. 77. 

*Hist. MSS. Comm., 12th Rept., app. iv, p. 298. 

5Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., v. 187. 

6Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 247 fo. 204; Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., iv. 
408, 461-3, 517; P.R.O., S.P. 12/249/92. 
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not go to his brother William, and that they should not be divided on his 
death. He endeavoured to achieve these aims five days before his death by 
a conveyance of a lease of his estates for 2,000 years to Gilbert, 7th earl of 
Shrewsbury, Thomas Lord Buckhurst, Sir Thomas Leigh and Edward 
Savage, to hold them for his widow and daughters. Further, in his will he 
provided that, to avoid his estates being “divided and dismembered into 
many parts and partitions’, they should pass intact on his death to his wife, 
Alice, ‘in Augmentation of her Dower’ for life, and then to his eldest 
daughter, Anne.! But, as has-been seen, the land law was at best uncertain 
and at worst hostile in its attitude to such estate settlements, and, like those 
of the earls of Shrewsbury and Rutland in 1616 and 1587, the settlement of 
Ferdinando, earl of Derby, in 1594 was very precarious. So unsettled was 
the land law that it was possible for Earl William to claim that his brother's 
executory devices contravened a use made in March 1570 by his grandfather, 
the third earl, conveying the Stanley estates to feoffees, including his uncle, 
Henry Stanley of Bickerstaffe, to hold them for sixty years to the use of him 
and his heirs male.? This legal impasse could only have one result: an 
extra-legal agreement. Countess Dowager Alice’s failure to have any 
success in the various lawsuits she had started against Earl William was the 
incentive for her to come to an agreement with him on 19 March 1595. The 
dowager countess agreed to allow the legal proceedings against the earl to 
lapse on the payment of £5,000 to her, £8,000 to Anne and {£6,000 each to 
Frances and Elizabeth, and both the guarantee of annual portions of 100 
marks each for the maintenance of her daughters until they married or 
attained their majority, and her full dower lands.? Both the earl and Alice . 
stood bound in surety of £10,000 each for the performance of this agreement. 
But, although William paid the first instalment of his sister-in-law’s portion, 
the agreement was bound to fail. Alice’s demand for her full dower, 
instead of an agreed jointure as the fourth earl’s widow had received, and 
her aim ‘to work her desire in the increase of her dower above all the dowagers 
that ever were of that house, to the great dishonour of the present earl, and 
the weakening of that honourable house’, was resented.* But, not for the 
last time, it was the Isle of Man that was the obstacle to a permanent agree- 
ment. The island had been granted to Sir John Stanley in 1406 and had been 
held by successive Stanleys, first as kings of Man, a title modified early in the 
sixteenth century to lords of Man.5 It was not clear whether the settlement 


1T fancashire] R[ecord] O[ffice], DDK 6/20, 11 Apr. 1594; PCC Dixy 69. 

2P.R.O., S.P. 12/253/15; S.P. 14/149/98. 

3Shropshire Record Office, Bridgewater Papers: Ellesmere Deeds, Box ii, 
1505-1603; P.R.O., S.P. 12/253/15. 

4P.R.O,, S.P. 12/253/15 and S.P. 12/255/68 give two different amounts, £1,666 
and £2,000, as the first instalment of Alice’s portion paid by Earl William. 

5Cal, Pat. Rolls 1405-8, pp. 201—2. The title ‘Rex Manniae et Insularum' was 
used as late as 1505 by the 2nd earl of Derby, but successive Stanleys merely styled 
themselves as lords of Man: Monumenta de Insula Manniae or a Collection of National 
Documents Relating to the Isle of Man, vol. iii, ed. J. R. Oliver (Manx Soc., ix, 
Douglas, 1862), pp. 27-31. 
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of 1595 included a grant of the island to the earl as he maintained; and the 
breakdown of the 1595 agreement was ensured by Alice's refusal to agree 
thatitsterms had embraced Man. Meanwhile, in 1594 the royal grant of 1406 
came under the close scrutiny of the legal advisers of the privy council. A 
fault was discovered in it, by virtue of which the island reverted to the 
Crown, and in August 1595 Queen Elizabeth appointed Sir Thomas Gerrard 
as her captain of the Isle of Man, despite Earl William's objections.! 
Running parallel to the attempts of both the heir male and the heirs 
general to confirm their claims to the Stanley estates, a legal battle was 
taking place between the countess dowager and the earl of Derby over the 
leases of the estates. The legal uncertainty about settlements enabled both 
to put forward conflicting claims to make leases and to challenge those of 
their rival by putting differing interpretations on settlements made by the 
third and fourth earls. The dispute, first, again hinged on the validity or 
otherwise of the third earl's conveyance of March 1570. Alice claimed that 
this settlement only vésted the estates in the fourth earl for life. On this 
basis she began a systematic attack on the leases made by the fourth earl, 
which ought to have terminated on the latter's death, as well as on leases 
made by Earl William. At the same time she asserted her own right to make 
leases by virtue of her grant of dower.? William, however, consistently 
maintained that the third earl’s settlement had vested the estates in the heirs 
male, and as heir male he responded by confirming the leases of his father, 
making new leases of his own and filing counter-actions against Alice's 
claims. Both Alice and William also based their right to make leases on 
their conflicting interpretations of a conveyance made by the 4th earl of 
Derby in September 1593 just before his death. 'l'he fourth earl, Henry, 
had been anxious that his debts should be wiped out, and in his will he 
conveyed his estates to four of his household officers, Richard Holland, 
Edward Warren, William Farrington and Michael Doughty, as trustees for 
this purpose. Undoubtedly the Stanley household officers were in a 
dilemma in April 1594, and not unnaturally there was a division of opinion 
among them as to where their loyalties lay. Alice clatmed that Holland, 
Farrington and Warren made over their executorship of the estates to Sir 
Thomas Leigh and Thomas Savage, trustees for her and her daughters, so 
enabling her to make new leases. In answer to this, however, it was said 
that Doughty made over his moiety of the entailed estates to Earl William, 
claiming that his three colleagues 'did refuse and waive the said assignment 
and the trust therof in them reposed and utterly refused to have or take anie 


1P.R.O., S.P. 14/253/51, Elizabeth I to the bailiffs of the Isle of Man, 1 Aug. 
1595; Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 82 fo. 26, Derby to Burghley, 10 July 1596. Cf. 
below, p. 209 for the flaw in the grant of 1406. 

?P.R.O., D.L. 1/168/D1, D2; D.L. 1/172/D7, D8, Dr2; D.L. 1/176/D3; Req 
2/197/39. 

3P.R.0., D.L. 1/172/D4; D.L. 1/176/D7. 

4PCC Dixy 66. 

3P.R.O., D.L. 1/176/Ds. 
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thinge thereto’ , giving the earl further ground to defend his position against 
the claims of the dowager countess.1 

The lack of settled doctrines governing estate settlements had resulted in 
the failure of both Earl Edward and Earl Ferdinando to determine the 
succession to their estates. The result was dispute, the legal contest over 
the leases, the breakdown of the 1595 agreement and the reversion of the 
Isle of Man to the Crown. In this predicament, however, both parties to 
the dispute could rely on the support of powerful allies. The personal 
interest of the Cecils in the dispute was guaranteed by the marriage, in 
January 1595, of Earl William and Elizabeth, Burghley's granddaughter, the 
eldest daughter of the 17th earl of Oxford. Burghley's initial opposition to 
the match was overcome after William's succession to the earldom.? Trouble 
developed, however, over William's failure to pay his wife's portion, an 
early indication of the new earl's financial predicament.3 Yt is probable also 
that any romantic attachment between the couple did not last. Rumours 
abounded that the countess had been unfaithful to her husband, who was 
jealous of her, and in July 1598 they were separated to the earl's ‘discontent- 
ment'.* But the marriage put the Cecils firmly on the side of the heir male. 
The heirs general also had a powerful patron, and one who acquired good 
reason for his partiality in the dispute. Sir Thomas Egerton had been legal 
adviser to the 4th earl of Derby, and this link was consolidated when, as 
Lord Ellesmere and holding the post of lord chancellor, he married Countess 
Dowager Alice.? This marriage also was not a success on the personal level 
and it has been said that ‘husband and wife quarrelled and schemed over the 
control of property'. Egerton made frequent complaints about his wife's 
biting tongue and, after bis death, she contested his will. Yet the lord 
chancellor's material interests bound him to the cause of the heirs general. 
In 1600 he purchased the Stanley manor of Ellesmere in Shropshire. His 


1P.R.O., D.L. 1/172/D3. Doughty had served both the 4th and sth earls of 
Derby as clerk of the kitchen. Earl William's gratitude for Doughty's loyalty in 
1594 and his service in the following years perhaps helps to explain the rise in 
Doughty’s fortunes and his purchase of lands in Lancashire: The Derby Household 
Books: the Stanley Papers, pt. ii, ed. F. R. Raines (Chetham Soc., rst ser., xxxi, 
1853), pp. 23, 84; P.R.O,, C 54/1712. 

2 B.M. Ward, The 17th Earl of Oxford 1550—1604 (1928), pp. 313-14; Brit. Mus., 
Lansd. MS. 76 fo. 172, Derby to Burghley, 13 Sept. 1594. 

3Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., v. 181, Oxford to Sir Robert Cecil, 
24 Apr. 1595. It was still not paid 18 months later; ibid., vi. 389, same to same, 
17 Sept. 1596. 

4 Ibid., vii. 339-40, 344, Edward Mylar to Cecil, 9 and 11 Aug. 1597; ibid., pp. 391— 
2, Thomas Audeley to Edward Smythe in Paris, 20 Sept. 1597; ibid., viii. 281, 
Thomas Ireland to Cecil, 30 July 1598. 

5 The Egerton Papers, ed. J. Payne Collier (Camden Soc., rst ser., 1840), pp. 96—7. 
Earl Henry bequeathed ‘one cupp of twentie nobles value to my verie approved 
good freind’ Thomas Egerton, the attorney general: PCC Dixy 66. 

EW. J. Jones, The Elizabethan Court of Chancery (Oxford, 1967), pp. 94-5. The 
sarcastic side of the dowager countess’s character is apparent from her comment to 
Sir Robert Cecil on first hearing of the proposed marriage between her brother-in- 
law and Elizabeth de Vere: ‘I hear of a motion of marriage between the Earl, my 
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son, John Egerton, also acquired a vested interest in the success of the heirs 
general, when he married Alice's second daughter, Frances. 

Both Burghley and his son, Sir Robert Cecil, pressed to bring an end to the 
dispute, and they urged William to settle the claims of the heirs general.! 
Not all the advantages, by any means, were on the side of the earl. ‘The state 
of the land law meant that the claims of the heirs general could not be 
defeated by process of law. Consequently, as in other similar disputes, the 
heirs general held an advantageous position, and there was no alternative for 
the earl but to come to a private agreement with them. The agreement, 
which was concluded in 1600, coincided with the marriage of Alice and 
Egerton, and was probably the result of the latter's political and legal ability 
in making clear Earl William's dilemma: the prolongation of a long and 
expensive legal battle, or payments to Alice and her daughters by way of 
settlement. William had to choose the latter course. The heirs general were 
to receive {£20,400 in all, consisting of £8,000 owed to them, {£11,200 for 
lands in Middlesex near Colham, and / 1,200 for the title to the lands sold 
by the earl. They were also to receive the reversion of the manor of Colham 
and that of Eynsham in Oxfordshire, and Alice was to have £2,000 for her 
daughters’ maintenance. In accordance with this agreement, arrange- 
ments were made for the conveyance of estates to ''homas Spencer and 
Edward Savage as trustees to hold them for Alice for life. On 14 April 
1602 a schedule was prepared for the sale of lands to pay this portion to the 
heirs general. Lands were conveyed to Sir Thomas Leigh, Spencer and 
Savage as feoffees for the heirs general for this purpose.? This settlement 
of 1600—2, however, was not confirmed until 1607, when the earl and the 
heirs general submitted their case to the arbitration of Lord Buckhurst, the 
lord treasurer, Gilbert earl of Shrewsbury, George earl of Cumberland, 
Lord Hunsdon and Sir Robert Cecil. The result was a private act of parlia- 
ment which confirmed William in the title and in the estates of his brother 
as had been agreed in 1600 and 1602; the only exception was that the heirs 
general failed to secure the reversion of Eynsham as they had done in 1600.4 

This was not the end of the dispute. The problem of the Isle of Man had 
resulted in the breakdown of the 1595 settlement; the agreement concluded 
in 1607 had left aside the complex issues surrounding the possession of the 
island.» ‘The basic point is that is was possible for any lawyer to find a fault 


brother, and my lady Vere, your niece, but how true the news is, I know not, only I 
wish her a better husband’; Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., iv. 527, 9 May 
1594. P.R.O., C 54/1669; Shropshire Record Office, Bridgewater Papers: Ellesmere 
Deeds, Box ii, 1505-1603. 

1Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., vi. 3, Derby to Cecil, 4 Jan. 1596; ibid., 
ix. 401, same to same, 30 Nov. 1599. 

2Brit. Mus., Microfilm 485 no. 20 (Cecil Papers vol. 78 no. 79). 

3P.R.0., C 54/1663, 14 June 1600; LRO, DDK 8/25; Bodleian Libr., MS. Carte 
72 fo. 143. 

*HLRO Private Act, 4 Jac. I no. 3. 

*5'T'his account is based on a series of papers relating to the dispute now in the Manx 
Museum Library, Douglas: Manx Museum MSS. MD 401 DDK 1716/5-7, 9; 
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in the claim of anyone to the island. The attorney general and the royal 
lawyers had found it easy in 1594 to show that the grant of Henry IV in 
1406 to Sir John Stanley was imperfect, by the legal casuistry that when 
the king 

gave Sir John Stanley the Inheritance of the Iland by letters patents there was 
mention made that the sayd Sir John Stanley had a state in it for terme of life which 
cannot be so accompted in point of lawe; because it is held that it was not in the 
Kings power to grant him that state which was then repeated seing the K. had 
geven that State to Sir John Stanley assoone as the Erle of Northumberland (from 
whome it escheated to the crowne) did commit rebellion: which was before there 
was passed any Acte to attainte the Erle of Northumberland in forme of lawe.1 


It was on these tenuous grounds that the island reverted to the Crown. It 
was just as easy for Alice and her daughters to oppose Earl William's 
arguments that he was lord of Man. Alice claimed that, by virtue of her 
husband's conveyance of 1594 and his will, the island was part of her dower 
land. William insisted that in March 1595 and on 1 November 1596 Alice 
had assured her estates, including the island, to him for £5,000. William, 
further, based his case on two settlements made by his ancestors. The first 
was made by the 2nd Lord Stanley on 13 May 1476, by which he conveyed 
all his estates to feoffees, Chief Justice Needham and his brother, Sir 
William Stanley of Holt, to hold them for the use of his heirs male. There 
is no record that in the intervening 120 years the estate passed from feoffee 
to feoffee, but on 15 August 1595 Rowland Stanley of Hooton, who, it was 
claimed, was the only surviving feoffee, conveyed the island to Earl William 
and his heirs male. This argument was easily disposed of by the lawyers of 
Alice and her daughters, who maintained that it was by no means certain 
that Lord Stanley had intended his settlement to be restricted to his heirs 
male. William also based his claim to the island on the lease of his lands ‘in 
the dominion of England' made by the third earl in March 1570 with the 
condition that the lessees should hold the estates to the use of his heirs male. 
On 3 December 1594 the surviving lessee assigned his interest to Earl 
William. This lease, however, did not survive, and it also brought out into 
the open the vexed question of whether the Isle of Man was part of the 
dominion of England or not. If it was not, then the lease of 1570 would be 
invalid as regards the island; and this was the effect of the judgement given 
in 1607, following the precedent of the allocation of her dower to the widow 
of the 2nd earl of Derby in 1523, that the island was ‘noe parcell of the Realme 
of England’.2 Consequently, given the ease with which settlements, 


Rolls Office Unlisted Papers, ‘The Case of the Isle of Man’; 241C fos. 5-6. ‘A 
Breviat for the 'T ytle of the Isle of Manne’. 

1p. R.O,, S.P. 14/27/39. 

2P.R.O., S.P. 14/27/38. Legal opinion has upheld this judgement ever since. 
Cf. Coke, Wood and Blackstone on the relationship between the English government 
and the Isle of Man; E. Coke, The Fourth Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England 
(sth edn., 1671), pp. 283-5; T. Wood, An Institute of the Laws of England etc. (4 vols., 
1820), i. 2; W. Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, ed. J. Stewart 
(23rd edn., 1854), i. 110. 
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including feoffments and leases with conditions to hold in trust, could 
be undermined in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
all the sixth earl's claims to the island could be effectively countered in 
law. 

Moreover, William and his allies, Sir Robert Cecil, now the 1st earl of 
Salisbury, and the earl of Oxford, not only had to fight against legal obstacles, 
but the case for the heirs general was put by the lord chancellor with all the 
advantages that this position gave him. The countess of Derby saw the 
plight of her husband, and told her brother, the earl of Oxford, that ' Sir Jhon 
Egerton hath taken all the K. Counsayl on his part against my Lorde’.! It 
was even rumoured that the king openly favoured the heirs general: ‘You 
may perceive, as all the world doth, how the King increaseth his graces and 
favour towards those of her (Alice’s) side, for in everything the stream 
runneth still that way’. Egerton was not able to have it all his own way, 
however. Salisbury was working hard to put pressure on the heirs general 
to make a settlement over the island with the earl. He was deeply commit- 
ted to the side of the earl and the countess, and was intent ‘that the little 
Infant [James, the future 7th earl of Derby] may be lord of his Hand againe '.* 
But Salisbury could not prevent the king from seeking the advice of the 
judges, who advised that, although in law the island belonged to the Crown, 
in equity it should revert to the Stanleys. King James eventually followed 
their advice and regranted the island to the family on the payment by the 
earl to the royal exchequer of {2,000.9 But this was a solution favourable 
to the heirs general. ‘The island was granted to trustees, the earls of Salisbury 
and Northampton, whowere to divide it between Earl William and his nieces; 
a commission was appointed to receive and divide the profits of the island 
between the two parties.9 The heirs general were consequently in a position 
to force the earl to buy their moieties. They agreed, with Salisbury’s 
prompting, to divide their share of the island amongst them (one quarter 
to the eldest, Anne, and one eighth each to Frances and Elizabeth), and 
‘whereas forasmuche as if the said Island shold be thus enjoyed in so many 
severall parts The same wold not only be verey Inconvenient to the owners 
But alsoe in the Government thereof with soe many Waighty consequences 
is so much to be regarded’, they sold their moieties in the island to Earl 
William.’ The final confirmation of the settlement had to wait until 1610, 


1P.R.0., S.P. 14/27/35, May 1607. 

2Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch and Queensberry MSS., i. 55, Sam Calvert to 
Ralph Winwood, 22 Apr. 1605. 

JHist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS., ii. 52-3, Salisbury to Henry Hastings, 5th 
earl of Huntingdon, undated, desiring him to come to London and conclude an 
agreement. Huntingdon was the husband of Elizabeth Stanley, one of the daughters 
and heirs general of Earl Ferdinando. 

^Manx Museum MSS. MD 4or DDK 1716/15, Salisbury to Elizabeth, countess 
of Derby, 22 June 1608. 

5P.R.O,, S.P. 14/27/39; Manx Museum MSS. MD 401 DDK 1716/15. 

ô Manx Museum MSS. MD 401 DDK 10/3, 30 Aug. 1607. 

7 Ibid., DDK 10/4, Salisbury and the heirs general to Derby, 2 Dec. 1607. 
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when a private act of parliament reiterated that the island was, and was to 
remain in perpetuity, in the possession of the Stanley family.1 

The need to discover a permanent solution to the circumstances which 
produced inheritance disputes was underlined by the harmful expedients to 
which landlords had to resort in order to obtain a secure title to their estates. 
Mr. Cooper has pointed to the transfer of property which must have occurred 
as a result of such disputes. After the death of Giles Bridges, Lord Chandos, 
in 1594 without direct male heirs £23,000 was paid by his heirs male, 
William Bridges and his son, Grey, in settlement of the claims of the heirs 
general. Anne Clifford, as heir general of her father, George 3rd earl of 
Cumberland, probably received £35,000 from her uncle, the fourth earl, for 
her title to the Clifford estates. In 1636 George, 7th earl of Rutland, heir 
male to his brother, the sixth earl, was attempting to buy back family estates 
from the heir general, his niece, Katherine duchess of Buckingham. The 
immediate effects of the inheritance dispute on the economic position of the 
Stanleys was no less burdensome. Moreover, the dispute hit the Stanley 
family at a particularly crucial period. In the second half of the sixteenth 
century there is evidence to suggest that the Stanley economic fortunes were 
under abnormal strain. Henry, 4th earl of Derby, had to bear the cost of 
two diplomatic missions within three years, to France in 1585 and to the 
Low Countries in 1588; and the spendthrift ways of his wife, Margaret, 
resulted in the sale of many of the estates she had inherited as a co-heiress 
of the duke of Suffolk.? It is difficult to escape the conclusion that it was in 
a state of financial weakness that the Stanleys met the harmful effects of the 
dispute over the estates which began in 1594. Lack of evidence makes it 
difficult to estimate the exact cost of the disputed inheritance to the Stanleys. 
'The legal costs involved must have been great, but neither they nor the 
sum paid to the heirs general for their interests in the Isle of Man are known. 
But at least £26,400 was paid by the 6th earl of Derby as settlement to the 
heirs general, Countess Dowager Alice and the Crown. This total is 
undoubtedly an underestimate, and the settlement was probably nearer 
£30,000, which was the estimate of the earl's servant, Ralph Wilbraham.* 
Three courses were open to the earl in the face of such a financial burden: 
to borrow on bills, bonds or Statutes; to make long and uneconomic leases; 
and, above all, to mortgage and sell land. Earl William was forced to borrow 
from, and become deeply involved with, London merchant-financiers, 
which, as many others were to find in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 


i HLRO Private Act, 7 Jac. Ino. 4. 

2 Cooper, ubi supra, p. 380 and notes 2 and 4; Hist. MSS. Comm., rath Rept., 
app. iv, p. 497. 

3Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 53 fo. 136; P.R.O., C 54/710, 731, 855. The principal 
circumstantial evidence for the strained finances of the Stanleys is an unusually high 
number of recognizances for loans entered into by Henry Lord Strange. From 
1562 to 1568 he borrowed a minimum of £2,000 and later, as 4th earl of Derby, he 
borrowed at least £8,732 from 1584 to 1593. 

*Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., ix. 405, Ralph Wilbraham to Cecil, 
2 Dec. 1599. 
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centuries, was a very risky enterprise.! In 1595-6 Earl William sold his 
manors in Cheetham and Cheetwood, near Manchester, to Sir Nicholas 
Mosley, an alderman of the city of London, and his son, Rowland Mosley, 
for £1,330. But, until the reversion of the manors had been secured from 
the Crown, Mosley would only agree to pay half the purchase price. Because 
of the agreement reached in March 1595 with the countess dowager the 
earl was desperate for money to pay the agreed portions to her and her 
daughters. The first instalment of f/7oo of the purchase price from the 
Mosleys was paid direct to the countess dowager, and the earl enlisted the 
help of Edward Rigby and Thomas Ireland, his household officers, who 
entered into bonds with Sir Nicholas Mosley with a surety of 2,000 marks 
for a loan of £700 to be repaid in two months. But there was a misunder- 
standing about the purpose of this recognizance. The earl maintained that 
the loan was not to be repaid, but was to be retained as the residue of the 
purchase price still owed by the Mosleys, which was not the interpretation 
later put forward by Rowland Mosley. He alleged that his father had inten- 
ded the transaction with Rigby and Ireland to be a straightforward loan on 
a two-month term at nearly ten per cent interest; the condition had been 
added that if the reversion of the manors was obtained from the Crown 
before the end of two months the bulk of the loan need not be repaid, but 
could be retained by the earl as the balance of the purchase price. If the earl 
was justified i in levelling the accusation at his creditors, that 'they have 
endevoured and gone aboutt to find the said Landes at an under valewe 
and rate for the more easie purchase of the Revercon thereof', then the 
Mosleys were able to ensure that the reversion was not obtained ia time and 
to make the process of bargaining with the queen’s commissioners a 
lengthy one.2 

Earl William was also seriously indebted to Sir William Stone, another 
London moneylender, and in July 1598 he was finding it difficult to 
escape from Stone’s grasp, ‘for the effecting whereof, and for the provision 
of monies, he has designed divers gentlemen of account, his chiefest officers, 
for setting and disposing of some of his lands'.? The need to satisfy his 


1 Borrowing on bill or bond involved the payment of a high interest rate. The 
alternative was to mortgage one’s lands; but before the introduction of the principle 
of equity of redemption the mortgagor was in great danger. The failure to fulfil, 
even by a single day, the condition of the mortgage could mean the foreclosure of the 
property by the mortgagee: A Discourse upon Usury by Thomas Wilson, ed. R. H. 
Tawney (1962), pp. 31-42, 160-1; Simpson, pp. 226~7. For the way that land- 
owners became enmeshed in the financial webs of moneylenders, cf. M. Prestwich, 
Cranfield: Politics and Profit under the Early Stuarts (Oxford, 1966), pp. 74-8; The 
Wealth of Five Northamptonshire Families 1 540—1640, ed. Mary E. Finch (Northants 
Record Soc., xix, 1956), pp. 85-6; A. F. Upton, Str Arthur Ingram: a Study of the 
Origins of an English Landed Family (1961), pp. 178-80. 

2'The earl said that the purchase price was £1,600 ‘or thereabouts’. Rowland 
Mosley alleged that Ireland and Rigby were pledged to pay {11 13s. 7d. as interest 
on a loan of £700: P.R.O., D.L. 1/197/D10; D.L. 1/202/D 0o. 

3Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., viii. 281, Thomas Ireland to Cecil, 
30 July 1598. 
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creditors and the heirs general forced Earl William to adopt a leasing policy 
that was bound to have a harmful effect on the long-term fortunes of the 
Stanley family. The practice of making long leases in order to get, large 
fines was, in effect, mortgaging the land for the future to satisfy the needs 
of the present. Sir Edward Fitton, who had been looking after the affairs of 
Countess Elizabeth, the earl's wife, was ordered by Earl William to send him | 
documents relating to the estates, intending, as Fitton sadly remarked, to 
‘make a marvellous mass of money by fines which might have been employed 
to better use’.! In 1604 Sir Stephen Proctor was employed by Earl William 
in making long leases on the Stanley estates in Yorkshire, and he reported 
the typical case of a tenant who 


had a bargain for 1,000 1. of woods, and a lease of the grounds for 21 years, whereby 
he hath cleared already in 8 years for wood at least 2,000 1. besides woods yet left 
near worth 1,000 l. and for the lands he pays but my Lord 40s rent and lets it for 
70 l. yearly.? 

Above all, the earl had to resort to the sale of timber and land to raise the 
large sums he needed. In April 1597 he discharged a debt of {120 to a 
London businessman, Thomas Goodyear, by selling his creditor 1,000 
'tymber trees’ in Cheetham and Cheetwood for £186 135. 4d., and in order 
to settle his debts to the Mosleys the earl directed his officers in 1600-1 to 


make leases and wood sales.? The sales of land from 1596 to 1604 involved ` ` 


a heavy blow to the Stanley territorial position, coming as they did after 
more than half a century of heavy borrowing by the fourth and fifth earls. 
On 26 December 1599 Earl William drew up a commission to his officers 
to survey various estates in Somerset, Devon, Dorset and Northamptonshire 
to estimate their value, undoubtedly as the first step in the preparation for 
their sale, since they appear in a list of estates appointed to be sold by the 
earl. He aimed initially to confine his sales to estates which did not fit into 
the main pattern of the Stanley estate administration. Also some of the 
sales were made to bis servants, Edward Rigby of Burgh, Thomas Fox of 
Sutton, John Ireland of the Hutt and 'Thomas Ireland of Bewsey, a reward 
for their service and the danger they ran in entering legal bonds for the 
benefit of their lord. Not all the lands sold, however, were in outlying 
counties and the earl was forced to make inroads into the centre of his 
territorial power by selling land in Lancashire, near Knowsley and Lathom. 
Between 1596 and 1604 thirty separate sales of land have been found.5 In 
ten cases the deeds of sale merely record that a ‘certain competent sum’ 
was paid; the total sum raised from the sale of the remaining lands was 


1Ibid. p. 275, Sir Edward Fitton to Cecil, 24 July 1598. 

? [bid., xvi. 282—4, Sir Stephen Proctor to Cecil, 31 Aug. 1604. 

3P.R.O,, D.L. 1/202/D10; D.L. 1/181/G2. 

5L RO, DDK 8/9,18. 

5'l'hese comments on the sales of Stanley estates are based mainly on information 
from the close rolls at the P.R.O. (C 54) and leases and indentures of bargain and 
sale at the Lancashire Record Office (DDK 8). 
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£21,910 6s. 8d. ‘The majority of these were direct sales by indentures of 
bargain and sale. Four of the sales were carried out by means of very long 
leases of 2,000 or 10,000 years at a nominal peppercorn rent, which in 
practice differed little from a direct sale. 

Two difficulties hindered the sale of the Stanley estates. Many of them 
had been included in the third earl's conveyance of March 1570 or in the 
fifth earl's conveyance of March 1594, both of which entailed the estates on 
trustees for specific uses and forbade their sale; and, secondly, some estates 
which had been granted to the first earl in 1489 by Henry VII had, on 
Ferdinando's death in 1594, reverted to the Crown, and the re-grant of these 
had to be procured from the Crown before they could be sold. The way the 
first difficulty was overcome is a further illustration of the ease with which 
feoffments were broken in the sixteenth century. In the sale of Streatley 
in Berkshire to Richard Lee of Coldrey Earl William covenanted to secure 
the grant to Lee of the estate from the lessee of Ferdinando within three 
years. The earl avoided his grandfather's conveyance of 1570 by a fictitious 
transaction which concealed a direct sale. The manors of Orrell and Dalton 
in Lancashire had been conveyed in 1570, and since a direct sale ‘might 
be ambiguous, litigious and doubtful and upon mature consideration of the 
said deed of entail it may stand best agreeable with the said proviso without 
incurring the danger of any breach thereof to demise lease and grant the 
same unto Henry Ryly and Robert Wood for the term of 10,000 years’. 
Riley and Wood were acting as agents for the real purchaser, William Orrell 
of Turton, who paid {1,000 to the earl. The process of securing the reversion 
of the estates from the Crown could not only be a lengthy one but it could 
also be costly. Usually the purchaser undertook to pay the cost if the estate 
was sold,! but the earl had to bear the charge of securing the reversion of 
lands he did not intend to sell.? Nor was the earl's title to his lands streng- 
thened by the fact that he was not granted permanent livery of his estates 
by the court of wards until 1602, but until then was granted it for short 
periods only. Not until 1607 was the earl’s title to his estates confirmed, 
and the position of the Isle of Man remained uncertain until 1610. 


A long-term solution had to be found to obviate these difficulties of 
landownership caused by the uncertainty of the law, but such a solution was 
not achieved until the second half of the seventeenth century. The problem 
was to create lasting estate settlements which would protect the long-term 
interests of the family, while retaining some control over the disposal of the 
estates in the hands of the landowner for the time being. The land law, as it 
had evolved in the sixteenth century, had failed to resolve this conflict of 
interests; the Statute of Uses created much uncertainty, resulting in disputes 


IE.g. as did the Mosleys in 1595—6 when they bought Cheetham and Cheetwood, 
and the purchasers of West Lydford in Somerset in 1598: P.R.O., D.L. x/197/D 10; 
C 54/1623. 

2LRO, DDK 8/19,22; P.R.O., C 54/1720; E 371/611/76; E 371/605/114. 

3LRO, DDK 8/24, orders of the court of wards. 
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between heirs male and heirs general, some of which have been noted. It 
was not until the deyelopment of the conveyance known as the strict settle- 
ment in the sixteen-fifties that the needs of the landowner were met.! The 
success of the strict settlement depended first on the way that it provided 
both for the long-term interests of the family and for the short-term selfish 
advantage of the landowner for the time being; and secondly on the means by 
which it side-stepped the legal bias against settlements which determined the 
descent of estates for an unlimited period of time. Under the terms of a 
strict settlement the landowner for the time being was the tenant for life; it 
was impossible for him to dispose of the estates or to interfere with the pro- 
visions made by the settlement for other members of the family. Yet these 
limitations on his freedom of control over the estates were offset by the 
income allowed the present owner. It was this advantage which determined 
the eldest son to co-operate with his father in making a new settlement 
(usually on his marriage), agreeing to be the life tenant on the death of his 
father. In effect, this created a perpetual unbarrable entail, but it was valid 
in law, because each settlement was made only for the limited period of one 
generation. An even greater degree of permanency was given to these 
settlements by the employment of trustees to uses, who were to safeguard 
the settlement. The uncertainty surrounding the inheritance of estates was 
ended. The strict settlement removed the legal obstacles, at least, to 
territorial stability, which was partly achieved by landowners in the second 
half of the seventeenth century and was consolidated in the eighteenth 


century.2 
B. Cowarp 


1 For the strict settlement, cf. F. Pollock, The Land Laws (3rd edn., 1896), pp. 111— 
17; Holdsworth, vii. 111-12; Simpson, pp. 218-21; H. J. Habakkuk, ‘Marriage 
settlements in the 18th century', Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxxii (1950), 
15-19; Habakkuk, ‘Daniel Finch, 2nd Earl of Nottingham: his House and Estate’, 
in Studies 1n Social History: a Tribute to G. M. Trevelyan, ed. J. H. Plumb (1955), 
pP. 154-7. 

2H. J. Habakkuk, ‘English landownership 1680-1740’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 1st ser., 
x (1940), 6-8; G. E. Mingay, English Landed Society in the 18th Century (1963), 
pp. 32-4. Strict settlements did not always ensure that family estates were kept 
intact on the failure of the direct male line: C. Clay, ' Marriage, inheritance and the 
rise of large estates in England, 1660-1815’, Econ. Hist. Rev., and ser., xxi (1968), 
503-18. 


The ‘Plot’ to Depose Charles I in 1644 


CONSPIRACY theories of history and politics proliferate in periods of great 
upheaval, and around all modern revolutions hover charges that they 
were either caused or furthered by conspiracies. The English Civil War is 
no exception to this rule. A certain intrigue which is mentioned in almost 
all treatments of the Great Rebellion involves a ‘plan’ conceived in 1644 to 
depose Charles L1 Frequently told with embellishments of one sort or 
another, this particular 'plot' has often been given credit for changing the 
nature and course of the Puritan Revolution itself. Briefly, the accounts of 
the episode describe a visit made in early June 1644 by Sir Henry Vane, Jr., 
a radical leader in the house of commons, to the combined Parliamentary 
armies of the earl of Manchester, Lord Fairfax and the Scottish troops 
under the command of the earl of Leven. The three units had joined 
together to conduct the siege of the royalist stronghold at York, and would 
soon be encountering Prince Rupert at Marston Moor. Vane had come from 
the Committee of Both Kingdoms in Westminster, ostensibly to discuss 
military strategy. But this apparently routine mission has been interpreted 
as part of an unsavoury scheme. Vane, it is claimed, proposed to the three 
generals that Charles I be deposed and that he be succeeded by another. 
Allegedly nothing came of his proposal, since the generals rejected it out 
of hand; and obviously Charles remained king for another four and a half 
years. Yet the very suggestion of such a revolutionary action by Vane is said 
to have had a sobering effect upon all three officers, especially on Manchester. 
'This minor event, we are told, assumed vital importance in the future, for 
Manchester became alarmed when he learned that his own aide, Oliver 
Cromwell, showed sympathy for the proposal. According to Gardiner, 'since 
that day on which Vane, backed doubtless by Cromwell, had advocated the 
actual or virtual dethronement of the King, the General of the Army of the 
Association regarded his Lieutenant General with grave suspicion’.4 More- 
over, the incident supposedly altered Manchester's attitude towards the 
war. After the battle of Marston Moor there is no question that he showed 
little interest in continuing the struggle, doing his best to avoid committing 
his troops to any further military engagements. In those battles which could 
not be avoided he provided grossly inadequateleadership for his men. Such 


1A passing reference to it is made in a recent work on the Civil War. See I. Roots, 
The Great Rebellion, 1642-60 (1966), p. 87. See also Lotte Mulligan, ‘Peace nego- 
tiations, politics and the Committee of Both Kingdoms’, Hist. Jour., xii (1969), 3-22. 

28. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War (4 vols., 1893), i. 367-70; C. V. 
Wedgwood, The King’s War (1958), pp. 349—50. 

3 Wedgwood, King’s War, p. 349. 

4 Gardiner, ii. 20. 
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intentional incompetence on the part of a general in charge of an important 
army did in fact lead to a quarrel between Cromwell and Manchester that 
threatened the cohesiveness of Parliament itself, and might have proved 
disastrous if allowed to continue.! However, in the winter of 1644-5 
Parliament devised a solution which served to end the squabble among the 
generals by excluding M.P.s—such as Manchester and (presumably) 
Cromwell —from the armed forces (the Self-Denying Ordinance), and by 
creating a national army capable of effectively prosecuting the war (the 
New Model Ordinance). Without these two timely measures Parliament 
might never have been capable of defeating the Royalists. 

Keeping all the above developments in mind one might with a certain 
logic construct a chain of events leading to Parliament’s ultimate victory, all 
stemming inexorably from the visit of Sir Henry Vane to York in June 1644. 
Unfortunately this neat construction collapses at the outset for it stands 
upon a weak foundation: the story of a plot to depose Charles I is a historical 
myth which cannot survive serious examination. 

Curiously there are only two sources for the ‘secret’ nature of the Vane 
mission, and these are two separate reports made by foreign diplomats to 
their own governments. On 14 June 1644 Agostini, the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, wrote home the following startling message: 


I learn on good authority and in confidence that these [the official reasons for 
Vane's mission] are all pretexts, that the real object is something greater, to 
persuade the leaders of that army to agree to the deposition of the king, if, as a 
great part of the English desire and hope, he is taken prisoner or leaves the king- 
dom.? 


Two months later, on 29 August, Sabran, the newly arrived French resident 
in London, gave Cardinal Mazarin a description of how Vane went to the 
three generals before York in order to convince them that 'Parliament and 
the people will not be able to find security with his Majesty or his heir'. In 
a second letter a few days later he reported that the English crown was being 
offered to the elector palatine.? 

Sabran revealed the name of the person who supplied him with this infor- 
mation: it was the ex-royalist earl of Holland. Agostini did not mention 
his informant, yet his report to the doge coincides closely with Sabran's 
narrative. Thus, while there exists no definite evidence, one may suspect 
that Holland himself, or someone from his circle, passed on to Agostini 
the details of the planned deposition. But whoever the latter's confidant may 
have been, the fact remains that two foreign ambassadors and an earl no 
longer a member of the house of lords had got wind of a secret plot. If these 
three persons, on the fringes of Parliamentary politics, had learned of a 

1 The Quarrel between the Earl of Manchester and Oliver Cromwell: unpublished 
documents, ed. J. Bruce and D. Masson (Camden new ser., xii, 1875). 

?Cal. S.P. Venetian 1643-7, p. 110. New style dating is used throughout this 
article. 

3‘ Negotiations de Monsieur de Sabran en Angleterre’, British Museum, Add. 
MS. 5460 fos. 217, 232. 
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plan to remove Charles, then it is safe to assume that others more directly 
involved in Parliamentary affairs must have known about it also. But 
nowhere else in the voluminous writings of contemporaries do we find the 
story repeated; none of them gives even the slightest hint: not Clarendon, 
not Whitelock, D'Ewes, Yonge, Whitacre or any of the other diarists. 
Robert Baillie, the Scottish minister in London whose letters are a major 
source for the period, and who most certainly would have heard of the 
conspiracy, says not a word about it.! Nor does the outspoken royalist 
newsbook, Mercurtus Aulicus, usually so competent at unearthing rumours 
detrimental to Parliament, give a line to it. Other sources are likewise 
remarkably silent on the matter. Further, one would imagine that during 
Manchester's charge against Cromwell to the house of lords in December 
1644, some mention of the plot would be made. The earl levelled serious 
accusations against Cromwell, including the allegation that he impugned 
the house of lords and Parliament's ally, the Scots. Yet Manchester, who 
supposedly had first-hand knowledge of the perfidious proposal carried by 
Vane and agreed to by Cromwell, said nothing about it. Finally, one would 
think that in all the literature which attacked Cromwell and the Indepen- 
dents after the events of 1647, and especially after January 1649, there 
would be a reference to Vane’s mission, but there is none. 

'The fact that no other English or Scottish contemporary calls attention 
to a plan to depose the king is very strange indeed. But stranger still are the _ 
purported details of this arrangement when they are held up to close 
scrutiny. In an early oblique reference to the scheme, on 7 June 1644, 
Agostini wrote that the Committee of Both Kingdoms had decided to 
capture Charles I. He reported on this occasion: “I am assured in confidence 
that General Essex has orders from the Council of the Two Nations to get 
possession of the king's person in some way as the readiest means of settling 
the business'.3 Assuming that an order of this nature was in fact given, how 
was it to be obeyed? How does one go about capturing the king? The 
Committee of Beth Kingdoms might just as well have issued an order for 
their generals to win the war; both directives would amount to more or less 
the same thing.^ Indeed, a Parliamentary victory in the Civil War was, at 

1TIf the plan had been proposed to the Scottish Commissioners in London 
beforehand, as Agostini suggests, Baillie would have had knowledge of it (Cal. S.P. 
Venetian 1643—7, p. 110). 

Xs for example, the works of Denzil Holles, Sir William Waller and Clement 
Walker. 

3 Cal. S.P. Venetian 1643-7, p. 108. 

4'There is, however, a veiled reference which may concern this matter in a letter 
written by Sir William Waller and Sir Arthur Haselrig on 6 June to the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms. After indicating that their army would follow the king, they 
added: “Our reasons are, we believe the war can never end if the King be in any part 
of the land and not at the Parliament, for break his army never so often his person 
will raise another’ (Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, p. 214). It is possible that a garbled 
version of this dispatch was the origin of the Agostini-Sabran rumour. But the 


letter itself certainly does not reveal any sinister intent, nor any suggestion of 
deposing the king. 
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the time of Vane's mission, far from a certainty. The deposition of Charles I 
at this stage in the conflict would surely have resulted in the desertion from 
Parliament's ranks of a great many men of moderate views, including the 
earl of Essex. It was these moderates whose strong insistence on consti- 
tutionality helped to give the English revolution its special regard for legal 
safeguards. They would never have accepted a step as drastic as the removal 
of their king.! Some members of the Committee of Both Kingdoms might 
possibly have contemplated such a move, but they were realistic enough 
to appreciate that a manoeuvre of this extreme nature would be suicidal for 
their cause. 

The Venetian ambassador, as we saw, believed that Essex had been instruc- 
ted to capture the king. It is difficult to understand, however, why Essex 
should have been singled out for this assignment, since he was the general 
least trusted by the militants who dominated the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms. Moreover, his subsequent behaviour indicates that he had 
never received such instructions. For in June 1644 he disobeyed the Com- 
mittee's directive to follow the king's army, and instead suggested Sir 
William Waller for this assignment. From our knowledge of Essex's 
political opinions, it may be assumed that he would have done his utmost to 
protect the king. But if the conspiracy theory is accepted then he inexplic- 
ably gave Waller—-whom he resented more than almost any other man, 
. representing as he did a threat to his own supremacy in the army—-a free 
hand with Charles. Can we believe that the lord general would have pre- 
sented his chief rival with such an advantage ? 

Another question arises: why should Vane have felt obliged to ask the 
permission of the northern generals to depose the king? Of these three, 
only Manchester had experience and influence in the political life of his 
country. The other two, Fernando Lord Fairfax and the earl of Leven, saw 
their task as disciplined soldiers, and therefore had very little connection 
with Parliamentary affairs. They were both men who would obey the 
orders of their superiors rather than make decisions for themselves, especi- 
ally when these decisions were of a political nature.) It is therefore extremely 
difficult to understand why Vane would seek their approval. 'l'hen again, if 
we accept Gardiner's statement that all the generals showed distaste for the 
plot, there is yet another question which must be asked. Why was it that, of 
the three, only Manchester altered his attitude toward the war? According 
to Gardiner, Leven took the lead in rejecting the proposal. But there is no 
evidence at all to suggest that either Leven or Fairfax lost his enthusiasm 
for battle. On the contrary, the former continued to follow the lead of the 

l'The care John Pym always took to discredit republican sentiment should be 
recalled here. See J. H. Hexter, The Reign of King Pym (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), 
p. 60. The difficulty in obtaining Parliamentary signatures for Charles's death 
warrant in 1649 is also a case in point. 

2Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, pp. 214—19. 

3D.N.B. 

4Gardiner, i. 368. It is not clear where Gardiner gets his information regarding 
Leven taking the lead. 
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marquess of Argyll's war party in Scotland, even to the point of rejecting the 
Engagement of 1648; while the Fairfax family increased their efforts on 
behalf of Parliament, Fernando's son becoming, a few months later, the 
lord general of the army.! 

In addition to its aforementioned shortcoming, the story of the conspiracy 
as related by Agostini contains what is apparently an error of fact. The 
Venetian ambassador claimed that Vane halted at York only briefly, as a 
preliminary to a more important mission to Scotland, where he was to 
unwrap his proposals for the Scottish leaders.? But apart from this reference, 
no mention is made by any other contemporary of Vane's Scottish trip. On 
the contrary, there is every indication that he never left York. On 28 June 
aletter from the generals of Parliament's army before York to the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms stated that “Sir Harry Vane [is] now to return to you’, 
with a description of recent discussions at York appended. On 30 fune it 
was clear from the Committee's letter-book that Vane had already returned 
to London.) How he could have left Yorkshire on or about 28 June, taken 
a side trip to the Border, held discussions with the Scots and then travelled 
back to London, all in two days, remains a mystery. 

There is still another point to be made here. It has been alleged that Vane 
wished to obtain Scottish approval for his plan before attempting its 
execution. But Sir Henry, one of the shrewdest politicians in Parliament, 
and an Englishman who knew the Scots as well as any, could hardly have 
been naive enough to think that they would consent to removing a Stuart 
king. The Scots had, instead, every possible reason to favour his continuing 
as ruler over both kingdoms. ‘Through a Scottish sovereign they could gain 
office and patronage, while exercising at the same time a modicum of 
influence in English affairs. Thus from the very outset the Scots made it 
clear that they regarded themselves as loyal subjects of Charles I, and anyone 
who had the remotest contact with them appreciated their feelings in the 
matter. Even the two foreign ambassadors knew that the Scots would never 
agree to a deposition. In February 1644 Agostini, alluding to the Scottish 
attitude, wrote: 'as from all appearances so far they do not seem disposed to 
do away with monarchy altogether, lest their kingdom should become a 
mere province of England'.* Sabran, for his part, repeatedly observed how 
devoted the Scots were to the present monarchical order in England. On 
one occasion the Frenchman put his finger on the crucial issue, when he 
concluded that the Scots 'are not willing to consent absolutely to the extinc- 
tion of Royalism, in which they have an interest'.5 If these two men, after 
only brief contact with the Scots, could reach this conclusion, it is certain 
that Vane must have done so as well. 

The best case for the deposition thesis has been made by Dame Veronica 
Wedgwood. In a carefully reasoned essay she puts forward the argument 


1 D.N.B. 2 Cal. S.P. Venetian 1643-7, pp. 112-13. 
3Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, pp. 287-8, 292. 

4Cal. S.P. Venetian 1643-7, p. 77. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 5460 fo. 28v. 
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that Charles's nephew, the elector palatine, was standing by ready to 
receive the throne throughout the Civil War.! Prince Charles Louis arrived 
in London in August 1644, where he enthusiastically took the Solemn 
League and Covenant and proceeded to set up residence in Windsor. Here 
he lived for the next four and a half years, even staying on after his uncle's 
execution. That the prince represented a possible alternative to Charles I, 
which various persons may have contemplated at different times, cannot be 
denied. But the idea never appears to have been given any serious considera- 
tion either inside or outside parliament. On 4 March 1644, when the two 
Houses received the first letter from Charles Louis requesting his allotted 
pension, the only member of the Commons who showed the slightest 
interest was the mild, pacific Sir Simonds D’Ewes. Never one to be put off 
by others' lack of interest in a subject with which he was concerned, D'Ewes 
pressed the House to honour a promise given the previous year by granting 
£3,000 annually to the prince. Yet despite his efforts, Sir Simonds found 
that militant members (he names Edmund Prideaux) scoffed at the whole 
affair. ‘I told the House openly’, he wrote in his diary, ‘this was no jesting 
matter, to condemn a poor Prince, but no one seconded it’.? 

Four months later the Committee of Both Kingdoms, having got wind 
that Charles Louis thought seriously of trying his luck in London, sent a 
message to their continental agent, Walter Strickland, 'not to give any 
encouragement to the Prince Elector for his coming over into England'.3 
But evidently the prince required no encouragement, for a fortnight later 
he arrived in England without ceremony and without an invitation. Once 
again the leaders of the war party opposed his presence in England, and 
requested that he depart. As D'Ewes recorded it, ' Young Sir Henry Vane, 
Mr. Hoyle, Alderman at York, and some others spake very bitterly against 
the Prince's coming, showing that it was against the consent or knowledge of 
the Houses or Committee of Both Kingdoms, it was most unseasonable time 
for raising such talk’.4 On 31 August, the day after the prince’s arrival, the 
house of commons lost no time in issuing, in rather undiplomatic language, 
the following statement: ‘That upon serious Considerations, they do con- 
ceive, the shorter Stay his Electoral Highness shall make here, it will be of 
most Advantage to his own, and to the publick Interests’, One of the 
supporters of this motion was the militant Sir Arthur Haselrig.5 The Lords 
seconded the Commons with a declaration no less unambiguous: * That the 
Residence of his Electoral Highness at this Time in Foreign Parts will be 
of more Advantage to his own and the Public Interest'. Not at all dismayed 
by this cool reception, Charles Louis chose to ignore the suggestions that 

1C, V. Wedgwood, ‘The elector palatine and the Civil War’, History Today, iv 
(1954), 3-10. 

2D’ Ewes's diary, Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 166 fos. 23r-v, 39v, 40. 

3 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, pp. 432-3. 

* Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 166 fo. 111v. Thomas Hoyle was a war party member and 
a Rumper. 

5 Commons Journals, iii. 614. 

6 Lords Journals, vi. 695. 
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he take his leave. Instead he stayed onin England, reasonably inconspicuous; 
and Parliament seems to have taken little note of his presence. 

The decision to ask the prince elector to quit England apparently had the 
support of all political groupings. Among them the war party were probably 
the most consistent in their antagonism toward him, indicating that they 
never countenanced any plot to replace Charles I with Charles Louis—at 
least not at this stage of the war.! Thus the final bit of evidence against a 
conspiracy thesis is this fact: that the very group which might have been 
expected to welcome a radical solution to the conflict, such as a deposition, 
strongly opposed the most likely contender for the throne. 

We may therefore conclude that Vane went north in June 1644 for the 
reasons specified in his instructions, which concerned matters of a military 
nature. 'To those who contend that as a member of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms he stood too high in government circles to be sent on such a 
routine mission, it should be pointed out that since one of the three generals 
to be consulted was a Scot, Vane was the best equipped, by virtue of his 
good relations with the Scots, to deal with all of them together. As a matter 
of fact, on 3 June, the same day that Vane received orders to go to York, 
John Crew, another reputable member of the Committee, went on a similar 
mission to Essex's army.” 

The answer to the related question of why Manchester lost interest in the 
war at this juncture is far less obscure than many historians have suggested. 
Manchester had earlier gained notoriety as an incendiary, since he was the 
noble appendage to 'the Five Members'. None the less, he was a mild- 
mannered individual, described by Baillie as ‘a sweet meek man'.? Never a 
dynamic leader, he certainly did not possess the force of character essential 
during a time of upheaval like the English revolution. His generalship, even 
in its better moments, lacked vigour. Such was the case before Marston 
Moor; as the Venetian ambassador once observed: "T'he Earl of Manchester 
has advanced to Selby and has orders to join them [the Scots army], but 
whether from reluctance to go far from the Associated Counties or for lack 
of courage, be has always shown himself very slow in carrying out his 
orders'.^ Characteristically, Manchester took a moderate position in the 
politics of the Long Parliament, associating himself with the middle party.5 
He had taken command of the army of the Eastern Association with the hope 
that Charles would eventually become reasonable enought to sue for terms 
with Parliament. But the crushing defeat inflicted on the Royalists in 
Yorkshire pointed to the strong likelihood that the king would be beaten too 

lIn Aug. 1644 the war party still maintained a political alliance with the Scots, 
and their adamant rejection of Charles Louis was calculated to impress their allies. 

2Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, pp. 197-8. Vane’s mission concerned the securing of Lan- 
cashire, and carried the proposal that the siege of York be abandoned for the present. 


It may be recalled too that at this time Rupert was marching north with his army. 
3R. Baillie, Letters and Journals, ed. D. Laing (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1841-2), ii. 


229. 
*Cal..S.P. Venetian 1643-7, p. 110. This was written on 4 June 1644. 
5 Hexter, p. 88. 
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decisively for a conditional peace. This possibility grew into a probability 
when the general's own lieutenant continued to make rash statements con- 
cerning the future settlement. It undoubtedly crossed Manchester's mind 
that if militants like Cromwell prescribed the terms of peace, the government 
and social order for which he was fighting would be transformed beyond all 
recognition.! 

It would seem that the growing radicalization of the conflict, rather than 
any one single event, played a major role in changing Manchester's attitude 
toward the war. By avoiding battle and resisting all efforts to conclusively 
defeat the king's forces, he hoped to prolong the struggle, thereby putting 
off the day when Parliament would dictate the peace. An inconclusive 
outcome on the battlefield might very well compel Parliament to accept 
moderate terms for a settlement. Unfortunately for Manchester, and ulti- 
mately for Charles I as well, the earl's subordinate, Oliver Cromwell, refused 
to sit patiently by while his commander weakened Parliament's bargaining 
position. 


LAWRENCE KAPLAN 


1 Colonel Pickering heard Manchester say on one occasion: ‘It was easy to begin 
a war, but no man knew when it would end’ (Cal. S.P. Dom. 1644, pp. 151-2). 


Francis Bampfield (1615-1684): 
Eccentric Hebraist and Humanitarian 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY England produced a host of religious eccentrics, 
but relatively few made significant contributions to society. The upheavals 
of the sixteen-forties and sixteen-fifties gave impetus to men like James 
Nayler, Lodowicke Muggleton and Christopher Feake, who, however, gave 
nothing of consequence to England in return. The same cannot be said of 
Francis Bampfield. 

A native of Devonshire, Bampfield received his education at Wadham 
College, Oxford in the sixteen-thirties, when both universities were, in the 
words of Thomas Hobbes, ‘the core of rebellion’ in England.! After gradu- 
ating M.A. in 1638, he held the living of Rampisham, Dorset, and in 1641, 
the year of his ordination, was made a prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. His 
reformist spirit got him into trouble with his parishioners, and in 1657 he 
relinquished his living to become vicar of Sherborne, where he remained 
until the 1662 Act of Uniformity forced his departure. He could not in good 
conscience follow the services of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Bampfield had been a Royalist during the Commonwealth. Simultan- 
eously he had maintained a conservative outlook in religion, being one of the 
last in England to read the prayer book service. In the same period his 
brother Thomas (d. 1693) served as a recorder for Exeter and then as an 
M.P. for Exeter in the parliaments of 1654, 1656, 1658 (when he was 
Speaker) and 1660. Sometime in this period—almost certainly before 1657 
—the more liberal religious views current in the Commonwealth began to 
influence Francis. By 1662 he could no longer serve the Anglican Church 
in good conscience. Shortly thereafter he was imprisoned for nearly nine 
years in Dorchester prison for refusing to take the oath of allegiance. Like 
John Bunyan, his religious scruples made him prefer a free conscience to 
physical liberty. Shortly after his release, he was again imprisoned, this time 
at Salisbury, for some eighteen weeks. In 1672 he procured a licence to 
preach under the Act of Indulgence, insisting, as did Richard Baxter, that he 
be designated only as a nonconformist. 

By 1672 Bampfield had adopted the religious views of the Seventh-Day 
Baptists, whose chief distinction was their insistence on Saturday worship, 
in accordance with Genesis ii. 2-3.3 The following year he married and 


1The best study of the universities in this period is M. H. Curtis, Oxford and 
Cambridge in Transition, 1558-1642 (Oxford, 1959). Like Bampfield, most of the 
Wadham undergraduates were from the west country (C. Hill, Intellectual Origins of 
the English Revolution (Oxford, 1965), p. 312, n. 7). 

2Bampfield, A Continuation of a Former Just Appeal (1684), p. 8. 

3Bampfield baptized himself, like John Smyth in 1609, in the river at Salisbury. 
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settled in Bethnal Green. In 1676 he organized a Seventh-Day Baptist 
church in his home. Within five years his success as a preacher required 
him to hire Pinner's Hall, Broad Street (a choice made by lot), to accom- 
modate his congregation. He was arrested again in February 1683 and, 
persistently refusing to take the oath of allegiance,! died in Newgate Prison 
on 16 February 1684. 

Bampfield's writings date from his adherence to Seventh-Day Baptist 
principles, and are of special interest for the reformist and humanitarian 
ideas they embody. "These ideas were generally but not exclusively in the 
tradition of responsible sectaries such as John Hall, John Webster and 
William Penn. Like these sectaries, Bampfield founded his convictions on an 
epistemology grounded on the concept of divine infusion as opposed to a 
conjunction of spirit and reason in religion. In an autobiographical tract 
published pseudonymously in 1681, entitled A Name .. . or, an Historical 
Declaration of the Life of Shem Acher, he specifically repudiated the value of 
his Oxford education: 


He was sent to the University of Oxford, to be skilled in the Arts and Sciences, in 
that corrupt unscriptural way and manner as then it was, and still is; there he took 
two Degrees, tho little advancement he made in such Scripture-Learning, as 
since through Mercy he has experienced to be sound and useful. 


The spiritual fervour which he found within himself in 1681 he ascribed to 
‘divine Teaching, and Gifted infusing from Heaven’ rather than academic 
endeavours.? 

Yet Bampfield never repudiated the knowledge of Hebrew acquired in 
his academic studies. There can be no doubt that he was one of the most 
devoted Hebraists of seventeenth-century England. In this he was unlike 
most other sectaries, especially the early Quakers, who stressed an under- 
standing of the language of the spirit at the expense of a knowledge of the 
Biblical tongues.? Bunyan was typically sectarian when he proclaimed that 
‘though I am not skilled in the Hebrew tongue, yet through grace, I am 
enlightened into the Scriptures’.4 Bampfield himself, in order to be consis- 
tent with his epistemological beliefs, argued that it was through spiritual 
infusion that he gained ‘the inner knowledge of the Hebrew Significations '.5 

Bampfield’s House of Wisdom, published in 1681, contained a long paean 
of praise (in prose) for the Hebrew tongue. Like some of his contemporaries 
he believed Hebrew was the original language, the mother tongue of all the 


1See Bampfield, The Lords Free Prisoner (1683). In his Just Appeal from Lower 
Courts on Earth, to the Highest Court in Heaven (1683), he firmly states that his 
refusal to take the oath was not directed at the monarchy, but at the custom of oaths 
itself, ‘I never took the Solemn League and Covenant ...; Neither did I take the 
engagement’ (p. 8). 

2«nx ow. 4 Name ...or,an Historical Declaration of the Life of Shem Acher (1681), 
pp. 2, 8. 

3See R. L. Greaves, ‘The early Quakers as advocates of educational reform’, 
Quaker History, lviii (1969), 22-30. 

4 Some Gospel-Truths Opened According to the Scriptures (1656), p. 26. 

54 Name, p. 8. 
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rest. It therefore had a distinct element of harmony with other languages, 
‘which cognation of Consanguinity, and Affinity should be preserved and 
propagated’. The way to preserve this harmony, he believed, was to 
encourage the princes of the world to make Hebrew the universal language 
and the Hebrew alphabet the universal character. Then ‘all Places and 
offices of Publick trust [were to be] more thoroughly studied and researched 
in Scripture-words and Phrases’. When statesmen, military personnel, 
ambassadors and judges had mastered Hebrew and the knowledge it 
revealed in Scripture, England would be safer and more prosperous at home 
and feared and admired abroad.! 

Interest in a universal language was growing in the intellectual circles of 
seventeenth-century England. Comenius had proposed a reformed Latin 
as a universal language. Samuel Hartlib’s Common Writing (1647) dealt with 
the problem of developing a universal character, a project supported by 
Robert Boyle, who conceived of a universal language related to the univers- 
ally understood mathematical characters. A similar approach was developed 
by the Ipswich schoolmaster Cave Beck in 1657.3 The university critic 
John Webster argued in favour of a universal language, as did the universities’ 
defender, Seth Ward, Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford in the 
sixteen-fifties.4 Interest in a universal language intensified in the Restora- 
tion period. The scientists Ward, John Wilkins, Boyle, William Petty and 
Ralph Bathurst aided George Dalgarno, the master of grammar schools in 
Oxford and Guernsey, in the development of a universal language. Wilkins, 
who had been Warden of Wadham College in the Commonwealth, published 
his own Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language in 
1668 with the aid of the scientist John Wallis. Unlike Bampfield, these 
earlier writers had proposed a universal language as Baconians interested in 
developing a utilitarian means for the advancement of knowledge. Hebrew 
would have been totally unacceptable to them as such a universal means. 
Bampfield, on the other hand, saw in Hebrew and its literature the means 
through which the spirit could reveal all knowledge to man.5 

Bampfield’s keen interest in Hebrew involved him in a second area of 
reform—effective communication with the deaf. Because he was convinced 
that the letters of the Hebrew alphabet revealed their divine origin and were 
more 'natural' than the letters of any other alphabet, he believed they could 


nan n2. The House of Wisdom (1681), pp. 7-8; cf. p. 25; and WiTp pn. 
The Holy Scripture (1684), preface. 'l'he latter tract provides a good example of 
Bampfield’s exegetical methods. In it he opposes the practice of making Hebrew 
grammar dependent on Greek and Latin principles (p. 34). 

2See R. F. Jones, ‘Science and language in England of the mid-17th century’, 
Jour. English and Germanic Philology, xxxi (1932), 3237. 

3 Universal Character (1657). There is an excellent treatment of Hartlib's views 
in C. Webster, Samuel Hartlib and the Advancement of Learning (Cambridge, 1970). 

4]. Webster, Academiarum Examen (1654), pp. 24-32; S. Ward, Vindiciae 
Academiarum (Oxford, 1654), pp. 20-2. 

5See his Allin One. All Useful Sciences and Profitable Arts in One Book of Jehovah 
Aelohim (1677). 
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readily be learned ‘by the motion of the Mouth and Tongue, and other 
Organs’. Consequently the deaf could be taught to speak and write.! 
Earlier Francis Bacon, Wilkins and Wallis had expressed interest in the same 
problem, though not in the use of Hebrew as the pedagogical tool. In 1644 
John Bulmer’s Chirologia discussed the possibilities of communication by 
the use of the hands, and the same author’s Philocophus of 1654 called for 
the creation of an academy for the mute.? Bampfield's interest in Hebrew 
as a pedagogical tool to teach the deaf was unrealistic, but his humanitarian 
concern nevertheless helped focus the attention of the English people on the 
basic need for work in this area. 

Finally, Bampfield was involved in the movement for educational reform. 
Like earlier sectarian reformers such as Webster, William Dell and William 
Sprigg,? he deplored the traditional emphasis in schools on classical studies. 
Instead he proposed that Scripture be the only book of authority and Jesus 
Christ the principal subject of study. 'T'he arts and sciences could be taught 
providing they were lawful (according to Scripture) and useful (indicating, 
perhaps, some Baconian influence on Bampfield). As one would expect, 
Hebrew was given a primary role in the curriculum. Bampfield outlined a 
proposed academy to be staffed by holy and humble instructors. Each 
student in the academy was to be taught according to his inclinations and 
abilities. Among the subjects of study to be offered were religion, science 
and medicine, agriculture and technology, and training for the magistracy 
and military. The study of cabalistic Pythagorean numerical systems was 
prohibited. Other subjects could be included if they were ‘useful in Church, 
or in State, in Commonwealth, City, or Family'.^ Apart from the inclusion 
of Hebrew and religion, the course of study was remarkably similar to that 
proposed by the sectary Gerrard Winstanley in his Law of Freedom in a 
Platform (1652), and was generally in accord with sectarian educational 
ideals.5 

One interesting facet of Bampfield's proposed academy was his concern 
for the diet of the students, which he carefully prescribed in his House of 
Wisdom. ‘Proper wholsom diet, as it doth make such for the health of 
young Students, so also doth it much promote their Learning.’ Similar 


1The House of Wisdom, p. 8. 

2See J. R. Knowlson, “The idea of gesture as a universal language in the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries’, Jour. History of Ideas, xxvi (1965), 500-1; W. H. G. 
Armytage, Four Hundred Years of English Education (Cambridge, 1964), pp. 
19—20. 

3See R. Schlatter, ‘ The higher learning in Puritan England’, Historical Magazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, xxiii (1954), 173-4; Greaves, ‘William Sprigg 
and the Cromwellian Revolution’, Huntington Library Quarterly, xxxiv (February, 
1971), 99-113; Greaves, The Puritan Revolution and Educational Thought: 
Background for Reform (New Brunswick, 1969). 

4The House of Wisdom, pp. 7,9, 25-6; The Holy Scripture, p. 20. 

5 See Greaves, ‘Gerrard Winstanley and educational reform in Puritan England’, 
British Jour. Educational Studies, xvii (1969), 166—76. 

6'The House of Wisdom, p. 9. 
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concern had been expressed by John Milton and John Dury, and would 
later (1693) be expressed by John Locke. 

In a postscript to his House of Wisdom Bampfield offered to launch his 
academy by teaching gratis any Christian boys willing tolearn. He proposed 
setting up academic exercises three times weekly, the first to deal with the 
proper significance of Hebrew words and phrases, the second with philoso- 
phy, and the third with ‘Textual Sermons’, to which might be added ‘a 
Specimen or Example of some particular Art or Science’. In his autobio- 
graphical sketch of the same year he called on his fellow Seventh-Day 
Baptists to meet together to promote the training of young men in Hebrew 
and Scripture, a new translation of the Bible, better religious education of 
their children in families and schools, and relief for the poor. Three years 
later he renewed his call for the establishment of schools—houses of wisdom 
—for the education of ' the Sons of the Prophets' in Hebrew and ' Scripture- 
arts and Sciences '.2 

No other sectary in seventeenth-century England combined the interests 
and convictions of Francis Bampfield, though he shared nearly all of them 
with more famous figures of his age. Conviction had led him to accept the 
tenets of a very small minority religious group, and in doing so he diminished 
the effectiveness of his appeals for reform. Dominated by an eccentric 
devotion to Hebrew, his reform proposals would never have won wide 
acceptance. But because of his interest in a universal language, his concern 
for the deaf and his realization of the need for educational reform, he 
deserves a place in history as a compassionate humanitarian and reformer 
as well as an eccentric Hebraist. 


RicHARD L. GREAVES 


1Milton, ‘Of Education’, in The Works of John Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson 
et al. (New York, 1931-8), iv. 291; J. Dury, The Reformed School (16491), p. 29; 
P. Romanell, ‘Locke’s aphorisms on education and health’, Jour. History of Ideas, 
xxii (1961), 549-54; Constance I. Smith, ‘Some ideas on education before Locke’, 
ibid., xxiii (1962), 403-6. 

2The House of Wisdom, p. 26; A Name, p. 25; The Holy Scripture, preface. 
Bampfield's concern for the poor was not merely verbal. While holding his living 
in Dorset he received a maintenance from tithes of some {100 a year, which he 
‘spent amongst them in Hospitality, in providing for the Poor, in buying of Bibles 
and such like, in setting the Poor on work'. When he left Dorset *he laid out about 
three hundred pounds in building a new House, which he left to such as should 
after succeed him’ (4 Name, p. 21). 


The Authorship of Four Letters to a Friend in 
North Britain and Other Pamphlets Attributed to 
Robert Walpole’ 


THis article concerns certain pamphlets of the reign of Queen Anne. The 
best known of these is a contribution to the Sacheverell debate entitled 
Four Letters to a Friend in North Britain (1710). Generally these Letters 
have been allotted to the then rising politician Robert Walpole, but a more 
recent attribution has been to assign them to Daniel Defoe. The other 
items are all comprised in a pamphlet called The Debts of the Nation Stated 
and Considered (1712); an earlier version of some portions of this work had 
appeared as A State of the Five and Thirty Millions and A Letter to a Friend 
concerning the Public Debts in 1711. All these latter items are usually stated 
to be the work of Walpole. It is my aim to revive an earlier claim, and to 
indicate Arthur Maynwaring as the principal author of at least three, if not 
every one, of the titles listed. 

The attribution of the Four Letters to Walpole seems first to have been 
made by the statesman’s own family, A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble 
Authors of England, issued from Strawberry Hill in 1758, assuredly did rely 
on family legend, whether or not Horace Walpole himself was responsible 
for its detailed contents. The Four Letters are those stated to be “falsely 
attributed in the General Dictionary to Mr Maynwaring, who did not write 
them, though he sometimes revised Mr [Robert] Walpole's pamphlets’.2 
More than a generation later, Archdeacon Coxe curtly remarked that the 
‘masterly’ pamphlet A State of the Five and Thirty Millions was ‘certainly 
by Walpole’; elsewhere he dismissed the assignment of Four Letters to 
Maynwaring as ‘erroneously’ made.3 Modern historians and bibliographers 
such as W. T. Morgan, G. R. Stirling Taylor and W. T. Laprade accept 
Coxe’s view of the matter.4 A rather more weighty opinion on the same 


ISince this article was accepted for publication, Professor H. L. Snyder has 
reached similar conclusions to mine in his ‘Daniel Defoe, Arthur Maynwaring, 
Robert Walpole, and Abel Boyer: some Considerations of Authorship’, Huntington 
Library Quarterly, xxxiii (1970), 133-53. However, Professor Snyder uses a slightly 
different range of evidence, and applies it differently, which makes the two accounts 
independent in their findings. 

2 A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of England (2 vola., 1758), ii. 133. 
A State of the Five and Thirty Millions is likewise attributed to Walpole. The 
General Dictionary is that of Thomas Birch (1734-41). 

3W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole (3 vols., 
1798), i. 25n; W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, ed. J. Wade (3 vols., 
1847-8), iii. 267n. 

4W. T. Morgan, A Bibliography of British History 1700—15 (Bloomington, 
1934—42), ii. 191, item M 741; G. R. S. Taylor, Robert Walpole: and his Age (1931), 
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side of the question is that of John Morley. ‘The modern chronicler of the 
Sacheverell affair does not challenge this well-entrenched article of belief.! 
Quite recently Professor Plumb has lent his authority to the Walpole camp 
as regards The Debts of the Nation and A State of the Five and Thirty Millions. 
Dr. P. G. M. Dickson takes a similar position. A new claimant has, how- 
ever, appeared for the Four Letters, which have been confidently listed 
among Defoe’s works by Professor J. R. Moore. In his view ‘internal 
evidence establishes it as Defoe's'.? So far as I know there has been no 
discussion as to the propriety of this judgment. Finally, there is the earliest 
testimony—that of John Oldmixon—which names Maynwaring as the 
author of all the pamphlets under review; indeed all are excerpted in the 
Works of Maynwaring, as edited by Oldmixon. The translator and ' con- 
tinuator' of Rapin's History, the Rev. Nicholas Tindal, seems to be almost 
alone in supporting Oldmixon in his allocation of the Four Letters.4 

Before turning to the evidence, internal and external, affecting the works 
themselves, it will be appropriate to consider the reliability of the views 
which have been listed. With regard to Horace Walpole, it should be noted 
that the books were all published at least five years before his own birth. It 
seems possible that his anxiety to fill out the treasury of his father's writings 
led him into pious fiction at times. He 1s demonstrably wrong in respect of 
tory activity at this period—Harley is given as the author of the Essay on 
Credit—and conspicuously vague about the writings of whigs such as 
Somers, Halifax and Wharton. 'l'he statement that Maynwaring often 
revised Walpole's polemical works seems to rest on the authority of Old- 
mixon, who makes this point on several occasions. Similarly, Coxe uses 
Oldmixon as an authority in many places; he gives no good reason for 
departing from him in this instance, thus initiating a habit of ‘correcting’, 
on no very clear grounds, a misattribution which had previously won general 
favour. Amongst the other Walpole canvassers, we need mention only 
Professor Plumb, who writes, "Although his [Horace Walpole's] attributions 
are not always certain, style and method of argument make them in this case 


p. 109; W. T. Laprade, Public Opinton and Politics in 16th-Century England (New 
York, 1936), p. 80. 

1]. Morley, Walpole (1890), p. 17; A. T. Scudi, The Sacheverell Affair (New York, 
1939), p. 159. 

2]. H. Plumb, Robert Walpole: the Making of a Statesman (1956), p. 172 and note; 
P. G. M. Dickson, The Financial Revolution in England (1967), pp. 68—9, 545. 

3]. R. Moore, A Checklist of the Writings of Daniel Defoe (Bloomington, 1960), 
P. 75, item 184; cf. Moore, ‘Daniel Defoe: Precursor of Samuel Richardson’, in 
Restoration and 18th-Century Literature, ed. C. Camden (Chicago, 1963), p. 356, 
where Four Letters are glossed, ‘by Defoe, but not then known as his’. 

4The Life and Posthumous Works of Arthur Maynwaring, [ed. J. Oldmixon] (1715), 
p. 102 and passim, henceforth cited as Works. N. Tindal, A Continuation of Mr Rapin 
de Thoyras’s History of England (London, 1751), iv. 155n, 203n. I. S. Leadam, The 
History of England 1702-60 (Political History of England, ix, 1909), p. 180, lists The 
Debts and A State of the Thirty-Five Millions under Maynwaring. Both the British 
Museum and the Library of Congress list the books under Walpole. 
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almost certain’. If that is not a very full critique, it does provide a basis for 
- argument, and I shall return to the contention presently. 

As to Moore's attribution, we have nothing more than the following by 
way of justification: 
Claimed for Arthur Maynwaring (by John Oldmixon) and for Robert Walpole (by 
Horace Walpole). Possibly it passed through the hands of Maynwaring when he 
was supervising much of the Whig pamphleteering; but it is vastly superior to 
anything known as his, and internal evidence establishes it as Defoe's. The stanza 
quoted from ‘The Young Statesman’ [on the title-page] by the Earl of Dorset was 
a favourite of Defoe's. 


One epigraph scarcely constitutes an impressive array of internal evidence: 
and we might set against Defoe's literary tastes Maynwaring's known 
friendship with Dorset.! Again, whilst it is true that Maynwaring acted as a 
sort of public relations liaison officer for the whigs, he is not known to have 
had any traffic with Defoe; indeed, he held the latter in some contempt as a 
shifty and untrustworthy fellow (‘the most ignorant Rogue... that ever 
Scribled’): more than once he attacked Defoe in print. It seems most 
unlikely that Maynwaring would willingly revise and publish the work of ‘a 
Wretch for whom [he] had an Abhorrence, for his Baseness and Falsehood, 
scribbling as he did against the Conviction of his own little Reason and large 
Conscience’. Furthermore, Moore's subjective estimate of Maynwaring's 
merits as a writer proves very little. If in ethics one cannot move from 
statements of fact to those of a normative cast, so in scholarly enquiry it is 
dangerous to make a direct traverse from evaluative to factual assertions, 
I do not think that Moore’s opinion would in any case be sustained by those 
who have read large portions of Maynwaring’s work—for example, the 
issues of the Medley for which he was responsible in the summer of 1711. 
Finally, it must be recorded that many of Moore's ascriptions in his Checklist 
have not found favour with other students of the period. Much the same is 
true in the case of Morgan’s compendium, and it is perhaps relevant to note 
that Morgan actually refers to ‘Roger Maynwaring’, a divine of the previous 
century, as an alternative candidate for the authorship of the Four Letters. 

Oldmixon's evidence remains to be considered. Among factors deter- 
mining its reliability, two stand out. First, he is much the earliest of the 
deponents. He is alone in having enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of a 
principal at the date in question—4n fact he first met Maynwaring within 
two months of the appearance of the Four Letters? and was closely involved 

1Cf. Works, pp. 14-15, and B. Harris, Charles Sackville, 6th Earl of Dorset: 
Patron and Poet of the Restoration (Urbana, 1940), p. 19r. 

2 Works, pp. 168, 269, 276, 339, etc.; J. Oldmixon, History of England (1735), 
p. 456. Itis true that the postscript to the Four Letters (p. 34) commends the Review 
along with the Daily Courant; but it is the Observator which is singled out for highest 
praise among whig organs. For evidence that Maynwaring himself contributed to 
the Observator an attack on the South Sea Company project, compare Works, p. 339, 
with Boyer's Political State for Nov. 1711 (ii. 645 in the reprint). 

3Oldmixon, History, p. 456; Works, pp. 167-8; Memoirs of the Press (1742), 
pp. 8-10. 
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with him until Maynwaring’s death. Consequently, his remarks deserve 
careful scrutiny. Oldmixon states that ‘in these States of the Thirty Five 
Millions, and the Navy Debts [that is, A Letter to a Friend] Mr. Maynwaring 
had great Helpe from the Right Honourable Robert Walpole’. When 
he inserted the former pamphlet in Maynwaring’s posthumous Works, 
Oldmixon named his friend as the author ‘with the assistance’ of 
Walpole.! He does not throw out attributions wildly—often he employs 
a formula such as ‘If he did not write, he had at least a Hand’, ‘he 
had a great Hand in’. This is quite different from the firm ascriptions 
implied by the publication of a work in whole or part in the collected 
edition. 

Secondly, the Life and Posthumous Works were dedicated by Oldmixon to 
Robert Walpole. It is hardly plausible that in the circumstances Oldmixon, 
who was obviously seeking favour after disappointments he had suffered at 
the hands of the whig leaders, would go out of his way to offend his patron. 
He would certainly not take away the credit from Walpole for such tracts as 
A State of the Five and Thirty Millions. ‘This had been successful and would 
have proved no embarrassment to the author. We must surely conclude 
that there is a strong likelihood that Oldmixon's version of events, in so far 
as they touch Walpole, is accurate. Furthermore, it seems that no rebuke 
was issued to Oldmixon for an ‘erroneous’ attribution. He continued to 
refer to Four Letters as by Maynwaring for the rest of his career, including 
phases when he was openly soliciting the favour of the Walpole ministry. 
In 1727 and 1735 he again printed excerpts from the Four Letiers and again 
explicitly named Maynwaring as their writer.) This would have been a 
curious lapse of tact if we suppose that Oldmixon knowingly distorted the 
truth. The other assumption, that he was ignorant of the real facts, is scarcely 
more acceptable; he was the closest coadjutor of Maynwaring from the 
autumn of 1710 to November 1712, when the politician and wit went to his 


1 Works, pp. 299, 311. Twenty years later, in the History, pp. 463-4, Maynwaring 
is still presented as the author; but ibid., p. 493, Oldmixon indicates Walpole as 
responsible for two further letters, no doubt Letters iii and iv of The Debts of the 
Nation. This seems a reasonable ascription. 

The Debts of the Nation is made up as follows: (i) ‘A Letter to a Friend’, p. 1 
[postscript, p. 20]; (ii) ‘A State of the Five and Thirty Millions’, p. 21 [p. 42 blank]; 
(iii) ‘Observations on the Foregoing Account’, p. 43; (iv) ‘A Brief Account of the 
Debts provided for by the South Sea Act’, p. 51. For a full bibliographical descrip- 
tion, see item 17 in the ‘Descriptive Catalogue’ of Maynwaring, Supp. 5A to my 
unpublished Cambridge University Ph.D. dissertation (1967), ‘The whig contro- 
versialist as Dunce; a study of the literary fortunes and misfortunes of John Old- 
mixon, 1673-1742’. 

For the view that Walpole wrote the first two letters only, cf. A Collection of 
Scarce and Valuable Tracts [Somers Tracts], ed. Sir W. Scott (1809-15), xiii. 307. 

2Oldmixon, History, p. 464, is ambiguous but seems now to indicate Walpole as 
author of A Letter to a Friend; as observed, A State of the Five and Thirty Millions 
is stil! quoted as Maynwaring's. 

3Oldmixon, Clarendon and Whitlock Compar'd (1727), pp. xxix-xxx; History, 
PP. 435-6. 
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early grave. Oldmixon, then, provides the most numerous and explicit 
pieces of evidence, as well as the earliest. 

We can now move from second-hand accounts to the immediate circum- 
stances of publication. The Four Letters came out around the end of July 
or the beginning of August 1710. The letters themselves are dated between 
15 June and 5 July; a postscript dates from 23 July. White Kennett abstracts 
the pamphlet under August.! However, it must have been out by 3 August, 
when the opening number of the Examiner carried an allusion to it. Both 
octavo and quarto editions were issued, the latter in a double-column 
format: there are no differences of substance between the two texts.^ This 
was a rather late incursion into the Sacheverell affray; as far as can be 
ascertained, Maynwaring had not intervened earlier. That is surprising, as 
he was by this time regarded as the leading polemicist on his side, as will be 
seen presently; that he should not have entered into the affair at all would be 
even more surprising.’ It has not been possible to date the other items with 
any exactitude; we do know, however, that not quite a year elapsed between 
the appearance of A Letter to a Friend and the full Debts of the Nation.^ The 
make-up of the Debts is peculiar in some respects, arguing perhaps that the 
volume was put together in some haste.» Maynwaring was ill for a large part 
of: 1712; and it is likely that, as in other cases, Oldmixon had to see the 
pamphlet through the press. 

The first reaction to Four Letters, as observed, seems to come in the first 
issue of the Examiner. Three months before Jonathan Swift took up his pen 
on behalf of that journal, it began its campaign with a number of attacks on 
whiggish polemics of one kind or another. In the first two numbers the 
subject of attack is variously A Letter from Monsieur Pett[icu]m to Monsieur 
Bu|y]t and The French King’s Thanks to the Tories. A reference to the latter 
runs, ‘Whilst the French King sends a Letter to the Tories here, an honest 
Patriot, of all the old Stamp, is writing Four to his Friend in North Britain, 
that Sedition may be universally spread'. But it is the letter allegedly from 
Petticum which is most relevant. A reference in Prior's Miscellaneous 


1[W. Kennett,] The Wisdom of Looking Backward (1715), pp. 60-1. I have seen 
advertisements for a penny broadsheet entitled A Modest Answer to the Four 
Immodest Letters to a Friend in North-Britain, c. Sept. 1710, but have not traced a 
copy. 

2See item 9 of the catalogue mentioned in p. 232, n. 1 above. 

3James Caulfield refers to a pamphlet by Maynwaring on ‘the acquittal of the 
preaching incendiary’ (Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons Composing the K11-Cat Club 
(1821), pp. 229-30). Strictly, of course, Sacheverell was not acquitted, but the word 
is faithful to the whiggish reconstruction of the episode. Caulfield doubtless has 
Four Letters in mind; but his source may well be Oldmixon, or more likely Bio- 
graphta Britannica, which derives from Oldmixon (6 vols., 1747-66), v. 3074-77. 
"Two' letters are there wrongly named instead of four (v. 3076n). 

4 The Debts of the Nation, p. 20. 

5See above, p. 232, n. I. 

$ Compare the similar formula adopted by Maynwaring in another mock pro- 
nouncement by the French monarch, The French King's Promise to the Pretender 
(1712). 
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Works (1740) suggests that the authors of the Medley, that is, Maynwaring 
and/or Oldmixon, were responsible for this minor squib.! The evidence is 
very far from conclusive, but not without a certain interest. That the 
Examiner was gunning for Maynwaring can, however, be ascertained from 
the tenth issue. Here there is mention of Advice to the Electors of Great 
Britain (1708) as having been written ‘as 'tis said by as great a Hand as 
Petticum’s Letter was’.* The irony is directed not against Defoe, to whom 
the Advice was long attributed, mainly on the basis of a single manuscript 
note. Recently Professor H. L. Snyder has convincingly shown that the 
pamphlet was written by Maynwaring, possibly with the assistance of the 
duchess herself.3 A copy survives in Maynwaring’s holograph in the Blen- 
heim archives. 

And so, fortunately, does a manuscript of A Letter to a Friend. This is 
plainly in Maynwaring’s handwriting. There are a few marginal notes and 
additions, which I originally suspected might represent Walpole’s improve- 
ments of the text. On closer inspection I have come to the view that these 
are also in Maynwaring’s hand, though the general appearance is altered 
because the words are written separately on the edge of the page and not in 
a continuous flow. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the file in 
question contains items written by Maynwaring himself at the critical 
period: including, for instance, a draft for Medley papers which came out in 
November 1710. Some items carry an endorsement from the duchess of 
Marlborough, and of course Maynwaring, as her secretary, was much 
closer to Sarah than Robert Walpole ever became. It is hard to imagine why 
Maynwaring should transcribe for the duchess the work of another man, since 
the Letter shortly appeared in print. Nor is the manuscript in the state which 
a fair copy might be expected to assume. There are interlineations and 
erasures throughout the thirteen pages of text. This would seem fairly 
conclusive proof that Maynwaring was himself the writer. 

That being so, it is difficult to believe that anyone but he was the chief 
author of The Debts of the Nation, of which this letter forms a part. And that 
is no surprising or out-of-the-way conclusion. Admittedly, Robert Walpole's 
talent for matters financial and administrative was already becoming 
apparent. But Maynwaring, as auditor of the imprest, was as closely involved 
in the public accounts as was the former treasurer of the navy: apart from 
anything else, it was his fellow auditor, Edward Harley, who was centrally 
concerned in raking up the ‘Thirty-Five Million’ rumpus.5 We may take 
with some caution the many tributes which Oldmixon pays to Maynwaring 
as a master of the intricacies of public finance. Nevertheless, it is evident 

1 The Literary Works of Matthew Prior, ed. H. B. Wright and M. K. Spears 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1959), ii. 919-20. 

2 Examiner no. 2, 5 Oct. 1710 (p. 58 of the reprint volume (1712)). 

3H. L. Snyder, ‘Daniel Defoe, the Duchess of Marlborough, and the Advice to 
the Electors of Great Britain’, Huntington Library Quarterly, xxix (1965—6), 53—62. 

4Blenheim MSS., G/I/15. I am grateful to the duke of Marlborough for permis- 


sion to use the MSS., and to Miss K. M. Gell of the Estates Office for her assistance. 
5 Cf. Works, pp. 298 f. 
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that he was at this point in time more widely known than was Walpole as a 
specialist in economic affairs. He had received the favour of both Halifax 
and Godolphin, and in the early number of the Medley he had taken up the 
arguments of the Essay on Credit, as well as those of Charles Davenant's 
Tom Double pamphlets.! The involved financial calculations of The Debts 
of the Nation are but an extension of his work elsewhere. 

It is worth stressing that Maynwaring was regarded as the leading whig 
polemicist at this juncture. In July 1711 Harley had recognized him as his 
most persistent critic, yet resolved ‘to live fairly with him’ in spite of that 
fact.2 In 1710 and 1711 Maynwaring had written some fourteen Medley 
papers unaided, and had been partly responsible for about eighteen more, 
usually with Oldmixon’s aid. Between 1710 and 1712 he produced at least 
ten pamphlets on current issues, besides editing or publishing works by 
Francis Hare. This is in addition to a number of excursions into belles 
lettres, notably a series of translations of classical poetry. It is easy to see 
why the Examiner should fix on him when firing off its first range-finding 
volleys. This polemical and journalistic experience makes itself felt in The 
Debts of the Nation: and the ‘style and method of argument’ are those of a 
practised pamphleteer, rather than those of a skilled parliamentary debater 
turning to a cognate (but distinct) form of expression. Professor Plumb 
would seem to have been affected in his judgment by Walpole’s later 
undertakings as a pamphleteer. In 1712 there is no doubt which of the 
two men had the more assured and idiosyncratic voice in polemical 
literature. 

If one turns to Four Letters, the internal evidence points to a similar 
conclusion. The tract is written with a good deal of brio and the vigorous 
manner which informs the Medley in the summer of 1711. There is a range 
of literary resources and a wealth of allusion which indicate Maynwaring as 
the more likely man. At this stage, Walpole would not have got out of the 
habit of reading, something to which he confesses after years at the treasury. 
But his cultural interests were principally in the visual arts; he did not have 
at any time the historical and literary sweep of learning which was at his 
friend’s command. The contents of Maynwaring’s library are enough to 
indicate his tastes.) There is a marked contrast here with Walpole's dry 
admission that he ‘was no scholar and no reader. “I wish I took as much 
delight in reading as you do,” he said to a friend after retirement, “it would 
be the means of alleviating many tedious hours; but, to my misfortune, I 
derive no pleasure from such pursuits".'^ Allowing for some measure of 
wry pseudo-philistinism, to which Walpole was prone, it is a revealing 


1On the authorship of Medley papers, see Works, pp. 169-202. 

2 Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough [ed. Lord John Russell] 
(2nd edn., 1858), i1. 76. 

3See A Catalogue of the Library of Arthur Maynwaring, Esq: Deceas’d (1713). 
The sale took place on 4-5 Feb. 1713 at D. Browne’s warehouse. 

4John Lord Hervey, Some Materials towards Memoirs of the Reign of George 1I, 
ed. R. Sedgwick (3 vols., 1931), i, p. xlix; Morley, pp. 109-10. 
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confession. Maynwaring, on the other hand, was deeply versed in polite 
learning, and not afraid to wear his literary interests on his sleeve. Thus one 
finds in Four Letters not only the title-page quotations from Archbishop 
Tillotson and Dorset, but later references to Tillotson, once more, and to 
Gilbert Burnet, greatly admired by Oldmixon, in particular. The choice of 
individuals admired or reviled corresponds exactly with the list repeatedly 
drawn up in similar pamphlets by Maynwaring or Oldmixon. Dodwell, 
Lesley, Hickes are singled out: the roster of bad writers who endured, or 
luckily escaped, prosecution includes Hickeringill, Asgill, Gildon, Toland 
and T'utchin.! Maynwaring was much closer than Walpole to this side of 
public affairs; indeed it was he who had paid Gildon's fine and saved him 
from the pillory in 1706.2 The language of the Four Letters matches the 
usual bold and direct style which Maynwaring generally employed, as 
against Walpole's slightly more lofty and suave approach. Terms like 
‘Rabble’, “Harangue’, ‘Gibberish’ figure in most of Maynwaring's tracts, 
and they turn up here too.? There is a fine trenchancy in some of the phras- 
ing: we hear of the ‘more dark and ignorant Parts of the Land, such as 
Wales, Somerset-shire, Oxford-shtre, &c.'. Apart from the dismissive scorn 
which is Maynwaring'sleading characteristic as a journalist and pamphleteer, 
this remark illustrates an obsession with the remoter High 'Tory areas. A 
similar concern pervades Oldmixon's History of Addresses (1709-11); and 
it is notable that, as elsewhere in Maynwaring, there is a sneer at loyal 
‘Addressers’ in the present work. ‘The syntax is often exclamatory and 
excitable: “Good God! and is this the Man . . .'. Such rhetorical questions 
are frequent in, for instance, the Medley. 'l'he writer of the Four Letters 
cites the Paris Gazette to suggest the interest of the French court in Sache- 
verell's trial. In March 1711 Oldmixon published ‘with Mr Maynwaring’s 
Privacy’ (meaning that either he or Maynwaring was the author) a short 
work called The History of Dr Sacheverell: Faithfully Translated from the 
Paris-Gazette. In this pamphlet, too, Oxford addressers come in for attack. 
Another striking passage in the Four Letters concerns Sacheverell's tri- 
umphant passage to Westminster Hall in his 'chariot', an episode to 
which Oldmixon constantly recurs.* 

1 Identical lists figure in The Managers Pro and Con (1710), one of the voluminous 
Sacheverell tracts, pp. 29-30. On balance I would think Oldmixon rather than 
Maynwaring slightly the stronger candidate here, but they worked in very close 
combination in the latter part of 1710. 

2Oldmixon, History, pp. 368~9. 

3According to Plumb, Walpole wrote ‘dull, solemn, heavily argued common 
sense’ (p. 216). It is hard to imagine a set of qualities more remote from the Four 
Letters, which are abrupt, impassioned, volatile. 

4Four Letters, pp. 9-10, II, 12, 19-20, 23, 31-2 [references are to the octavo 
edition]; Works, p. 124. Similarly in The Managers Pro and Con the writer mentions 
having seen Sacheverell pass his door in a ‘Flaming and Open Chariot’ (p. 3) and 
praises Burnet (p. 16): the chariot figures, e.g., in Oldmixon’s History, p. 434. 
Oldmixon states that Sacheverell took lodgings in the Temple, to be near his lawyer, 
during the proceedings: Maynwaring was earlier living in Essex Street, off the 
Strand, and may have been doing so still. Cf. The High Church Mask Pull’d Off 
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There is one passage above all which serves to link Maynwaring with the 
pamphlet. In the first letter reference is made to a section of The Memorial 
of the Church of England, the famous High Church tract of 1704, in which 
various ‘Champions’ of the church are named as preservatives against its 
enemies. The more notable of these are the duke of Buckingham, the earl 
of Rochester and the earl of Nottingham, each indicated by initial letters.! 
Now Maynwaring reverted to this particular section on several occasions, 
usually adopting a tone of heavy irony. Indeed, he wrote a special reply, 
called Remarks on a late Romance (by which is meant the Memortal), or as 
the subtitle has it, The History of the Ten Champions. ‘This pamphlet does 
not appear to survive in its separate state, and one modern scholar has 
questioned whether it ever existed. But it did, for it is reprinted in full in the 
posthumous Works, with a number of comments by Oldmixon.? A cursory 
examination will show that these Remarks fix on exactly the same passage in 
the Memorial as do the Four Letters, for a similar controversial end. Old- 
mixon cited the Ten Champions, as he called it, in a work of 1727, in close 
proximity moreover to the very section of Four Letters which now concerns 
us. In a little known pamphlet of 1732 he again quoted Maynwaring's 
rebuttal of the Memorial; but this time he chose to make his quotation from 
the Ten Champtons.3 

If that is not enough to clinch the attribution, it may be added that the 
Blenheim archives again support the findings. Along with the manuscript 
of Advice to the Electors is a six-page document, in Maynwaring's hand, 
evidently dating from 1710.* It constitutes remarks on the policy—that is, 
perhaps, the politic nature—of Sacheverell’s trial. This includes quotations 
from Sacheverell's sermons, like the Four Letters, and amongst verbal 
parallels may be noted a reference to the Doctor's 'Harangue'. But the 
major clue lies in two references to ‘Steady Champions of the Church, as 
the D-ke of B—M the Earl of R—r and N—n, &c.'. And again: ‘When 
the Champions of the Church the Duke of [Buckingham], the Earl of [Roches- 
ter] the Earl of [Nottingham] are out of employment’, the church must 
indeed be in danger. Phrasing and sentiments align extremely closely with 
those of the first letter to a friend in North Britain. In places it appears that 
remarks at Blenheim may have served as a first draft for the published 
Four Letters. 

There is, accordingly, abundant evidence of one sort or another to cast 
grave doubt on the traditional ascription of these pamphlets to Walpole. 
None of the material investigated lends any credence to the view that Defoe 


(1710), p. 2. For the ‘Addressers’, cf. The History of Dr Sacheverell (17711), pp. 4, 
20; and The High Church Mask, p. 3f. 

1 Four Letters, pp. 4—5. 

2 Works, pp. 25-39; cf. Harris, p. 242. The facts are laid out more fully in a forth- 
coming article, ‘The Memorial of the Church of England, and a Reply: James Drake, 
Oldmixon and Maynwaring’. 

3Oldmixon, Clarendon and Whitlock Compar’d, pp. xxvii, xxxix. Mr Oldmixon's 
Reply to the late Bishop Atterbury (1732), p. 7 (folio edition). 

4Blenheim MSS., G/I/15. 
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was responsible for the Four Letters. On the other hand, the first-hand 
evidence of Oldmixon, reaffirmed over a period of years,! the manuscripts 
at Blenheim, the acknowledged standing of Maynwaring as a controversial- 
ist and the internal references which have been described, all prompt 
the conclusion that Maynwaring was indeed the author in each case. Singly, 
no item of evidence is absolutely decisive; in combination I believe that it 
may be held so. 


Pat ROGERS 


1Qldmixon possibly changed his mind over parts of The Debts of the Nation (see 
p. 1, n. 232 above), but here his altered views are counter-balanced by the existence of 
the MS. ofa relevant section. It is worth recalling that Oldmixon remained anxious 
to enjoy the favour of Sarah Churchill till his death (indeed his final book incorporates 
the third of the dedications he made to her at one time or another). The MS. in 
question exists among her papers, and she must have known of its provenance. 
Similarly Dr. Garth was well known to Oldmixon; he was in close touch with the 
duke and duchess, and attended Maynwaring in his final illness (Blenheim MSS. 
E/29). During Garth’s lifetime, Oldmixon remained positive that all the pamphlets 
under consideration were by Maynwaring; twenty years later his position seems more 
ambiguous in respect to portions of The Debts of the Nation, but he did not shift his 
position with regard to the other works. 


William Pitt’s Resignation in 180r: 
Re-examination and Document’ 


WHEN William Pitt resigned as chancellor of the exchequer and first lord 
of the treasury in 1801, ostensibly over George I1I's refusal to countenance 
Catholic emancipation, he contributed to a situation which Richard Pares, 
a century and a half later, could term one of the few remaining ‘special 
mysteries’ of the politics of George IIT's reign which additional discoveries 
of manuscript material might elucidate. Such material has recently become 
available, in the form of a lengthy, hitherto unnoticed ‘Memorandum on 
Pitt’s Retirement’ composed by John Jeffreys Pratt, 2nd Earl Camden, 
sometime between August 1803 and May 1804.3 'l'hememorandum, printed 
below, is actually an enormous fragment: Camden intended to cover the 
political effects of the king’s second illness and the establishment of Henry 
Addington’s government as well as the resignation crisis itself, but he did 
not do so. 

Camden’s work is nevertheless highly valuable for its information on a 
subject on which there has been considerable uncertainty, or at least 
uneasiness, among biographers and historians. That uneasiness reflects the 
contemporary attitude toward the crisis: George Rose told Pitt that men 
believed there to be some hidden reason in his resigning, and that not even 
his declaring to the contrary in parliament would convince them otherwise; 
Henry Dundas told Sir James Mackintosh that although the assigned reason 


1Tt is a pleasure to record my gratitude to Professor Ian R. Christie of University 
College London for much helpful aid and counsel. 

2R. Pares, King George III and the Politicians (Oxford, 1953), p. 1. There were 
three aspects to Catholic emancipation, of which the first was by far the most 
important: altering the ‘Test Act so as to allow Catholics admission into parliament 
and those high court and military offices still closed to them in 1800, commutation of 
tithes in Ireland and state subsidization of Catholic (and Dissenting) clergy to ensure 
their loyalty. 

3The document is in the Kent Record Office, Pratt MSS., U840/o127. It is 
neither dated nor watermarked, and is impossible to date from internal evidence, 
save that it could not have been written before the death of the earl of Clare in 
‘Feb. 1802. It was, however, written on the same kind of paper as Camden’s reflec- 
tions (tbid., U840/o116) on the pamphlet A Few Cursory Remarks Upon the State 
of Parties, During the Administration of the Right Honourable Henry Addington by 
‘A Near Observer’ [ T. R. Bentley] which first appeared in Aug. 1803. The pamphlet 
lauded Addington and deprecated Pitt, and Bentley did not mention the Catholic 
issue as a motive for Pitt’s resignation (ibid., pp. 9-16). It is most probable that 
Camden wrote down his own account of the resignations in reaction to the pamphlet’s 
falsehoods, sometime between Aug. 1803 and May 1804. He could have written no 
later than the latter date, for he does not refer at all to Pitt’s second ministry. No 
biography of Camden exists, except that in the D.N.B., but there is a brief sketch of 
his life in H. S. Eeles, Lord Chancellor Camden and his Family (1934), pp. 190—266. 
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was the real one, he thought that no historian would ever believe it.! Histor- 
ians, however, have not been quite so suspicious or uncharitable: at least all 
of Pitt's nineteenth-century biographers accepted the ostensible cause to be 
the real one, although his twentieth-century biographers present a rather 
more mixed bag.? Opinions have been more divided in modern interpretive 
works, where the desire to present Pitt as favourably as possible has presum- 
ably not been so strong. Barnes, Foord and Pares mention only the Catholic 
issue, while Feiling, Fortescue, Fremantle and Steven Watson, all of whom 
give first place to that issue, also describe some associated problem such as 
scarcity of food, cabinet dissension, Pitt's bad health, and his supposed 
desire to avoid making a necessary peace; in this approach they are joined 
by Grey's and Addington’s biographers.? The first three problems were 
conditions which did in fact exist in 1800, but the fourth, taken over by 
Professors Temperley and Eyck from the earl of Malmesbury, is an erroneous 
speculation.* 


1 George Rose to Mrs. Rose, 25 Feb. 1801 : Suffolk Record Office, Pretyman MSS.; 
Memoirs of the Life of Str James Mackintosh, ed. R. J. Mackintosh (2 vols., Boston, 
1853), 1. 170. For contemporary expressions of bafllement or suspicion from Pitt’s 
opponents, see Lord King to Lord Holland, (1-7?) Feb. 1801: Add. MS. 51572 
fo. 14; Lord Hamilton to Holland, 1 Feb. 1801: Add. MS. 51570 fo. ror; Charles 
James Fox to Denis O'Brien, 16 Feb. 1801: Add. MS. 47566 fo. 72. Additional 
MSS. cited in this article are in the British Museum. 

2P. H. Stanhope, 5th Earl Stanhope, Life of Wilham Pitt (4 vols., 1861), iii. 
266—75; A. P. Primrose, sth earl of Rosebery, Prtt (1893), pp. 222-31; E. Gibson, 
Baron Ashbourne, Pitt: some Chapters of his Lafe and Times (1898), pp. 302—175. 
Ashbourne's estimate of how Pitt handled the crisis 1s less favourable than that of the 
two former writers, while Sir George Lewis was completely unable to explain Pitt's 
course of action: G. C. Lewis, The Administrations of Great Britain, 1783—1830 
(1864), pp. 209-12. Of Pitt's 2oth-cent. biographers Wilson mentions only the 
Catholic issue, Rose and Derry both note other possible influences but only to 
dismiss them, and Chatterton allows Pitt's desire for peace and his parlous state of 
health to be collateral reasons. P. W. Wilson, William Pitt theYounger (New York, 
1933), pp. 292-6; J. Holland Rose, Life of William Pitt (2 vols., 1923), ii. 445-6; 
J. W. Derry, William Pitt (New York, 1963), pp. 134-6; E. K. Chatterton, England's 
Greatest Statesman (Indianapolis, 1930), p. 318. 

3D. G. Barnes, George ITI and William Pitt, 1783—1806 (Stanford, 1939), pp. 335- 
88; A. S. Foord, His Majesty's Opposition, 1714-1830 (Oxford, 1964), p. 403; Pares, 
pp. 163-4; K. G. Feiling, The Second Tory Party, 1714—1832 (1938), pp. 213-25; 
J. W. Fortescue, British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-1814 (Oxford, 1911), 
pp. 154—5; A. F. Fremantle, England in the roth Century, 1801—5 (1929), pp. 246-59; 
J. S. Watson, The Reign of George III, 1760—1815 (Oxford History of England, xii, 
1960), pp. 400-5; G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the Reform Bill (1929), p. 122; 
P. Ziegler, Addington (1965), pp. 107-9. 

4Malmesbury’s diary, 9 March 1801: Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, 
Ist Earl of Malmesbury, ed..J. H. Harris, 3rd earl of Malmesbury (4 vols., 1844), iv. 
39, cited hereafter as Malmesbury; H. W. V. Temperley, Lafe of Canning (1905), 
pp. 61-3; E. Eyck, Pitt versus Fox, Father and Son, 1735-1806, trans. E. Northcott 
(1950), pp. 338-40. At the time of the resignations Pitt was not immediately 
sanguine about the prospect of peace, but hoped to achieve it upon the successful 
conclusion of the Baltic and Egyptian expeditions. ‘In the Mean Time a fruitless 
Negotiation with France (as it must be) ought not to be declined and I think ought 
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The consensus of historians, then, has been that Pitt’s clash with the king 
on Catholic emancipation was the main cause of his government’s fall, with 
opinions fairly evenly divided as to whether it was sufficient in itself or a 
contributory factor. Historians who have taken the latter line appear to 
have done so out of uncertainty about Pitt’s unusual behaviour or perplexity 
at his subsequent moratorium on the issue on which he resigned. They have 
therefore looked for evidence that he was tired of government, rather than 
seeking for further factors contributing to the emancipation crisis itself. The 
starting-point of analyses of the crisis has usually been the passage of the 
Irish union, but this does not provide an adequate perspective in time, for 
which we must look back to 1797; the lack of perspective has also resulted in 
over-emphasis of the principles or issues involved in Catholic emancipation, 
to the detriment of the political relationships which also played a part. On 
these points Camden’s memorandum is of special value, for it provides 
something available nowhere else: the history of the cabinets held on the 
Catholic issue, and the attitude of these cabinets towards the king. Further, 
and equally important, in concluding his narrative Camden offers an account 
of that which has only been hinted at elsewhere: the disenchantment which 
had grown up between court and government, and personally between Pitt 
and the king, during the last years of Pitt’s first ministry.! 
^ It has been previously recognized that Pitt’s cabinet was fragmenting 
internally during those years, but this process has been analyzed only with 
respect to foreign affairs, and has not been considered as an important 
element in the resignation crisis.? To consider it as such, we must take 
account of that disenchantment which Camden describes between court and 
ministry, practical manifestations of which were made possible by the Foxite 
secession of 1797 which effectively removed any significant parliamentary 
opposition to the government. As Holland put it, 


Itis certain that, during the last three years of Mr. Pitt's Administration, the Court 
more frequently thwarted the ostensible Ministers in small matters, and resorted 
with greater success to those little arts which had distinguished and disgraced the 
early part of George the Third’s reign, than had been usual, or perhaps possible, 
in the interval which elapsed between the King's illness in 1788 and the secession 


in 1796.3 | 
Holland is corroborated by George Canning, who told Malmesbury 


That for several years (three years back) so many concessions (as he called them) 
had been made, and so many important measures overruled, from the King’s 


to be sought, though I do not look to its failure with any hope of its leading to a 
long Continuance of the War, for which if the great Points I have mentioned [the 
Baltic and Egypt] can once be well settled, I own I shall have no Appetite, and I 
believe the Country will have less patience’. Pitt to Canning, 10 Jan. 1801: Sheeps- 
car Library, Leeds, Harewood MSS., 30. 

1 For example see Fremantle, p. 254. 

2Feiling, p. 213 et seq. See particularly Dundas’s ‘State of the Cabinet’, 22 Sept. 
1800: Add MS. 40102 fos, 79-81. 

3H. R. Fox, 3rd Baron Holland, Memoirs of the Whig Party (2 vols., 1852—4), i. 
92-3. 
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Opposition to them, that Government had been weakened exceedingly; and if on 
this particular occasion a stand was not made, Pitt would retain only a nominal 
power, while the real one would pass into the hands of those who influenced the 
King's mind and opinion out of sight.! 


We need not accept Holland's strictures on the early reign or Canning's 
perennial grumbling about secret advisers to recognize the validity of their 
argument: that the absence of parliamentary pressure against the ministry 
(which encouraged cabinet divisions) vastly increased the king's and the 
courtiers' opportunities for manoeuvre against it and within it.? Pitt, for 
example, wrote to the earl of Chatham in 1799 that a bill had been introduced 
in the Lords to restrain the slave trade on the Sierra Leone Company's 
coasts which seemed open to none of the usual anti-abolition arguments. 
Nevertheless, he complained, ‘An Opposition ... has been raised to It, 
ostensibly by the Duke of Clarence, but in fact I am sorry to say by some of 
the members of Administration, who are supported by a great appearance of 
Court Influence'.? While Camden does not consider the distance which had 
opened up between court and government as deriving from the secession 
(he was in Ireland at that time), he feels the resulting decline in the personal 
relations between Pitt and the king to be important enough to constitute the 
actual cause of the resignations, the Catholic crisis providing only the osten- 
sible cause. That inattention to the king on Pitt’s part which Camden notes 
resulted in the king's developing alternative channels of communication 
with the government, and it was more than coincidence that such channels 
comprised men who were either not in Pitt's immediate circle of advisers or 
who were hostile to Catholic reform, like Pitt’s successor Addington.* 
When George III learned that such reform was in the offing he operated 
through those channels, which was why Pitt stressed so strongly that he 
resigned because the king would not take steps to prevent men from 


1Malmesbury’s diary, 8 Feb. 1801: Malmesbury, iv. 4. 

2See for example Marquess Cornwallis's pleas and complaints about manoeuver- 
ings against him in court and cabinet in Cornwallis to Dundas, 26 June 1800:Register 
House, Edinburgh, Melville MSS., GD 51/1/331/28. 

3Pitt to Chatham, 29 May 1799: Public Record Office, Chatham MSS. 30/8/101 
fo.144. For another example of the disruptive effects of the lack of regular opposition 
involving the duke of Clarence see Earl Bathurst to Earl Wellesley, 28 May 1800: 
The Wellesley Papers, ed. L. S. Benjamin (2 vols., 1914), i. 127-30. Pitt’s procedural 
informality often exacerbated the problem: Pares, pp. 155, 161-2. ; 

4When Lord Auckland finally told Pitt of his stand against Catholic reform he 
asked that Addington alone be informed of it. Auckland to Pitt, 31 Jan. 1801: 
P.R.O., Dacres Adams MSS., 30/58/4 fo. 6. Addington had declared himself 
opposed to Catholic reform in 1799, and might have been intermittently mediating 
between Pitt and George III since that time; at least Lord Bruce informed Rose in 
Feb. 1801 that Addington had enjoyed free and easy access to the king for some time. 
George Rose's diary, 25 Feb. 1801: The Diaries and Correspondence of George Rose, 
ed. L. V. Harcourt (2 vols., 1860), i. 318. Bruce was in a position to know facts of 
this kind; for information on him and his family at this period see Joan Wake, The 
Brudenells of Deane (1953), pp. 329-44. 
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using his ‘name’ in the controversy.| Many months later, Canning 
reported 


that Mr. Pitt told him that he went out, not on the Catholic Question simply as a 
measure in which he was opposed, but from the manner in which he had been 
opposed, and to whicb, if he had assented, he would, as a Minister, have been on a 
footing totally different from what he had ever before been in the Cabinet.? 


Even if we accept, however, that the contribution of Catholic reform to 
the resignation was essentially a catalytic one, the account of the considera- 
tion of that reform by Pitt's cabinet remains necessary to understand the 
crisis of January-March 1801. This account Camden provides. He relates 
that the history of Ireland between 1782 and 1798 made a legislative union 
appear the only measure which could ensure the effective government of 
Ireland, and that after the first failure of the union the cabinet decided in 
November 1799 to pledge itself to Catholic emancipation if that were 
necessary to carry the measure.’ Further, although that did not prove 
necessary, no cabinet minute was made and George ITI was left uninformed 
of the decision, as he was, at least officially, of the cabinet's subsequent 
deliberations. After the union was carried, Camden reports that the cabinet 
held some desultory and sparsely attended meetings on the subject during 
the summer of 1800, and that in September 1800 Lord Castlereagh's paper 
favouring, and Lord Chancellor Loughborough's paper opposing Catholic 
reform were in circulation, at a time when Loughborough was at Weymouth 
with the king.4 Owing to the pressures of domestic scarcity and foreign 
affairs the matter was for a time put aside, to be taken up again early in 
January 1801, again briefly postponed, and finally determined upon as 
government measure at a cabinet held on 25 January 1801, in a rather casual 
fashion.» ‘The next day Castlereagh broached the subject to the earl of Clare, 


1 Pitt to George ITI, 3 Feb. 1801 (copy): P.R.O. 30/8/101 fos. 94-5. The exchange 
of letters between Pitt and George III is printed in Stanhope, iii, app., pp. xxiii- 
xxxii, and owing to the lack of a longer-range perspective on the crisis has been 
often and exhaustively analyzed, so I shall not treat the letters themselves at length. 
See for example Barnes, pp. 372-81. 

2Malmesbury’s diary, 20 Oct. 1802: Malmesbury, iv. 75. 

The marquess of Lansdowne concluded after the rebellion that Ireland would 
soon be impossible to govern ‘ without a parliamentary orafederal union’. Lansdowne 
to Holland, 20 Dec. 1798: Add. MS. 51682 fo. 51. See also H. M. Hyde, The Rise 
of Castlereagh (1933), p. 371. 

4A copy of Castlereagh's paper, headed ‘most secret’ and dated London, Sept. 
1800, is in Add. MS. 35919 fos. 211-23; see also Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Viscount Casilereagh, ed. C. W. V. Stewart, marquess of Londonderry (12 vols., 
1849—53), iv. 392-400. Loughborough eventually sent his objections in writing to 
the king, who passed them on to Addington. Loughborough to George IIT, endorsed 
13 Dec. 1800: G. Pellew, The Life and Correspondence of Henry Addington, Ist 
Viscount Sidmouth (3 vols., 1847), i, app., pp. 501-12. 

3It should be noted not only that Loughborough was absent from this meeting, 
but that it took place after the king’s warm approval, on 23 Jan., of the speech to 
open the session. See George III to Pitt, 23 Jan. 1801: The Later Correspondence of 
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lord chancellor of Ireland, and Clare was horrified: two days later the king 
publicly denounced the proposal at his levee on the day before parliament 
was to open. 

Camden's account therefore provides the reason why the king denounced 
Catholic reform when he did; it was directly after he first learned that it was 
being considéred as a government measure, and that Pitt would not treat it 
as he had, for example, abolition of the slave trade, as something which he 
favoured personally but to which he would not commit his ministry. This 
the king only learned on 26-27 January, although he had known that some- 
thing was stirring at least since December 1800 and probably since the 
previous September.! Camden then proceeds to describe the postponement 
of the session, the last cabinet held on reform, on the evening of 28 January, 
the decision finally to submit the cabinet’s proposals in writing to George III, 
and the delay in so doing owing to his sending for Addington. Camden 
makes it clear that while Pitt was willing to remain in office for the duration 
of the war with the issue shelved, the political viability of his ministry 
required that in return the king would have to cease drumming up support 
for a position on which he was known to differ from his ministers; this the 
king was not willing to do.? That decision effectively ended Pitt's govern- 
ment, and Camden concludes his account with his reflections on the decline 
of court-ministry relations after 1797. 

Three questions, however, remain: why did Pitt propose, or attempt to 
propose, emancipation as a government measure in the first place, why did 
he fail to ‘force’ it on George ITI, and why did he, when out of office, assent 


George III, ed. A. Aspinall (5 vols., Cambridge, 1962—70), iii. 473 n. 2. Camden's 
account incidentally provides the reason for the uncertainty as to whether there ever 
was a cabinet held on Catholic reform: see Pares, p. 156, n. x. 

1 Dr. G. C. Bolton, in his otherwise excellent work on the Irish union, has claimed 
that the king erupted when he did because of a proposal that Issac Corry replace 
Dr. Patrick Duigenan at Armagh borough, but although the king’s objection to this 
proposal occurred on the same day as his denunciation of reform, the former did 
not cause the latter. G. C. Bolton, The Passing of the Irish Act of Union (Oxford, 
1966), pp. 210-11. Another explanatory account, albeit a third-hand one, exists in 
Lord Glenbervie's diary, where the king is said to have learned of the reform 
proposal from Auckland through his brother-in-law, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
also immediately before 28 Jan. Glenbervie's diary, 14 Feb, 1801: The Diaries of 
Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, ed. F. L. Bickley (2 vols., 1928), i. 168-9. 
Glenbervie’s and Camden’s accounts do not preclude one another; indeed, as Fox 
put it, “The story is that Fitzgibbon [Lord Clare] and the Bishops have pushed the 
K.. Fox to Richard Fitzpatrick, 3 Feb. 1801: Add. MS. 47581 fo. 87. It appears, 
in short, that for all the work stuffing the powder keg by Loughborough, theexplosion 
itself was touched off by Clare and Auckland on 26-27 Jan.; it is suggestive that 
Auckland and the chancellor had a previous history of partnership in intrigue, and 
that Pitt promptly reproached Auckland for his part in the affair. See F. O'Gorman, 
The Whig Party and the French Revolution (1967), p. 87, n. 1; Pitt to Auckland, 
31 Jan. 1801 (copy): Add. MS. 44455 fo. 340. 

Z'This offer and request of Pitt’s were impractical at best, as everything that had 
happened on 28 Jan. was so widely known. This at least was Lord Grenville’s 
position; see Grenville to Pitt, 1 Feb. 1801: P.R.O. 30/8/140 fo. 161. 
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to a moratorium on the issue which provoked his resignation? To take the 
first, Pitt consistently felt Catholic reform to be desirable, but as Pares has 
pointed out, in his time a cabinet minister was bound to insist upon only that 
which he felt necessary for the king's service, and not upon that which he 
felt right in itself.! Pitt in 1800 felt emancipation to be necessary, possibly as 
a result of the implicit pledges to the Catholics but certainly in its effect in 
strengthening a weak strategic flank—a weakness emphasized by the 1798 
rebellion—in the war against revolutionary France.? Pitt saw the union as 
the necessary precondition for emancipation, but was also aware that the 
king took the opposite view, and that his genuine enthusiasm for the union 
was based in no small part 'on a trust that the Uniting of the Established 
Churches of the two Kingdoms, would forever shut the door to any further 
measures with respect to the Roman Catholics'.? Nevertheless, before 1801 
the king had not put an absolute and unambiguous veto on his government's 
bringingupthemeasure: when he warned Pitt in 1795 that he felt the subject 
to be beyond the decision of any cabinet, he added that it would be dangerous 
without previous concert with the leading men of every order in the state.4 
Pitt has been faulted for his dilatoriness in this affair, and has been blamed by 
Camden among others for keeping the king in ignorance of his design, but 
itis clear that his dilatoriness was the result of those pressures of bad health, 
high prices and foreign affairs in 1800. Nor did Pitt really keep George III 
in the dark; the king knew his opinions, and Pitt simply did not give him 
advance notice of his intention to commit his ministry to emancipation. Ás 
Camden indicates, all the cabinets previous to that of 25 January 1801 were 
of a preliminary nature, and after that one Pitt was clearly seeking to concert 
his cabinet's decision with the opinions of other leading men, such as 


1Pares, pp. 163-4. The distinction between issues right and necessary explains 
what Ashbourne found so disagreeably puzzling in Pitt's behaviour: his failure to 
push for the second and third elements of Catholic reform—abolition of tithes and 
endowment of clergy—either as a prelude to altering office-holding requirements or 
in place of so doing (Ashbourne, pp. 302-6). If Pitt was flaccid on these points it 
was because he saw them as right in themselves but not partaking of that necessity 
which permeated changing the Test Act. There is a plan for the commutation of 
tithes in the Liverpool MSS. (Add. MS. 38357 fos. 353-8), undated but watermarked 
1803: it is reasonable to assume that the plan was drawn up when Hawkesbury was 
secretary of state in Pitt’s second government, but that Pitt never had the oppor- 
tunity to bring it before parliament. 

2Pitt and Grenville had planned to replace the sacramental qualification for office 
with a political one, aimed directly ‘against the Jacobin principles’, and nothing 
demonstrates more clearly the immediate cause of the emancipation attempt. 
Grenville to marquess of Buckingham, 2 Feb. 1801: Memoirs of the Court and 
Cabinets of George III, ed. R. P. Grenville, znd duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
(4 vols., 1853-5), ii1. 128—9. 

3 George III to Pitt, 1 Feb. 1801: P.R.O. 30/8/104 fo. 320; for an earlier warning 
on this theme see same to same, 13 June 1798: J. Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon: 
Essays and Letters (1912), p. 243. For some of the reasoning behind Pitt's position 
see Edith M. Johnston, Great Britain and Ireland, 1760—1800 (1963), p. 116. 

*Lord John Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal 
(7 vols., 1848—50), vi. 286-8. 
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Clare! While Malmesbury condemned Pitt for neglecting ‘to mention 
mintstertally’ the measure to the king, in fact the king was so forehanded 
that Pitt never had the chance to do so.? Pitt was as much taken by surprise 
on 28 January as anyone else: as he put it very simply to his brother, ‘I did 
not foresee the extent of the consequences to which within this week the 
question has led’.3 

But Pitt did not try to force the king to accept Catholic emancipation, 
necessary though he thought it, and for this he has been criticized by his 
supporters as well as his detractors. His failure to do so might indeed appear 
puzzling, until it is realized that a higher necessity was present in his mind: 
that of maintaining the stability of government itself. As Castlereagh 
put it, 


He is of opinion that to try the question now would only pledge people against it; 
that we should have no chance of success in the Lords; but a still stronger reason 
operates on his mind for not so pressing it. . . namely, the conviction that, were 
the question carried in both Houses, it would be deprived of all its benefits, and 
the King would, at all risks, refuse his assent.* 


Once the issue of emancipation had broken into the open as it did, Pitt drew 
back from anything as obviously and shatteringly deleterious to the royal 
service as trying to force George III on the question.” 

Finally, Pitt has been criticized for giving up even being allowed to 
propose Catholic reform on any future return to office, at a time (March 
1801) when he was tentatively considering the possibility. He went this far, 
however, not because he resigned on some other provocation, or for some 
hidden purpose, or because of lack of principle, but because of the king’s 
second illness.© Even before George III's nominal recovery in early March 
it was apparent, as Pitt’s physician said, ‘that the turn of the King's madness 
is religion and his coronation oath’, and further that he would blame Pitt for 


lIt was unusual that Pitt should have spoken to Clare, of all people, before 
broaching the subject with George III, but he may not have realized the extent of the 
Irish chancellor’s opposition to the measure. A year earlier Canning recorded that 
Clare rejected the view of the high protestant party in Ireland (of denying any 
Catholic concessions after union), and that Clare had in fact no fear of ' the Catholics 
having every thing’. Canning to William Windham, 23 Oct. 1798: Add. MS. 37844 
fo. 273. 

2Malmesbury’s diary, 1 Feb. 1801: Malmesbury, iv. 1. 

3Pitt to Chatham, 5 Feb. 1801: Letters of the Earl of St. Vincent, ed. D. B. Smith 
(Navy Records Soc., 1921-6), i. 7. 

5 Castlereagh to Cornwallis, 9 Feb. 1801: Memoirs and Correspondence of Castle- 
reagh, iv. 39. 

5See Betty Kemp, King and Commons, 1660—1832 (1959), p. 127. 

6Whether the king’s attack was a purely nervous or mental disorder, or whether 
his derangement was the by-product of a physical disease, is not important here; the 
important thing is that his contemporaries did not consider the disease as physically 
provoked. See, however, Ida Macalpine and R. Hunter, ‘A clinical reassesament of 
the "Insanity" of George III and some of its historical implications’, ante, x1 (1967), 
166-85. 
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the attack! The royal doctors assured Pitt that a renunciation of Catholic 
reform would aid both the king's recovery and the prevention of future 
attacks, and considering from Pitt’s viewpoint the dangerous state of Europe 
and the baleful possibility of a regency dominated by Fox, the preservation 
of the royal health was obviously the most essential requirement for ensuring 
the stability and success of the king's government. Pitt could believe that 
Catholic reform was both right and necessary and still act as he did with 
complete honesty and inner consistency.? He entertained the idea of re- 
turning to office in March only with great reluctance, considering the 
possibility at all not because of his pledge of a Catholic moratorium, but 
because of the state of George III's health and the possibility of a regency. 
On 5 March Pitt decided that if the king did not improve significantly by 
12 March a regency bill would have to be directly brought in.3 During that 
week the agitation for Pitt to resume office was most intense, and Pitt himself 
first seriously considered the possibility on 6 March.^ But with the king's 
recuperation during the same period the possibility of a regency vanished, 
and Pitt formally delivered up the seals of office on 14 March, out of place 
at last, yet not in opposition. 'l'his anomalous position was to shape much 
of the politics of the succeeding three years. 


RIcHARD WILLIS 


APPENDIX 
Kent Record Office, Pratt MSS., U840]0127 


Memorandum on Pitt's Retirement5 


Theretirement of Mr. Pitt from Office in January 1801 and the appointment of the 
succeeding Administration forms an Era in the History of the present Reign so 
extraordinary, that as 1 was one of those, who, at that time, was a Member of 
the King's Cabinet Council and intimately connected with many of those who 
retired from Government, as well as those who remained and formed a part of the 


1 For the doctor's statement see Glenbervie’s diary, 24 Feb. 1801: Diaries of Lord 
Glenbervie, i. 180; for the king’s attitude see Charles Abbot's diary, 25 Feb. 1801: 
The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, ed. C. Abbot, and 
Baron Colchester (3 vols., 1861), i. 245. 

2Pitt did not oppose Addington ‘systematically’ until Feb. 1804, after the king’ 8 
third attack, although he had withdrawn support from Addington’s ministry in 
Nov. 1802. Only after the king's health had again collapsed, with all the dangers 
which that entailed, could Pitt overcome his constitutional distaste for opposing 
the king's government; the parallel with his behaviour in March 180r is striking. 
See R., E. Willis, ‘The Politics of Parliament, 1800-6’, unpublished Ph.D. disser- 
tation, Stanford University, 1969, pp. 120-77. 

3 Stanhope, iii. 299-300. 

5Rose's diary, 6 March 1801: Diaries of George Rose, i. 329. 

5Some punctuation has been supplied and several of the longer paragraphs 
divided. 
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succeeding one, I have thought it my duty to make this Statement, for my own 
satisfaction and the information of those into whose Hands it may hereafter fall. 

It is known from general Report as well as from the declarations of Mr. Pitt in 
the House of Commons and of Lord Grenville! in the House of Lords, that it had 
been proposed by his Majesty's Government to make alterations in the Laws 
relative to Catholics and Dissenters and that it was upon the objections the King 
entertained to those supposed Alterations, that the change of Administration took 
place but it is necessary to explain several circumstances, not only connected with 
those proposed Alterations, but other subjects in order to enable the Reader to 
understand, this mysterious transaction, for such I think it must appear to those, 
who were not acquainted with the interior Movements which produced it. 

I will first state, what had been the Opinions of the King's Government with 
respect to the Catholic Measure. It is well known that It was the unanimous 
Opinion of the administration in the year 1795, that according to the constitution of 
Ireland and its connection with Great Britain, Any further concessions to the 
Catholics especially those which wereto bestow on them, more political importance 
in Ireland, would be dangerous and impolitic and Lord Fitzwilliam? having 
pledged himself without authority from the English Government upon the 
Measure, He was recalled and I was sent to Ireland and succeeded in there 
resisting the introduction of that Measure amongst the Laws of Ireland. During 
the 3 years and a half that I remained there I can bear witness that the Policy of the 
English and Irish Governments remained the same and that there continued to be 
an uniform Resistance on the part of both, to the granting any political Importance 
to that Body of Men, but there existed an equal Disposition to grant them every 
other indulgence. Whether the same disposition on the part of the Irish Govern- 
ment to resist the Catholic Claims existed when Lord Cornwallis? assumed the 
Government, I have not the same certain Means of judging but it is reasonable to 
suppose that as his opinions were known to lean to the granting of those privileges 
the T'one of those who composed the confidential part of his Gov't was probable 
not hostile to them, but the existence of the Rebellion prevented any reference to 
the Question as one of parliamentary Discussion and the loyal Catholics as well as 
Protestants had sufficient employment in averting the Dangers which were 
threatened to both by the rebellious and dissafected. The State to which Ireland 
had been brought, by the various Interests which divided it by the concessions in 
1782 and by other circumstances which would be too voluminous to mention here 
induced the English Gov't to think and made many very well informed and Honest 
Irish-men Consider an Union between the two Countries as almost the only 
Measure calculated to restore that degree of good understanding so necessary to 
the strength and Safety of an Empire. Under these circumstances the Measure 
of the Union was first mentioned in Ireland. It is only necessary to my present 
purpose to observe, that the leaning of Lord Cornwallis's Mind was most decidedly 
towards the immediate granting the right of sitting in Parliament to the Irish 
Catholics and he ardently wished the Union to be formed upon that Ground at 


1 Wiliam Wyndham Grenville, Lord Grenville (1759-1834), Pitt’s first cousin 
and Foreign Secretary in his first ministry, 1791—1801: he resigned with Pitt, later 
to break from him in opposition. 

? William Wentworth Fitzwilliam, 2nd Earl Fitzwilliam (1748—1833), briefly lord 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1795 when allied with the Portland group. 

? Charles Cornwallis, rst Marquess Cornwallis (1738—1805), lord lieutenant and 
commander-in-chief of Ireland, 1798-1801: he resigned with Pitt. 
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first. Amongst others, who opposed that Ground was the late Earl of Clare, Lord 
Chancellor:! a most warm and Zealous friend to the Union and a Person on whose 
Abilities and Spirit much Dependance in the prosecution of that Measure was 
placed. Lord Cornwallis gave way and the Measure was brought forward in the 
Year 1799 without any communication with the Catholics. In that year, It was 
lost: but not in my Opinion owing to its being then attempted without that 
communication, but in consequence of its being brought forward abruptly and 
without sufficient preparation. The Defeat which the Irish Gov't then experienced 
was one in which many most important considerations were involved and it became 
necessary, to carry the Measure of Union if possible, not only on account of its 
own individual Merits but in order to restore the authority of English Gov't in 
Ireland. Every Exertion was therefore made in the [illegible] end of the year 1799 
and beginning of 1800 to secure its success and in the course of that period 
confidential Intercourse certainly took place between the Gov't of Ireland and the 
Catholics. In the month of Novr. 1799 (after other meetings of Cabinet at which 
the question of pledging ourselves to the Catholic's was frequently mooted) two 
Cabinet Councils were held on two succeeding Days—during the former I 
attended the whole discussion. I was obliged to leave the latter an hour before it 
broke up, but my own recollection of the Opinions held on that first day, of that 
part of the 2d which I attended and a letter which I possess of Lord Castlereaghs,2 
who attended all the discussions enables me to state that the Opinion of all the 
Kings Servants then was, 'if the Union cannot be carried without pledging 
Ourselves to the Catholic's we must do it, but avoid that pledge if possible and 
attempt it also, if possible, without committing yourself or us, was the sum of 
Lord Castlereagh’s Instruction.’ Let it be mentioned here to the praise and credit 
of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh, that It does not appear, they actually 
did pledge either Governments, but on the other Hand so much was held out to 
the Catholics as to give almost a decided Claim on their Parts to be considered, 
whenever the Union took place particularly as they took a very decided Part in 
favour of the Measure and were certainly instrumental in carrying it thro'. 

It is necessary to mention here, that, altho’ such was the Opinion of the Cabinet, 
no minute of Cabinet was made, and I am confident the Duke of Portland,? then 
Sec. of State, never mentioned the result of this Deliberation, to the King, who 
had never been spoken to with openness and decision at this time on this subject 
by any of His Ministers. 

The Union was carried in the course of the year 1800, and amongst other Matters 
connected with that great and important Measure, a very important Feature was 
the Claims of the Catholic’s—mnow the Measure was carried and It was thought 
necessary that an early decision should be made by the Cabinet upon the language 
to be used to the Catholic's who might forward their Claims and to the Opposition 
who might press Government upon the Question whenever the Parliament met: 
for this purpose, Some meetings were held in the Summer. The subject was 


lJohn Fitzgibbon, 1st earl of Clare (1749-1802), lord chancellor of Ireland 
1789-1802, a highly influential and controversial figure. 

2Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh and 2nd marquess of Londonderry 
(1769-1822), chief secretary of Ireland 1797-1801: he resigned with Pitt, but took 
office under Addington at the board of control in 1802 with Dundas’s approval. 

3 William Henry Cavendish Bentinck, 3rd duke of Portland (1738-1809), Home 
Secretary after the Foxite fragmentation, 1794-1801: he continued in office under 
Addington as lord president. 

17 
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discussed but the Councils were never very fully attended. Lord Chatham! was 
in Holland Lord Westmorland? in the Country, Lord Liverpool? frequently 
indisposed, Mr. Dundas* often absent. In these discussions Lord Grenville 
always held a firm and decided Language upon the necessity of the Measure. 
Mr. Pitt was equally impressed with its policy, but took more than one opportunity 
of stating its difficulties, and every Person seemed confident of the Kings decided 
dislike to it, of the difficulties, to be met with from the Church and the probable 
opposition from the Law. The King was then at Weymouth and as this was a 
subject too intricate and too delicate to be communicated by any Dispatch to his 
Majesty, Mr. Pitt undertook to speak to him on it the moment He returned and in 
the mean time to sound the Opinions of considerable Persons in the Country and 
to use every means in his Power to put the Question in the best Shape. The 
Parliament met early in October and with the scarcity which then prevailed and 
which occupied Mr. Pitt almost entirely and with preparations for the Egyptian 
Expedition, this Question was for a time laid aside. 

It ought however to be mentioned here that in order to bring the above mentioned 
Question more fully and clearly before the Cabinet Lord Castlereagh wrote a very 
able and well digested Paper which was circulated and the late Chancellor, Lord 
Loughborough,® who began in the summer to entertain Doubts which in some 
weeks became Objections also wrote a Paper in answer to Lord Castlereagh’s, 
which paper was also put into circulation. As Lord Loughborough was at Wey- 
mouth with the King after the discussion in London of this Question and during 
the time of the circulation of these Papers, Is It a very [ilegible] Suspicion to 
imagine that the Kings mind was at least not less fortified in his Objections by the 
Company he kept at that Place, at this Period ? 

These Papers having been recirculated during the Christmas Recess, a Cabinet 
Council was held in the early part of January in the year 1801. Upona preliminary 
Discussion which took place It was expressly stated by Mr. Pitt that it was 
desirable to talk this Matter over and upon a Measure of such delicacy and impor- 
tance to adjourn the absolute decision for a few days. I was one of those who almost 
considered the Question as one decided in Novr. 1799, and by the subsequent 
Conduct of the Irish Govt. but this Observation of mine did not meet with con- 
currence and It was allowed that the Question was and ought to be considered as 
one new and now to be determined. The Cabinet Council of his Majesty consisted 
in January 1801 of the following Persons: Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, Mr. Dundas, 


1John Pitt, 2nd Earl Chatham (1756-1835), lord privy seal then lord president in 
his brother’s first ministry: he continued inoffice under Addington as master general 
of the ordnance. 

2John Fane, roth Earl Westmorland (1759-1841), Fitzwilliam’s predecessor as 
lord lieutenant of Ireland: from 1798 to 1806 he served Pitt and Addington as lord 
privy seal. 

3 Charles Jenkinson, rst earl of Liverpool (1727—1808), served Pitt first as president 
of the board of trade, then as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster: he resigned with 
Pitt but his son, Lord Hawkesbury, served Addington as secretary of state. 

4Henry Dundas, 1st Viscount Melville (1742-1811), secretary for war and the 
colonies at the time of the resignations: he resigned with Pitt but continued his 
management of Scotland under Addington, from whom he received his viscounty. 

5 Parliament actually opened on 11 Nov. 1800. 

6 Alexander Wedderburn, 1st Lord Loughborough and earl of Rosslyn (1733- 
1805), lord chancellor 1793—1801: he was ousted after the resignations, receiving his 
earldom but no office from Addington. 
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Duke of Portland, Lord Spencer,! Lord Chatham, Lord Westmorland, Mr. Wynd- 
ham,? Lord Liverpool and myself, as I was desired to belong to the Cabinet on my 
return from Ireland, altho’ without an Office. At none of the later Cabinets did 
Lord Chatham attend and Lord Liverpool was confined by illness to the [sllegtble], 
but the latter discussions were attended by the rest of the Kings Ministers. It 
seemed to be the Opinion of the Majority that the Question should be attempted 
and there was certainly the strongest Ground to suppose that whenever a solemn 
decision was called for, it would be determined to submit this Business to the 
King for his Consideration, Let it be observed here, that no communication of an 
Official nature had been made to the King on this Business. Mr. Pitt had in the 
course of conversation upon general Politics some time before introduced it. 
The King knew his Opinion, but he had never brought it forward as a Measure. 
Lord Grenville has also brought it before the King, but not calling for a decision— 
to both these Ministers, the Kings Opinion was always declared to be adverse to 
it and they both knew unless they were backed by a Majority of the Cabinet His 
Majesty was not likely to be moved and thus the culpable neglect (as I shall always 
consider it) of not informing the King of the discussions of his Cabinet, is 
accounted for. 

I have before observed, that the former Cabinets were rather of a preliminary 
Nature and that as the principal opposers of this Question being submitted to the 
King were Lord Loughborough Ld. Westmorland and the Duke of Portland? 
and as I entertained, tho’ with considerable modifications as to the mode of intro- 
ducing this subject to the King, an opinion that it shd be tried, It was not difficult 
to guess, what would be our final Decision. Upon Sunday the [MS. blank: 25] of 
January previous to the meeting of the Parliament on the Thursday following, 
We were summoned to Lord Grenvilles office and with the exception of Lord 
Chatham then at Horsham with his Regt. and lord Liverpool who was ill, all the 
Cabinet attended, but the Chancellor was absent. It was observed by Mr. Pitt 
that the Question pressed, that the Chancellor knew of the Cabinet, that his opinion 
was known, that it was not likely to be changed and that we might and ought to 
proceed without him. Lord Grenville held the same opinion and conceived the 
Chancellor to be absent from design. Lord Spencer and I combated these Obser- 
vations by saying, however fixed the Chancellors Opinion might be and [illegible] 
determined our own, It was not respectful to him and his Office and it did not give 
us fair Ground to state, when the Determination of the Cabinet was known, that 
such determination took place in the absence of so important a Character and one 
who was known to be [word absent] to that Measure, which would probably be 
carried. Mr. Pitt upon these observations promised to see the Chancellor and to 
summon another Cabinet for the next Day, but he observed that as we were met, Tt 
was desirable to learn the opinions of Individuals and he proceeded as we sat 
round the Room to collect those Opinions. It was at this time supposed we should 


1 George John Spencer, and Earl Spencer (1758—1834), one of Portland’s allies, 
served Pitt as first lord of the admiralty, 1794-1801: he resigned with Pitt, but 
afterwards became a staunch ally of Grenville. 

2William Windham (1758-1810), an ally of Portland who served Pitt as secretary 
at war, 1794-1801: he resigned (after many conflicts) with Pitt, afterward adhering 
to Grenville. 

3Portland actually supported emancipation in a desultory way until 1800. Liver- 
pool was far more overtly anti-Catholic than Portland; Chatham professed in- 
difference. 
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meet the next day but even under that supposition, it is hardly credible that 
opinions should be given upon so momentous a Subject, with so little previous 
discussion or Explanation. No arguments were used by those who were for or 
against this Question in favor of the Opinion they had formed at this time and 
scarcely any Qualification was given on either side in delivering such opinion 
except by myself, who said that from everything I had heard of the Kings Opinion 
being 80 decided, from the suspicion I entertained of the disposition of the Church 
from my knowledge that strong Prejudices were entertained by the Law, I thought 
Mr. Pitt should proceed with the utmost caution, that confident in his taking the 
previous measures of softening the Kings Mind and preparing those of others, I 
gave my voice for attempting the Measure at this Period and therefore on that 
Day, Mr. Pitt, Ld. Grenville Mr. Dundas Ld. Spencer Mr. Wyndham and (with 
modifications) myself, did in thesortof MannerIhavedescribed give our Opinions. 
Upon breaking up It was urged by Lord Spencer and myself particularly that we 
should meet on Monday when the Chancellor should have notice and the im- 
pression upon my mind certainly was that we wereto meet but Mr. Pittunderstood 
it to besettled that he was to see the Chancellor and if he wished for a Cabinet one 
was to be summoned, the Chancellor did not wish it and none was Called and I 
must here observe, It was a great neglect not to summon another Meeting after the 
loose Manner in which Opinions were collected at the last. None however took 
placeand Mr. Pitt certainly imagined our Determination tobe made on the Sunday, 
for at a Dinner which took place at my House at which were present amongst other 
Persons Lord Castlereagh Mr. Pitt and Lord Clare, Mr. Pitt informed Lord 
Castlereagh we had determined to bring forward the Catholic Qn. with others 
relative to dissenters, as a Government Question and authorized him to converse 
with Lord Clare upon it and to inform him of the Result of our Deliberations. 
On the Monday following Lord Cas. and Lord Clare were engaged to go to- 
gether to the Princess of Wales’s at Blackheath and he took that opportunity to 
break the Matter to him, which was received by Lord Clare with infinite concern 
and a declaration of his opposition to it. The King was still uninformed by Mr. Pitt 
or the Sec. of State of the situation in which this transaction stood. I shall not here 
state my opinion of the manner in which the King became acquainted with what 
had passed in Cabinet, but when our decisions were communicated to others of it 
and especially to Lord Clare, a Person who with various Endownments and great 
virtues could not reckon discretion of Language amongst his Qualifications for 
great Situations It is not surprising that they should be known and it is equally not 
to be wondered at that the King himself should learn not from Channels the most 
likely to lead his Mind favourably an account of what had been passing. That he 
did hear it and the manner in which he felt it will be known by the following 
Narrative of his Manner of addressing Mr. Dundas at the levee on the Wednesday 
subsequent to the Sunday on which our Decision was supposed to take place. 
The Levee was particularly crowded, as it took place the Day before the Parliament 
was expected to meet. When the King approached Mr. Dundas, He immediately 
said to him in a loud voice and agitated Manner ‘ What is the Question which you 
are all about to force upon me? what is this Catholic Emancipation which thts 
young Lord, this Irish Secretary has brought over, that you are going to throw at 
my Head? I will tell you, that I shall look on every Man as my personal Enemy, 
who proposes that Question to me, and added, I hope All my Friends will not 
desert me.’ Mr. Dundas naturally astonished at this address endeavored first 
to avoid any conversation and when he found that impossible attempted to draw 
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his Majesty out of the immediate Crowd which surrounded them, in order that 
any Conversation which took place should not be overheard but in vain, and the 
King left Mr. Dundas with a repetition of his assertion, that He should consider 
every Man as his Personal Enemy who should propose the Catholic Qn. to him. 
Mr. D. of course combated shortly that Observation. It was said that the King 
spoke on this Subject to others at the Levee and particularly to Lord Auckland! 
and Lord Clare, I have however not heard that circumstance authenticated. The 
Behavior of his Majesty to his other Ministers was not marked by any extraordin- 
ary Expression or Manner. Mr. Dundas immediately communicated to Mr. Pitt 
this address of the King to him. Mr. Pitt, upon that communication abstained 
from going to Court and a Cabinet Council was immediately summoned. This 
Council was attended by all the Ministers. So extraordinary and so public a 
declaration upon a measure, which was thus made public, and represented as one 
decided upon by the Government but thus opposed by the King could not fail to 
make a very decided impression upon the Minds of all who were parties to it. The 
Meeting of the Parliament which was to have taken place next day was postponed 
and it was agreed that Mr. Pitt should put on Paper the Heads of the Plan intended 
to have been submitted to the King and should after communicating it to the 
Cabinet wait on his Majesty with it and he undertook with Lord Grenville to 
prepare it by the morrow. 

That Day passed without any summons for a Cabinet, but it appeared to bea 
Matter of such delicacy, in what manner to word this Minute of the Plan and of 
our Opinions, that, anxious as I was, I did not call on Mr. Pitt to inform myself of 
the State of this Business on the Thursday, but I saw him on the Friday when He 
informed me the Letter to the King was not sent and that he had delayed the 
sending it on account of circumstances which could not then be communicated, 
but it would go that night. It did not however leave Downing Street on Friday 
night nor until Saturday in the Evening or on Sunday morning. I have since 
learnt from Mr. Pitt the cause of his not sending the Letter to his Majesty which 
I shall now detail. I have before mentioned, that Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville 
undertook to prepare the Paper to be submitted to the King, in the course of 
Wednesday evening. It is not surprising that two persons, even as much accus- 
tomed to and as much experienced in composing State Papers as those two 
Mintsters should find it difficult to word the intended Letter perfectly satisfac- 
torily that night and it was agreed to meet early the next morning. Early on that 
morning, however, [illegible] Thursday the [MS. blank: 29 Fan.] the day subse- 
quent to the Kings Declaration at the Levee Mr. Addington? waited on Mr. Pitt 
and informed him that He had been sent for by the King and as he understood it 
to be the intention of his present Ministers to propose a Question to him, viz. the 
Catholic Question (by which I always mean the granting such privileges as are 
still denied to them) to which he could never consent, the King desired him to 
form a Government. Mr. Addington, with whom I had frequent conversations at 
this time gave me I am confident a correct account of his Conduct, and it has been 
confirmed by Mr. Pitt to me. Mr. Addington stated to his Majesty his own 
unfitness and expressly stated that his Majesty must permit him to mention every 
Syllable of what was passing between them to Mr. Pitt, without whose concurrence 


lWilliam Eden, 1st Lord Auckland (1744-1814), served Pitt as joint postmaster- 
general from 1798, and continued in that office under Addington. 

2Henry Addington, 1st Viscount Sidmouth (1757—1844), Speaker of the house 
of commons, 1789—1801, chosen by George III to replace Pitt. 
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He could not obey his Majesty's Commands. He strongly advised and anxiously 
pressed the King not to suffer this Matter to come to an Extremity, offered his 
mediation but if it could not be effected, He gave the King to understand, He 
would not desert him, as it was termed. As he told the King, so he acted and 
communicated the whole conversation to Mr. Pitt on the Thursday morning. A 
communication of this nature, Mr. Addington having been sent for, before Mr. Pitt 
had any opportunity of stating to the King any general Plan upon the subject which 
was the cause of Difference or of explaining that conduct which appeared so much 
to exasperate the King, could not but afford to Mr. Pitt great reason to feel 
himself ill treated and the singular circumstance of the Person chosen as his 
Successor coming to consult him upon the line to be pursued placed him.in a most 
singular predicament. Whether Mr. Addington acted the part of a zealous partizan 
of Mr. Pitts, by whom he was raised from a Situation little exalted or.of a strong 
minded and sensible Man, is not for me, in this place, to expatiate upon, but the 
conduct he pursued being at least open and apparently, perhaps really, [t//egible] 
made the difficulty of Mr. Pitts Conduct extreme. I will not either-enter here into 
the reasons of Mr. Pitts conduct, but it was determined by him to encourage Mr. 
Addington, in this undertaking and to express his readiness to forward any wish 
on the Kings Part, to form a new Government. From Thursday to the Saturday 
evening, There were frequent Messages, all carried by Mr. Addington between 
the King and Mr. Pitt and the handsome terms in which the King spoke of Mr. Pitt, 
his concern at parting with him, his wish to retain him were most strongly expres- 
sed, but his Majesty was firm in his declarations upon the Catholic Measure. 
There appeared, however, by Mr. Addington's Statement such an opening, as to 
induce Mr. Pitt on the Saturday or the Sunday morning as I have before observed 
to write a Letter to his Majesty, as determined upon on the Wednesday preceding. 
That Letter contained a most masterly Expos[i]tion of the Question itself and 
Mr. Pitts reasons for wishing to introduce it, that he was so strongly impressed 
with the propriety of the Measure, as to be persuaded He should not eventually 
change his Opinion upon it, but as he had learnt his Majestys decided objections 
to it, He was willing If the King thought, his Services, at the present Crisis were 
desirable and wished to retain them, to waive the bringing forward of that Question 
during that Crisis (by which He meant the continuance of the War) and that He 
would do his utmost to prevent the Question being brought forward and if it was 
to combat the propriety of its being then debated. That feeling as he did and as 
from the publicity of the Kings Declarations he was known to feel upon the 
Question itself He did not conceive He could with any consistency make any 
farther concession of his Opinion and that this offer on his part could only becarried 
into execution with any degree of Advantage to His Majesty’s Service, by a 
determination on the Kings Part to cease to make it the subject of his Conversation 
and Mr. Pitt assured his Majesty he would on his Part abstain from any communi- 
cation with a single individual upon it, but if His Majesty was eagerly pressing a 
subject his Ministers were known not to agree with him upon, It could only tend 
to weaken and distract his Councils. 

It will be proper here to observe that there were many Symptoms at this time, 
of the Kings eager interference with those Persons he could influence upon this 
Question. À very strong proof of it appeared in a Letter Lord Castlereagh received 
from the Primate of Ireland. This Prelate, owing to a remissness and delay on the 
Part of Mr. Pittand The Duke of Portland, was entirely appointed by the King and 
even named without communication with them. He might therefore be supposed 
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to speak almost directly from him. Mr. Corry the Ch. of the Exchequer for Ireland 
being-out of Parliament had been recommended by the Govt. of Ireland to the 
Primate to be chosen for Armagh and there appeared no objection to it, but on the 
Friday after the communication to Mr. Dundas at the Levee Lord Castlereagh 
received a Letter from the Primate, to this Effect ‘That as he understood there was 
a Difference of Opinion between the King and his Ministers upon a Subject, in 
which the Church was concerned. He desired to beinformed before herecommen- 
ded Mr..Corry whether he would oppose the Catholic Question.’ This reason 
amongst others induced Mr. Pitt to lay a great stress on the Kings ceasing to 
interfere, if he remained in Office. His Majestys Answer to Mr. Pitts Letter was to 
the following Effect ' He expressed the highest regard for him, the greatest respect 
for his Character, that he had always flattered himself He should have retained 
him as his.Minister to the end of his Reign that he would sacrifice everything but 
his Duty to that object that He was sensible of the advantages of Mr. Pitts Services 
during the present Crisis and would do everything within his power to reserve to 
himself and the Country that advantage, that however he had always accustomed 
himself to make known and declare his opinions, that he must persist so to do that 
upon the Catholic Question He had made it known, It could not now be concealed 
and He could never refuse to give it if it was asked, to that part of Mr. Pitts 
proposition therefore, He could not assent’. Mr. Pitts reply to this note was sent 
to the King on the Wednesday or the Thursday. In that reply, He stated to His 
Majesty that his devotion to him remained the same that his inclination to serve 
him remained unabated but that if it was to be known that there was a decided 
Difference of Opinion upon any Measure and that if his Majesty uttered one 
Sentiment upon a Great Measure and his Minister another It could only produce 
weakness and dissatisfaction, That the present Crisis required a strong Govern- 
ment which there could not be, if this notorious Difference existed and therefore 
advised his Majesty to lose no time in forming such an Administration as was more 
agreeable to him, assuring his M. at the same time, He would to the utmost of his 
power assist in such formation. The reply to this Letter was almost immediate 
intimating to Mr. Pitt, that as his Sentiments were such as he had Described, He 
agreed in the propriety of his Conduct in resigning and that he should accordingly 
proceed to form a new Govt. as soon as possible relying on Mr. Pitts exercising 
the Govt. as long as it was necessary. On the Friday, therefore, Mr. Pitts Govt. 
may be considered as at an End altho’ for reasons hereafter to be mentioned He 
did not actually resign the Seals for some Weeks after that Day. 

I have thus brought this Narrative to the Period of Mr. Pitts quitting the Govern- 
ment but I conceive it to be necessary to the further Elucidation of this Subject to 
mention circumstances of a collateral Nature, which tended to this change of 
Government before J mention the part taken by others of the Kings Govt. at this 
crisis as well as by myself and before I explain the steps taken to form a new 
Government and the very alarming illness with which his Majesty was afflicted 
at this Period. 

That there never was a period of more Danger to the Country, of more difficulty 
to its Ministers of more constant and unremitting Business and Application, It is 
sufficient only to recollect the events which took place from 1792 to 1800 to prove. 
The anxiety as well as fatigue Mr. Pitt had undergone had certainly affected his 
Health and it is certain, as he has frequently owned to me, other Business and want 
of Health often made him postpone both written and personal communication 
with the King. His Majestys Confidence in him for many years had indeed given 
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him reason to think it little necessary to shew him these outward marks of respect 
at his Levee and he depended so much on his (Consent ?) to what He might propose 
as to take little pains to open and explain various circumstances to the King. I am 
obliged as a faithful narrator to mention this Fact tho I am unwilling to own it, 
He has regularly been 6 weeks, in London, without going to the Levee. A long 
train of this conduct certainly in a degree estranged the King from him and 
induced him to think of him personally with less interest. 

Lord Grenville had never been a favorite with the King. His Manner was cold 
and dry. He took and expressed his opinion strongly and was never willing to give 
way to his Majesty and many Parts of his diplomatic administration, tho' it did 
not meet with his marked dissaprobation [src], was yet not (agreeable?) to him. 
Mr. Dundas in his office as War Minister was not and had not been (agreeable ?) 
tothe King. The Expedition to Holland was originally against his Opinion and the 
Duke of Yorke being appointed Com. in Chief alone induced him to a temporary 
approbation ofit. Heoften expressed great discontent at the manner of assembling 
and sending over the recruits to that Army and the prosecution of that Measure was 
against his Opinion. The King also opposed, tho not openly, yet in such a manner 
as to defeat by delay another Measure of Mr. Dundas, in which he was strongly 
backed by Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, viz. the sending out Large Detachments 
to the Mediterranean to assist the Austrians, which Detachments if not prevented 
by the above Delay would have reached Italy before the Battle of Marengo. He 
also decidedly disapproved the expeditions entered into during the Year 1800. He 
absolutely refused his Consent to the expedition to Ferrol and to Cadiz and it was 
only by Mr. Pitts determined manner of urging them, which he did to support 
Mr. Dundas, that he allowed them to sail. The King also objected in an equally 
strong Manner to the Egyptian Expedition and wished znstead the Forces to have 
gone to Portugal. All these remarks tend to shew that if the King did consent, He 
did so most unwillingly to various Measures of his Government, during the 2 last 
years, and during that period His mind was beginning to be estranged from them. 
It was not difficult for those about the Kings Person to remark upon these circum- 
stances. Lord Loughborough certainly was acquainted both with the Kings 
Opinions and those of his Government, forming as he did, a part of it and most 
undoubtedly in order to gain influence and favor He rather encouraged the King 
in those feelings. Lord Auckland was supposed to have been one of those who in 
the particular Measure which brought on the Change of Gov't. took an active and 
designing part and as he was Brother in Law in Habits of Intimacy with the Arch 
Bishop of Canterbury, It is imagined He certainly enflamed the Archbishops Mind 
and thro’ him, that of the King, upon the Catholic Measure. Lord Aucklands 
Motives are scarcely worth speculating upon, and Love of Intrigue and an anxiety 
to assist his personal Views have always, and continue to be [illegible] Rule of 
Conduct. 

It is also proper to remark that Lord Loughborough then Chancellor, from a 
desire to obtain a personal Interest with the King and from that supposed Influ- 
ence to give himself greater Power and Importance, took various Opportunities of 
rather encouraging His Majesty's prejudices and as I observed before, did at 
Weymouth not only converse, but gave the King a written Paper upon the subject 
of granting the Privileges to the Catholics. From the above circumstances, It will 
beseen that several Considerations personal to some of the Ministers, and affecting 
Kings Feelings upon various Subjects tended to produce that Era at which this 
political convulsion took place and that the Kings Mind was indisposed by former 
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conduct when it was called upon, by misrepresentation to consider that Measure 
which was not so much the actual as the ostensible reason of our Retirement from 
Office, for certainly if there had not been such collateral Circumstances, first 
prepossessing the Kings Mind and afterwards He had been induced to break out in 
the manner described at the Levee and by that Means making the Disagreement 
so public this Change would not have then taken place. Since, however, these 
Circumstances had arisen and Mr. Pitt had thought it necessary to retire, It became 
all who had expressed an opinion in favor of submitting the Catholic Measure to 
the Kings Consideration to take their part upon it and it became also matter even 
of consideration How those who even had not agreed to it shd act. It appeared to 
all those who supported the Measure, even determined Upon as I was, in so very 
loose a Manner to resign their situations; Lord Grenville did so by Letter also 
Mr. Dundas and Ld. Spencer and I, being prevented by indisposition from going 
to Court also addressed to the King a Letter. Mr. Wyndham saw the King and 
explained his reasons in Person. In my Letter I stated my wish to have a personal 
Interview with the King which his Majesty was pleased to grant and an account of 
which, will be joined to this Narrative. The offer of resignation was accompanied 
by all, with an assurance of Supportto the utmost of our Power ofthe New Govern- 
ment. By somethe very great pain was taken to form and to strengthen it as I shall 
now detail. The most active amongst those who took this Line were those who 
were indeed most likely to be instrumental in affording real Assistance and Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Grenville (who then took that Line) carried so far their wish to induce 
their friends to remain in Government, that both endeavored to persuade me, as 
my Opinions had not gone the length of theirs that I ought to accept a situation in 
the new Administration a persuasion, which was attempted in vain. 


Lord Dudley Stuart and the Hungarian 
Refugees of 1849 


Lon» Dudley Stuart, liberal politician and friend of Palmerston, is chiefly 
known as the advocate of the independence of Poland. But he was an 
enthusiastic and important friend of other oppressed European nationalities, 
particularly of the Hungarians. In the last six years of his career a good deal 
of his political activities were directed towards supporting the cause of 
Hungary's independence, through his relations with her emissaries and 
exiles. 

Lord Dudley was in his mid-forties when in December 1848 he was first 
introduced by Count László Teleki to the struggle Hungary had been 
engaged in. From then onwards he followed the fortunes of Hungary till his 
death at the age of fifty-one. Born on 11 January 1803, he was the eighth 
son of John Stuart, first marquess of Bute (1744-1814), and the only son by 
his second wife, Frances, daughter of the banker Thomas Coutts. His 
father dying in his infancy, his education was superintended by his mother, 
and it was from her words and example that he acquired his strong feelings 
of sympathy for the oppressed.! He was a member of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, and graduated M.A. in 1823. Impressed with admiration of 
the character of his uncle, Sir Francis Burdett, he stood for Arundel on 
liberal principles in 1830, and was returned without opposition. He was 
re-chosen for Arundel at the general elections of 1831, 1833 and 1835, but 
in 1837 was opposed by Lord Fitzalan’s influence, and defeated by 176 
votes to 105. For ten years he had no seat in parliament but in 1847, Sir 
Charles Napier having retired, he became one of the candidates for Maryle- 
bone and was returned at the head of the poll. He retained the seat to his 
death on 17 November 1854. 

It was through Prince Adam Czartoryski’s recommendations that Lord 
Dudley became acquainted with Teleki, Kossuth’s ambassador to Paris. 
But how did he get to know Czartoryski and the Polish question ? Czartory- 
ski visited England in 1831. Lord Dudley was greatly interested in the 
account which the Polish statesman gave of the oppression exercised by 
Emperor Nicholas. It awakened his fears of a growing Russian influence in 
Europe. The prince had been the Foreign Minister of Czar Alexander I, 
but as one of the greatest landowners of Poland he sided with his own 
countrymen in 1830 against the czar and was invested by the nation with the 
dignity of the Chief of the National Government. Sentenced to death by the 
czar, he did not cease, during his thirty years as head of the Polish emigration, 

1 D). N.B., s.n.; Examiner, 25 Nov. 1854, p. 747; Gentleman’s Magasine, 1855 (1), 
pp. 79-81; The Times, 21 Nov. 1854; Illustrated London News, 1843, iii. 325, xiv. 
124. 
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to urge the cabinets of Europe to acknowledge the rights of Poland guaran- 
teed by the treaty of Vienna.! Soon after Prince Adam's visit to England, 
many members of the late Polish army came to the British Isles too, and 
Lord Dudley was mainly instrumental in obtaining a vote of £10,000 for 
their relie£.2 The grants made by the house of commons were not sufficient 
to support all the victims of Russian cruelty, but Lord Dudley was tireless in 
working to replenish through public subscriptions and entertainments the 
funds of the Literary Association of the friends of Poland, of which he 
became president. He was associated with David Urquhart, Cutler 
Ferguson, Thomas Campbell and T. W. Beaumont, who shared his views 
about the danger of Russian aggression which were pronounced quixotic by 
many others.? ` 

Russia was a founding member and the strongest upholder of the Holy 
Alliance, which in its rigid form, as an alliance between the Habsburgs and 
the Romanovs, was the greatest obstacle to Polish as well as to Hungarian 
freedom. Lord Dudley’s Polish advisers were more than ready to impress 
upon him further the Russian danger in Central Europe, while his Hun- 
garian friends—Lász]ó Teleki, Francis Pulszky, Nicholas Kiss, all members 
of Kossuth’s circle—were explaining and interpreting for him the case of 
free and independent Hungary. In their view, the Habsburg empire was 
destined to collapse—rather sooner than later—and the west should 
strengthen Hungary and Poland as two possible bulwarks to check Russian 
expansion. 

As matters stood in 1848, Hungary was a kingdom within the Habsburg 
empire with special privileges which it guarded jealously against Austria's 
tendency to centralization and Germanization. The collapse of Metternich's 
systemin March 1848 gavethe Magyarsthe opportunity to push a programme 
of radical reforms through their parliament. By September 1848 Lajos 
Kossuth had emerged at the head of the de facto government. With his 
vigorous reform programme against outmoded feudal privileges he gained 
the reputation among the Magyar population of a greatliberal. But Hungary 
was itself a multi-national, polyglot state, and to the non-Magyar speaking 
population—Croats, Slovaks, Slovenes, Serbs and Roumanians—Kossuth 
appeared more as a Magyar nationalist than a liberal. Unable to reconcile 
their individual differences with the Magyars, the non-Magyar peoples were 
the easy prey of Austria's divide et impera policy, and took the imperial side 
as soon as open hostilities broke out in the autumn of 1848. 

Through the offices of Francis Pulszky, former under secretary of state 
for foreign affairs and special envoy to Britain, Lord Dudley accepted 


iHarrowby MSS., vol. 451, section V, biographical notes by J. A. Teslar. I am 
grateful to the earl of Harrowby for permission to cite the MSS. 

2 Cf. J. A. Teslar, ‘Unpublished letters of Adam Czartoryski and W. Janoski to 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart and the Earl of Harrowby, 1832-61’, Slavonic and East 
European Rev., xxix (1950), 153-76. 

3In 1836 he published a Speech on the policy of Russia, delivered in the House of 
Commons. 
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Kossuth’s view of the situation, namely that he was a liberal Hungarian 
fighting for his country’s rights against Austrian tyranny. Lord Dudley was 
ready to plead with Palmerston on the Hungarians’ behalf. It was painfully 
obvious that Hungary was no bulwark, and what is more, that she could be 
the first victim of Russian expansion. Palmerston was more aware of the 
Russian danger to British interests than of the Hungarians’ plight, and it 
was the first Russian intervention in Transylvania, in the beginning of 
1849, that seems to have warned him that Lord Dudley should be listened 
to. Early in the summer the second and major attack of Russia on Hungary 
justified Lord Dudley even in the eyes of many of his earlier critics and made 
his counsel valuable to the Foreign Secretary. His acquaintance with 
Pulszky provided him with a key man who could transmit direct information 
from Hungarian sources, or evaluate news from elsewhere, to be moulded 
into addresses to the public or speeches in parliament. He on the other hand 
was the Magyars’ main hope in London, their link between the cabinet and 
the people of England. 

Pulszky’s link with Lord Dudley, achieved through the recommendations 
of 'Teleki, Czartoryski and Thomas Banfield, appeared to be most important 
in the period immediately after his arrival in England. Lord Dudley was 
instrumental in arranging his first reception by Palmerston in Downing 
Street on 14 March and in carefully preparing him for it. As any official 
diplomatic relationship between Hungary and England was out of the 
question—for England recognized Hungary only as a part of the Habsburg 
empire—Pulszky was warned that he could only be received as a private 
individual. In order not to raise his expectations that Britain’s policy might 
take an anti-Austrian turn, Lord Dudley quoted him a fashionable phrase 
by the well-known Czech historian, Palacky: ‘if the Hapsburg Empire had 
not existed it would have to be invented'.! He followed up this good advice 
bya letter of introduction dated Marchand a note on the 1oth, via Banfield? 
to say that Palmerston was ready to receive him. Pulszky's second interview 
with Palmerston took place on 1 May? at a time when, despite the quick 
victory recently gained by Radetzky over the Italians at Novara, Windisch- 
gritz was suffering defeat after defeat in Hungary, and when, with a great 
part of the country reconquered by Görgei, the situation looked hopeful for 
the Magyars. 

Once more in the summer of the same year Lord Dudley brought Teleki 
and a new special envoy Colonel Bikessy face to face with the Foreign 
Secretary. He was behind their campaign of public meetings to win support 
and enlist sympathy for their cause. In this year, perhaps the most active 
in his political career, he was associated with three Hungarian Committees: 


1F, Pulszky, Életem és korom (3rd edn., Budapest, 1958), i. 489. 

ZT, C. Banfield was a London lawyer and journalist; both letters are in the Pulszky 
Collection of the Hungarian National Library; cf. I. Hajnal, A Kossuth-emigráció 
Törökországban, i (Budapest, 1927), p. 83. 

Lord Dudley sent word to Pulszky on 30 Apr. that Palmerston was expecting 
him the next day (ibid., p. 85). 
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in May, June and July he gave his support to Pulszky's Hungarian Propa- 
ganda Committee; he was the moving spirit behind the Parliamentary 
Relief Committee set up in July, and in October he became one of the 
founder members of the Hungarian Association. 

From the Hungarian point of view Lord Dudley's most important role 
was his parliamentary one. He belonged to Palmerston's party, but his 
views on foreign policy differed sufficiently from those of the Foreign 
Secretary, to cause him to question Palmerston repeatedly in public 
speeches, thus keeping the Hungarian issue alive. At the time of the first 
Russian intervention, which involved only two divisions, he acted with 
caution: first, on 2 March 1849, he only asked Palmerston to substantiate 
newspaper reports.! Three weeks later he himself gave an account of the 
movement of Russian troops,* and being a practical man, moved a motion 
for extracts of any correspondence on the subject. As events pressed for 
stronger decisions, he declared his support for the Hungarian cause on 
21 July at a full debate on theissue.? He drew a parallel between the English 
and the ancient Hungarian constitution, emphasizing that the latter was in 
danger of total suppression. Answering the charges of a former speaker, 
Lord Claude Hamilton, he said that recent legislation by the Hungarian 
Reform Party and Kossuth had not only brought this constitution up to date, 
but had strengthened the position of the Magyars so much that their country 
could offer great commercial advantages to England. This was the line 
Pulszky and his circle had put forward before Gorgei’s surrender. Even 
more significantly, Lord Dudley added the unorthodox 'Kossuthian' 
suggestion: the true establishment of a bulwark against Russia would be the 
reconstruction of Poland and Hungary. 

Since parliament went into the summer recess at the end of July, Lord 
Dudley's exposition of the Hungarian cause had to come half a year later, 
when circumstances had altered considerably. Parliament reassembled on 
I February 1850. In his speech on 7 February Lord Dudley said: 'the 
kingdom of Hungary had never been conquered—it had always remained 
independent de jure and de facto until it was put down by the power and 
treachery of Russia’.4 He then outlined the constitutional history of 
Hungary, emphasizing particularly the issues raised in the preceding 300 
years. Itwasa sketch closely following the facts and arguments of Pulszky’s 
historical introduction to a diary which his wife published in 1850,5 following 
her successful escape after the collapse of the Hungarian resistance. 

Lord Dudley acknowledged his source of information by first holding up 
in his hand the manuscript of the diary, and later by quoting from it at 
length, in an effort to denounce the Austrian police system set up in Hungary. 


1 Hansard, Parl. Debates, 4rd ser., ciii, col. 98. 

? Ibid., cols. 1128-59. 

3 Ibid., cvii, cols, 786—818; for Lord Dudley's speech see cols. 815—17. 

4 Tbid., cviii, col. 481; for the full debate see cols, 480—501. 

S'l'heresa Pulszky, Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady, with a historical introduction 
by F. Pulszky (2 vols., 1850). 
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His speech touched upon the most important Hungarian topics of the day: 
he condemned the execution of the Magyar prime minister, Batthyány, and 
cleared him of the Austrian charges. He expressed concern about the fate 
of Kossuth and his associates in Turkey and moved the motion ‘that there 
be laid before this House, Copies or Extracts of any Correspondence between 
the British. Government and the Ambassies at Constantinople, St. 
Petersburg, and Vienna'.! Palmerston in his reply asked for time, and for 
permission to select such documents as might explain to the House the 
course which the government had pursued. Lord Dudley's well-planned, 
full-scale defence of Hungary met with only feeble opposition—from 
Lord Claude Hamilton, his habitual opponent, and from Disraeli, sur- 
prisingly ineloquent that day. Documents had their say, and Cockburn 
read out a list of people imprisoned and punished in Hungary, prepared by 
Lord Dudley.” 

Lord Dudley's stand in parliament, first on behalf of independent 
Hungary and later for the support of her victims, was not made without 
careful preparations. He took the chair at public meetings with short but 
carefully composed texts in his hand.? He despatched a number of personal 
appeals to his fellow politicians, so that when it came to a parliamentary 
gpeech, its well knitted arguments could organically grow out of the reactions 
of the people and the responses of his colleagues. The most frequent testing 
grounds were the fund-raising campaigns where disappointments alternated 
with positive responses. ‘I think I shall want my name erased; not certainly 
because I do not sympathise with the Hungarians but because I do not 
know enough of their history', wrote the marquess of Sligo on 21 July 1849.* 
‘I am really too ignorant of the merits of the Hungarian cause to join in’, 
commented the earl of Radnor on 25 July 1849.5 But on the other scale of 
the balance, Lord Alfred Denison wrote on 4 November 1849: 'I most 
readily enclose a draft for £25. in aid of the gallant Hungarians asa testimony 
of my sympathy’. And one of Lord Dudley's best co-operators in matters 
Hungarian, Richard Cobden, even urged him to do more: 'I am trying to 
get some city people to help us in the Hungarian subscription. Could you 
induce Lord Robert Grosvenor or any of that stamp to give their name on 
the Committee'.7 Lord Dudley's Polish contacts proved especially useful, 
for the Polish emigrants, sharing the fate of the Hungarians, were anxiously 
informing him about the refugees in Turkey. Count Zamoyski, the leader 
of the Polish emigrants there, wrote from Widdin: 'We are here in a fine 
mess !’8 A letter from Prince Czartoryski? informed him of the situation of 


l Hansard, Parl. Debates, 3rd ser., cviii, col. 496. 

2Harrowby MSS., vol. 28, pp. 338-9. 

3Cf. ‘Noble people of Hungary’: Address of the public meeting held... at 
Regent's Park, 30 July 1849 (ibid., p. 337). 

4 Ibid., pp. 282-3. 5 Ibid., pp. 221-2. 

6 Ibid., vol. 25, pp. 231-2. 

7 Ibid., pp. 120-2. London, 23 Oct. 1849. 

8 Ibid., vol. 27, p. 312. 20 Sept. 1849. 

3 Ibid., vol. 25, pp. 217-18. Brighton, 3 Sept. 1849. 
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Kossuth and General Bem, both refugees in Turkey, whose extradition was 
insisted upon by the victors, Austria and Russia. One of Czartoryski's 
secretaries, Lieutenant Szulczewski, was anxiously warning him to help 
defend Kossuth’s good name against the calumnies of The Times, 1 which 
had accused him of theft. 

The circumspection Lord Dudley displayed—after the danger of the 
extradition of the refugees was averted—in preparing the ground for his 
motion on 7 February 1850, was followed by his pursuance of the question 
through several sessions of parliament. He was determined to see the 
publication of the diplomatic correspondence on the Hungarian refugees, 
and he spared no effort to this end. On 21 February 1851 he said that during 
the last session he had been to Lord Palmerston privately several times and 
asked him to producethe papers, and as they werestill not published he would 
like to know the reasons for this extraordinary delay. Palmerston replied 
that Lord Dudley had a right to be angry with him and the papers would be 
in hand on an early day of the next week? True to his word, on 28 February 
he laid on the table of the Commons a selection of the Correspondence 
respecting Refugees from Hungary within the Turkish Dominions,? which, 
however, dealt only with matters from 25 August 1849 to 8 April 1850. 
Lord Dudley was anxious to see the rest as well: he wrote to Palmerston on 
3 January 1852: ‘It has long appeared to me that, in justice to you as well 
a8...to all concerned, there ought to be laid on the table of the House of 
Commons a sequel to that Blue Book on the affairs of Hungary and on the 
prisoners of Kiutajah’.4 Palmerston replied on 10 January: 


I think that a selection of papers might without public inconvenience give to them 
the course pursued by the Government in 1850 and 1851 on the subject of the 
Hungarian refugees who had been detained in Turkey. The only real difficulty in 
making the selection would be that of . . . how urgently and frequently we pressed 
the matter on the Turkish Government, without at the same time showing (sic) 
the apparent hesitation of the Porte.5 


Having received the green signal, Lord Dudley put the motion for com- 
pleting the publication of the documents on 21 April 1852. The Derby 
government had recently come into office, with Disraeli as chancellor of the 
exchequer, and Disraeli's was the last word in the parliamentary debate in 
which Lord John Russell and Palmerston both supported the motion. 
Only one aspect of the question remained obscure: Palmerston claimed that 
he was not really able to say in what degree the American government had 
contributed to effect the refugees’ release.9 The motion was agreed to, and 


the Further Correspondence respecting Refugees from Hungary within the 


1 Ibid., vol. 27, pp. 65-6. Duke Street, St. Jamea’s, 4 Jan. 1850. 

2 Ibid., vol. 114, pp. 885-6. 

3[Cd. 1324]. H.C. (1851). LVIII, 407. 

4Harrowby MSS., vol. 453, unpublished sources, section 13, pp. 224-7. 
5 Ibid. 

6Hansard, Parl. Debates, 3rd ser., cxx, cols. 943-50. 
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Turkish Dominions! was presented to parliament. It dealt with the diplo- 
matic correspondence about the affair from 4 May 1850 to 17 October 1851. 

Lord Dudley also succeeded in his efforts to safeguard the essential 
material and moral maintenance of the Hungarian refugees in England. 
After the Relief Committee was dissolved on 18 March 1852 he secured a 
grant of £1,000 from the treasury? for eighty-three exiles wishing to emi- 
grate to America. Those who remained and continued to take part in exile 
politics were exposed to the threats of Austria. On 1 April 1852, two series 
of parliamentary papers had been issued upon the insistence of Austria and 
France respecting the residence in England of certain foreign refugees 
and measures were demanded from the English government to procure 
their punishment. Lord Dudley was perhaps at his most eloquent when 
refuting such demands and springing to the defence of the weak. The 
Austrians, he argued, had power and bayonets in their hands; Kossuth, 
their adversary, had only one weapon: liberty of speech. He did not believe 
that the Austrians had much to fear from the conspiratorial activities of 
'some persons forming themselves into a society for promoting liberal 
principles’. But he produced his trump-card when he dealt with the indig- 
nation of Napoleon, who was represented in London by Count Walewski: 
‘Not long ago Count Walewski was himself nothing more than a Polish 
refugee in this country ... and now he came forward with a list of Polish 
and other refugees, and called upon the English Government to belie all its 
antecedents, by introducing some alien Bill’. Lord Dudley's last parlia- 
mentary interventions, on behalfofthe Hungarians, and especially of Kossuth 
(exposed after the Milan insurrection and charged with storing weapons in 
England), on x and 15 March 1853 respectively, brought repeated assurances 
from Palmerston that these refugees were safe in England. 

In his relations with the Hungarian refugees, Lord Dudley displayed a 
greater diversity of attitudes and elasticity of action than in parliament. 
While the war of independence was still being fought he transmitted the 
offers of arms-dealers to Pulszky* whom he treated as an aristocratic patron 
would treat a near equal. He invited him to his salon, introduced him to a 
variety of people, from David Urquhart to Prince Carl von Braunschweig, 
helped him to pursue his political ends by means of social contacts, but had 
enough tact never to offer him direct financial aid. Their co-operation was 
closest at the time of Pulszky's visits to-Palmerston in the spring and 
summer of 1849 but Lord Dudley also took partin the Pulszky-Henningsen 
plan to help Kossuth escape. 

Lord Dudley stood on a different footing with Kossuth. In the beginning 

1[Cd. 1512]. H.C. 1852. LV, 125. Its full title contains two errors: the correspon- 
dence is said to be in continuation of papers presented to parliament on 15 Aug. 
1850 (recte 28 Feb. 1851), in pursuance of the Address of the Commons of 20 Apr. 
(recte 21 Apr.) 1852. 

2D. Jánossy, A Kossuth—emtgráció Angliában és Amerikában (Budapest, 1940—8), 


1.353. > 
3 Hansard, Parl, Debates, 3rd ser., cxx, cols. 477—96. 
4Hajnal, i. 114. 
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he saw Kossuth as the personification of the Hungarian national movement, 
a constitutionalist, like himself, and even a royalist forced only by circum- 
stances to dethrone the Habsburgs. When the Hungarians were crushed by 
the Russian invasion, and Kossuth was in Turkish exile, Lord Dudley not 
only pleaded with Palmerston for his release but, when this seemed ineffec- 
tual, was even involved in a plot to help him escape. In August 1849 a rich 
Polish emigrant, Xavier Branyiczki, one of Czartoryski’s associates in 
Paris, lent 20,000 francs for the purposes of the Hungarian war. As the war 
had ended abruptly with Görger’s surrender, Teleki returned the money to 
Branyiczki. In the summer of 1851, an English journalist, Charles Henning- 
sen was given the mission by Pulszky of helping Kossuth escape. Zühnsdorf, 
a Hungarian jeweller in London, and Lord Dudley bore part of the costs 
which included hiring men and horses at Kiutahia and a ship which would 
be waiting for them in Constantinople. The rest of the money, the same 
20,000 francs, was again lent by Branyiczki and given to Colonel Bikessy 
who delivered it to Pulszky in London. As it happened, Kossuth’s liberation 
came about in a different way, by the assistance of a neutral power, the 
United States of America, and he was released on 1 September 1851. 

The reception of Kossuth in Southampton was prepared by Pulszky 
with the help of the mayor, Joseph Andrews, and the American consul, 
Rodney Crosskey.! The crowd was several thousand strong, the newspaper 
reporters were ready for a full coverage? of Kossuth's whole tour, and the 
politicians were over-bidding one another to get near the ex-governor of 
Hungary. Pulszky claims that Palmerston even invited Kossuth to Broad- 
lands, through Lord Dudley, who was waiting at the port to deliver the 
invitation. Pulszky, on the other hand, was carrying a letter of warning 
from Mazzini, who had learned of Palmerston’s intentions, and tried to stop 
Kossuth meeting him. The Italian patriot-conspirator saw a trap in Pal- 
merston’s invitation, claiming that all the Foreign Secretary and the English 
aristocracy wanted was to disarm Kossuth, who, by associating with them, 
would lose his popular appeal. To deliver this message, Pulszky outwitted 
his good friend Lord Dudley, and went out to Kossuth’s ship on a small 
boat. 

Lord Dudley appeared on Kossuth’s ship soon after Pulszky, and 
accompanied the Hungarian leader round England. Kossuth thanked him 
for Palmerston’s invitation and asked him to convey a message that he could 
not accept it before speaking to the people of England who were welcoming 


1Pulszky, ii. 64. 

2 For three weeks, from 1 to 22 Nov. 1851, the Illustrated London News described 
Kossuth’s every move, reported all his speeches and drew nearly two dozen pictures 
of his journey in England (1 Nov. 1851, pp. 537-8, 544-6; Supplement, pp. 558-9; 
8 Nov., pp. 565, 567-8, 570, 582-3; 22 Nov., pp. 609-11). In the Supplement to 
I5 Nov. issue, there appeared an ‘Authentic Life of L. Kossuth’ (pp. 587-91) 
which was soon reprinted and issued in book form. Practically the same material 
was used by P. C. Headley who, adding to it the description of Kossuth’s tour in 
America, brought out the most detailed biography of Kossuth in English, The Life 
of Louis Kossuth (1852). 
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him as the delegate of the oppressed Hungarian nation. If Lord Palmerston 
would still like to receive him after such contact with the people, he would be 
honoured to accept.! In what form Lord Dudley conveyed this message, if 
he conveyed it at all, is not known, but he certainly made at least one further 
attempt to bring Palmerston and Kossuth together. On 29 October he 
asked the Foreign Secretary to dine at his home at any convenient day within 
the next fortnight in order to meet Kossuth. Palmerston declined the offer.2 
Queen Victoria, alarmed by tbe possibility of severing ties with Austria, 
asked Lord Russell to stop Palmerston meeting Kossuth. When Lord 
Russell conveyed the queen's wish as his own, Palmerston's answer showed 
reluctance, but he complied? 

Lord Dudley's impressions of Kossuth at the reception in Southampton 
in 1851 and during their subsequent tour of England were deep enough to 
evoke lasting personal admiration for the man, and on the basis of Kossuth's 
speeches in England he even believed that they shared the same political 
convictions. In 1852 he came to be disappointed in Kossuth's politics on 
two counts, as reported by Nicholas Kiss to Kossuth, who was then touring 
the United States. Lord Dudley had clearly felt some resentment at 
Kossuth's polite refusal to meet Palmerston, and this grew into a grievance 
a8 the ex-governor's policies turned decidedly republican in America. He 
wrote to him repeatedly, and Kossuth did not answer. Secondly, Lord 
Dudley could not readily condone Kossuth's choosing to spend his funds 
on arms instead of giving more help to his fellow exiles. ‘This lay behind the 
disagreement revealed in 1852 between the English lawyer Joshua Toulmin 
Smith, whom Kossuth had entrusted to look after his funds in England, and 
Lord Dudley, who continued to act on behalf of the Relief Committee. In 
1849 the two English politicians co-operated with one another on several 
occasions to help the Hungarian cause. Their relations were closest at the 
establishment of the Hungarian Association which was founded in the 
second week of October 1849 'to collect accurate information, and to diffuse 
it'.5 Two weeks earlier, on 27 September, Lord Dudley had requested 
T. W. Beaumont to be president,6 but as his name is not on the list of mem- 
bers, he must have declined. Among those who accepted are Pulszky’s 
personal friends, former members of the 'Propaganda' and the 'Relief' 
Committees and Toulmin Smith as Honorary Secretary. It is not known 
how long this Association operated. 

Lord Dudley's disagreement over Kossuth's relief policy led to the dis- 
solution of the committee for the relief of the Hungarian refugees. On 

! Pulszky, ii. 65. 

2Exchange of letters between Lord Dudley and Palmerston. Harrowby MSS., 
vol. 453, unpublished sources, Section 13, cf. National Register of Archives, 
P.P. GC/ST/144-5. 

3The Letters of Queen Victoria, ed. A. C. Benson and R. B. Brett, Viscount 
Esher (1908), ii. 324; The Life of Lord John Russell, ed. S. Walpole (1891), ii. 132-3. 

4 Jánossy, ii. 328-31. 

5See Appendix below. 

6Harrowby MSS., vol. 28, p. r. 
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15 February 1852 he informed Count Paul Eszterházy, then chairman of the 
Association of the Hungarian Political Exiles, that the committee had 
fulfilled its original purpose of relieving the wants of the refugees in England 
and successfully helping the majority to proceed to the United States, but 
since Kossuth had now made it known that the refugees required no more 
assistance, it had decided to dissolve.! It was characteristic of the ‘good 
Lord Dudley Stuart’ as Teleki had called him, that he was still anxious to 
secure the {1,000 parliamentary grant for the last group of Hungarians who 
wished to emigrate to America and even added to it another £100 which he 
had collected privately. 

Lord Dudley's efforts on behalf of the Hungarians were closely watched 
by the Austrian officials stationed in London. At the time of the second 
Russian intervention, Ambassador Buol complained to Palmerston that 
letters from him had been found in the captured bureau of General Bem. 
Later Buol and in his absence Kübeck, the chargé d'affaires, took particular 
pains to describe Lord Dudley's moves before and during Kossuth’s first 
visit to London. Buol wrote to Schwarzenberg on 11 October 1851: ' Lord 
Dudley Stuart dont les journaux annoncent l'arrivée à Broadlands chez 
Lord Palmerston y attend sans doute l'arrivée de Kossuth à Southampton 
pour aller le complimenter'.? On 24 October Kübeck wrote to Schwarzen- 
berg about the preparations to receive Kossuth in London, and commented: 
‘Les discours prononcés en cette occasion par Sir de Lacy Evans et par Lord 
Dudley Stuart ont été dignes de ces avocats de toutes les causes de désordre 
en Europe'.^ On 12 November he reported on the ball Lord Dudley 
organized for the benefit of the refugees: 


Dans la soirée, le bal Hongrois-Polonais au Guildhall attirera sans doute, outre les 
personnes adonnées à ces causes révolutionnaires, bon nombre de curieux 
puisque la présence de Kossuth doit célébrer cette féte scandaleuse. Lord Dudley 
Stuart a adressé une longue lettre 4 Monsieur le Comte Walewsky pour l'engager 
d'accorder son patronnage à cette oeuvre de charité. . . L’ambassadeur vient de 
décliner toute participation.5 


Thus he who was known as the advocate of the independence of Poland 
earned the honour of being named among the advocates of all the disorders 
in Europe by his adversaries, on account of his efforts for the Hungarians. 
But at the same time he also earned the frequently-expressed gratitude of 
the Hungarian exiles, recorded in the minutes of their Association, in their 
letters to the Datly News, and to one another, and most explicitly in Pulszky's 


1Lord Dudley Stuart to Count Paul Eszterházy, 15 Feb. 1852. Hungarian 
National Library, Pulszky Collection. 

2J. Horvath, Magyar diplomácia (Budapest, 1928), p. 66; Horvath, ‘ Kossuth and 
Palmerston, 1848—9', Slavonic and East European Rev., ix (1930-1), 621. One of 
‘Lord Dudley's letters, written on 24 May, was transmitted to Bem through Pulszky, 
via Bucarest. 

3Jánossy, i. 670. 

4 Ibid., p. 693; Sir de Lacy Evans was M.P. for Westminster. 

5 Ibid., pp. 824-5. 
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Memoirs. Pulszky remembered him as the most unselfish political friend 
Hungary had ever had in England. He acted, we may add, always true to 
his family motto: ‘Causas non fata sequor’. 

THOMAS KABDEBO 


APPENDIX 
Birmingham Publicity Library, Toulmin Smith Collection, 7215, item r3t 


HUNGARIAN ASSOCIATION 


For some time past a number of Gentlemen in London have been associated 
together, under the name of the “‘ London Hungarian Committee," whose object 
has been to collect accurate information, and to diffuse it where they have had the 
opportunity. 

It is no less important, under existing circumstances, than it was during the 
struggle in arms, that such information should be collected and diffused. The 
character of the struggle itself, and of the Hungarian nation, makes it certain that 
the present cessation of that struggle is no settlement of it; but that it must 
speedily be renewed. The interests of England are in every way concerned with the 
issue. 

It is proposed, therefore, for a number of Gentlemen to remain united, under 
the name of the “ Hungarian Association’’, with the following definite objects :— 

As a private Association—not pretending to intrude itself in any public shape— 
to collect and circulate all the information in its power with respect to the events 
of the last two years in Hungary; as well as with respect to the historical associa- 
tions bearing upon them, and the constitutional and social relations which they 
have affected: further than this, to collect together and to circulate in an available 
form, all the Official Documents which have, during that time, been issued, either 
(1) by the Hungarian nation, or any of its leaders, or (2) by the Austrian Cabinet, 
or any of those who have been openly or secretly acting on its behalf. 

To be able to accomplish these objects, it is necessary to invite the assistance of 
those who have already taken any interest in Hungarian affairs, or who feel that 
the welfare of England is intimately bound up with the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence and free institutions of other nations, and therefore that an accurate 
knowledge of the facts is indispensable. 

The names of those who have already united in this Association are given below, 
and will be a guarantee for the careful application of all funds which may be 
entrusted to them. Subscriptions are requested to be transmitted to 
or to the Honorary Secretary. Each subscription will be duly acknowledged, and 
the subscriber will receive at least one copy of every document issued by the 
Association. 

It is particularly requested that every one intending to subscribe will do &o 
with as little delay as possible, as what the Association will be able to accomplish 
must depend entirely upon the extent to which this Circular shall meet with a 
response, 

J. TOULMIN SMITH, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Highgate, near London, October 1849. 
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Recollections of the Institute, 1922-43 


Tur Institute of Historical Research was a little over one year old when I 
first entered it in October 1922, as one of two newly appointed Research 
Librarians—the other was Jessie Flemming (Mrs. C. S. B. Buckland). The 
place had, therefore, a history as well as a pre-history, which I was to learn 
about from some of those who had made them. It was unlike any institution 
‘encountered in my short academic experience. I was a month short of my 
twenty-second birthday and I have never ceased to give thanks that my 
first job was as one of a small team on an intellectual building site, where 
nothing was finished but the architect was at hand to explain the drawings 
and you were seldom unsure about the relevance of your own work. 

It was a very small team. A. F. Pollard, the projector and founder, was 
still Professor of Constitutional History at University College and directed 
the Institute’s affairs as Chairman of the Committee. Day-to-day adminis- 
tration was the business of a full-time Secretary, Isabella F. Narracott, 
M.B.E., and an honorary Librarian, Eliza Jeffries Davis, Reader in 
London History and editor of History. From October 1922, Miss Davis 
had under her as Library Clerk, Zirphie Faiers (later to be my wife) and two 
part-time Research Librarians; until then Miss Flemming, as Assistant 
Librarian, had been her sole assistant. Mr. and Mrs. Goodhew, the porter 
and his wife, were the full-time domestic staff, and Mr. Edwards and Miss 
Scott in the bindery, with Mr. Gillman of the British Museum Library as 
visiting supervisor, completed the establishment. 

The scheme devised by Miss Davis for the two Research Librarians 
resulted in a fragmented time-table over the six working weekdays. We 
alternated on the morning shift, when from 9 to 9.30, accompanied—most 
happily for me—by the Library Clerk, we toured the building, replaced 
books left on the tables and tidied the shelves. At that hour there were few, 
if any, readers in the libraries, but you might greet one of the tenants— 
Miss Cleeve of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, which rented 
five rooms on the east side of the long corridor, J. T. Shotwell, editing the 
Carnegie Endowment's Social and Economic History of the Great War, 
Wallace Notestein busy on Sir Simonds d'Ewes's diary, or, rarely, the 
venerable figure of William Page, whose Victoria County History office was 
enriched with an armchair that had once been Admiral Cochrane's. 

The Institute came alive in the late afternoon. Between 4 and 5 the small 
Common Room filled up with students and teachers and the supply of tea 
trays (pot of tea, two slices of bread and butter and a cake, 6d.) was apt to 
run out. Each Research Librarian attended on a group of seminars and 
sat through two each week. We marked up attendance registers, fetched 
books as required, in some cases kept notes of discussions, and were, in 
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theory at least, available for odd jobs between meetings. Some teachers 
made little use of us, others a good deal. I was a member of Miss Davis's 
seminar and also attended both Pollard's and A. P. Newton's right through. 
I suppose it must have been when waiting on Arnold Toynbee's that I came 
to share in digesting the Capitulation treaties for a memorandum which went 
through Headlam-Morley and the Foreign Office to the British representa- 
tives at the Lausanne Peace Conference. In the same way I first met R. W. 
Seton-Watson, one of the most generous private benefactors of the library 
and a good customer of the Institute's bindery. Another seminar holder 
who stands out in memory was Caroline Skeel. Her seminar met in the early 
afternoon in the English History room,! where there might then be two or 
three readers. Miss Skeel gathered her students in a corner and, so as not to 
disturb readers, conducted the proceedings in a sort of hissing whisper, 
infinitely more distracting than ordinary speech. 

The week's high-spot was Pollard's Thursday evening conference. We 
Research Librarians attended “by invitation’ in our own time. There was 
dinner beforehand in the University College refectory—2s. 6d. for three 
courses and coffee (a glass of beer or cider cost the self-indulgent 4d.). After 
dinner we straggled down to the Institute, where the eastern end of the 
English History room had been cleared of tables and a circle of about 
twenty chairs made ready for us, four or five of them armchairs with hinged 
backs but mostly the round-backed library chairs still in use. There were a 
few regular attenders beside Miss Davis and the two Research Librarians 
but each meeting was a special mixture, depending on which of the seventy 
or eighty ‘members’ came that evening. Teachers from the London colleges 
were, of course, the biggest single group, but some Public Record Office 
and British Museum staff were nearly always present and visitors from other 
British universities and overseas found it an excellent port of call. 

There was no agenda, no programme, no opener of discussion. Jessie 
Flemming or I kept notes and might be asked to refresh Pollard's faultless 
memory of the previous week's discussion, though I suspect only when the 
field looked unpromising for the pursuit of one of his own hares and no 
visitor seemed ready to start a run. But the miracle never failed in those 
early days: someone always had 'a point to raise' and then for the next hour 
and a half the pack would be in full cry, the Chairman calling for books, 
which Jessie or I would find and hand to him until he was willing to let his 
wife catch his eye and so bring the evening to an end. 

Of course there must have been dull evenings even then, and what lingers 
in my memory must, I know, be a conflation of many conferences, with a 
cavalcade of historical personalities too numerous for any one occasion and 
certainly too idiosyncratic for their peculiar accomplishments to have shone 
to full effect in the presence of all the others. 'l'heir names are recorded in 
the Institute's Annual Reports and it would take too much space to do justice 
even to a few of them. What may perhaps be less easily recovered from 


1The England and Wales room, originally the Great Britain and Ireland room, 
sometimes called the British History room or the British room. 
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official papers is the importance of the Conference in Pollard's management 
of the Institute. It was both the Institute's shop window and a look-out on 
the historical landscape. At a time when 're-construction' was a boss-word, 
most of the projects of interest to British and American historians were 
displayed and discussed at the Conference. So the Institute's very limited 
resources were rarely wasted in duplicating facilities available elsewhere or 
in making roads into unsurveyed country. Collectively, those who came 
were in a position to influence a large number of government departments, 
archives, libraries and publishing and other societies, and enlist their 
interest and goodwill for the Institute. In effect they constituted an informal 
body of Friends of I.H.R., without whose help the Library would certainly 
have grown more slowly and much more expensively, and whose support 
may well have been decisive when in 1926 the Institute found itself a 
squatter on a site the government had decided to sell back to the duke of 
Bedford. 

Pollard was a determined advocate of the Bloomsbury site for the Univer- 
sity's Senate House and central institutions from the first emergence of the 
proposal. So when his long-meditated vision of a post-graduate research 
centre for history approached realization, it was with the conscious purpose 
of staking a claim and erecting a hindrance against any possible back-sliding 
that he chose to put up the building in Malet Street and to occupy as much 
as possible of the land, at that point of time on offer to the University. The 
result was a one-storey building with a frontage of about 140 yards on the 
east side of Malet Street, resting on the basements and cellars of a range of 
houses cleared before the 1914—18 war. 

About a third of the University site, the boundary of which was indicated 
on the Institute's location map, was at that time cleared to ground level and 
enclosed by hoardings, though Torrington Square and Russell Square were 
still intact. The vacant land at the south end of the site was intersected by 
two roads, Keppel Street, which continued the line of Store Street into 
Russel] Square, and British Museum Avenue, running from the south end 
of Torrington Square to opposite the north entrance of the British Museum. 
The southern end of the Institute's building faced to the west another vacant 
site, soon to be covered by the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine. I watched its building from my office next the Institute's entrance 
and used to say that the names Frank, Pettenkofer and Biggs would be found 
graven on my heart! At that end the Common Room had french windows 
opening on to a small square paved garden, cared for by the Ladies! Garden 
Committee, which consisted of Mrs. Pollard, Miss Jeffries Davis and Mrs. 
C. G. Crump. Beyond the garden was a range of old army huts, the home of 
the newly founded University of London Union. As editor of the Union's 
annual Magazine, I had an office there and was able to introduce friends from 
the Institute to the Union lounge, little used and exiguously furnished, to 
play bridge; I suppose we should have been labouring at the P.R.O. or B.M. 

Malet Street was narrower then than now. The Institute's building, 
often referred to as 'the army huts' because of its external resemblance to 
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those provided for the troops in the 1914-18 war, was constructed on a 
concrete slab, laid on brick piers about 2 ft. 6 in. high. On this slab a timber 
frame was raised, the walls consisting of two layers of asbestos sheeting 
secured to the outer and inner faces of the timbers. The roofing was of grey 
asbestos tiles. A crazy-paved path surrounded the building and on the 
street side topped a steeply shelving bank which ran down to the open 
cellars of the old houses under the pavement. The entrance from the street 
was by way of a mosaic-paved concrete bridge across the dry moat, which 
at this point had been enclosed to accommodate the coke-fired boilers. ‘The 
chimney emerged at the top of a pseudo half-timbered gable over the front 
door, above which the letters I H R were entwined in a monogram. At least 
one zealous anti-Papist took this for a Jesuit device. The bindery occupied 
a separate, two-roomed shed built against the high garden wall of the 
Torrington Square houses. 

To the left and right of the front door were two offices, appropriated at 
first to the porter and the Honorary Librarian. Across the small hall were 
the Council or Committee Room and the Secretary's office. A dark corridor 
to the right gave access to the cloakrooms, Common Room and caretaker's 
quarters. 'To the left a long corridor, with windows on the east at both 
ends, passed between nine seminar rooms on the west and five rooms rented 
by the Institute of International Affairs on the east, to end in the middle of 
the British History room's longer side. The large central room on the west 
of the corridor was labelled Europe; only four of the smaller rooms were in 
use as seminar libraries in 1922; one more was Miss Davis's office as 
editor of History, the remaining three being then offices of the Carnegie 
Social and Economic History of the Great War and of Wallace Notestein. 

In effect the corridor was continued across the British room but flanked 
by high book-shelving instead of walls, with gaps to left and right. Two 
smaller rooms, one for London History, the other for Palaeography, opened 
off the east side of the British History room. Pollard's office as Chairman 
and William Page's V.C.H. room faced each other just north of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Beyond these was the room dedicated to Dominions, 
Colonies and India. There, in the original plan, the building was to end. 
But the offer of a precious collection of books and pamphlets for United 
States history, while the initial appeal for the Institute was still open, 
prompted an extension, a large room called America and a small one 
opening off both it and the Dominions room. This was empty in 1922 but 
in time came to house the beginnings of a collection on Central and South 
America. 

A tour of the building conducted by the Librarian was the established 
initiation ceremony for everyone ‘admitted to the use of the Institute’. It 
took about half an hour and left the catechumen in no doubt that much 
profound thought had gone to the making of the ‘historical laboratory’. 
The arrangement of the labelled rooms en route had, of course, an easily 
understood historical logic, but the placing of the books might have seemed 
capricious to one as yet unaccustomed to distinguish between ‘research 
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tools’, “record material’, ‘narrative sources’ and ‘secondary works’. The 
arrangements for recording corrections to the D.N.B., the P.R.O. publica- 
tions and other books were explained and demonstrated from the card index 
and the loose-leaf folders with specially designed correction forms, leaving 
me, at least, with a healthy mistrust of authorities, if not yet of authority. 

It was not until one had spent some time working in the place that its 
discomforts became apparent. What most troubled ordinary readers, I 
think, was the cold. The thin walls were neither draught-proof nor heat- 
retaining and nothing could keep feet warm after an hour or so on the rubber- 
covered concrete floors. The central-heating circuit, about 300 yards on 
one level, consumed formidable quantities of coke with hardly perceptible 
effects, even in the rooms near the boiler. A number of oil stoves were 
provided for use especially in the larger rooms and during seminars; some 
years had to elapse before those of us who loathed the smell of paraffin 
prevailed on the Committee to substitute electric fires, and then only after 
one or two libraries had been covered with oily soot. In hot weather, then 
not unknown in England, the building quickly reached temperatures 
characteristic of the tropical house at Kew: I have a memory of Sir Bernard 
Pares, in shirt-sleeves, dabbing cold water behind his ears and assuring me 
that no other technique so relieved the discomfort. There were other minor 
irritations. The lighting, from then fashionable bowl fittings, was specially 
ineffective in a building which accumulated much dust from the vacant 
building sites, but the use of table lamps was objectionable because the few 
plugs were on the walls. Another ‘period’ feature, the fitting of the many 
doors with latches, punctuated a tour of the building with sharp click-clack 
noises, how disturbing to readers I only realized when watching Jock 
Milne performing an irreverent impersonation of myself showing a visitor 
round, 

As I came to understand how greatly the materialization of Pollard’s 
vision had depended on Eliza Jeffries Davis, I saw the building and its 
equipment as the expression of a Victorian scale of values applied to a pro- 
ject with meagre financial support. Pollard, of course, held to the same scale: 
one of his sayings (apropos of staff salaries) was ‘What a man can make do 
with depends on what he can do without’, but he was less liable than Eliza 
to be shocked by other people’s extravagance and could chuckle when telling 
how an elderly colleague, dependent on occasional journalistic earnings to 
supplement his pension, ‘ran out and blued’ a whole fee on a new hat for 
his wife. Perhaps Eliza too might have smiled over that, but for herself she 
accepted hard living as the natural accompaniment of high thinking, and 
was generally inclined to mistrust the seriousness of those who showed over 
much concern for their own material comfort. The accounts for the original 
appeal and the first year or two of the Institute’s existence confirm my 
conviction that only Eliza, accustomed as she was to make bricks without 
straw, could then have brought to be so comely and convenient a first home 
for the ILH.R. Never, I suppose, robust, she overstrained herself in doing 
it, with results that permanently injured her health. 
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Pollard himself traced the origins of I.H.R. back to his lecture "The 
University of London and the Study of History', delivered at University 
College London in October 1904 and included in the first edition of his 
Factors in Modern History (1907). We know now that the idea of a centre 
for advanced historical study in London had been formulated by A. W. 
Ward in 1899 and advocated by G. W. Prothero, Ward's immediate succes- 
sor as President of the Royal Historical Society.! In 1906 Pollard threw his 
abundant energies into the founding of the Historical Association, of which 
he wrote that without it ‘there might have been no I.H.R.'.? James Bryce, who 
had been closely associated with Ward and Prothero in their project, was 
remembered by Pollard as an important influence in the formation both of 
the Association and of the Institute. In 1906 nine candidates sat the London 
B.A. Honours Examination in Modern History for Internal Students, and 
though there were then ‘over half a dozen’ postgraduate research students 
in Modern History;? the figures sufficiently explain both the failure of the 
Royal Historical Society's project and the wisdom of Pollard's delay in 
reviving it until a large and vigorous History School had been developed in 
London. 

‘Though the prospects of success were immeasurably more promising in 
I9I9 than in 1900, the response to the appeal for the foundation of I.H.R. 
must have depressed the organizers and especially the joint honorary 
secretaries, Miss Jeffries Davis and Sir E. Cooper Perry, Principal Officer 
of the University. Their devoted efforts brought in just over £4,000 from 
some 200 subscribers, mostly individuals but including several London 
livery companies. ‘An anonymous donor’ contributed to the General 
Appeal two sums of £5,000 and { 500, the latter earmarked for the American 
History room. With less than {10,000 promised and building estimates 
totalling more than twice as much, it looked as though the venture must be 
abandoned or at best drastically reduced. 

At this point (or perhaps at an earlier stage of the appeal) Mrs. Pollard 
approached the anonymous donor, Sir John Cecil Power, through her 
friend, Lady Power, and returned with the promise of a further £15,000. 
The friendship between the two families, I understood, started during 
the war, when the Powers’ were attracted to Pollard’s public lectures 
at University College, published in The Commonwealth at War (1917). 
Power’s interest in what was not yet called Contemporary History carried 
him also into the group which founded the British (later Royal) 
Institute of International Affairs, for which he bought Chatham House 
in 1924. 

So the building could be put in hand, to be opened by H. A. L. Fisher, 
then President of the Board of Education, and by Lord Bryce on 8 July 
1921. Next week it accommodated the morning business sessions of the 
(first) Anglo-American Conference of Professors of History. Among those 
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attending, in a temperature of 93°F. was Sir George Prothero.! That superb 
summer one or two of the American visitors used small empty rooms as 
offices, while Miss Davis and Miss Flemming strove to sort, list, catalogue 
and shelve the books flowing in from many quarters and to prepare for the 
first working session. 

The first Annual Report, published soon after my arrival, records the 
progress of the new Institute from its opening to the end of August 1922, 
with three financial statements, one for the appeal to the date of opening, a 
second from then until 31 August, and the third for the University's financial 
year, 1 September 1921-31 August 1922. The total cost of the building and 
furnishings was {£22,332 and the only other charge on the Appeal Fund 
was {188 for stationery, legal charges, opening ceremony, etc. In the second 
account the only income was £2,532 unspent balance of the Appeal Fund. 
This was reduced to £2,120 by the end of August 1921; £2,000 was then 
invested and the small balance carried down. In the first full year total 
income was £2,999. Two thirds of this was a Treasury grant, {458 was 
rents, and fees for admission contributed £153. Out of a total expenditure 
of £2,666, maintenance took £904, administration £753, bindery £460 and 
books and periodicals £310. We moaned then about the fall in the value of 
money and happily could not foresee how trifling these costs would seem 
fifty years on. 

The founding of I.H.R. is, of course, a landmark in British historiography. 
To many London men and women of my generation it was also a notable 
victory in the long battle to make our University a teaching as well as an 
examining body. Since 1907, when University College and King’s College 
were incorporated into the University, the old reproach could no longer be 
levelled at Stinkamalee, but for many undergraduates of the immediate 
post-war period (I came up in October 1918) the creation of university 
institutions, subsuming college loyalties into a wider, London loyalty, 
seemed an objective worth pursuit. So we created the University of London 
Union, with its own Magazine; we agitated for the proposed removal of the 
Senate House and University Library to the Bloomsbury site; and we saw 
I.H.R. for what indeed it was, a triumph of what we called 'the inter-colle- 
giate movement’ and a harbinger of good things to come. 

It seems to me astonishing that in essentials I.H.R. today should differ so 
little from the Institute I first knew forty-nine years ago. It was then and is 
now an historical laboratory, managed by the University of London with 
the support of and in consultation with teachers of history in other univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom and other countries, providing instruction in 
research by teachers of the London colleges, facilities for independent 
study in a specially designed library, a centralized pool of information on all 
matters of interest to historians, a centre where historical enterprises may 
find a home and pursue their objectives in varying forms of association with 
the Institute. Of course the scale is different; some of the functions I have 
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listed were present only in token form or in embryo in 1922, but I can isolate 
only one feature of the present Institute which had no formal parallel in the 
beginning, namely that it had no academic staff of its own until Pollard’s 
appointment as Director in 1927. Financial stringency may have dictated 
this, but another no less powerful reason would have been to avoid possible 
offence to the colleges, whose co-operation, in allowing their teachers to 
hold seminars at the Institute and their postgraduate students to seek 
admission there, was vital to Pollard’s whole concept. The elaborate 
arrangements for sharing students’ fees between the Institute and the 
colleges, entailing labour out of all proportion to the benefits the Institute 
derived, had all the appearance of tactful handling of suspicious college 
administrations. 

Within a few months of my coming, Miss Davis’s ill health forced her to 
give up the honorary librarianship. ‘The Committee’s solution of a difficult 
staffing problem was to combine the posts of Secretary and Librarian. 
Historical qualifications were a necessity for such a post so Miss Narracott 
had to relinquish her appointment as Secretary. In May 1923 Dr. Henry 
Meikle took over as full-time administrative head. 

The four years of Meikle's administration were a period of steady 
growth at the Institute. Admissions increased each year, seminars and 
courses nearly doubled 1n number and on average over 3,000 volumes a 
year were added to the library stock. ‘The Bulletin was started in 1923. The 
Continuation Committee of the 1921 Anglo-American Conference, which 
depended on I.H.R. for executive service as well as for a meeting place, 
needed more help when reports on such topics as the editing of historical 
documents, recording the movements of manuscripts and the indexing of 
local societies’ publications began to emerge. Some additional staff was 
needed to keep pace with this growth, but income grew more slowly than 
activity and already it could be seen that rooms then let to tenants and pro- 
ducing useful rents would before long have to be taken into the Institute's 
Own use. 

Successful handling of these routine problems and even of the somewhat 
factitious ‘crisis’ of 1926, when the government handed back the Blooms- 
bury site to the duke of Bedford, were no more than anyone who knew 
Meikle would have expected from him. His Edinburgh D.Litt. thesis on 
Scotland and the French Revolution (recently reprinted) recorded pioneering 
research, so that his sympathetic understanding of the Institute's aims and 
methods was immediate. Administrative experience, most recently in the 
University's external department, meant that he knew well the officials and 
the procedures in the Senate House. But it was his personality which in 
four years gave the place what to me still seems its most unpredictable and 
distinctive characteristic, a warm, friendly fellowship. Unlike Professor 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Meikle loved the human race: he would have made a 
superb confessor if it had not entailed imposing penances. You felt that 
nothing could interest him $0 much as listening to your problems and helping 
you to do whatever it was you wanted. Though he had his prejudices and 
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was not without the shrewd judgment of a Scot, he met all coniers open- 
handed and on an equal footing. A most lovable man, anima naturaliter 
Christiana, though an agnostic. 

Soon after his appointment Meikle and his wife Jessie, a true partner in 
all his interests and concerns, bought themselves a house in Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. There were many other I.H.R. people there—A. P. 
Newton, À. E. Stamp, Deputy Keeper, Charles Crump and his family, 
Christine Ross are names that come to me—with whom Meikle and his wife 
and their cat, Jacob (‘he was a lucky fellow’, Meikle would quote from a 
sixteenth-century Scots Bible) became fastfriends. On Sunday evenings they 
kept open house, especially for I.H.R. staff, students working there and the 
younger overseas visitors. There you might find C. H. Williams, who 
succeeded Jessie Flemming as a Research Librarian on her marriage, W. N. 
Medlicott, George Sayles, Harry Ross, Phyllis Doyle, Harold Hulme, 
W. C. Dickinson, Esmond de Beer and many others; there was a time, just 
after the last war, when I felt half the history professorships in British 
universities were held by the Meikles' young friends. 

I doubt whether Meikle or for that matter those he befriended gave a 
thought to what all this was doing for the Institute. It could have been as 
lonely a lodging for a young graduate from Toronto or Sydney, St. Andrews 
or Witwatersrand as the cheap ‘digs’ they mostly found in London, a utility 
as little likely to inspire affection in its users or a feeling of community among 
them as a public convenience. That its younger members in those years 
came together 1n organizing Christmas parties and an informal rambling 
club was largely due, I believe, to the warmth Meikle radiated. What 
Pollard and his wife did for the seniors through the Thursday evening 
conference, Meikle and his wife did for the younger users, establishing a 
tradition which, I hope and believe, survived the war. 

In February 1925, I was appointed part-time Administrative Assistant 
to Meikle and re-appointed Research Librarian. My main duty as Assistant 
was to act as secretary to the second Anglo-American Historical Conference, 
to be held in 1926. That year was critical for the Institute, which was 
threatened with having to remove when the duke of Bedford agreed to buy 
back the Bloomsbury site, left on the government's hands by the Senate's 
unwillingness to accept it. In June, a month before the conference, the 
Institute published A Plea for the Institute of Historical Research. It con- 
sisted of a memorandum outlining the Institute's origin, aims and develop- 
ment, with five letters testifying to its value and signed by groups of British 
historians, American historians in London and in Paris, professors and 
other teachers of the University of Manchester and by Élie Halévy. I 
cannot recall feeling any alarm, such as appears to have inspired the writers 
of these letters, but it may be that I was too busy with the conference 
organization to give much attention to a threat I preferred to regard as most 
unlikely to mature. In the event, Sir William Beveridge, then vice-chancellor, 
aided by a princely gift from the Rockefeller Foundation, secured the site 
for the University and the Institute continued undisturbed. The support 
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given by so many scholars and learned bodies was gratifying proof of the 
soundness of the original conception and the progress made toward its 
realization. Pollard argued that the difficulty of finding alternative premises 
for the Institute had been a major influence in securing the Bloomsbury 
site for the University. 

The conference over, my Institute appointments ended and in October 
1926, I returned to the history department at University College as Assistant, 
a post I had held temporarily in the previous session. It was to be a short 
separation. Early in 1927, Meikle was offered the keepership of manuscripts 
at the National Library of Scotland. His relations with Pollard had never 
been easy and both he and his wife welcomed the opportunity to return to 
Edinburgh and to so congenial a task. In August 1927, therefore, when 
Pollard became Director, I returned to the Institute as Meikle's successor. 
Neither of these new appointments involved much apparent change. 
Pollard gave no more and no less time to the Institute as Director than 
before and to me, at twenty-six, accession to the secretaryship meant only 
the acceptance of an administrative rather than a teaching future and an 
opportunity to influence the development of the Institute's activities more 
directly. 

The four years of Pollard's full-time directorship, 1927-31, were marked 
by steady progress along familiar lines rather than by innovation. Student 
admissions increased nearly every year, as did the number of the universities 
they came from and of the courses and seminars offered to them. By 1931 
the library stock totalled nearly 41,000 books and pamphlets, three quarters 
of them gifts or permanent loans. In 1928-9 the removal of the School of 
Slavonic Studies from the five rooms earlier tenanted by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, and of the London School of Hygiene and 'Tropical 
Medicine from two small rooms on the west side, gave much needed shelving 
space. A bigger grant from the University replaced the lost rents. 

Like its predecessor of 1921, the second quinquennial Anglo-American 
Historical Conference left its Continuation Committee several projects for 
study and action. Much of my time was given to collecting and disseminating 
information on the conditions of access to archives and the movements of 
historical manuscripts and to listing and indexing the historical publications 
of English and Welsh societies. Pollard, who delighted to see the Institute 
becoming what he called 'a national office for historical research', en- 
couraged enterprises which at that time no other British organization was 
prepared to initiate. Even when I succumbed to a bad attack of perfectionism 
and produced a memorandum (finished, I confess with shame, on our 
honeymoon!) proposing a comprehensive survey of historical agencies, it 
was not he who administered the cooling draught. I remember him saying 
to me that it was natural for Guy to produce guides. 

At that time the Pollards spent their summer holidays at a boarding- 
house in Milford-on-Sea near Sir John and Lady Power's country house. 
While there in July 1930, Mrs. Pollard was taken ill and underwent a 
major operation. Though she recovered in time to allow their returning to 
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Barnes for the beginning of term, Pollard knew that the trouble would return 
and determined to reduce his academic responsibilities. Within months he 
had retired from his Chair and persuaded the Institute Committee and the 
University to convert his directorship into a part-time honorary post. 
Next year he bought a large house with large and neglected grounds on the 
cliff edge at Milford, looking across to the Needles of his native island. He 
knew that in 1930 I had refused a tempting commercial appointment and he 
made it a condition of his continuing as an unpaid Director that the salary he 
surrendered should be used to increase mine and pay for additional assis- 
tance. Mrs. Pollard sensed my misgivings and took care to remove them. 
Pollard's reply to my written thanks, in which I had excused myself for 
verbal inadequacy, is characteristic: ‘I can only say “thank you” for your 
appreciation in writing and your reserve viva voce. I havea bias for efficiency 
which explains my benevolence but does not call for any particular gratitude’. 

Once settled in Milford, Pollard would drive up (it was a memorable 
experience to be a passenger in his car) once a fortnight in term, spending 
the nights of Tuesday and Wednesday with his daughter and son-in-law, 
Harold Butler, in Gordon Square, and returning to Milford on the Thursday. 
The Wednesday evenings were given to the former Thursday evening 
conferences; committee meetings, personal interviews and consultation 
about Institute business were concentrated in the remaining hours of the 
two days. 

The Institute's continued growth in its second decennium was not only 
unchecked but in several directions accelerated, sufficient proof of the 
vitality Pollard had given it. William Page's gift of the Victoria County 
History in 1932, at once made the Institute's role as organizer and publisher 
the equal of its teaching function. When Page died, some fifteen months 
later, the Institute had to appoint an editor, take over and find storage foran ` 
enormous stock, bound and sheet, ensure the completion of three or four 
volumes in current preparation under private guarantees, formulate a 
publishing programme and raise the funds to bridge the large gap between 
production costs and sales income. With a strong Committee headed by 
Sir Charles Peers in charge and Louis Salzman as editor, the wheels soon 
began to turn, so that by 1937 they were able to celebrate the publication of 
the rooth volume. 

Though much the biggest, the V.C.H. was only one of many calls for the 
Institute’s service. The founding of the British Records Association in 
1932 and H. Hale Bellot’s re-organization of the Royal Historical Society 
following his election as Honorary Secretary in 1934 brought welcome allies 
into the field, but the immediate effect was rather to complicate planning. 
The Anglo-American Conferences continued to throw up concerns for 
study and action, mostly involving co-operation with other organizations or 
disciplines. The Bulletin Special Supplements (1932-) and Theses Supple- 
ments (1933-66) originated in this way; so too did a joint committee with 
geographers and archaeologists set up in 1932-3, a projected dictionary of 
place-names of the British dominions and colonies, an index of printed 
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catalogues of manuscripts in Great Britain started by Seymour de Ricci, 
and a report on film photography of books and manuscripts. The Anglo- 
French Historical Conferences of 1933 and 1934, series of special lectures 
organized in 1932-3 and 1938-9, and exhibitions arranged for the British 
Records Association and the Society of Genealogists were other signs of the 
Institute's expanding outlook. 

'To some extent, also, they expressed a feeling for what later would have 
been applauded as 'rationalization'. Pressure on shelf-space was already a 
constant preoccupation before Bellot’s:rapid building up of the American 
history collection in the thirties began to twist the screw. His uncompromis- 
ing rationality led to the conclusion that in a permanent building, with the 
University Library and other ‘Central Activities’ next door, the Institute 
could shed some of its collections without inconveniencing readers. This 
logic overflowed from library policy to other parts of the Institute’s work 
so that, as the planning of the new building and the raising of funds for it 
demanded more and more attention, the wisdom of putting jobs as well as 
books where they would be most useful became increasingly apparent. 

As early as 1930 the widening of Malet Street entailed structural altera- 
tions to the building and necessitated a large scale rearrangement of the 
library. Next year a detailed classification and shelf catalogue were begun, 
to leave the Institute, as Salzman wrote for my funerary inscription, 
“a place for Search and Research’. Then came the need to plan the perman- 
ent building. Sir Charles Holden’s design determined the width of the 
Institute's block—thirty-two feet. Admirable for a reading-room with 
windows on both sides, it is an awkward shape for a series of interconnected 
seminar rooms. The architect’s staff made two or three sets of drawings. 
None of them found any favour at the Institute, so in desperation one 
weekend I drew the plan to which the present quarters were eventually 
constructed. 

In retrospect the appeal for a permanent building, launched a fortnight 
after Mrs. Pollard’s death in June 1934, seems to me an exercise in make- 
believe wholly characteristic of the period. The argument that the Institute 
could beg from the friends of history more effectively than the University 
was specious when the sum demanded was {100,000 and the object was a bit 
of a building for which the Court had already collected immense sums. 1 
suppose no one believed in his heart that failure to raise the money would 
mean the end of the Institute. Equally, neither Pollard nor the Committee 
as a whole could reject the Court's request. 

Success in re-starting the V.C.H. by means of a series of separate county 
appeals suggested the possibility of a similar division of the building appeal, 
which carried the make-believe one stage further. Under a most impressive 
General Appeal Committee, headed by Lord Crewe, a series of special 
committees was set up to raise funds for a German history room, a French 
history room and so on. At the end of a year’s effort, £7,000 had been 
promised, of which £5,000 was a gift of the Rhodes Trustees. We struggled 
on, encouraged by some members of the Appeal Committee, such as Lord 
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Macmillan, the Chairman of the Court, and Sir Eric Gore-Browne, Chair- 
man of the Appeal Executive, who gave time and personal effort generously. 
By 1937 gifts of {7,000 from the University Grants Committee and £10,000 
from the Court brought the total to £25,000. Next year, as its site was 
needed for development, the Institute removed during the Easter vacation 
into temporary quarters on the third floor of the newly-opened Senate 
House, at the south-west corner. In the end the international situation 
was held to justify closing the Fund at {27,000 and the Court put in hand 
the block the Institute now occupies. It was nearly completed when war 
came and the whole University building was taken over by the Ministry of 
Information. 

Pollard's fortnightly visit would have served well enough at that time for 
routine management, though the change from weekly to fortnightly con- 
ferences quickly brought a reduction in attendance and a consequent 
narrowing of the range of subjects discussed—it was noticeable that the 
bares were more apt to end up in the Reformation Parliament. But in the 
'thirties the world at large, the University of London and the Institute were 
all involved in emergencies, intractable to routine handling, while Pollard's 
ability and even his will to respond were slowly being eroded by his domestic 
circumstances. 

Continued expansion could not have come as it did if there had not been 
many senior men and women willing to increase their help to the Institute 
on the committees, such as the V.C.H. Committee, on which added respon- 
sibility fell. A similar development among the students I see as a flowering 
of what Meikle had planted; a students’ committee, student conferences, a 
dining club, a panel of lecturers to raise money for the Appeal were some of 
the cheering developments of this period. 

A different attitude began to be perceptible in a small but powerful group 
of London teachers on the Committee as hope for the Appeal died and 
Pollard approached his seventieth birthday in 1939. At the end of 1938 
Pollard proposed an increase of my salary. The Committee asked him to 
withdraw with me and then referred the proposal to a sub-committee. Their 
report contained a reference to the situation which would arise on his retire- 
ment from the honorary directorship, when it would be necessary to appoint 
a full-time salaried Director. Pollard resigned. I imagine he expected that 
consultation would follow. It did not. Instead, the Committee appointed 
another sub-committee to look round for a Director. They were, I believe, 
nearing an agreement with Sir Frank Stenton, when the outbreak of war 
led to the closing of the Institute. C. T. Flower, then Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records, consented to become acting honorary Director and Eliza 
Jeffries Davis acting Secretary and Librarian, I having gone over, with 
many of the University staff, to the Ministry of Information. 

Nine months later I secured release from the Ministry and returned to 
my desk at the Institute. With a shrinking group of colleagues and helpers, 
of whom the longest survivors were Joyce Godber, Assistant Secretary, 
Esmond de Beer, Honorary Assistant Librarian, and L. F. Salzman, Editor 
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of the V.C.H., I acted as caretaker in a library to which the Ministry allowed 
only severely restricted access. We did what was possible to maintain con- 
tinuity, until in 1943 the Ministry required the removal of the entire library 
to the British Medical Association's building in Tavistock Square. My last 
service as Secretary and Librarian was to plan that removal and the arrange- 
ment of the new premises. I became Secretary of the Institute of Welding 
on I March 1943, but for some months continued to give some time to the 
I.H.R., joining the Committee. 

We are members one of another and no man may fairly label any achieve- 
ment ‘all my own work’. But it is, I think, incontestable that without 
A. F. Pollard the Institute of Historical Research would not have existed 
and that without Eliza Jeffries Davis and Henry Meikle it would not have 
been what it was and is. Of course, there crowd into my memory dozens, 
perhaps scores, of others who gave it something of themselves as, since my 
time, many more must have done. I salute them all and rejoice to have spent 
half my working life with such good companions and in work so well worth 
doing. 

Guy PARSLOE 


Twenty- Five Years at the Institute, 1946-71 


WHEN in March 1946 I returned to the Institute as Guy Parsloe’s successor 
in the joint post of Secretary and Librarian, conditions were very different 
from those he has described in the preceding article. As a postgraduate 
student in the early days of ‘the huts’ (or ‘the Tudor cottages’ as we some- 
times called them, in allusion to the founder’s favourite field of study), I had 
myself experienced the discomforts and frustrations he mentions, but they 
were largely ignored in the exhilaration all of us felt in belonging to a new 
and visibly expanding enterprise. Before outlining some of the develop- 
ments which have occurred in the last twenty-five years I should like to 
place on record the great debt all we pre-war students and the more senior 
readers at the Institute owed to G. P. for his skilful handling of its often 
tricky administration and for the way in which he preserved that friendly 
atmosphere first created, he tells us, by his predecessor, H. W. Meikle. 
More could be said, but let it suffice to point out that during many of the 
critical years when the Institute was fighting for recognition in the academic 
world the Director was unable to give more than a fraction of his time to its 
affairs. ‘Tributes have rightly been paid to the vision and practical achiéve- 
ments of A. F. Pollard, but it should be emphasized that in carrying out his 
schemes and in formulating new projects C. G. Parsloe also played a very 
important part in promoting advanced historical studies in this country. 
When he left to become Secretary of the Institute of Welding in March 
1943, that funerary inscription, to which he has referred, ended with the 
misquotation: “Weld on, thou good and faithful servant’. This neatly 
conveyed both an appreciation of his past services and good wishes for his 
future: a highly successful one, it may be added. 

Until the summer of 1947 the Institute remained in the temporary 
quarters to which it had been compulsorily and expensively removed during 
the winter of 1943-4. Conditions at Tavistock House permitted the library 
to be reopened to the few readers able to use it in the spring of 1944 and a 
brave attempt to resume a few of the pre-war activities was made in the 
following academic year. The Committee of Management were determined 
to have a full-time Director in future, with no extraneous duties, and they 
were fortunate in persuading Professor V. H. Galbraith to come from the 
University of Edinburgh and take charge of the Institute in April 1944. He 
at once began to prepare for post-war developments. With the assistance of 
Miss Marian K. Dale as Acting Secretary he drew up preliminary plans for 
re-entering the Senate House, but nothing definite could be arranged until 
the wartime Ministry of Information moved out, and the new wing 
assigned to the Institute of Historical Research on the Russell Square 
side was in fact the last part of the central buildings to be vacated. Where 
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the young ladies of the Films Division handed out photographs during the 
war is now the big ‘England Room’ on the first floor of the Institute. One 
of my first tasks as Secretary and Librarian was to move the offices and 
library (already containing over 64,000 volumes) back across Bloomsbury 
into the permanent home of the Institute. When the move came it had to 
be made quickly; there were fears that if the Institute's allocation was not 
promptly taken up other claimants for space on the central site might 
obtain squatters’ rights. Grants for steel shelving to replace the old wooden 
bookcases had been obtained, but delivery of counter-type stacks, with 
movable shelves designed to our own specifications, could not be achieved 
in time, and so a mixture of the old wooden shelving and the inconvenient 
steel stacks with fixed shelves had to do duty for the first year in the new 
building. Some of the latter are still there. The small library and office 
staff worked like galley slaves during what seemed an unusually hot summer 
and the Institute was able to open the doors of its new premises on the target 
date, 1 September 1947. A formal ceremony to mark the event was arranged 
for 13 February 1948, when the vice-chancellor of the University (Professor, 
later Sir David, Hughes Parry) presided over a representative gathering and 
Sir Frank Stenton, vice-chancellor of the University of Reading, gave an 
address, subsequently published in the Bulletin. 

An unexpected complication during this first year in the new building was 
the resignation of Professor Galbraith from the directorship on accepting 
an invitation to become the Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. No steps could be taken to approach a possible 
successor until the appointment was officially confirmed and from 1 
January 1948 until 1 September 1949 the Institute was again without a 
full-time Director, although Professor Galbraith continued in general 
charge of the Institute, presided over meetings of the Committee and con- 
ducted his introductory course in palaeography and diplomatic. The 
appointment of Dr. J. G. Edwards as Director was announced in the spring 
of 1948 but he did not take up his duties until September of that year. At 
the first meeting of the Committee over which he presided the death of 
A. F. Pollard in August 1948 was announced. For some years the first 
Director had been a sick man and he was too unwell to attend the opening 
ceremony in the new premises of the Institute he had created. About the 
services rendered to historical studies in general and the Institute in particu- 
lar by Sir Goronwy Edwards during his twelve years as Director (1948-60) 
it is too soon to write adequately. He presided over the Committee and all 
its sub-committees, including the Victoria County History Committee, 
which before the war had had an outside chairman. After a few years of 
rotating the chairmanship of the Anglo-American Historical Committee, 
responsible for organizing the annual and plenary conferences, it was found 
more convenient to have the Director of the Institute as chairman and Sir 
Goronwy acted in that capacity for eleven years. He also served as Honorary 


1 Ante, xxi (1948), 199-202. 
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Secretary of the British National Committee, affiliated to the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences, which throughout the past twenty-five 
years has held its meetings at the Institute. He joined the Editorial Board 
of the History of Parliament Trust, when that project came to the Institute. 
Besides editing the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research he continued 
for some years as one of the editors of the English Historical Review. His 
numerous activities outside the University included membership of the 
newly-started Advisory Council on the Public Records, as well as service 
on the Council and various committees of the British Academy. In 1955 he 
became chairman of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in 
Wales and Monmouthshire. The knighthood conferred on him shortly 
before his retirement gave great pleasure to all his friends and colleagues, 
not least those in the University of London. An indication of the esteem in 
which he is held at the Institute was the supper party given to him and Lady 
Edwards by the present Director in May 1971 to celebrate Sir Goronwy’s 
eightieth birthday. His precursor as Director was there with Mrs. 
Galbraith, his successor, Professor F. Wormald, and Mrs. Wormald, as 
well as Professor Dickens and Mrs. Dickens, together with staff of the 
Institute who had known him during his highly successful directorship. 

By the time Professor Edwards arrived in 1948 most of the pre-war 
activities had been revived and it was clear that they would be extended. 
The Anglo-American Conference of Historians had renewed its annual 
meetings at Tavistock House on 5 July 1947 (just before the removal 
exercisel) and it met again in the new building on 1o July 1948. 'The 
Thursday evening conferences of the Director were resumed on a monthly 
basis, reduced in the course of years to one or two a term. They took on, 
however, a different and perhaps more profitable form than the unscripted 
colloquia of Pollard's day. From Professor Galbraith's time onwards a 
distinguished scholar with a research undertaking to report, or a compara- 
tively unknown young man with some fresh ideas to propound, has been 
invited to subject his views to the comments and questions of colleagues in 
the History School of London, reinforced by visitors from the Public 
Record Office, the British Museum and other scholars whose names are on 
the conference list. The topics have ranged from “Archaeology as a historical 
method’ to ‘Films as historical evidence’, from ‘Domesday Geography’ 
to ‘How can the recent historian escape from drowning ?’. 

Some pre-war institutions did not survive. The Students Committee 
which had organized evening discussions, week-end walks, concert parties 
and other social activities was reconstituted, but gradually ceased to function, 
perhaps because the young had had a surfeit of organization during the war 
years. The dining club held a few meetings but was obviously no longer 
performing the former function of bringing people together, and was 
allowed to lapse. Receptions for new and old students, held by the Director, 
have taken the place of these earlier social arrangements and are strongly 
supported. Groups of the now very numerous students arrange discussions 
and outings for themselves in a less formal way than before. The Common 
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Room, at tea-time, particularly on a busy seminar day, is filled to over- 
flowing. There has never been any Students Union at the Institute, nor 
any need for one. Because the Institute has never had any teaching staff of 
its own, apart from the Director and in recent years Professor Pugh, editor 
of the Victoria County History, most of the postgraduate students admitted 
are registered at the colleges of their supervisors within the University, or 
at other universities, British or foreign. They are thus entitled to membership 
of students unions in those institutions. Those coming from abroad and 
wishing to use the excellent facilities of the University of London Union 
are able to join temporarily, with an introduction from the Institute. 

During the past twenty-five years the amicable arrangement by which 
virtually all the introductory courses and seminars held at the Institute are 
conducted by specialist teachers from the colleges or other schools of the 
University has been continued and extended. It was something of an achieve- 
ment to offer twenty-five postgraduate historical courses and seminars so 
soon after the war as the academic year 1947-8, most of them held in the new 
premises of the Institute. In that year in a total membership of 373, there 
were 119 students reading for higher degrees, the majority preparing for the 
London M.A. or Ph.D. Some idea of the expansion that has since taken 
place may be gauged by comparison with the most recent figures, those for 
the academic year 1969—70: more than 2,000 readers were admitted, of whom 
717 were students reading for higher degrees by thesis, either of the Univer- 
sity of London (320), of other universities in the United Kingdom (198) or 
of universities overseas. These figures did not include students preparing 
for the new higher degrees by examination, a steadily increasing number of 
whom have been given tickets of admission to the Institute for short periods 
so that they may consult printed sources, bibliographies and other works of 
reference necessary for their studies and difficultto obtain elsewhere. Most of 
this last category of students also attended introductory courses and seminars 
for advanced work in history, of which the majority out of the forty-two 
offered by the University in 1969—70 were held in the rooms of the Institute. 
'The problems of coping with such numbers and with the various research 
projects centred on the Institute have kept the resources in money, man- 
power and accommodation stretched to the limit during this unprecedented 
period of university expansion. The situation was temporarily eased in 
1957, when, largely in order to provide office space for the staff of the History 
of Parliament 'Trust, the University made available an Annexe at No. 34 
Tavistock Square, with a resident caretaker. When not engaged in investiga- 
ting manuscript sources in the Public Record Office, the British Museum 
and elsewhere, the assistants employed on this great enterprise have spent 
much of their time in the library of the Institute and the results of their 
labours have begun to appear in the monumental publications of the past 
few years. 

The largest of the Institute's own research projects has continued to be 
the Victoria History of the Counties of England, more generally referred to 
as the Victoria County History. When William Page handed it over to the 
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University in 1932 some persons inside and outside the Institute regarded 
it as an Old Man of the Sea unloaded from the owner's weary shoulders on to 
the young and vigorous Institute. Tt had many liabilities and one embarrass- 
ing asset: a vast stock, much of it in sheet form, of unsold copies. During 
the war this was variously distributed (1) in the Tower of the Senate House, 
(2) in a basement of the National Central Library, (3) in a country house in 
- Sussex, (4) ina disused church in Northamptonshire. I have vivid memories 
of a light-hearted but none the less strenuous summer day in 1948, spent 
with the Assistant Secretary and two library assistants disentangling volumes 
required for immediate sale from great piles on the pews of the church and 
bringing a car-load of them back triumphantly to Bloomsbury. The whole 
collection was eventually brought together in London, admirably listed, 
parcelled and ticketed; later on it was bound up and for some years stored 
in the basement of No. 34 Tavistock Square, when that Annexe became 
available. By an advantageous arrangement with Messrs. William Dawson's 
of Pall Mall it has now all gone into their warehouses as part of a deal by 
which out-of-print volumes of the History are being put back into print by 
the firm at the rate of ten volumes a year and back stock 1s sold by them on 
commission. 

The finances of the Victoria County History were put on a new footing in 
the years immediately following the war. The ‘float’ provided by the 
University when the History was first taken over had been used up and the 
salaries of the editor and the solitary Assistant appointed in 1948 had to be 
met out of general Institute funds. A charge on receipts from sales, an 
annuity payable to Mrs. Page, widow of the former owner, ceased when 
she died in 1948. There were still, however, heavy liabilities in the shape 
of advances made by individuals or institutions in various counties. ‘These 
had to be paid back from the profits of sales of volumes for those counties 
and it was only a few years ago that the last of these onerous local funds 
could be wound up. Fortunately a much more satisfactory way of enlisting 
financial support from the counties was worked out immediately after the 
war, in the first instance with a Wiltshire Committee, which included 
representatives of the county council, the borough of Swindon and other 
local authorities willing to support a comprehensive scheme for their county’s 
History. Under this arrangement the Wiltshire Committee undertook to 
meet all costs of preparing the volumes, such as the salaries and expenses 
of the local editorial staff, provided the University of London, acting through 
the Institute of Historical Research, would pay all costs of publication, 
recouping itself in the long run from sales of volumes. Before Louis Salzman 
retired from the general editorship of the History in November 1949 
similar alliances had been made with committees in Leicestershire, Oxford- 
shire and Staffordshire, and soon after the appointment of his successor 
further ones were made in Essex, Middlesex and the East Riding of York- 
shire. It was optimistically supposed at first that these arrangements would 
be temporary and of brief duration, but it soon became clear that to complete 
the Histories of all these counties with the wider scope and more thorough 
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scholarship now demanded would take many years. After much negotiation 
the schemes for Middlesex, Oxfordshire and the East Riding were taken 
over by the county councils concerned, and further alliances made in 
Gloucestershire, Shropshire and Somerset in recent years have all taken this 
official form. One great advantage is the greater security of tenure given 
to local V.C.H. staff. 'l'hese county alliances, in one or other of the two 
forms, have enabled a splendid team of local editors to be employed and a : 
steady stream of imposing volumes to appear as the result of their labours; 
all without cost to the University of London beyond the salaries and expenses 
of the central staff of the History. In November 1970 the publication of the 
150th volume took the appropriate shape of a General Introduction to the 
Victoria History of the Counties of England, in which a fuller account of its 
vicissitudes is included than can be given here. The occasion was marked 
by a Reception in the Senate House by the Chancellor of the University of 
London, Her Majesty the Queen Mother; and a particularly pleasing 
feature of that evening was the presence of so many county personalities, 
who have served or are serving on the various local committees mentioned. 
Àn exhibition in tbe library of the University, illustrating the progress of 
the enterprise, attracted a good deal of attention during the winter months it 
was on display. 

The Victoria County History, although the most important, is only one 
among many research undertakings managed by the Institute. There is 
space only to mention the newedition of Le Neve's Fastt Ecclesiae Anglicanae, 
a project taken over from the Royal Historical Society, to whom the late 
Professor A. Hamilton Thompson had left all his notes on the subject. Two 
research assistants have been employed during the past ten years in producing 
these thoroughly revised and extended lists of church dignitaries from Nor- 
man times to the mid-nineteenth century. The series dealing with the 
period 1300 to 1541 has been completed in twelve volumes, and further 
volumes for the earlier period from 1066 to 1300 and for the post-Refor- 
mation Church of England have begun to appear. Another enterprise taken 
over from the Royal Historical Society has been the series of comprehensive 
bibliographies recording Writings on British History since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Six years ago the Institute Committee appointed a 
full-time Bibliography Assistant to carry on this work and a generous grant 
from the Pilgrim Trust gave him a temporary Assistant for five years. Two 
volumes partially filling the gap since 1945 have been completed for publi- 
cation and others are in preparation. Tied in with the scheme to list every 
book and article concerning British history since 1901, in any language, has 
been the preparation of the Guide to the Historical and Archaeological 
Publications of Societies in England and Wales, 1901-1933 (Athlone Press, 
1969). This substantial volume was the final form of an ambitious project 
started by Guy Parsloe in the nineteen-twenties, revived with a more limited 
scope after the Second World War and successfully completed in his spare 
time by Mr. E. L. C. Mullins, after he had left the service of the Institute to 
become Secretary of the Editorial Board of the History of Parliament Trust. 
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The latest enterprise undertaken by the Institute in order to provide 
historians with time-saving reference works is a series listing Office-holders 
in modern Britain, on which a full-time research assistant has been engaged 
during the last few years. The first volume to be issued is devoted to 
Treasury Officials, 1660-1870, which is in the press and due for publication 
in 1972. 

In addition to the productions of the research staff mentioned above it 
should be noted that the small library staff of the Institute have provided 
from time to time such useful tools as Mrs. Sara Harcup's list of Historical, 
Archaeological and Kindred Societies in the British Isles (2nd edition, 1968). 
This up-to-date recording of over 800 organizations is striking witness to 
the greatly extended interest taken in the subject and is much in demand. 
Of permanent value is the series entitled Bibliography of Historical Works 
issued in the United Kingdom, 1946—56, 1957—60, 1961—65 (3 vols., 1957, 
1962, 1967). The first of these was compiled for the sixth Anglo-American 
Conference of Historiansin 1957 by Joan Lancaster, then Assistant Librarian 
of the Institute, and the other two were prepared for the seventh and eighth 
conferences by her successor, William Kellaway. The series began as a 
consequence of a decision to exhibit at the plenary Anglo-American Con- 
ference of Historians which took place at the Institute from 9 to 14 July 
1951, the first since the war, as complete a display of historical works issued 
in Great Britain since 1946 as could be brought together. This was found so 
useful that an annual book exhibition of the same kind has been held in 
conjunction with the conferences ever since. At the 1957 conference an 
even bigger display was put on, showing publications during all the years 
since 1946; although not every work contained in Miss Lancaster's ex- 
haustive printed Bibliography could be exhibited. The annual duplicated 
catalogues have in effect since then provided up-to-date supplements, with 
five-yearly cumulations in printed form, which, however, contain titles of 
far more books than it is possible to put on display. 

A great deal of bibliographical information has always been contained in 
the Institute's Bulletin, as well as historical articles written by young scholars 
with fresh information to impart, or by those with established reputations. 
'The listing of manuscripts acquired by record offices, a feature of earlier 
numbers, was dropped when the National Register of Archives became 
responsible for this service. The Special Supplements have been employed 
to make available useful material too long for inclusion in the Bulletin itself. 
The Theses Supplements, prepared for many years by Mrs. Phyllis Jacobs, 
Assistant Editor of the Bulletin, have grown so extensive with the great 
increase of postgraduate work in history that some years ago they were 
divided into two parts and are now issued as separate publications. A large 
subject index to all historical theses successfully presented in the universities 
of the United Kingdom during the past sixty years is kept on cards at the 
Institute and it is to be hoped that one day it will be published. Nothing 
would more clearly show the astonishing development in the advanced 
study of history that has taken place during the last fifty years. Higher degrees 
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in the Arts hardly existed at the time the Institute of Historical Research was 
founded: the D.Phil. at Oxford dates only from 1917 and the Ph.D. at 
Cambridge from 1919. Pollard's long campaign from 1903 onwards to 
create a History School in London which should include a strong post- 
graduate element has to be seen against the educational background of all 
the universities in his time. 

It is often forgotten how comparatively recent is the academic study of 
modern history: when Paul Frédéricq of Ghent paid his famous visit to the 
British universities in 1884 he discovered that the subject was not studied at 
all in Scottish universities—'in the country of Robertson, Walter Scott and 
Carlyle', he exclaimed with astonishment. And in the ancient English 
universities he found that Modern History as a separate degree subject 
dated only from 1870 at Oxford and from 1873 at Cambridge. There, and 
in the colleges of London, the study of history was still, he concluded, at an 
elementary level, without any of the documentary basis required in continen- 
tal universities. Research was non-existent, except by a few professors like 
Dr. William Stubbs and by competitors for one or two prizes. When C. H. 
Firth became Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford in 1904 his 
Plea for the Historical Teaching of History echoed a phrase used by Stubbs a 
generation earlier and this inaugural lecture received a very mixed reception. 
His seminar in seventeenth-century English history and Paul Vinogradoff's 
medieval seminar were the only two at Oxford before the First World War 
and they were poorly supported. The situation was very similar at Cambridge 
during that period. A pupil of Stubbs was, however, blazing the trail in 
the right direction at the new University of Manchester; and it is undoubted- 
ly to T. F. Tout, Sir Charles Firth and, above all, A. F. Pollard that the 
development of postgraduate study of history in our universities has owed 
its main inspiration and impetus. Introductory courses in palaeography and 
diplomatic, seminars and tutorials for advanced students are now taken as 
essentia] features of all universities which have departments of history, even 
the very newest. As Pollard foresaw, London was the obvious place for 
co-ordinating research in the subject, and the intimate links which have been 
forged over the years between the Institute and all other history schools in 
Great Britain, together with the ever-increasing contacts with universities 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, seem likely to widen still further 
the scope of its activities in the future. 

When I first went as a postgraduate student to the Institute of Historical 
Research in the summer of 1927 I was interviewed by the recently appointed 
Secretary and Librarian, C. G. Parsloe, and then by the Director himself, 
as all newcomers were in those simpler times. It was still possible when 
Professor Galbraith was in charge of the Institute at the end of the Second 
World War for the Director to see all students, but nowadays it is not even 
possible for the Secretary and Librarian to interview more than a steadily- 
diminishing proportion of the newcomers who arrive in scores from all 
parts of the globe at all times of the year. That is a measure of the Institute's 
growth, but also, alas, of the loss of personal contact which is the penalty 
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of size. About the other two Directors with whom 1 have served since Sir 
Goronwy's retirement in 1960, all that can be said here with propriety is 
that, as in his case, my relations with them have been uniformly agreeable. 
Professor Wormald brought different viewpoints to the position. Although 
like Professor Edwards a dedicated medievalist his approach was especially 
through the visual arts: handwriting, illumination and medieval art forms 
in general. As the first professor of palaeography in the University of 
London (and for that matter in any British university) he had already for 
ten years given highly-valued courses for postgraduate students at the 
Institute. When he became Director he took over in addition the course on 
historical method which Professor Edwards, and Professor Galbraith before 
him, had conducted. Subjects at the traditional Thursday evening confer- 
ences sometimes reflected the special contacts of the new Director: ‘The 
cross as symbol in early medieval manuscripts’, ‘Nicolas Poussin, peintre- 
philosophe’, ‘Cartoons and caricatures’, for instance; but there were plenty 
of more conventional subjects. Like all the Directors of the Institute 
Professor Wormald had many obligations in the learned world at large. 
When he had still two years to go before university retirement age he was 
elected President of the Society of Antiquaries of London and a year later 
decided to give up his post at the Institute, which was exacting enough by 
itself. Professor A. G. Dickens succeeded him as Director in October 1967. 
He was already well known at the Institute, having served on the Committee 
of Management since 1962 and the Victoria County History Committee 
since 1961. Despite many commitments outside the University, he took on 
all the committee work of his predecessors, except the chairmanship of the 
last-named Committee, which has recently been entrusted to Professor 
S. T. Bindoff. The courses in palaeography have for the last few years been 
given by Professor Julian Brown, the present holder of the Chair in that 
subject in the University, and Professors C. N. L. Brooke and R. B. Pugh 
have dealt with English diplomatic. Professor Dickens himself conducts 
with Dr. Cargill Thompson a seminar on the Reformation. It is a happy 
coincidence that in this jubilee year the Director should be a sixteenth- 
century specialist like the founder of the Institute. 
A. T. MILNE 


Bibliographical Aids to Research 
XXII 


Parliamentary Diaries of the Early Stuart Period" 


THE work of publishing parliamentary diaries of the early Stuart period 
began more than 200 years ago, when an Oxford scholar and Clerk of the 
house of commons, Thomas Tyrwhitt, published the diary kept by 
Edward Nicholas which is still one of the best accounts of the parliament of 
1621.2 From the eighteenth century onwards a large number of other 
parliamentary diaries have been published, most of them during the second 
half of the nineteenth century by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, and during the 
first half of the twentieth century by Professor Wallace Notestein and his 
colleagues and students. Thus the debates in the house of commons during 
the early Stuart period have been gradually restored, although, as will be 
seen below, many remain unpublished. For the house of lords parliamentary 
diaries are far less numerous. 


PUBLISHED DIARIES: HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Parliament of 1604—10 


' Journal[s] by Sir Edward Montagu of Proceedings in the House of Commons’, 
19 March-7 July 1604 and 18 Nov. 1606-4 July 1607. Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Buccleuch MSS., iii. 78—91, 107-17. 

The Parliamentary Diary of Robert Bowyer, 1606—7, ed. D. H. Willson (Min- 
neapolis, 1931). 

‘Draft Journal of the House of Commons, 25 April-23 May 1610’, The MSS. 
of the House of Lords, new ser., xi, Addenda, 1514-1714, ed. M. F. Bond (1962), 
pp- 117-25. 

Parliamentary Debates in 1610, from the notes of a member of the House of 
Commons, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden Old Ser., Ixxxi, 1862). 

Proceedings in Parliament 1610, vol. ii, The House of Commons, ed. Elizabeth 
R. Foster (New Haven, 1966). 


Parliament of 1614 (the ‘Addled Parliament") 


‘Parliamentary Diary for 1614’, in Commons Debates 1621, ed. W. Notestein, 
Frances H. Relf and H. Simpson (7 vols., New Haven, 1935), vii. 628-56. 


l'his article does not take into account Cobbett's Parliamentary History of 
England, Rushworth’s Historical Collections, Fuller’s Ephemeris Parliamentaria, and 
similar works, 

2See below, p. 294. The Commons Journals were already in print: in 1742 the 
house of commons resolved that the Journals should be printed and by 1762 they 
had been printed to date in 28 vols. 
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‘A summary of what was done in the parliament begun the 5 of April, 1614, 
gathered by Sir John Holles’, Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MSS., ix. 132-0. 
* Notes of June 7, 1614’, in Proceedings in Parliament 1610, ii. 414-22. 


Parliament of 1621 


Proceedings and Debates of the House of Commons in 1620 and 1621. Collected by 
a Member of that House [Edward Nicholas], ed. T. Tyrwhitt (2 vols., Oxford, 
1766). 

Commons Debates 1621, ed. W. Notestein, Frances H. Relf and H. Simpson 
(7 vols., New Haven, 1935). 


Parliament of 1625 


Debates in the House of Commons in 1625 .. . from a manuscript in the library 
of Str Rainald Knightley, Bart., ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden New Ser., vi, 1873). 

Negotium Posterorum, by Sir John Eliot, ed. A. B. Grosart (2 vols., 1881). 

‘Draft Journal of the house of commons, 21 June-8 July 1625; Committee 
Book of the house of commons, 23 June-8 Aug. 1625’, The MSS. of the House of 
Lords, new ser., xi, Addenda, 1514—1714, ed. M. F. Bond (1962), pp. 177-207. 


Parliament of 1626 


‘Notes in Parliament’, 24 Apr.—12 June 1626, Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Rept., 
app. vil, Lonsdale MSS., pp. 1-33. 


Parliament of 1628 


‘Notes in Parliament’, 4-26 June 1628, Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Rept., app. 
vii, Lonsdale MSS., pp. 33-58. 


Parliament of 1629 


Commons Debates for 1629, ed. W. Notestein and Frances H. Relf (Minneapolis, 
Univ. of Minnesota Studies in the Social Sciences, x, 1921). 

[Notes in Parliament], 20 Jan.-25 Feb. 1629, Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th Rept., 
app. vii, Lonsdale MSS., pp. 58-74. 


Long Parliament 

The Journal of Sir Simonds D'Ewes from the beginning of the Long Parliament to 
the opening of the trial of the Earl of Strafford (3 Nov. 1640-20 March 1641), 
ed. W. Notestein (New Haven, 1923). (Contains numerous extracts from other 
diaries, as does the following.)! 

The Journal of Str Simonds D’ Ewes from the first recess of the Long Parliament to 
the withdrawal of King Charles from London (12 Oct. 1641-10 Jan. 1642), ed. 
W. H. Coates (New Haven, 1942).1 

Notebook of Sir Tohn Northcote, sometime M.P. for Ashburton and afterwards 
for the county of Devon, containing memoranda of the proceedings in the House of 
Commons during the rst session of the Long Parliament, ed. A. H. A. Hamilton 
(1877). 

Verney Papers: Notes of Proceedings in the Long Parliament, temp. Charles I, 
printed from original pencil memoranda taken in the House by Sir Ralph Verney, 


l'l'he portion of D’Ewes’s Journal from March to Oct. 1641 is being edited by 
Professor and Mrs. Glenn Gray of the University of Nebraska, and will be published 
in three volumes. Professor Willson H. Coates is editing the Journal for the period 
from Jan. 1642 to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
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knight, member for the borough of Aylesbury, ed. J. Bruce (Camden Old Ser., xxxi, 
1845). 

‘The parliamentary diary of John Boys, 1647-8', ed. D. Underdown, ante, xxxix 
(1966), 141-64. 


PUBLISHED DIARIES: HOUSE OF LORDS 


Proceedings in Parliament 1610, vol. i, The House of Lords, ed. Elizabeth R. 
Foster (New Haven, 1966). 

*Journal[s] by Lord [Edward] Montagu of Proceedings in the House of Lords’, 
20 Nov.—19 Dec. 1621, 12 Feb.-29 May 1624, 1—12 Aug. 1625, 6 Feb.-15 June 
1626, 20 Jan.-10 March 1629, 1 Nov. 1640-1 Feb. 1641. Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Buccleuch MSS., iii. 222-3, 228-45, 247-52, 265—303, 330-42, 386—413. 

“Notes of Speeches and Proceedings in the House of Lords, 1610-1621’, 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS., iv. 222-90. 

Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords, officially taken by Henry Elsing, Clerk 
of the Parliaments, 1621, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden Old Ser., ciii, 1870). 

Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords, officially taken by Henry Elsing, Clerk 
of the Parliaments, 1624 and 1626, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden New Ser., xxiv, 


1879). 
Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords, officially taken by Robert Bowyer and 


Henry Elsing, Clerks of the Parliaments, 1621, 1625, 1628, ed. Frances H. Relf 
(Camden 3rd Ser., xlii, 1929). 

“The Hastings Journal of the Parliament of 1621’, ed. Lady de Villiers, Camden 
Miscellany, xx (Camden 3rd Ser., Ixxxiii, 1953). 


UNPUBLISHED DIARIES 


With two exceptions (the Lowther diaries for 1626 and 1628, among the 
Lonsdale manuscripts) no diary has been published for the parliaments of 
1624, 1626 and 1628, or for the Short Parliament. À number of important 
diaries for the Parliament of 1625 and the Long Parliament also remain 
unprinted. 'The editing and publication of these diaries is the chief objective 
of the Yale Center for Parliamentary History, which was established in 1966 
witha grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. The Director 
of the Center is Professor Jack H. Hexter of Yale University, and its Editorial 
Board includes Professors Elizabeth R. Foster, William H. Dunham and 
Basil D. Henning. The Executive Editor is Professor Robert C. Johnson of 
Temple University. Two editorial projects have so far been established. 
At the University of Missouri, Professor Robert E. Ruigh is continuing the 
work begun by the late Professor Hartley Simpson on editing the Commons 
debates for 1624. At Yale University, with grants from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and the American Philosophical Society, Professor Robert C. Johnson is 
editing the parliamentary diaries for 1628. Maija J. Cole is the assistant 
editor. Plans are also being made to assign editors for the parliaments of 
1625 and 1626 and the Short Parliament. 

All students of early Stuart parliamentary history owe a great debt to the 
late Professor Wallace Notestein, who over a period of several decades 
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searched for and found a large number of parliamentary diaries. Lists of 
some of these diaries were published by Margaret Judson, David H. Willson 
and others. Recently other diaries have been found, thus necessitating a 
revised list. This checklist is offered not only as a guide for scholars working 
in the field of parliamentary history but also in the hope that if any omissions 
are noted they will be brought to the attention of the Executive Editor 
(Box 1603A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 06520).! ‘Transcripts and/or 
microfilms of most of the diaries for the 1620s are deposited in the office of 
the Yale Center for Parliamentary History and are available for use ui 
qualified scholars. 


Parliament of 1621 (second session) 


Hawarde, John, M.P. for Bletchingley, Surr.: proceedings of the house of 
commons, 20 Nov.—19 Dec. 1621. Wiltshire R.O., unnumbered MS. (deposited 
by the marquess of Ailesbury). Much of the diary i is in Law French. 


Parliament of 16247? 


D'Ewes, Sir Simonds: proceedings in the house of commons, 19 Feb.-29 May 
1624, compiled from the Journals of the house of commons and from unidentified 
private diaries and separates. Brit. Mus., Harley MS. 159. 

Dyott, Richard, M.P. for Stafford: proceedings in the house of commons, 
5-15 March and 20 Apr—2zg May 1624. Staffordshire R.O., MS. D 661/11/1/2 
(deposited by the Dyott family). 

Earle, Sir Walter, M.P. for Poole, Dors.: proceedings in the house of commons, 
19 Feb.-29 May 1624. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 18597. 

Hawarde, John, M.P. for Bletchingley, Surr.: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 12 Feb.-29 May 1624. Wiltshire R.O., unnumbered MS. (deposited 
by the marquess of Ailesbury). 

Holland, Sir Thomas, M.P. for Norfolk: proceedings in the house of commons, 
25 Feb.-9 Apr. 1624. Bodleian Libr., MS. Tanner 392. Proceedings in the house 
of commons, 10 Ápr.-15 May 1624. Bodl. Libr., MS. Rawlinson D.1100. 

Holles, John, M.P. for East Retford, Notts.: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 23 Feb.-19 May 1624. Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6383. 

Horne, Robert: proceedings in the house of commons, 19 Feb.-29 May 1624, 
compiled from separates and newsletters. Bodl. Libr., MS. Rawl. B.15r. 

Jervoise, Sir 'Thomas, M.P. for Whitchurch, Hants: proceedings in the house 
of commons, 23 Feb.-28 Apr. 1624. Jervoise family MS., Herriard Park, Hants, 

Nethersole, Sir Francis, M.P. for Corfe Castle, Dors. : parliamentary newsletters 
to Sir Dudley Carleton, 1624. P.R.O., S.P. 81/30 (German); S.P. 14/161-5, 
167 passim. 

Nicholas, Edward, M.P. for Winchelsea: proceedings in thehouseof commons, 
19 Feb.-29 May 1624. P.R.O., S.P. 14/166. 

Pym, John, M.P. for Tavistock, Devon: proceedings in the house of commons, 
I9 Feb.~7 May 1624. Northamptonshire R.O., Finch-Hatton MS. 50 (deposited 


1] am grateful to English scholars who made valuable suggestions for correcting 
and adding to this list, and in particular to Mr. C. S. R. Russell and Dr. C. Thompson. 

2'This list was compiled by Professor Robert E. Ruigh of the University of 
Missouri. Professor Ruigh is responsible for the identification of many of the 
anonymous diarists. 
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by the earl of Winchilsea; sometimes cited as the Winchilsea diary). Proceedings 
in the house of commons, 13 Ápr.-10 May 1624 (another version of the Pym 
diary, somewhat abridged). Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 26639. Fragment of the Pym 
diary, 23-26 Feb. 1624. Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6799. 

Rich, Sir Nathaniel, M.P. for Harwich, Essex: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 23 Feb.-6 March 1624. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 46191 (formerly in the 
library of Robert Devereux, 3rd earl of Essex), Proceedings in the house of 
commons (Committee on Religion), 2 Apr. 1624. Manchester MSS., formerly on 
temporary loan to the Public Record Office. 

Spring, Sir William, M.P. for Suffolk: proceedings in the house of commons, 
19 Feb.-27 May 1624. -Harvard Univ., Houghton Libr., MS. English 980 (for- 
merly inthepossession ofthe Gurney family, Keswick Hall, Norfolk, and frequently 
cited as the Gurney fragment). 

Wright, John, Clerk of the house of commons: third version of the Commons 
Journal, 12-25 Feb. 1624. House of Lords R.O., Braye MS. 73 (formerly in the 
possession of Lord Braye of Stanford Hall, and sometimes referred to as the 
Braye diary or tlie Stanford MS.). Proceedings in the Committee of Grievances, 
21 and 24 May 1624. House of Lords R.O., Commons Journal, 1st version, vol. 
II, fos. 49—50v. 

Anonymous: proceedings in the house of commons, 19-24. Feb. 1624. Bodl. 
Libr., MS. Rawl. D.723. 


Parliament of 1625 


Proceedings in the house of commons, 18 June-11 July, 1-12 Aug. 1625. 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 48091. 

Pym, John, M.P. for T'avistock, Devon: proceedings in the house of commons, 
1625. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 26639 fos. 38-56. 


Parliament of 1626 


Borough, Sir John, M.P. for Horsham, Suss.: notes taken at committees of the 
house of commons, 27 Feb.-23 March 1626. Brit. Mus., Harl. M8. 6445. 

Grosvenor, Sir Richard, M.P. for Cheshire: proceedings in the house of com- 
mons, 1 May-xo June 1626. Trinity College, Dublin, MS. E.5.17. 

Rich, Sir Nathaniel, M.P. for Harwich, Essex: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 9 Feb.-r9 May 1626. Manchester MSS. 

Whitelocke, Sir Bulstrode, M.P. for Stafford: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 9 Feb.-15 June 1626, Cambridge Univ. Libr., MSS. DD. xii. 20-2. 


Parliament of 1628 


Proceedings and debates in the house of commons, 17 March to 26 June 1628 
(corresponds to the "True Relation' for 1629 published in Commons Debates for 
1629, ed. Notestein and Relf). A number of MS. copies exist, none of them perfect. 
The Yale Center for Parliamentary History has copies of the following: Brit. Mus., 
Add. MSS. 28878, 36825, Harl. MS. 4771 (up to and including 27 May); Bodl. 
Libr., MS. Eng. hist. c.202~3, c.330, MS. Rawl. A.78 (up to and including 3 Apr.); 
Oxford, Exeter College, MSS. 1 and 2; Inner Temple-Libr., Petyt MSS. 537/26, 
23 (up to and including 28 May); Berkshire R.O., Marquess of Downshire MSS., 
Trumbull Add. MS. 50; Cornell Univ. Libr., MS. H112; unnumbered MSS. in 
the Duchy of Cornwall R.O. and the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

20 
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‘Some Notes taken in the Sessions of Parliament held at Westminster beginning 
the 17th of March 1627 and ending the 26 of June 1628’. A 17th-century copy 
of an anonymous diary, perhaps the work of Sir Nathaniel Rich or one of his 
friends. Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 366 (formerly in the library of Sir William 
Borlase, M.P. for Chipping Wycombe, Bucks., and frequently referred to as the 
Borlase diary). Another copy, varying slightly, is Stowe MS. 367. 

‘A Journal Book containing True Relations of the most important and weighty 
affairs done... in the Commons... in the third and fourth years of... King 
Charles’. House of Lords R.O., Braye MS. 89. Similar to Thomas Fuller, 
Ephemeris Parhamentaria (London, 1654), but greatly expanded. 

Grosvenor, Sir Richard, M.P. for Cheshire: proceedings in the house of com- 
mons, 18 Ápr.-21 June 1628. Trinity Coll., Dublin, MSS. E.5.33-6. 

Newdegate, John, M.P. for Liverpool: proceedings in the house of commons, 
21 March-26 June 1628. 3 vols. Warwickshire R.O. (deposited by F.H.M. 
FitzRoy Newdegate). 

Nicholas, Edward, M.P. for Dover: proceedings in the house of commons, 
21 March-11 June 1628. P.R.O., S.P. 16/97. 

Rich, Sir Nathaniel, M.P. for Harwich, Essex: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 21-23 May, 6-11 June 1628. Huntingdonshire County R.O., MS. 
D.D.M. 58. 

Sherfield, Henry, M.P. for Salisbury, Wilts.: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 8 Ápr.-23 May 1628. Sherfield MS. XXIII.7 (Jervoise family MS., 
Herriard Park, Hants). 

Anonymous (perhaps Denzil Holles, M.P. for Dorchester, Dors.): proceedings 
in the house of commons, 26 March-4 June 1628. Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 2313, 
5324- 

Anonymous: proceedings in the house of commons, 20 March-8 May 1628. 
Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1601 fos. 4v-41v. 

Anonymous: proceedings in the house of commons, 20-22 March 1628. Brit. 
Mus., Harl. MS. 6799 fos. 288-92, 335-7. 


Short Parliament! 


Anonymous: proceedings in both houses of parliament, 13-25 Apr. 1640. Brit. 
Mus., Harl. MS. 4931 fos. 47-9. 

Anonymous: proceedings in the house of commons, 13 Ápr.-5 May 1640. 
Huntingdonshire County R.O. (formerly at Kimbolton Castle). 

Anonymous account in a clerical hand of proceedings, 13 Apr.-5 May 1640. 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 6411 fos. 2—77. 


Long Parliament? 


D'Ewes, Sir Simonds, M.P. for Sudbury, Suff.: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 1640~5. Parts of Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 162-6.3 Private diary (Latin 
and cipher), 1 June 1645-24 March 1647. Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 484. 

Gawdy, Framlingham, M.P. for Thetford, Norf.: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 6—30 Nov. 1640. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 56103. Proceedings in the 


l'T'his list was compiled by Professor Willson H. Coates. 

2 Information for this list was furnished by Professor Willson H. Coates, Professor 
and Mrs. Glenn Gray, and Professor David Underdown. 

3See below, p. 299, n. 7. 
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house of commons, 22 Feb.-2 July 1641. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 14828.! 
Proceedings in the house of commons, 14 Jan.-28 July 1642. Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 14827. 

Harington, John, M.P. for Somerset: proceedings in the house of commons, 
31 March 1646-1 Sept. 1647. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 10114. 

Harley, Sir Robert, M.P. for Herefordshire: notes taken at the Committee of 
Privileges, 20 Feb.—17 June 1646. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28716. Notes taken at 
the Committee of Privileges, 25 June 1646-13 Jan. 1647. Harley Papers, Portfolio 
5, no. 76À (Welbeck MSS.: Brit. Mus., Loan 29/50). 

Hill, Roger, M.P. for Bridport, Dors.: proceedings in the house of commons, 
18 Jan.—July 1642. Microfilm copies in the Buckinghamshire R.O. and the Rush 
Rhees Libr., Rochester Univ. 

Holland, Sir John, M.P. for Castle Rising, Norf.: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 6-30 Nov. 1640. Bodl. Libr., MS. Rawl. C.956.? Proceedings in the 
house of commons, 22 May-8 Aug. 1641. Bodl. Libr, MS. Rawl. D.1099. 
Proceedings in the house of commons, 4 Nov.—18 Dec. 1641. Bodl. Libr., MS. 
Rawl. D.932.? 

Moore, John, M.P. for Liverpool: proceedingsinthehouseof commons, 3 Nov.— 
10 Dec. 1640. Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 541 fos. 62-117. Proceedings in the house 
of commons, 23 Feb. 1641—28 Feb. 1642 (not continuous for the whole period). 
Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS. 476—-80.* 

Palmer, Geoffrey, M.P. for Stamford, Lincs.: proceedings in the house of 
commons, 3 Nov. 1640-4. Jan. 1641. Cambridge Univ. Libr., MS. KK.vi.38.5 

Peyton, Sir Thomas, M.P. for Sandwich: journal, 3 Nov. 1640-19 March 
1642. Minnesota Univ. Libr.5 

Warner, John, bishop of Rochester: proceedings in the house of lords, 13 Jan. 
1641-4 Jan. 1642. Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424.6 

Whitaker, Lawrence, M.P. for Okehampton, Devon: proceedings in the house 
of commons, 8 Oct. 1642-9 July 1647. Brit. Mus., Add. MS, 31116. 

Yonge, Walter, M.P. for Honiton, Devon: proceedings in the house of com- 
mons, 19 Sept. 1642-10 Dec. 1645. Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 18777-18780.7 

Anonymous: proceedings in the house of commons, 1 Feb.-1 July 1641. 
Yale Univ., Beinecke Rare Book Library (formerly in the possession of Professor 
Wallace Notestein). 


1 Relevant portions of the diary to 20 March 1641 were published in Notestein’s 
edition of D'Ewes's Journal (see above, p. 294). 

? Excerpts from the diary were published in Appendix B of Notestein's edition 
of D'Ewes's Journal (see above, p. 294). 

3Relevant portions of the diary were published in the footnotes of Coates's 
edition of D'Ewes's Journal (see above, p. 294). 

4Relevant portions of the diary were published in the footnotes of Notestein’s 
edition of D'Ewes's Journal (see above, p. 294). 

5Relevant portions of the diary were published in the footnotes of Notestein's 
&nd Coates's editions of D'Ewes's Journal (see above, p. 294). 

6See C. S. R. Russell, ‘The authorship of the bishop’s diary of the house of lords 
in 1641’, ante, xli (1968), 229-36. Relevant portions of the diary were published in 
the footnotes of Coates’s edition of D’Ewes’s Journal (see above, p. 294). 

7'T'his diary, for which a grant in aid of research has been given by the University 
of Oxford, is being edited by Dr. Valerie Pearl of University College London and 
will be published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, supplemented by the diary of 
Sir Simonds D'Ewes for the same period. (See above, p. 298.) 
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Anonymous: proceedings in the house of commons, 1 March-1o Apr. 1641. 
Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 1601 fos. 42v-56.1 
Anonymous: proceedings in the house of commons embedded in a ‘ Diurnal 
Occurrences’, 8-20 March 1641. Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 6521 fos. 64—73. 
Anonymous (possibly William Strode): proceedings in the house of commons, 
17 May-9 Sept. 1641. Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 5047. 
ROBERT C. JOHNSON 


1 Relevant portions of the diary to 20 March 1641 were published in the footnotes 
of Notestein’s edition of D'Ewes's Journal (see above, p. 294). 


Notes and Documents 


A Note on Confraternities in the Latin Kingdom 


of Jerusalem' 


IN recent years the confraternities in the Holy Land have attracted some 
attention; and it is generally recognized that they were organizations dedi- 
cated to works of charity. It is indisputable that they grew in political 
importance in the thirteenth century: by the twelve-forties they were 
participating in those assemblies in the kingdom of Jerusalem that discussed 
constitutional questions concerning the regency or the inheritance of the 
crown. It has been suggested that they became ‘a normal part of the 
kingdom's ''estate"-building apparatus’ and that their presence at the 
parlements in Acre reveals them participating in central government as 
representatives of the bourgeoisie, the Third Estate, and shows that in spite 
.of the absence of urban franchises Palestine experienced, like western 
Europe, the rise of a ' Commons'.? 

While not wishing to dispute the important and far-reaching view, first 
put forward by Mas Latrie,^ of the thirteenth-century parlements as embry- 
onic meetings of the Three Estates, I will suggest that the significance of the 
confraternities and their role in these constitutional assemblies has been 
misinterpreted. Analysis reveals most of them not as eleemosinary but as 
crusading institutions, committed to the defence of the Holy Land. Their 
membership was not representative of the resident burgesses of Palestine 
and the participation of the majority of them in the parlements should be seen 
in the same light as that of the military orders.» We must look elsewhere 
for the true Third Estate. 

One of the features of the thirteenth-century Church was the emergence 


1] would like to thank Dr. R. C. Smail for his helpful criticisms, made while this 
article was being prepared. 

2See J. Richard, Le royaume latin de Jérusalem (Paris, 1953), pp. 230-1 and ‘La 
Confrérie des Mosserins d'Acre et les marchands de Mossoul au XIIIe siècle’, 
L'Orient Syrien, xi (1966), 451—60; J. Prawer, ‘Estates, communities and the con- 
stitution of the Latin kingdom', Proc. Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 
ii, no. 6 (1966), 13, 20-2, 39-42. 

3See Prawer, ubi supra, pp. 39-42. He has been strongly supported by H. E. 
Mayer in a review of ‘Estates’ in Vierteljahrsschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte, liv (1967), 109-11 and in ‘On the beginnings of the communal movement 
in the Holy Land: the commune of Tyre’, Traditio, xxiv (1968), 443-5. 

4L. de Mas Latrie, Histoire de Vile de Chypre sous le règne des princes de la maison 
de Lusignan (3 vols., Paris, 1852—61), i. 406. 

5See J. S. C. Riley-Smith, The Knights of St. John in Jerusalem and Cyprus (1967), 
DP. 147-50. 
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of sworn associations of laymen devoted to works of piety.! The earliest of 
these in Palestine for which details have survived was dedicated to SS. 
Andrew and Peter, although it was generally known as the Confraternity of 
St. Andrew or Confraternity of Acre.? It had probably been established by 
a charter of King Baldwin IV between 1174 and 1185, at which time it may 
have drawn its members from the city of Jerusalem. After 1187 it was in 
Acre, where its privileges were confirmed by Henry of Champagne in the 
eleven-nineties.? Perhaps because it was an early foundation it was unlike 
other confraternities in that membership of it was open to anyone who cared 
to join,4 but it must be supposed that before it became the nucleus around 
which the Commune of Acre was formed in 1231 its confratres had been 
recruited from among the citizens of Acre.» Almost contemporary with it 
was the Societas Vermiliorum, a Pisan confraternity from Acre which was 
helping to defend Tyre against Saladin in 1188.9 In 1220 James of Vitry, 
bishop of Acre, confirmed the statutes of the Confraternity of the Italians of 
the Holy Spirit, drawn up in Acre in 1216 and added to since. Its three 
rectors came from Parma, Bologna and Florence and its members were 
probably merchants and visitors to Palestine from the inland towns of north 
and central Italy. It was still in existence in 1255 when its statutes were 
confirmed by the pope.’ In 1247 Crusaders at Cháteaudun in France had 
organized themselves into a confraternity to help the Holy Land.® By 1254 
there was a confraternity of Spaniards, dedicated to St. James. In that year 
it linked itself tothe Order of St. John, its priorsswearing fidelity to the Master 
of the Hospital and its brothers becoming confratres of the Hospitallers.? 


1See H. Durand, ‘Confrérie’, in Dictionnaire de droit canomque, ed. R. Naz, iv 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 127—76. 

2G. Schlumberger, ‘Neuf sceaux de l'Orient latin’, Revue de l'Orient latin, ii 
(1894), 177-8. 

JPrawer, ubi supra, pp. 20-1; Mayer, review of ‘Estates’, p. 111. 

See Prawer, ubi supra, p. 22, who cites Marino Sanuto (‘Liber secretorum 
fidelium crucis’, ed. J. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos (Hannau, 1611), ii. 214). 
Marino called it the Confraternity of St. James. 

5‘ T estoire de Eracles empereur et la conqueste de la terre d’Outremer’, Recueil 
des historiens des croisades. Historiens occidentaux, ii. 391-2; Prawer, ubi supra, 
pp. 20-2. 

6 Documenti sulle relazioni delle città toscane coll’ Oriente cristiano e cot Turchi fino 
all’ anno 1531, ed. G. Müller (Florence, 1879), nos. 27-8. 

7 Les registres d' Alexandre IV, ed. C. Bourel de la Ronciére et al. (Paris, 1902—59), 
no. 346. It may even have played an important part in the defence of Acre in 1291. 
See the reference to the militia Sancti Spiritus in the ‘De Excidio Urbis Aconis’, 
ed. E. Marténe and U. Durand, Veterum Scriptorum amplissima collectio, v (Paris, 
1729), col. 766. Butitshould not be confused with the Hospital of the Holy Spirit in 
Acre, run from Bologna by the Ordo Cruciferorum. See Les registres de Grégoire IX, 
ed. L. Auvray (Paris, 1896—1955), no. 209; Les registres d' Innocent IV, ed. E. Berger 
(Paris, 1884—1921), nos. 4758, 4779; Les registres de Nicolas IV, ed. E. Langlois 
(Paris, 1886—93), no. 2339. 

5 Registres d' Innocent IV, no. 2644. 

9Cartulaire général de l'ordre des Hospitaliers de St. Jean de Jérusalem, ed. J. 
Delaville Le Roulx (4 vols., Paris, 1894—1906), nos. 2666, 2689. 
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Four years later another client confraternity of the Hospitallers, that of 
St. George of Lydda and Bethlehem, whose members were clearly Greek 
Orthodox Melkites, was lending aid to the Genoese in the War of St. 
Sabas.! In 1276 its brothers were involved in fighting in the streets of Acre 
with the members of another native confraternity, the name of which is 
unknown. These were under the protection of the Templars and it has been 
reasonably suggested that they were Nestorian merchants from Mosul, 
differentiated from others of their sect in Acre in that they were not per- 
manently resident in the city.2 After his crusade in 1271 Edward of England 
founded a confraternity of Englishmen, dedicated to St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, to defend a tower on the walls of Acre.3 

Presumably this list represents only a fraction of the confraternities in 
thirteenth-century Palestine.* It should be emphasized that only eight are 
known to us and that of these there is detailed evidence for the structure only 
ofone. Itis possible, however, to draw certain conclusions from the material. 
First, in all cases except one—and that was regarded as exceptional?5— 
membership of a confraternity was limited to those either from the same 
locality—Pisans, Lombards and Tuscans, Frenchmen from Cháteaudun, 
Spaniards, Englishmen, merchants from Mosul—or of the same religious 
beliefs—Latins, Greek Orthodox or Nestorians. 

Secondly, the political importance of the confraternities and the fact that 
a large number of burgesses must have belonged to them should not lead to 
the conclusion that they, or rather their leaders in the parlements of the 
kingdom, represented the whole of the burgess population. It would seem 
that their very nature militated against this. Apart from the Confraternity 
of St. Andrew, the membership of which was open to all, and that of 
St. George of Lydda and Bethlehem, about which little is known, they drew 
their members from foreign burgesses; and clearly non-residents in three 
cases: the merchants of Mosul,® the Crusaders of Châteaudun, the initiative 
for the establishment of whose confraternity came from the citizens of a 
locality in the West,’ and the Italians in the Confraternity of the Holy 
Spirit, who called themselves pilgrims—by definition temporary visitors 
to the Holy Land—and whose statutes legislated for members in Italy as 
well as in Palestine.9 It is possible that most confratres were temporarily 
resident foreign merchants and Crusaders, and the evidence does not support 


1‘Les Gestes des Chiprois', Recueil des historiens des croisades. Documents 
armérniens, ii. 744; Richard, * Confrérie des Mosserins', pp. 451-2. 

2‘L’estoire de Eracles’, ii. 474; Richard, ‘ Confrérie des Mosserins' passim. 

3'This confraternity has been described by Dr. Bruce Beebe, in his unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, ‘Edward I and the Crusades’, St. Andrews 1970, p. 277. 

4A document of 1264 is evidence for the existence of confraternities in Tyre, but 
their names are not known. ‘Quatre titres des propriétés des Génois à Acre et à 
Tyr’, ed. C. C. Desimoni, Archives del’ Orient latin, ii (1884), Documents, p. 227. 

5'The Confraternity of St. Andrew. See Prawer, ubi supra, p. 22. 

6 Richard, ‘ Confrérie des Mosserins’, pp. 456-9. 

7 Registres d' Innocent IV, no. 2644. 

8 Registres d’ Alexandre IV, no. 346. 
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the view that they were regarded as representing the mass of the burgesses, 
for contemporary descriptions of parlements in which they participated 
carefully differentiated them from those who were presumably members of 
the Cour des Bourgeois in Acre. In 1264 ‘homage’! was made to the new 
bailli by ‘all the vassals and burgesses and confraternities'.? In 1269 Hugh of 
Antioch-Lusignan required the kingdom of Jerusalem from ‘the vassals and 
burgesses of Acre, the legate and men of religion, and the Master of the 
Temple and the Teutonic Knights and the consul of Pisa and the bailli of 
Venice and the confraternittes and all the vassals of Acre who were there’.4 
In 1276 what seems to have been a parlement begged Hugh not to leave 
Palestine for Cyprus. 'The request was made by 'several prelates, religious 
and other knights, Hospitallers, T'eutonic Knights, Pisans, burgesses of the 
land, Genoese, confraternities and all other manner of people '.4 

Thirdly, it is possible to suggest what were the aims of most of the con- 
fraternities. In the West many different kinds were to be found, and no 
doubt in Palestine there was the same variety. In Europe the majority had 
charitable aims; in Acre the Confraternity of St. Andrew had the word 
"elemosina'—alms—inscribed on its seal,5 while in Tyre in 1264 there were 
certainly societies who built hostels, presumably for the lodging of pilgrims.9 
In France and Italy, however, there was an important group of confrater- 
nities which had more militant purposes. In 1209 the bishop of Toulouse 
organized the White Confraternity 1n defence of Christendom, so that the 
people in his city could gain the indulgence accorded to Crusaders. It 
participated in the Albigensian Crusade. In 1212 a confraternity was 
established in Marseilles with the somewhat vague aim of defending the 
rights of the Church, although it does not seem to have had a military organiz- 


1 Both the writer of ‘Documents relatifs à la successibilité au trône et à la régence’, 
ed. A. A. Beugnot, Recueil des histortens des crotsades. Lois, ii. 415 and the Venetian 
Marsiglio Giorgio (Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik 
Venedig mit besonderer Beziehung auf Byzanz und die Levante, ed. G. L. F. Tafel and 
G. M. Thomas (Vienna, 1856—7), no. 299, p. 355) use the word ‘homage’ for the 
oath taken by burgesses to the regents. This seems to be a careless use of the term. 
It is probable that some restricted oath of fealty was given by the confraternities ; and 
this seems to be carefully pointed out in ‘Documents relatifs à la successibilité’, 
p. 419. 

2‘tous les homes et borjois et frairies (‘Documents relatifs à la successibilité’, 
P. 415). 

3 Ibid, ‘as homes et à la gent de Acre, le legat et les gens de religion, et le maistre du 
Temple, et l'Ospital des Alemans, et le concile de Pise, et le baill de Venise et les 

frasries, et tous les homes d’Acre que là se troverent'. 

4‘L’estoire de Eracles’, ii. 474: ‘plusors prelaz, religious et autres chevaliers 
Hospitaliers, Alemans, Pisans, borjots de la terre, Genevois, fraeries et toutes autres 
manieres de gens’. 

5Schlumberger, ubi supra, pp. 177-8. Nevertheless, in the light of what I have 
to say below, it should be remembered that the members of this confraternity 
certainly carried arms, and that the Knights Hospitallers of St. John regarded the 
bearing of arms as an eleemosinary activity, an extension of their care for the poor. 
* Gestes des Chiprois', p. 722; Riley-Smith, p. 55. 

6*Quatre titres', p. 227. 
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ation. More like the White Confraternity were the various groups in Italy of 
brothers of the Milicia of Jesus Christ committed to defend the Church 
against heretics and under the guidance of the Dominicans, the first of 
which was founded in Parma in 1233, and the Bigallo, established in 
Florence in 1244, which possessed a white banner displaying a red cross. 
It seems that the great majority of the confraternities in Palestine—seven 
out of the eight known— were of the same type as the White Confraternity 
of ‘Toulouse. 

In the statutes of the Confraternity of the Holy Spirit of Acre there was 
no reference made to works of charity, except to members of the society who 
had fallen on hard times.2 The confratres were to live without discord and 
help one another in adversity as well as prosperity: this seems to have been 
a characteristic rule in all confraternities, for John of Jaffa wrote that a 
member was able to bring an appeal in law against the murderer of a confrater 
because of his close relationship to the man murdered.? In Holy Spirit, 
moneys from a common fund were granted to sick, impoverished and im- 
prisoned confratres and were provided for the burial expenses of those who 
died. For the dead there were also an obit book, prayers and commemorative 
masses, and living members would perform penance for the souls in pur- 
gatory of the deceased. Confratres had to undertake a daily and not very 
arduous performance of prayers and attend a monthly mass. They were 
bound to help their society in every way they could and obey their rectors, 
who took an oath to govern well and were appointed annually, a rule paralleled 
in the Confraternity of St. James.^ They may have been assisted by coun- 
sellors.5 

The most interesting of the statutes are those which established the 
confraternity's raison d'étre. They open: 


For the honour of the Crucified One and His most glorious Mother the Virgin 
Mary and all the Saints of God and for the honour and profit of all Christendom 
and the Roman Church and the Patriarchate and Crown of the Kingdom of Syria 
and especially for the succour and aid of the Holy Land of Jerusalem, we, pilgrims of 
Italy with the help of God form this confraternity.9 


In crusading terminology the word 'peregrinus' was synonymous with 


1 Durand, ‘ Confrérie’, pp. 142-3. 

2But a member in Europe who could not send his annual tribute to the rectors 
should pay for masses and provide alms instead. 

3*Y ivre de Jean d’Ibelin’, ed. A. A. Beugnot, Recueil des historiens des croisades. 
Lots, i. 131. 

4Cartulaire général des Hospitaliers, nos. 2666, 2689. The number of priors of 
St. James seems to have varied. 

5'The Confraternity of St. Andrew was administered by counsellors. 'L'estoire 
de Eracles’, ii. 392. 

6* Ad honorem Crucifixi et ejus gloriosissime Matris Virginis Marie, omniumque 
sanctorum atque sanctarum Dei, et ad honorem et profectum totius Christianitatis 
et Ecclesie Romane et patriarchatus et corone regni Syrie et specialiter tn succursu et 
subsidio Terre Sancte Jerosolimitane, nos peregrini Ytalie cum Dei auxilio hanc 
facimus confraternitatem’ (Registres d' Alexandre IV, no. 346). 
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‘crucesignatus’! and its association here with the phrase ‘in succursu et 
subsidio Terre Sancte' makes it clear that although most of them were 
indubitably burgesses in civil occupations?—two of the rectors were 
goldsmiths—the confratres regarded themselves as Crusaders. Support for 
this conclusion is found again and again in the statutes. ‘The confraternity 
had its own standard, followed into battle with the infidel by the brothers, 
each of whom had the obligation to bear arms. 


Item, for the help of the Holy Land to which all Christians strive to come for the 
remission of their sins, for the honour of the society and his own person, every 
man in the society is bound to have arms, which he should provide for himself if he 
can and according to his state, those arms he knows best how to use. If a man 
cannot afford them and there are arms belonging to the society or bought by it, 
they will be provided to him if he follows the standard of the society whenever there 
is a campaign against the enemies of the Cross. And immediately after the standard’s 
return he should restore the aforesaid arms to the rectors,3 


Other statutes laid down the sums to be paid into the common chest on a 
mernber's entry into the society, contributed annually and left on his death 
for the buying of arms, and requested confratres to leave arms to Holy 
Spirit in their last testaments. Every man entering the confraternity swore 
to aid it ‘by the faith of his pilgrimage and christianity’. A clause ordained 
how booty was to be divided and another, similar to those in the statutes of 
the Hospitallers and the Templars,4 considered how men who fled from 
the society’s standard in battle were to be treated.5 

It is clear that the Confraternity of the Holy Spirit was a military order, 
dedicated to the defence of the Holy Land, and that its members regarded 
themselves as Crusaders. It may be significant that it was founded at the 
time of the Fourth Lateran Council, when a crusade was again being pre- 
pared, and that its statutes were confirmed during that crusade by a bishop 
of Acre who had already been concerned with the preaching of the Cross in 
Palestine.® 


1 See for instance P. Rousset, Les origines et les caractères de la Première Croisade 
(Neuchátel, 1945), pp. 1347. 

Z'l'here also seem to have been priest-members; and James of Vitry was himself 
a confrater. 

3'Ttem pro succursu Terre Sancte, ad quem omnes Christiani pro suorum pecca- 
torum remissione venire nituntur et pro honore societatis et sue persone, quilibet 
de societate arma teneatur habere de propriis, si poterit et secundum suum statum, 
prout ea melius noverit exercere. Alioquin, si habere non poterit et arma fuerint in 
societate vel inde emi valeant, concedantur ei quando proficiscitur contra inimicos 
Crucifixi, st vexillum societatis secutus fuerit et statim post ejus reversionem arma 
predicta rectoribus restituat! (Registres d’ Alexandre IV, no. 346). 

4 For the Hospitallers, Cartulaire général des Hospitaliers, nos. 2213 $34, 3844 S10. 
For the Templars, La Règle du Temple, ed. E. H. Parent de Curzon (Paris, 1886), 
§ 232, 419-21, 574-7. 

5 Registres d' Alexandre IV, no. 346. 

6See Lettres de Jacques de Vitry, ed. R. B. C. Huygens (Leyden, 1960), Letter IT, 
pp. 86-95, in which he described how he preached the crusade in Palestine and 
Syria. 
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At least one other confraternity, which has been ignored hitherto, was 
closely associated with the crusading movement. On 4 May 1247 Pope 
Innocent IV wrote to Odo of Cháteauroux, cardinal-bishop of Tusculum 
and papal legate, who had been given the task of organizing and preaching 
in France the crusade that was to depart in the following year. At Cháteau- 
dun Odo seems to have encouraged the establishment of a confraternity 
specifically for the aid of the Holy Land as a means of keeping those there 
who had taken the Cross from commuting or redeeming their vows.! 
Together with the members of this confraternity of Crusaders he drew up 
statutes for the new Order. Crossbows? and other arms and necessary 
equipment were to be bought, transport was to be provided together with 
finances for 'those of the confraternity who will be fighting for the Lord in 
the aid of the aforesaid (the Holy) Land'. Elected officers would have the 
power of deciding how the moneys in a common chest were to be spent. 
Odo authorized them to receive unaltered whatever was left for 'the aid of 
the aforesaid Land" in the last testaments of those who died and he conceded 
an indulgence of forty days to benefactors. The Crusaders of Cháteaudun 
requested the pope to see that these dispositions were authorized with 
apostolic authority. Innocent therefore ordered Odo to confirm them.? 
The Confraternity of Châteaudun had many similarities to Holy Spirit. Its 
members were bound to one another. It had elected officers and a common 
fund. Its statutes contained regulations concerning benefactions and testa- 
mentary gifts. But above all its brothers were 'crucesignati', and their 
Order was linked to the crusade of 1249-50 even more clearly than Holy 
Spirit had been to the Fifth Crusade. 

There is some evidence that the aims of the Confraternities of the Holy 
Spirit and Châteaudun were shared by others. The Confraternity of St. 
James and that of St. George of Lydda and Bethlehem were linked to the 
Order of St. John and the Confraternity of the Nestorians of Mosul was 
protected by the Order of the Knights Templar. The fact that three of the 
remaining six known confraternities were tied to the two great crusading 
orders is surely significant. And of the others, the Pisan Societas Vermilio- 
rum was rewarded by Conrad of Montferrat for helping ‘in defensione 
Christianitatis et Tyri’ against the Muslims4* and the Confraternity of 
St. Edward the Confessor was founded to help defend Acre. The evidence 
seems overwhelmingly to point to most of the confraternities being not just 
semi-military, but specifically crusading societies, and it is clear that they 


1 His motives seem to be very similar to those of the bishop of ‘Toulouse in 1209, 
when establishing the White Confraternity. 

2'The use of crossbows seems to imply that the Crusaders of Cháteaudun were 
burgesses and not knights. 

3 Registres d' Innocent IV, no. 2644. There is unfortunately no evidence for the 
subsequent actions of the Confraternity from Cháteaudun in Palestine or on the 
Crusade of St. Louis. 

5 Documenti delle città toscane, no. 27. See also no. 28. It is clear that not all Pisan 
merchants were members of this confraternity, which also seems to have had a 
common fund, 
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should be treated in the same way as the better known military orders rather 
than as burgess charities. 

One can conclude with three points. First, while appreciating the con- 
stitutional importance of the attendance of burgesses at parlements in the 
later history of the kingdom of Jerusalem, it is probable that the leaders of 
many of the confraternities, like the Masters of the military orders, partici- 
pated as representatives of important corporations committed to the defence 
of the Holy Land. One can understand why the leaders of the kingdom 
would have wanted at least their tacit agreement to the major constitutional 
decisions of the High Court.! Secondly, the existence and role of the con- 
fraternities tells us something of burgess as opposed to knightly participation 
in the crusades. This is a subject that has not attracted the interest of 
historians, who have concentrated on the extremities of the social scale, the 
knights and the peasants. But the political importance of the confraternities 
in thirteenth-century Palestine reveals that the contribution of the burgesses 
to the crusading movement was not insignificant. Lastly, the appearance of 
two Eastern Christian confraternities linked to the crusading orders, one 
of them, moreover, with a membership of non-resident merchants from a 
town far into the Muslim hinterland, might lead one to reconsider the 
crusade and its relationship to Eastern Christians. There is the fascinating 
possibility that in the thirteenth century there may have been Greek Ortho- 
dox and Nestorian Crusaders. 


JONATHAN RILEY-SMITH 


Alchemy in the Reign of Edward VI: 
an Episode in the Careers of Richard Whalley 
and Richard Eden 


RICHARD WHALLEY is generally remembered by historians, if at all, as a 
minor figure who achieved some prominence in the reign of Edward VI 
through his support for the fallen Protector, and through his own peculation 
during his term of office as the Receiver for the Court of Augmentations in 
Yorkshire. Some documents in the Public Record Office, never before 
printed as far as I am aware, throw light on another aspect of Whalley’s 
ambition, for it seems that he employed Richard Eden to practise alchemy 
in his house, in the hope of rapid results, and thereby an easy fortune. 
Eden was to achieve fame later in the century as a translator and writer of 
books on science and exploration, and like many another scholar whose 
interests lay in the study of foreign languages and customs, he fell victim to 


!In the parlements, decisions were taken by the vote of the liegemen of the High 
Court, who announced the results to the other participants. See Mas Latrie, i. 406—7. 
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the worst delusions about the potential of alchemy, namely the quest for the 
Quintessence and the Elixir of Life, which would lead to the finding of the 
philosopher's stone to turn base metals into gold. 

At the time of his first encounter with Whalley, Eden, appropriately 
enough, was seeking preferment in the Mint, but on being offered a regular 
salary and a roof over his head, he removed to Whalley's household to 
deepen his study and practice of alchemy. Whether he seriously expected 
any success, or whether he set out from the start to dupe his gullible patron 
and make some easy money, it is difficult to determine. But since the mysti- 
que of alchemy was readily to be found in foreign writings, especially from 
the East, and through stories circulating in the European universities, there 
is good reason to suppose that Eden, like many other aspiring young men of 
his generation, genuinely believed his own potential as an alchemist. 

His repeated failure naturally displeased his patron who was slow to pay 
until some sign of progress might be shown, but Whalley could not afford 
to be too harsh in his criticisms, lest Eden betray his secret to the authorities. 
It would have made him an object of contempt, as a senior administrator and 
member of Somerset’s household, quite apart from the illegality of alchemi- 
cal practices. Thus, when Whalley was first arrested? on a charge of 
persuading others to attempt the restoration of Somerset, he feared that 
Eden would take the opportunity of his arrest to betray him: the sixteenth- 
century political prisoner was always exposed to underground movements 
against him while he was held by the authorities. However, at this stage all 
was well, though it was not long before he was again arrested, this time in the 
wake of Somerset’s own arrest.) His fears were redoubled, and his patience 
at Eden's failures almost exhausted, so that the two fell to violent quarrelling 
about the terms of their contract. If the interrogatories which form the first 
document printed below are to be believed, it was Eden's betrayal of Whalley 
to William Bolles, auditor for the Court of Augmentations in Nottingham- 
shire, that led to Whalley's third arrest and imprisonment in the 'l'ower, 
though the Dictionary of National Biography suggests that the reason for 
his arrest was a charge of peculation. Certainly in the autumn of 1552 
serious investigations of his administration were under way, but it was not 
until the spring and early summer of 1553 that his case again came before 
the council for study. Then, between April and June 1553 both his alchemi- 
cal activities and the charges of peculation, to which he confessed, were 
brought forward, and even though the testimony of Eden was scrutinized 
by the solicitor general and attorney general at the Council's behest, no 


1For general works on alchemy, see H. C. Bolton, Pharmaceutical Review, xix, 
nos. 4&5; F. Sherwood Taylor, The Alchemists : Foundersof Modern Chemistry (1951). 

236 Feb. 1551, reported by Rutland for ‘evil words’ (Acts of the Privy Council 
1550-2, p. 215; The Chronicle and political papers of King Edward VI, ed. W. K. 
Jordan (Ithaca, N.Y., 1966), pp. 52-3). He was released on 2 Apr. after depositing 
bonds for his good behaviour (Acts of the P.C. 1550—2, pp. 217, 248). 

318 Oct, 1551 (Acts of the P.C. 1550—2, pp. 295, 391). He remained in the ‘Tower 
until June 1552, appearing as a principal witness at Somerset’s trial (D.N.B.). 
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formal charges seem to have been laid against him.! He was, however, 
forced to resign his receivership, and it has been suggested that the charges 
against his accounts were largely pretexts to cover an act of political revenge 
for his support of Somerset. He remained in prison until after Mary's 
accession.? 

Only an attempt by Bolles to bring up the old charges of alchemy as a 
counter-blast to a case against himself, brought by Whalley in the Hertford- 
shire assizes of 1556, made possible the survival of the two pieces of evidence 
printed here. First come the interrogatories to be administered to Eden on 
behalf of Bolles. Since Eden's answers affirm everything asked by the 
interrogatories, and contain no further information, they have been omitted 
here. Secondly we have the text of the original deposition made by Eden 
before the earl of Rutland, lord lieutenant of Nottinghamshire, to whom 
Bolles had escorted Eden when the betrayal had been made. It is a literary 
gem, and a welcome change from the routine depositions one so often en- 
counters in Tudor law courts. If Eden told his tale as convincingly to Whalley 
as he did to Rutland, there is little wonder that Whalley agreed to become - 
his patron. 

CHRISTOPHER KITCHING 


Public Record Office, S.P. 46/8 fo. 1684 


Interrogatories to be mynystred on the parte and behalfe of William Bolles of 
Osberton def., agaynst Richarde Whalley, playntif. 


I. ffyrst Whether this deponent dothe knowe William Bolles of Osberton 
in the Countie of Nottingham, Esquyer, ye or not. And whether this deponent 
dothe also knowe Richarde Whalley of Welbeck in the said Countie, Esquyer 


or not. 


2. Item whether this deponent aboute foure yeares nowe last past did declare 
unto the saide William Bolles that the saide Richarde Whalley used the arte 
of multiplicacion in his house at Welbeck, And there occupied redde wyne 
aboute the use and exercise of the same, ye or not. 


3. Item whether the saide William Bolles did after declare the same unto the 
right honorable the Erle of Rutland then being the kinges Maiesties lief 'l'enant 
in the Countie of Nottingham, ye or not. 


1 Compare item 6 in the first document below with the evidence in Acts of the 
P.C. 1552-4, pp. 31, 126, 254; Chronicle, p. 129. The date of this arrest was 19 Sept. 
1552. 

2D.N.B. For the most recent discussion of the events see W. K. Jordan, Edward 
VI: the Threshold of Power (1970), pp. 75—81, 111. 

JReleased on 6 Aug. 1553 (Acts of the P.C. 1552—4, p. 312). 

*'The two documents printed below are Crown copyright material, reproduced 
by kind permission of the Comptroller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. The 
original spelling has been retained, but the punctuation has been altered to make the 
second document in particular easier to follow. 
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4. Item whether the saide Erle did uppon the openyng of the said matter by 
the saide Bolles send for this deponent, And whether he willed this deponent to 
drawe in wryting of his owne hande what he knewe in the premysses and 
whether this deponent so did or not. 


5. Item whether after that this deponent hadd drawen upp his confession in 
writinge under his owne hande that this deponent dothe knowe that the said 
Erle did sende the same confession by the saide Bolles to the kinges moste 
honorable Counsaill that then were or not, and whether the saide Bolles did 
delyver the same to the saide Counsaill by the commaundement of the saide 
Erle accordinglye or not. 


6. Item "whether the saide Counsaill after the perusing of the saide confession 
to theym delyvered by the saide Bolles did sende for the saide Whalley, and 
thereuppon commaunded the saide Whalley to the Tower or not. 


7. Item whether the copie of the saide confession unto theis Interrogatories 
annexed be the very trewe copie worde by worde of the Confession of this 
deponent that was written with his owne hande, Whereof the trewe copie 
subscribed with the hande of this deponent was delyvered to the kinges most 
honorable counsaill by the commaundement of the saide Erle as aforesaide or 
not. 


8. Item | whether this deponent dothe knowe his saide confession and all the 
matter therein contayned to be trewe or not. 


Public Record Office, S.P. 46]2 fos. 164-7 


The Confession of Rychard Eden, gent, beinge examined upon hys othe and 
Allegiance, before the ryght honorable Therle of Rutland, lord Leavetenante of 
Nothingham shere.1 


At suche tyme as the Duke of Somerset was first in the towre,? I at the same tyme 
havinge occasion to dyne at Sir John Marckham's, the Leavetenante, hys table, 
mette ther wyth Rycharde Whaley who, hearing me called by my name, came to 
me after dynner & asked me yf I weare that Eden that was skylfull in metalls. To 
whome I answeryd that I thowght ther was none other of that name that had any 
skyll therof. He proceded declaringe what mynes he had in his countre, wysshinge 
that he had me there to se the same. 1 answered that I had no great experience of 
the grose mynes & that I never sawe the places where mynes ar engendred. 


Wherin then, sayth he, resteth your experience as towchinge metalls ? 

In certen other practyses, syr, quod I, concerninge workes of greater subtilite. 
What maye that be, quod he. 

To make the philosopher's stone, Aurum potabile, and Quinta Essentia, quod I.? 


l'T'he document is endorsed: ‘Bolles cont. Whalley ad ostend. in evidenc. Richard 
Eden his confession’. 

2Somerset was arrested on 14 Oct. 1549 (Acts of the P.C. 1547—50, p. 344) and 
remained in the Tower until 6 Feb. 1550 (ibid., p. 384). 

3Two standard terms for the products of the alchemist’s practice. Aurum 
potabile was thought to possess rejuvenating qualities if drunk; similarly, when 
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What thinges ar thos, quod he. 


I answered that the tyme wolde not then serve to make any larger declaracion in 
thos matters, and so departed for that tyme. Shortly after, the sayde Richarde 
Whaleye beinge at liberty,! mette with me erly in the morninge at Lyon Keye, 
demandinge whether I wente. 


To the cowrte, syr, quod I. 
Mary, quod he, and thether do I goo. You shall go with me in my bote. 


Contente, syr, quod I. 


And Thus by occasion of talke by the waye, we fell into our owlde communicacion 
as concernynge metalles & Quinta Essentia. ‘Therewith I shewed hym a boke which 
I hade then abowte me, towchinge thes matters, wrytten with myne owne hande & 
gathered owte of sundrye Auctours, declaringe forther to hym that, at the request 
of Syr John Yorke? I entended to present that boke to my Lorde of Warwike, 
nowe Duke of Northumberlande. Thus we passed the tyme redinge & reasoninge 
untill we came to Grenewich, where we parted. The same daye, I waytinge upon 
Sir John Yorke, we mette agen to gyther at the bridge, and so went to London, 
where Mr Yorke, Mr Whaley & I & certen other gentlemen, went to dynner, to 
Alderman Garrettes,? where Mr Whaleye after dynner, caulinge me to walke with 
hyme into the garden, entered communication with me as before, further demand- 
inge whate steye of lyvinge I had, and where abowte I went. I Answered that as 
then my steye of lyvinge was uncerten, and that I hoped shortly, by the helpe of 
Mr Yorke, to be placed sumwhere in the mynte. 


Well, Mr Eden, quod he, for as muche as I perceave you are A man gyven to 
studie, and wolde be content with a meane & quyette lyfe to folowe your studies & 
practyses, And for asmuche as I also have ever had a great pleasure in the workes of 
Nature and Arte, & have nowe long ynowgh served the world & the worlde me, 
and have, I confesse to you, somewhat a busye heade, and cannot be Idle, Ánd 
wolde fayne finde some pleasante & delectable exercyse wherwith to fynde the same 
occupied, I shalbe glad, yf you be contente, to place you in my contre, And wyll 
gyve you xx!! a yeare with meat & drincke for you, your wyfe & your man with 
alowance of all suche thynges as shall apperteyne to your practyses. 


I thanked hym hartelye, Alleaginge that I dyd not so muche passe for the greatnes 
of my stypende as for the contynewance. 


Put you no dowbtes therof, quod he with suche other fayre wordes, 


applied to base metals it should have brought about a new balance of their constituent 
elements and produced gold. The 15th-cent. Englishman George Ripley described 
this substance, ‘which him revived as men might see’: see Elias Ashmole’s collection, 
Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum (London, 1652), p. 126. 

1Tn contrast to the several future occasions in the story when he is in prison. 

? Master of the Mint at Southwark from 1547. On 17 Oct. 1549 he was knighted 
for his support of Warwick against Somerset. In 1550 he became under-treasurer of 
the Mint in the Tower (D.N.B.). 

? William Garrarde, who became alderman for Aldgate ward in 1547, whence he 
transferred to Broad Street in 1550 (A. B. Beaven, The Aldermen of the City of 
London (1913), ii. 32). 
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Thus we agreed. Monye at hys appoyntment was disbursed to bye thinges 
requysite for the practyses of Quinta Essentia and Alchemy, to make the philo- 
sopher's stone to make goulde & sylver of other metalls. 


But now syr, quod I, here yet remaynethe one thinge most necessarie of all. 
What is that, quod he. 


À lycence, syr, quod I, to worke.! 
Well, quod he, I will gett one. We shall do well enowgh for that I warante you. 


In the meane tyme he bowght hym many bokes of Alchemye. Thus, glasses & 
other thinges beinge bought, which yett remayne in hys howse, weare sent to 
Welbecke before, with other cariages, he folowed shortly after, & I and my wife 
folowed within a moneth after hym. Att owre fyrst comminge, he beinge much 
busyed abowt many other thinges, tracted? the tyme A space, & sett me A worke 
with certen translations of bokes and takinge of Assayes of certen ures} of mynes. 
Then shortly after, he cauled me to him one nyght after supper askinge me why 
I was in hande with no practyses. I Answered that, as I towlde hym, I cowlde do 
nothinge untyll I had a hogges hed, or at the least halfe a hogges hed of Redde 


wyne.^ 
Well, quod he, I will send for sum to Hull. 


Thus he tracted the tyme agayne untyll he went to London, wyllinge me at hys 
departure to laye owte mony for certen galonnes of wyne & to be doinge sumwhat 
in the meane tyme. But I havinge no gret store of moneye, declared to hys sonne 
& hys brother what he willed me to doo. Theye debursed monye for wyne & so 
the worke went forwarde as tyme wolde serve. But he in the meane seasone was 
cast in the flete.5 And in tyme of hys endurance there wrytte letters to hys sonne 
that I shulde worke very secreatlye, least any Rumaure shoulde ryse of any 
suche practyses, which myghte by occasion turne hym to further dyspleasure 
Yett at hys comminge owte of the flete he called me to hym, demandinge 
what practyses I had had all that tyme, quarelinge with me sore that nothing was 
browght to passe. But I alleaginge the causes of suche hynderances, his furie 
beinge sumwhat swaged, he began to speake me fayre after thys manner: Mr Eden, 
yf there be any trewth in thys science, I wolde have youe ernestly apply yt, & spare 
no cost. 


Here, I alleaginge that for thaccomplysshement of suche thinges yt was requysite 
to have longe contynewance, And that for the space of almoste one hole yeare, for 


1 Multiplication of gold and silver was declared a felony by statute 5 Hen. IV c. 4, 
and a royal licence was therefore essential. From what follows it 18 clear that this 
was never obtained. 

2Drew out, wasted. 

3Ores. 

4'The polished professional alchemist did not resort to colouring aids of this sort 
in attaining the red mixture necessary to begin the process: cf. the warnings of 
Ripley (Ashmole, p. 153): ‘Some sought in Soote, Dung, Uryne, some in Wyne/Som 
in aterr slyme, for thyng yt ys but one/In Blood, Eggs; Some tyl theyr thryst was 
gone:/Devydyng Elements, and breking many a pott,/Multyplying the sherds but 
yet they hyt it not’. 

5See p. 309, n. 2. 
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lacke of wyne & other hynderances, I hade scarsly fyve monethes to worke, he 
burdened me with a letter that I sente hym, therin promisinge, as he saythe, that 
I coulde make the quinta essentia in halfe A yeare, As in dede I sayd I thowght I 
cowlde, yf yt weare as I toke yt. Wherof also I hade senne by experience À great 
similitude, but yett made I no promesse. Shortly after, he with his hole famelye 
removed from Welbecke to Sypthorpe,! where was no place to worke. And thus 
in maner growinge owt of credit with this science, he gave hys phantasie more to 
the mynes, willinge me for that purpose to translate hym a boke cauled Pyro- 
technia owt of the Italyen tonge into Englysshe. In thys meane tyme was he 
committed to the towre.2 Then within two moneths or ther abowt, hys howsolde 
removed agen to Welbecke, where I, havinge good oportunytie, and thinkinge that 
he wolde as before, at his comminge home, demande what practyses I had taken 
in hand duringe that time, as in dede he dyd afterwarde, I attempted newe 
practyses. But in the meane tyme, a bowte a moneth before his comminge forthe 
of the towre,? I havinge occasion to resorte to hyme to London, for that he had with 
hys letters faulsly burdened mewith A promes to gyve hym two hundereth powndes 
& xx markes rente A yeare for the fyne & rent of A farme wyche nowe goethe for 
seven nobles the yeare. At my fyrst comminge thether to hym into the towre, 
After that he had largely stormed & quareled with me for that I wolde not agre to 
gyve hym for his ferme his owne demaunde, he charged me with falshod and 
untrouthe in that I had not made the quinta essentia accordinge unto his request 
& my promesse. But after he hade rayed a whylle by him selfe, he asked me in 
what other practyses I had traveled. 


Syr, quod I, I have byn doinge with the worke of Raymundus^ cauled Accurtatio, 
entreatinge of the making of the philosophers stone. 


And what have you done therin, quod he. 


Not muche, syr, quod I, but that I have fownde A certen similitude of trewthe in 
sum partes of that worke. 


By godes sowle, quod he, I maye tell that betwene youe & me in secreates I have 
byn marvelously trowbeled in my mynde of you & your doinges least suche 
pratyses might come to light by meanes of sum letters. 


No syr, quod I, I warrant you. Suche thinges were provided for before, for at 
suche tyme as Mr Chaworthe & Mr Rigges, then being appoynted commissioners 
to take an Inventory of your goodes and also serche for your letters, they beinge 
then at Sypthorpe & lyinge there that nyght, there was a secreat messengre sent 
frome Sypthorpe to Welbecke before them with the keye of your Closett there to 
search owt suche letters as myght any weys sownde to your lacke, detryment or 
hynderance. 


1 Whalley had acquired large estates at Welbeck by the dissolution of the abbey 
(Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xiv (1), No. 403 (69)) and at Sibthorpe by the 
surrender of the college (15id., xx (1), No. 1335 (46)). 

2See p. 309, n. 3. 

3 Ibid. 

4Ramon Lull, a 13th-cent. mystic and philosopher widely thought to have been a 
major exponent of alchemy. Much doubt has, however, been cast on this by his 
biographer, and it seems that works on alchemy passing in his name are spurious. 
See E. A. Peers, Ramon Lull (1929) and Frances À. Yates, Jour. Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes, xvii (1954), 131-2. 
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Mary, that was wyselye done, quod he, and therin I commende your discretions 
for I promes you my phantasie was so trowbeled herein, that I durst trust no man, 
but burnte yt when I had donne. 


And thus, my good lorde of Rutlande, I beinge cauled before your honourable 
lordshippe & charged by you upon myne othe & allegiance to declare the trewthe, 
hole trewthe and nothinge but the trewthe of all suche matters as have passed 
between Rychard Whaley and me, my conscience before god beareth wytnes I have 
conceyled no parte of the same, but utteryd the hole secreates of my harte, therwith 
puttinge my hole confidence & affiance in your lordshype that accordinge to your 
promesse of youre honoure yowre lordshype wyll respect myne indempnitie as 
towchinge the premysses,! 


God save the Kinge 


By me Ric Eden 
By me Richard Eden. 


The Appointment of the 1905 Poor Law 


Commisston—a Rejoinder 


Dr. John Brown’s recent assertion that the appointment of the 1905 Poor 
Law Commission has never been satisfactorily explained is correct, but his 
own account tells but half the story, showing merely that Walter Long was 
generally favourable to the idea of such an investigation. This fact is not 
enough in itself, however, to account for the precise timing of the Com- 
mission's appointment in August 1905. To explain this it is necessary to go 
back to the beginning of that year when Long first mooted his proposals for 
dealing with the unemployment problem. 

His scheme included a suggestion that unemployed men set to work under 
the bill’s provisions should be paid wages from local rate monies, and this 
came up against considerable opposition, both from within his own party 
and from powerful conservative vested interests outside parliament. Lord 
Salisbury led the-parliamentary critics, presenting a paper to the cabinet in 
which heargued that the present unemployment situation was not sufficiently 
severe to warrant a measure based on such novel principles.) Outside 
parliament Long’s ideas were attacked by the Charity Organisation Society, 
which saw them as a concession to socialism, and by the wealthy boroughs of 
London’s West End which resented the prospect of being rated in order to 
subsidize operations on behalf of the unemployed in the poor East End 


1 After placing bonds of {£200 to refrain from alchemical practices, Eden was 
allowed to go free (Acts of the P.C. 1552-4, p. 279). 
2]. Brown, ‘The appointment of the 1905 Poor Law Commission’, ante, xlii 
(1969), 239-42. 
3*'The Unemployed’. P.R.O., CAB 37/75. 2 March 1905. 
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districts.! These fears were all increased after the Unemployed Workmen 
Bill’s first reading on 18 April by the widespread labour interpretation of the 
bill as an admission that the state was responsible forthe unemployed. Even 
though Long was transferred to the Irish Office in March 1905 he too was 
alarmed by the meaning labour leaders and M.P.s placed on his measure, for 
when it came up for a second reading on 20 June he accused its supporters of 
associating with it ideas which went further than the government itself was 
prepared to go.3 The hostility of the Conservative back bench was such that 
one paper predicted that ‘happily there is good reason to believe that the 
Government . . . will prudently allow it to drop'.^ Rumours that this was 
in fact the government's intention were soon circulating widely in the labour 
press and may well help to explain the high attendances at the demonstrations 
organized by Keir Hardie to demand the passage of the bill.5 Over 100 
meetings were organized in the provinces and attendances of 15,000 were 
claimed at West Bromwich, 2,000 at Merthyr, and between 8,000 and 12,000 
at Birmingham.® ‘This campaign culminated with a massive demonstration 
in London on g July in which 250 trade union branches and over 2,000. 
unemployed workers took part, although the total effect was ruined by 
torrential rain. 

The Labour Leader claimed, however, that the demonstrations had caused 
the prime minister’s attitude to soften and certainly on 13 July, just after the 
London meeting, Balfour announced that the bill could go through—but 
only if the controversial rate aid clause was removed.’ Thus when Gerald 
Balfour, who had replaced Long at the Local Government Board, introduced 
the revised measure on 22 July, this time as a ten-year experiment, the rate 
aid clause was missing. This split the labour movement and the labour 
M.P.s. Previously only John Burns had opposed the measure. Now he was 
joined by Hardie, Henderson and Shackleton, while Crooks and Broadhurst 
argued that the bill was still worth having.® 

On 31 July Arthur Balfour omitted the Unemployed Workmen Bill from 
a list which, he informed the house of commons, would go through before 
the end of the session. When challenged by Hardie he replied, significantly, 
that the bill’s supporters had shown little enthusiasm for the revised 
version.? His trap, it seems, was sprung. From a position of comparative 


1 Sidney Buxton told Campbell-Bannerman that Long’s ‘difficulty is with his own 
friends, and the richer Metropolitan Boroughs, who do not want to be rated’, 
British Museum, Add. MS. 41238 fo. 8, Campbell-Bannerman Papers, S. Buxton 
to H. Campbell-Bannerman, 16 Jan. 1905. 

2See for example Justice, 22 Apr. 1905; Labour Leader, 28 Apr. 1905; S.D.F., 
Annual Report, 1905, p. 24; I.L.P., Annual Report, 1905, pp. 40-1. 

3Hansard, Parl. Debates, 4th ser., clxvii, cols. 1114-92. 20 June 1905. 

4 Daily Graphic, 21 June 1905. 

5See Eltradion, July 1905, p. 49; Railway Review, 23 June 1905; Justice, 24 June 
1905. 

6 Labour Leader, June-July 1905 passim. 7 Ibid., 2x July 1905. 

8Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 46323, Burns Papers, Diary, 24 July 1905. 

? Hansard, Parl. Debates, 4th ser., cl, cols. 955-1008. 31 July 1905. 
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indifference over the unemployed question he had become alarmed by the 
labour interpretation of the bill, insisted that the rate aid clause be dropped, 
and was now using the resultant labour divisions to justify his abandonment 
of the measure. As one critic put it, he had ‘ridden off on the statement 
that the unemployed question is a kind of hardy annual and that it may be 
dealt with any time’.! But then, just as it seemed that the bill was doomed, 
Manchester, where the unemployed had been in a militant mood all summer, 
was the scene of an ugly riot when unemployed workers obstructed traffic 
and were dispersed by means of repeated police baton charges. Official 
uneasiness reflected itself in the press. Such things, noted one writer, 
happened so rarely in England 

Was it simply coincidence that on 2 August, the day after the Manchester 
riot, the government, in reply to what Beatrice Webb termed 'an evidently 
pre-arranged question’ from a Conservative member, announced the estab- 
lishment of a royal commission to investigate the poor law and the whole 
problem of poverty ?3 Gerald Balfour's statement that the government was 
. now anxious for the Unemployed Workmen Bill to be tried as a three-year 
experiment contrasted strangely with his brother's omission of it on 31 July 
from the list of bills scheduled for completion by the end of the session. By 
7 August the amended bill had passed the Commons, surviving two attempts 
by Hardie to reinstate the rate aid clause, and two days later it had passed the 
Lords as well. 

It was noticeable that government speakers, particularly Arthur Balfour, 
now went to great lengths to make it appear that the royal commission was 
part of a long considered strategy. “I have now to say . . . that, having given 
full consideration to the question, we are of opinion that the time has now 
come when full inquiry . . . ought to be undertaken.'^ But if this was part 
of a long considered strategy why was there no previous mention of the 
commission in Balfour's correspondence, and why was it not until early 
September that he began to consider its composition? The only evidence 
to suggest that the idea had been previously considered by the government 
is that cited by Dr. Brown, and here the matter only arose because the 
suggestion had been made, not by a government member, but by the 
Liberal, Herbert Samuel. If there had been any serious intention of 
appointing a commission why had no mention of it been made to the various 
labour deputations and questioners who had pressed the government 
throughout 1905 for action on the unemployment question? It would 
certainly have provided an extremely convenient way of avoiding awkward 
questions which embarrassed the government—and yet on 9 May Gerald 
Balfour told Hardie that the government had no intention of setting up a 
committee to investigate the working of the poor law.» As late as 26 July 


lc/o Mrs. J. Clay, Buxton Papers, uncatalogued, H. Russell Wakefield to S. 
Buxton, 29 July 1905. 

2 Daily Telegraph, 1 Aug. 1905. 3B. Webb, Our Partnership (1948), p. 317. 

4Hansard, Parl. Debates, 4th ser., cl, col. 1348. 2 Aug. 1905. 

5 Ibid., cxlv, col. 1346. 9 May 1995. 
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the government had stated that the Unemployed Workmen Bill was to 
be a ten-year experiment, although by 2 August this had been reduced to 
three years, the natural corollary of a royal commission whose report could 
reasonably be expected within that time. Thus it seems clear that when 
the Manchester riot took place, indicating labour dissatisfaction with the 
government's alleged betrayal of the unemployed, the Conservative cabinet, 
unwilling to risk antagonizing labour further in an election year and yet also 
unwilling to annoy its own supporters, pushed through an emasculated bill 
devoid of much attraction to labour, hopefully offsetting criticism and fur- 
ther riots by simultaneously appointing a royal commission to suggest the 
possibility of further legislation in the future. 

Contemporaries were in no doubt as to why the commission was set up. 
‘Ministers will hardly deny’, said the Standard, ‘that the Royal Commission 
was an afterthought suggested by the Parliamentary difficulty in which they 
found themselves.’! ‘The Labour Leader had no hesitation in attributing the 
government’s change of heart to the Manchester riot, claiming that Balfour 
had ‘evidently been shaken by events in Manchester’. One trade union 
journal stated that immediately after the riot ‘hon. members suddenly 
developed a great anxiety to pass a Bill which but a short time previously 
they had in their own minds relegated to the house of commons waste paper 
basket'.5 

It has been necessary to go into the history of the progress of the Un- 
employed Workmen Bill in some detail in order to show that the announce- 
ment of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law was simply a tactical 
manoeuvre, rather than the result of any long considered Conservative 
strategy. Walter Long may well have favoured such an inquiry, as Dr. 
Brown suggests, but this hardly seems relevant, particularly as by August 
1905, when the Commission was announced, he had been at the Irish Office 
for some five months. Finally, one wonders if at the back of Arthur Balfour's 
mind was the rather pleasing thought that, barring an electoral miracle, it 
would be a Liberal government which was saddled with the difficult task 
of acting on the Commission's proposals ? 

K. D. BROWN 


The Poor Law Commission and the 1905 
Unemployed Workmen Act 


Dr. K. D. Brown's comment, though interesting, especially on the attitudes 
of the labour movement outside parliament, moves the centre of discussion 
back to where it has previously been—to speculation about the effects of 
outside pressures on government policy and the possible motives of minis- 
ters. In fact there is little disagreement between us over the political events 


1 Standard, 5 Aug. 1905. 2 Labour Leader, 4 Aug. 1905. 
3 Typographical Circular, Sept. 1905, p. 5. 
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of 1905 which form the wider context of the public announcement of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law. There was only a sketchy account of 
them in my original note, since it was a commentary on one document. A 
comprehensive examination of them reinforces rather than modifies my 
explanation of the Commission's establishment. 

The delay between December 1904, when the idea of a commission was 
first mooted, and its public announcement in August 1905 was obviously 
the result of the difficulties encountered by Long's Unemployed Workmen 
Bill. In December the two proposals were linked because an immediate 
measure of relief seemed a necessary prelude to a comprehensive examination 
ofthe whole problem of distress. However, when Long's bill was introduced 
into the Commons it aroused great hostility from his own party. Criticism 
centred on its financial clauses, and after its second reading on 20 June 1905 
it seemed that the government might abandon it entirely. On 10 July the 
prime minister, questioned by Keir Hardie, refused to say when the com- 
mittee stage could be taken. However, on 21 July official amendments were 
presented in the Commons, and during the closing days of the session the 
bill, apparently after some further hesitation by the government, passed 
through parliamentin a modified form. Salisbury's memorandum in March 
is the main surviving evidence of Unionist discontent at the cabinet level. 

This situation only arose because Long's colleagues failed at first to 
realize the nature of the legislation he had in mind. Their attention was 
taken up by the Aliens Bill, which was seen as the major domestic legislation 
of the 1905 session. On 21 January Long described his bill for the prime 
minister's benefit simply as an extension to the other main urban areas of the 
kind of organization which already existed in London. He pointed out that 
his ‘Unemployed Scheme was working well’, and asked permission ‘to 
bring in a Bill stereotyping in legislative form the machinery . . . set up for 
the present emergency and for giving these bodies some small executive 
powers’. In presenting his policy in this way he was unintentionally 
misleading and had lost sight of its wider implications. He had already 
openly told a deputation of M.P.s led by Sidney Buxton that he intended 
to allow the new Distress Committees to levy a compulsory sum on 
the rates. As Buxton wrote to Campbell-Bannerman, ‘It is not realised 


1 British Museum, Add. MS. 49762, Balfour papers, J. S. Sandars to A. J. Balfour, 
22 Dec. 1904; Add. MS. 49763, Sandars to Balfour, 21 Jan. 1905. 

2Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 49763, Sandars to Balfour, 21 Jan. r905. In Dec. 1904 an 
incident had shown Long's unorthodoxy, though Balfour failed to realize its signifi- 
cance. Long suggested that certain areas such as West Ham, where unemployment 
was an especially heavy burden, should be given facilities for obtaining loans or 
direct cash advances at a lower rate of interest than was possible on the open market. 
Balfour was alarmed and wrote to Long that this proposal was so novel, and capable 
of such extension, that the whole work of the Poor Law might be endangered. Long 
replied his enquiry had been tentative and was no longer necessary, but that the 
policy had been sanctioned during the Lancashire cotton famine. (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 49776, Balfour to Long, 23 Dec. 1904, and Long to Balfour, 26 Dec. 
1904-) 
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what a tremendous principle is involved and being accepted without 
a murmur '.1 

To understand Long’s proposals fully, it is necessary to put them in the 
context of earlier unemployment policy. Their basis wasascheme which had . 
operated in London since the autumn, after a conference of the Metropolitan 
Guardians on 14 October 1904 had agreed on a joint effort to deal with the 
growing number out of work. Long had encouraged this co-operation but 
had stated two limitations on action—nothing must weaken the poor law. 
and the government could give no financial help. ‘The outcome was a scheme 
under which joint committees were set up in twenty-seven out of the twenty- 
eight Metropolitan boroughs, composed of representatives of the Councils, 
the Guardians and charitable bodies, which sent members to a Central 
Committee for the whole of London. Their function was to divide appli- 
cants for help into two categories, respectable workmen temporarily un- 
employed and those who could be left to the poor law since their distress was 
chronic, and to recommend the former to the Borough Councils for tem- 
porary employment, to the Central Committee for special relief work under 
its control, and to other prospective employers. The scheme was financed 
by private subscriptions and voluntary contributions from the local authori- 
ties.? In general, there was little new in all this. Since 1886 the Local 
Government Board had periodically encouraged local authorities to provide 
relief work during depressions to absorb the unemployed. The Central 
Committee did little more than take some of this burden from them in 
London. 

The Distress Committees under the 1905 Act had the same duty of 
helping regular workers who had become unemployed. ‘They could set up 
labour exchanges, help men to emigrate or migrate in search of jobs, and 
organize schemes of relief work. Beveridge could therefore describe the 
Act in 1909 simply as ‘a convergence of the existing agencies and methods 
for the relief of distress through want of employment'.? This comment, 
however, ignores the fact that it moved unemployment policy from the local 
to the national level. Moreover, Long initially proposed to finance the 
operations of the Distress Committees by a compulsory levy on the rates. 
It was especially this which seemed such a great departure in policy by the 
state, and aroused such powerful Conservative hostility, for it seemed to 
amount to a national recognition that either work or maintenance should be 
provided for the unemployed. To quieten these fears the bill was eventually 
changed so that the Committees could only use public money to cover normal 
administrative costs, the Act’s duration was limited to three years, and the 
same individual could not be given help under it in two successive years. 
This removed the spectre of men on relief work receiving wages from the 


1Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 41238, Campbell-Bannerman papers, Buxton to Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, 16 Jan. 1905. See also London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Lansbury papers, Box 2, Buxton to George Lansbury, 12 Jan. 1905. 

2W. H. Beveridge, Unemployment, a Problem of Industry (1909), pp. 160-2. 

3 Ibid., p. 164. 
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rates throughout the country, and the Act came fully into force only because 
a fund launched by the queen raised by December £125,000 from private 
donations, on the expenditure of which there were no limitations. 

The Liberal party took little share in the parliamentary controversies 
which surrounded the bill. In January 1905 Campbell-Bannerman con- 
sidered that Long's intentions were satisfactory so far as he could judge 
from Buxton's description of them.! In early 1906 the new Liberal cabinet 
- decided on the need for legislation on unemployment ‘with some of the 

features of the original Bill of last year, [which] will in fact complete the 
measure then passed'.? The pressure of other legislation in fact prevented 

_ this proposal from materializing, but it is clear that most Liberals had no 
- objections to the principles behind Long's original policy.3 The party was 
80 passive in 1905 largely from political calculation. A few Liberal M.P.s 
wanted a positive policy of support for the bill,* but most preferred to let the 
government struggle between pressures from its own supporters and from 
organized labour. 

In contrast the labour movement, as Dr. Brown describes, were from the 
first deeply involved in the controversy. Trade unionists and other leaders 
welcomed Long's proposals enthusiastically, and their ostentatious support 
added to Unionist embarrassment. When the bill was amended many of 
them became bitterly critical. By 1908 when Long came to give evidence 
before the Poor Law Commission, the situation had become even more 
confused through the disrepute into which the Act had fallen among 
expert opinion. It had become plain from the reports of the Distress Com- 
mittees that the machinery which had been intended to help only those who 
were normally in continuous employment, was in fact dealing predominantly 
with casual workers. ‘The Act seemed therefore to do nothing but perpetuate 
the under-employment which was one of the main causes of distress.5 Long 


lAlthorp, Northants, papers of sth Earl Spencer, Campbell-Bannerman to 
Spencer, 24 Jan. 1905. 

2Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 41207, Campbell-Bannerman to Knollys, 13 Feb. 
1906. 

3 Later in rgo6a cabinet committee, of Asquith, Burns, Buxton, Herbert Gladstone 
and Ripon, decided as an alternative to legislation to give the Distress Committees 
an exchequer grant (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 43555, Ripon papers, Buxton to Ripon, 
27 May and 19 Aug. 1906). In 1908 the government continued the Act in force and 
freed the Committees from some of the limitations on their actions, but with the 
proviso that new policies on unemployment were being developed. The Committees 
were allowed to help those who received poor relief during the previous year, and 
give further aid to those who had previously been helped under the Act, but the 
limitation on the expenditure of income from the rates remained (Hansard, Parl. 
Debates, 4th ser., cxciv, col. 1171). Gerald Balfour pointed out to his brother how 
these changes were opposed to what had been the government’s intention in 1905 
(Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 49831, Gerald to Arthur Balfour, 23 Oct. 1908). 

4Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 41217, Herbert Gladstone to Campbell-Bannerman, 
17 Apr. 1905. 

5See, for example, Gerald Balfour's examination before the Commission, Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress, Evidence (with Appendices)... 
relating chiefly to the subject of ‘Unemployment’, [Cd. 5066], p. 2. H.C. (1910). 

[contd. overleaf] 
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had to explain not only an embarrassing episode in his party's record but also 
a policy of which most of his audience were very critical. Inhismemorandum 
to the Commission he chose not surprisingly to emphasize the pressures 
upon the government in 1905: 


for various reasons the difficulty of dealing with the unemployed had become 
more acute—whether there were actually more unemployed people than there 
had been it is difficult to say... but... an increasing number of boards of 
guardians throughout the country were asking for guidance and calling the atten- 
tion of the department to the increasing pressure of the unemployed problem. 
Processions through the streets and various other methods of public appeal led to 
considerable sums of money being subscribed which were really wasted. 


Under cross-examination he gave an even more dramatic picture: 


the methods adopted by the unemployed towards all the authorities, municipal 
and Poor Law, were violent in the extreme, There were crowds besieging the 
offices of the relieving officers and boards of guardians in London, in Leeds, in 
Liverpool, in Manchester, in Birmingham, and all our great cities.! 


This is far too simple a view of the Act’s origins. It ignores in particular 
Long's own desire by the end of 1904 to take positive and immediate 
action, and to transfer to the national level the scheme in London which he 
had been partly instrumental in creating. Nor would the cabinet and Balfour 
have shown such an initial lack of interest if unemployment had been such a 
major question. 

The history of the 1905 Act is extremely important in the development of 
unemployment policy. It also influenced the timing of the announcement 
of a Royal Commission on the Poor Law; and by August 1905 the notion of a 
commission may well have had for the government an additional attraction 
which had been absent in the previous December. There is no direct evi- 
dence, however, that it was intended as a sop to a disillusioned labour 
movement. It is certainly true that its establishment was not itself a con- 
troversial decision. In December 1904, when Long had asked for the post- 
ponement of any action until his own proposals were formulated, he had 
referred toan enquiry as virtually inevitable. The poor law to many observers 
seemed increasingly unable to deal with major social problems because it 
was not flexible enough to discriminate between the various causes of 
poverty and distress. In 1905, for example, Ritchie, who was widely 
regarded as a possible chairman for the Commission, spoke to Lord George 
Hamilton, its eventual chairman, of his reluctance to preside over such a 
difficult enquiry, but added that ‘much [could] be done by classification 
and otherwise to ameliorate the status of those relieved and to sweep away 
methods of administration both antiquated and unfair’.2 Unemployment 


XLVIII, 11. Also Beveridge, p. 172, and C. B. Hawkins, Norwich, a Social Study 
(1910), pp. 173-7. 
1 Royal Commission on the Poor Laws. [Cd. 5066], pp. 58-9. XLVIII, 68-9. 
2Lord George Hamilton, Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 1868 to 
1885 (2 vols., 1917-22), ti. 328-9. 
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was one of the most obvious problems with which the poor law was unable 
to cope. In the period from December 1904 to January 1905 the government 
accepted in principle the need for some new departure in policy; controversy 
was caused by the immediate form which this took. 


J. BROWN 


Historical News 


THE Forty-FouRTH Anglo-American Conference of Historians took place 
at the University of London on Thursday and Friday, 8 and 9 July 1971. 
'T wo general and eight sectional meetings were held either in the Beveridge 
Hall of the Senate House or in the Masaryk Hall at the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies, by kind permission of the School's Director. 
The total enrolment, not counting accompanying relatives, was 440, of 
whom 139 were from the United States of America or from Canada and 
other Commonwealth countries. Professor F. M. L. Thompson (London) 
presided over the opening meeting on ‘Thursday morning, when Professor 
Peter Gay (Yale) gave a lecture on ‘Paradoxes of Modernity, 1890—1914'. 
The closing meeting, over which the Director of the Institute presided, 
was addressed by three speakers, Dr. R. B. Dobson (York), Professor 
A. J. B. Marwick (Open University) and Mr. J. A. Terraine, on the subject 
"Ihe Róles of Film in Regard to History’; Dr. A. N. Frankland (Director 
of the Imperial War Museum), Professor J. A. S. Grenville (Birmingham) 
and Dr. Paul Smith (London) were the chief speakers in the discussion 
which followed. Medieval history was a special theme of the Conference 
and papers were read on this subject by Professor J. C. Holt (Reading) on 
"Ihe Introduction of Knight-Service in England’; by Dr. R. M. Jefis 
(Sheffield) on “The Aftermath of Jack Cade's Rebellion: the Last Years of 
Lancastrian Rule’; by Professor C. H. Lawrence (London) on “The World 
of Adam Marsh’; and by Professor L. H. Butler (St. Andrews) on "The 
Greeks of Rhodes under the Knights of St. John, 1310-1522: Byzantine 
Society under Latin Domination and Turkish Pressure’. ‘There were also 
papers on “Technical Knowledge and ‘Technical Skills in 18th-century 
Europe’ by Professor P. Mathias (Oxford); ‘Quebec, and the Course of 
Canadian History’ by Professor G. O. Rothney (Manitoba) and ‘Represen- 
tative Government and the “Bible Commonwealth" in Early Massachusetts’ 
by Professor G. L. Haskins (Pennsylvania). 

On the Thursday afternoon the Director of the Institute of Historical 
Research and Mrs. Dickens received members of the Conference at a tea 
party in the Macmillan Hall of the Senate House. There were buffet 
lunches on the Thursday and Friday, another tea party on the Friday 
afternoon and the traditional Conference dinner at the Russell Hotel in the 
evening. The Director of the Institute proposed the toast of the members 
of the Conference from overseas and Professor B. D. Henning (Yale) 
responded. The annual exhibition in the Institute of historical works 
published in the United Kingdom during the previous twelve months was 
visited by many members. 

At the business meeting, the Anglo-American Historical Committee 
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reported further discussions concerning a plenary Conference from Tuesday 
to Friday, 4 to 7 July 1972 and proposals for a programme including a 
number of papers on the Enlightenment as a special theme; it was also 
decided that excursions within London should be arranged for Wednesday, 
5 July. 


»* * * * * * 


An evening reception was held at the Senate House on 8 July 1971 to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Institute's foundation. It was 
attended by the Vice-Chancellor and Lady Windeyer. The 270 guests 
ranged from persons (like Sir John Neale and Dr. Esmond de Beer) whose 
membership dated from 1921, to those associated with the Institute only 
during recent years. The Director outlined the early history of the Institute; 
he drew attention to its great growth during the last two decades and 
warmly acknowledged the support given by the Higher Officers of the 
University of London, by the Senate and Court Departments, by the 
Board of Studies in History, and by the numerous holders of seminars 
without whose unselfish services the Institute could not have developed. 
At the reception Mr. A. T. Milne, the retiring Secretary and Librarian, 
received a presentation resulting from the gifts of well over 300 sub- 
scribers in Britain, the United States, Canada and elsewhere. This took 
the form of a colour-television-set and a cheque. In making the presen- 
tation Professor Bindoff recalled various episodes of the early days and paid 
due tribute to the indefatigable work of Mr. Milne in building up the 
Institute during the last quarter of a century. 


»* * * * * * 


The British Museum has recently published a Catalogue of Additions to 
the Manuscripts, 1936-45. It was possible to cover ten years instead of the 
usual five partly because of the reduced intake of manuscripts during the 
war years and partly because separate catalogues will be devoted to two 
great acquisitions of this period: the Ashley Manuscripts (the manuscript 
portions of T. J. Wise's Ashley Library) and the Yates Thompson Manu- 
scripts (said to be the greatest gift of illuminated manuscripts ever received 
by the Museum). The Catalogue is prefaced by a survey under broad 
headings of the more important acquisitions. Many of these are already well 
known, for example, the Lacock Abbey Magna Carta, the building accounts 
for Kirby Muxloe castle and several cartularies. Others supplement collec- 
tions acquired in earlier periods, for example, correspondence and papers 
of the Willes family (employed as official decipherers between 1716 and 
1844), the diplomatic papers of the third earl of Hyndford, a further eighteen 
volumes of Hardwicke papers and a further 100 volumes of papers of Florence 
Nightingale. One acquisition, the Lamb (Melbourne) Papers, although 
presented to the Museum in 1940 and included in this Catalogue, will remain 
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reserved from public use until 1980. The Gladstone Papers are supplemen- 
ted by three volumes of papers of his private secretary, J. A. Godley, 
afterwards Lord Kilbracken. The papers of Gladstone's son Herbert, 
afterwards Lord Gladstone, described as a selection, are contained in I31 
volumes. Several collections concerning colonial or imperial history de- 
serve mention: papers of David Anderson of the East India Company's 
service, Sir Stamford Raffles as lieutenant-governor of Java, George 
Prideaux Harris concerning the early history of Australia and a correspon- 
dence between Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Sir James Brooke, rajah of 
Sarawak. Nineteenth-century Russian diplomacy is the main subject of 
the Jomini-Onu Papers. English dissent is represented by the papers of 
John Hall (1631—1709) of Bradford, Oliver Heywood (d. 1702) of Halifax, 
Philip Henry (1631-96) and Robert Nelson (d. 1715). The Moravian 
Brethren are also well represented. The Catalogue is contained in two 
separate parts, one devoted to descriptions, the other to the index. 


* * * x ae * 


Treasury Officials 1660-1870, by J. C. Sainty, the first volume in a new 
series which is in the course of preparation at the Institute, is in the press. 
The immediate purpose of the series is to provide lists of the officials who 
served in the departments of the central government between the Restor- 
ation and 1870. Each volume will contain a short introduction discussing the 
development of the department with which it is concerned and notes 
explaining the various offices and grades within it as well as lists of appoint- 
ments and an alphabetical list giving details of the periods of service of each 
official. Work on the second volume, Officials of the Secretaries of State 
1660—1782, 18 approaching completion. Other departments to which early 
attention will be directed will include the War Office, the Privy Council, the 
Receipt of the Exchequer and the Board of Trade. 

Two further volumes of Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae have 
appeared, Monastic Cathedrals, 066—1300, compiled by Dr. Diana E. 
Greenway and Chichester Diocese, 1541—1857, by Mrs. Joyce M. Horn. 


" + * * * * 


Special Supplement No. 9 by Fr. A. J. Loomie, Guy Fawkes in Spain, is 
distributed tosubscribers with this present number of the Bulletin. Additional 
copies may be obtained (price £1) from the Publications Secretary at 
the Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, 
London, WCIE 7HU. Grants from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation and from the Isobel Thornley Bequest have made it possible 
to publish this Supplement. 


* * * me * * 


It has been possible to enlarge the present number of the Bulletin with 
the assistance of a grant from the British Academy. 


Historical Manuscripts 


MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by book- 
sellers and auctioneers. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, 
number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers' catalogues by name, date 


of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 
English before 1603. 


Copy of a declaration made by 
Anthony Bek in 1294 setting out the 
terms for the betrothal of Edward II 
and Philippa of Flanders, 31 Oct. 1299. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1419.) 

Account roll of John de Langford, 
usher of the Wardrobe, 1300-1. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1420.) 

Sandale, John de: inventory of goods, 
2 Nov. 1319. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, nO. 1423.) 

Edw. III: agreement with Sir John 
de Langeford, former Constable of 
Carisbrooke castle, for the payment of 
arrears to the present Constable, 24 
May 1341. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, nO. 1424.) 

Richard II: inspeximus of charter 
confirming privileges of priory of St. 
James, Bordeaux, 2 Nov. 1394. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1430.) 

Deeds relating to Fastolf family, 
15th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, no. 1496.) 

Richard, duke of York: letters 
announcing his agreement on a treaty 
between England and Burgundy, 31 
May 1443. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, nO. 1435.) 

Receipt for plate and jewels surren- 
dered by monasteries in Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire and Worcestershire, 27 Feb. 1540. 


(Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1440.) 

Henry VIII: ‘establishment’ show- 
ing revenues assigned to every depart- 
ment of the king's expenditure, 1541—7. 
(Sotheby & Co., 15. iii. 1971, no. 574.) 

Star chamber accounts, 1563. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1672.) 

Legal commonplace book of a late 
16th-cent. justice of the peace. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 26. iv. 1971, no. 387.) 


English after 1603. 


Heraldic collections of Sir Richard 
St. George (d. 1635), Sir Henry St. 
George the elder (1581—1644) and Sir 
Henry St. George the younger (1625- 
1715). (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1971, 
nos. 1606—49.) 

Chaderton, Lawrence, puritan divine 
(d. 1640): letters, papers, etc. (Sotheby 
& Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1412.) 

James I: abstract of the revenue, 
1617. (Sotheby & Co., 15. iii. 1971, 
DO. 575.) 

Letters to the Parker family of 
Yorkshire, with foreign and domestic 
news, including a list of those who voted 
against Strafford’s attainder, 1635-93. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1559.) 

Berry, John: journal of a tour in 
Holland and Brabant, 1649, and diary, 
1656-62. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1971, 
no. 1386.) 

Dering, Sir Edward: proceedings in 
the house of commons, 13 Apr.— 
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9 June 1675. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, no. 1478.) 

Accounts (banking ?) of Henry, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, the earl of 
Nottingham, Lord O'Brien, Sir John 
Marsham and others, 1676-92. 
(Sotheby & Co., 15. iii. 1971, no. 556.) 

Lewes, Thomas, merchant employed 
by the E. India Co.: c. 5o letters and 
papers, 1680-1706. (Sotheby & Co., 
14. Vi. 1971, no. 1484.) 

Bristol: accounts of expenses at 1715 
election. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1971, 
no. 1394.) 


European. 


France: deeds relating to Brignoles, 
1504-35. (Sotheby & Co., x5. iii. 1971, 
no. 547.) 

France. Napoleon I: letters to 
General Alexandre Berthier, 1801-5. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. iv. 1971, nos. 
327-49.) 

Netherlands: account-book of the 
seigneurie of Tamise, 1636—7. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 26. iv. 1971, no. 323.) 

Correspondence of Thomas Hacket 
of North Crawley, Bucks. and Robert 
Langford of Salford, Oxon. and their 
families, 1595-1735. (Sotheby & Co., 
I4. Vl. 1971, nO. 1396.) 

Ches.: confirmation of grants of land 
in Mobberley, Tatton, etc., to Mobber- 
ley priory by Randulph de Blundevill, 
[21206-1217]. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, nO. I415.) 

Cumb. Richard II: letters patent 
confirming the right of Ralph, baron 
of Greystoke to hold a weekly market 
in Greystoke, 27 Feb. 1393. (Sotheby 
& Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1429.) 

Derbys.: court rolls of Bradbury, 
Hognaston, Walton upon Trent, etc., 
1479-1536. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, no. 1476.) 

Derbys.: papers of the Agard and 
Bates families of Foston and Scropton, 
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16th-r7th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 14. 
vi. 1971, nO. 1477.) 

Devon: deeds and accounts of the 
Martyn family of Exeter, 17th cent. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1701.) 

Hants: account roll for the manor of 
Froyle belonging to St. Mary's abbey, 
Winchester, [c. 1200]. (Sotheby & Co., 
14. Vi. 1971, no. 1465.) 

Hants: account roll of St. Cross 
hospital, Winchester, 1410. (Sotheby 
& Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1466.) 

Kent. Eliz. I: letters patent granting 
Shurland House to Sir Edward Hoby, 
15 March 1594. (Sotheby & Co., 14. 
Vi. 1971, NO. 1444.) 

London: agreement between Sir 
Robert Viner and others for an advance 
of £20,000 by Perient Trott and the 
farming of the revenue from fires, 
hearths and stoves, 1667. (Sotheby & 
Co., x4. vi. 1971, no. 564.) 

Mdx.: foundation charter of chantry 
of Walter Shiryngton in chapel of 
St. Margaret, Uxbridge, 1459. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1451.) 

Mdx.: sale of lands at Ealing, 1657. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. iv. 1971, no. 381.) 

Norf.: 32 deeds relating to Stokesby, 
1307-1638. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, NO. 1453.) 

Norf.: churchwardens' accounts of 
East Dereham, 16th—-17th cent. (Sothe- 
by & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1565.) 

Norf.: 49 letters relating to the 
Gawdy family, 1565-1634. (Sotheby 
& Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1564.) 

Norf.: papers relating to Norwich, 
17th-18th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 26. 
iv. 1971, no. 382.) 

Norf.: churchwardens' accounts for 
Terrington St. Clement, 1655-1823. 
(Sotheby & Co., 15. iii. 1971, no. 566.) 

Northants: cartulary of deeds relat- 
ing to Kelmarsh, [15th cent.]. (Sotheby 
& Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1456.) 

Oxford: letter-book of George Wil- 
ton, demy of Magdalen College, 
1578-93. (Sotheby & Co., 26. iv. 1971, 
no. 378.) 
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Salop: pedigree of Mytton family of 
Halston, 1608. (Sotheby & Co., 15. 
iii. 1971, no. 568.) 

Staffs.: letters and papers of the 
Newton family of Bramley hall, Kings 
Bromley, x6th-1gth cent. (Sotheby & 
Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 1669.) 

Suffolk: record of poor relief in 
Blything hundred, 1766—72. (Sotheby 
& Co., 15. iii. 1971, no. 565.) 

Surrey : household books and papers 
of the Carew family of Beddington, 
Isth—18th cent., and manorial accounts 
for lands at Bandon, Biggin, Sutton, 
Wallington, Coulsdon, Banstead, etc., 
1509-1629. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, ROS. 1404—7.) 

Warwicks. : papers of Ferrers family 
of Tamworth Castle, 1475-1784. 
(Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 1971, no. 
1497.) 
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Wilts. : 15 deeds relating to Salisbury, 
1362-1444. (Sotheby & Co., 14. vi. 
1971, NO. 1457.) 


American and Overseas. 


New York: 26 letters and documents 
relating to proceedings in the mayor’s 
court, c. 1710-1780. (Sotheby & Co., 
3. V. 1971, nO. 254.) 

Afron, Mrs. Charles: 8 letters from 
Columbia and Charleston, S. Carolina, 
1863-8. (Sotheby & Co., 3. v. 1971, 
no. 260.) 

Neil, James,  brigadier-general: 
journal of the Indian Mutiny, 1856-7. 
(Sotheby & Co., 3. v. 1971, no. 272.) 

Nicholl, Spencer P. J.: journal 
describing voyage to New Zealand and 
Maori Wars, 1863-4. (Sotheby & Co., 


3. V. 1971, no. 284.) 


Corrigendum 
P. 132,1. 7. For ‘Chichester’ read ‘Chich’ 
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The Tyranny of Richard II 





IN THESUMMER of 1397 Richard II began to tyrannize his people. ‘Thomas Mn 
Walsingham drew this conclusion from his observation of the activities of 
the commissioners who had been sent around England at this time, to raise 
loans for the Crown.! The medieval mind, steeped as it was in Aristotle’s 
analysis of tyranny, believed that the misuse of the property of a subject 
provided the criterion of tyrannical behaviour by a ruler. In the words of 
Sir John Fortescue, ‘When the king ruleth his realm only to his own profit 
and not to the good of his subjects, he is a tyrant'.? Unlike Walsingham, the 
men who drafted the deposition articles of 1399 refrained from accusing 
Richard of behaving tyrannically, although the conduct alleged in one of the 
articles might well pass as a contemporary definition of tyranny: 


bona sic levata non ad commodum et utilitatem Regni Anglie convertendo, set 
ad sui nominis ostentationem et pompam ac vanam gloriam prodige dissipando.? 


Seventeen of the thirty-three deposition articles, moreover, are con- 
cerned with those aspects of Richard's government in the years 1396-99 
which touched upon the possessions of his subjects.4 Mr. Steel has already 
pointed out the importance which men of property attached to the seques- 
tration of the Lancastrian inheritance in 1399 and to the other financial 
exactions which marked Richard's last years. Four aspects of these 
financial exactions merit more attention than they have yet received from 


1 Annales Ricardi Secundi, in F. de Trokelowe et H. de Blaneforde . . . chronica, ed. 
H. T. Riley (R. S., 1866), p. 199 (hereafter referred to as Walsingham, Annales). 
Walsingham also uses the noun tyrannis, p. 223. 

3Sir John Fortescue, Governance of England, ch. 4. Cf. Aristotle, Politics, iti. 7; 
Aquinas, De Regimine Principum, Bk. i, ch. 3; Nicholas of Oresme, De Moneta, ch. 
25; Reginald Peacock, The Repressor, ed. Churchill Babington (R. S., 1860), i. 299. 

® Rot. Parl., iii. 419. The restraint of the composers of the deposition articles may 
be explained by another widely held belief about tyranny, namely that it was shame- 
ful and degrading for free men to live under a tyrant. Nicholas of Oresme described 
those who became habituated to tyranny as living in a condition ‘servili barbara’—of 
slavish barbarism. Henry may have eschewed the word tyrant for fear of offending 
his future subjects. 

‘See nos. 18, 21, 23-4, 26, 28-9, 31-2, 36-9, 41, 43, 45, 48. 

5 A, Steel, Richard II (Cambridge, 1941), p. 249; A. Steel, Receipt of the Exchequer 
(Cambridge, 1954), ch. 3, where he concludes that Richard was more reliable 
financially than his successor. 
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historians: the loans of 1397, the fines for pardon, the blank charters, and— 
because they are inextricably associated with the financial exactions—the 
novel oaths which Richard demanded from his subjects. ‘These exactions 
were essential ingredients both in Richard’s tyranny and in Henry’s success; 
and in a precise comprehension of their nature lies understanding not only of 
Richard’s rule but also of his character. 

The four financial grievances will be dealt with in turn, for the most part 
in the order in which they occurred. In this examination the articles of 
deposition will be strictly interpreted, and supplemented by the records of 
the central government. Since the contemporary chroniclers are more 
notable for their hysteria than for their honesty, their evidence will only be 
used when it can be corroborated from other sources. 


In the first of the deposition articles examined here, Richard is accused of 
having borrowed money from men of the realm whom he provided with 
letters patent guaranteeing repayment by a certain date; but, in spite of this, 
the loans were not repaid by the agreed date. These loans were advanced to 
the king in the late summer of 1397 and, since historians have frequently 
referred to them as forced loans, with the implied suggestion of impropriety 
in the manner of their collection, it is necessary to investigate how they were 
raised.? Until now Walsingham's account of Richard’s methods in collecting 
these loans has been accepted. Commissioners were sent, the chronicler 
says, with letters under the royal seal specifying the sums which were to be 
lent but leaving the names of the lenders to be filled in by the commissioners, 
after they had found out secretly who was in a position to lend money to the 
Crown. Walsingham does not accuse the king of using force and, as 
McFarlane pointed out, ‘what he is really complaining about is the 
efficiency with which the royal commissioners sought out those who could be 
persuaded to lend’. 

There are, in fact, two groups of documents which throw light on the way 
in which this loan was raised: four of the commissioners' reports, and 
several of the sealed indentures whereby individuals promised to lend to the 
Crown.® The reports show that the commissioners were provided with 


1 Rot. Parl., iti. 419. 

2 See, for example, T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval 
England (Manchester, 1928), iv. 37, 47-8. 

? Walsingham, Annales, pp. 199-200. Walsingham’s account of Richard's tyranny, 
which was clearly written after the deposition (see p. 229), appears to be an expanded 
version of the articles of deposition rather than an independent account; see especially 
pP. 234-7. 

3K. B. McFarlane, ‘Loans to the Lancastrian kings: the problem of induce- 
ment’, Cambridge Hist. Journal, ix (1947-9), 54. 

5 Public Record Office, E 101/512/9 (Midlands, damaged); E 34/1B marked 15/43 
(Cambridgeshire, damaged); E 34/1B marked 15/27 (Essex and Hertfordshire); 
E 34/1B/12 (north-east England). Also, possibly, E 101/512/7 (Dorset and Wilt- 
de but much damaged). The indentures are to be found, inter alia, in box 
E 34/1B. 
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letters under the privy seal in which the king asked for a ‘notable’ sum.! 
None of these letters survives, so it is impossible to know whether the 
individual names were written in when the letter was drafted or added by the 
commissioner. Similarly it is impossible to know what necessity the king 
pleaded. When the commissioner delivered the letter he asked for a sealed 
indenture from the recipient promising a loan by a certain date. Some of 
these indentures survive, collected by the sergeants-at-arms John Drax and 
Thomas Wodyngfeld in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire and Durham. Most of 
them were sealed in August and early September 1397 and promise pro- 
duction of the loan by Michaelmas or Christmas of that year. Occasionally 
the indentures promised not to lend but to give. The men of Doncaster, 
for example, claim that they cannot lend a great sum but, instead, will give 
the small sum of eight marks which they deliver to John Drax.? As events 
were to prove, these donors fared best. 

On finishing their work the commissioners drew up lists of all those who 
had received letters of privy seal and of their response. These lists were for 
the information of the Council. From them, and from the indentures, it is 
clear that it was possible to refuse the king's request. John Drax delivered 
forty-six letters and collected only eighteen loans or gifts; the commissioner 
in Essex and Hertfordshire delivered seventy-four letters and collected 
twenty-three promises to lend, twenty refusals and thirty-one equivo- 
cations; the Midlands commissioner delivered thirty-two letters and 
achieved twenty-three promises to lend, and the commissioner in Cam- 
bridgeshire delivered fifteen letters and collected eight promises. In the 
Receipt Rolls there are recorded the names of 220 lenders whose loans 
amounted to just over £22,000.* One hundred and ninety-four lenders 
received letters patent guaranteeing repayment by Easter 1398.* Although 
200 lenders may seem a large number, the evidence of the surviving reports 
suggests that it probably represents success in only one case out of three. 
If the refusal rate was so high, the element of force—if it existed —must 
have been negligible. 

Yet it was not necessarily easy to avoid lending the king money. A good 
excuse was required and much would depend upon the local commissioner. 

1P.R.0., E 34/1B/12. John Drax’s report for north-east England is headed ‘Ces 
sont les noms desous escriptes as queux letteres du privy seale nostre seigneur le Roy 
furent direct dappromter largent al oeps nostre dit seigneur le Roy et per les mains de 
John Drax delivrer cest as savoir’. 

The prior of Royston pleaded that he could only lend 10 marks and not the 
‘notable’ sum for which the king had asked. P.R.O., E 34/1B marked 15/43. 

*P.R.O., E 34/1B/26. See also E 34/1B/20, indenture in which the men of 
Tickhill gave 10 marks instead of lending a larger sum; E 34/1B/19, indenture in 
which the abbot of Riveaulx gave 20 marks instead of lending a larger sum. 

*P.R.O,, Receipt Rolls, E 401/606 (loans on 9 and 22 Aug.); E 401/608 (loans on 
4 and 26 Dec.). 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls 1396-0, pp. 178-82. Fifteen of those who are recorded as having 
received letters patent for repayment of money lent to the Crown do not appear in the 
Receipt Roll entries. Forty-two lenders recorded in the Receipt Roll did not 
receive letters patent. 
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The prior of Newsham was able to plead poverty on the grounds that his 
resources were tied up in rebuilding his cloister and Sir John Stanley 
pleaded an illness which rendered him unable to speak.! These two, like 
.many others, were excused and the commissioner wrote simply ‘nul’ or 
‘n’ad de quoy’ on his report. But if the commissioner did not accept a 
refusal the recalcitrant individual would have to make his excuses before the 
Council.? For the bishop of Durham or the earl of Northumberland, both of 
whom chose to appear before the Council, such an encounter would not 
have appeared too formidable.’ But this threat must have had a galvanizing 
effect upon lesser men, and the Midlands commissioner, who appears most 
frequently to have used it, had the greatest success in raising loans. In one 
case at least, a man who was to appear before the Council ‘pur faire fyn’, 
is recorded as having advanced a loan.* The high rate of accepted refusals 
indicates that the threat of an appearance before the Council was only used 
on those who, the commissioners believed, could well afford to help the 
king. 

But once a prospective lender had sealed an indenture to lend to the 
Crown, the money was not necessarily forthcoming. There are seventy-two 
surviving indentures whereby various loans were promised to Richard. 
Five lenders provided less than they had promised and seventeen failed to 
provide any loan atall. This problem of the man who promised by indenture 
to lend a certain sum and then failed to do so, was later to trouble the 
Lancastrian kings. In 1453 Henry VI sent a letter to a defaulting lender in 
which the recipient is asked why he neither provided the money he had 
promised nor appeared before the Council to explain his default." Just such 
a letter was sent by Richard in April 1398 to the mayor and sheriffs of York 
instructing them to exact payment of various sums of money owed to the 
king by certain individuals ‘by their letters obligatory’. Those who still 
refused to pay were to be imprisoned or appear before the Council.* These 
were tough measures but, in McFarlane's words, ‘in threatening a con- 
tumacious defaulter with penalties, the government can hardly be accused of 
unconstitutional taxation. It had, at least, the right to ask men who broke 
their contracts to explain’. 

This evidence, then, helps to reinforce the arguments of those who have 


1P.R.O., E 34/1B marked 15/43; E 34/1B/17. 

* See case of Mr. Richard Rysshby of yanmak also that of Mr. Richard Wyche of 
Worcester, P.R.O., E 101/512/9. 

*3P.RO,E 34/1B/12. 

«Mr. Richard Rysshby of Warwick, of whom it was noted that ‘ viendra al Councell 
nostre dit Seigneur le Roy pur faire fyn ovesque le Councell avauntdit de.son 
prestement’, finally lent £26 13s. 4d. P.R.O., E 101/512/9, and E 401/606, loan 
recorded 22 Aug. 1397. 

5 McFarlane, ubi supra, p. 60. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls 1396-9, pp. 363-4 dated 3 Apr. 1398. See also further T to 
this effect in June 1398, ibid., p. 368. This procedure was not, as Tout believed, a 
different method of obtaining money but was a continued effort to exact some of the 
loans promised the previous summer (see Chapters, iv. 47). l 
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doubted that such loans to the Crown in the medieval period can properly 
be called 'forced loans'. But the evidence does nothing to reinforce 
McFarlane's conclusion that such loans, if not forced, must have been 
usurious. There is no hint either of force or of usury in the transactions 
reviewed here. The loans of 1397 fit, rather, into that category of non- 
profitable obligatory lending to the Crown which has recently been defined 
by Dr. Harriss, who argues that the subject had an obligation to aid the 
king in a national emergency and could only refuse to do so on a plea of 
insufficient security, poverty or illness. He was not expected to make a 
profit from the king’s plight. In this matter of raising loans Richard did no 
more than his predecessors had done although he may have gone some way 
towards perfecting a procedure which was much in evidence during the 
Lancastrian period.” The deposition article, which significantly makes no 
charge that Richard raised the loans by improper methods, was advisedly 
silent on this matter. Not only was the king's right to raise such loans 
tacitly acknowledged but Henry had no intention of calling into question that 
aspect of the royal prerogative. 

The deposition article does accuse Richard of failing to repay the loans by 
the specified date. McFarlane held that this charge was ‘unsubstantiated’, 
but the evidence does not support his view.? 'l'here were 220 lenders re- 
corded in the Receipt Roll of whom only eight were noted as having ever 
been repaid. Only two men, John Bernard the treasurer of Calais and 
Richard Whittington, were repaid by Easter 1398, the date set for repayment 
in theletters patent. Both these repayments were acts of policy; no English 
king could afford either to starve Calais of money or to alienate his chief 
financier. Richard Whittington's importance to the king can be gauged 
from the fact that he was the only individual Londoner to lend money to 
him between November 1396 and the accession of Henry IV.5 Moreover 
two of the lenders who were repaid received their money after the accession 

1G. L. Harriss, ‘Aids, loans and benevolences’, Hist. Journal, vi (1963), I-19. 

! E.g. Edward III's attempts to raise loans in 1346 and 1347. For Lancastrian 
borrowing see Harriss, ubi supra, pp. 3-4. 

3 McFarlane, ubi supra, p. 54. 

3P.R.O., Receipt Roll, E 401/606, Easter 1397: 

9 Aug. John Scarle, chancery clerk lent {200 os. od. repaid 1 Oct. 1400 


22 Aug. William Grevell (total) £133 6s. 8d. 3 Oct. 1399 
John, abbot of St. Albans 4,66 135. 4d. 27 March 1399 
Abbot of Croyland £66 13s. 4d. 19 Jan. 1398 
Abbot of Bury St. Peter £66 13s. 4d. 10 June 1399 
Richard Whittington £382 2s. 6d. 4 Dec. 1397 

Cal. Pat. Rolls 1396-9, p. 179: 
22 Aug. Abbot of Woburn « £26 13s. 4d. note that he was re- 


paid: no date. 
P.R.O., Receipt Roll, E 401/608, Michaelmas 
1397/8: 
4 Dec. John Bernard, treasurer of Calais £16 138: 4d. 24 Dec. 1397 - 
5 Apart from the loan listed in n. 4 above, Whittington lent to Richard in March 
1397 (£572 8s. 4d.), Dec. 1397 (£666 13s. 4d.), Nov. 1398 (£666 13s. 4d.). For all 
these loans he received either cash or tallies of assignment. 
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of Henry. The six repayments during Richard's reign were therefore 
exceptional and give no ground for supposing, as Mr. Steel does, that they 
reveal on Richard's part a general intention to honour his obligations.! 

In some cases Richard rid himself of the obligation to repay these loans by 
persuading individuals to renounce their claims to repayment. Four men 
from Essex did this in May and June 1398 when the prospect of repayment 
was receding and the need to gain the royal favour increasing.? In June 1399 
the men of Hereford renounced their claim to repayment of their loan of 
£100 in return for a confirmation and exposition of their charter.? The case 
of London is the most outrageous. In 1392 Richard, having taken the 
liberties of the City into his own hands, then restored their charter to the 
citizens in return for a free-will offering of {10,000. But an examination of 
this restored charter on the Patent Roll itself reveals that it was a qualified 
one since it concluded with the phrase ‘until it shall be otherwise ordained 
for them’.4 When the Londoners lent the king 10,000 marks in August 1397 
it was, in fact, the price which they had to pay for a proper restoration of their 
liberties, and in that month the king confirmed their charter in perpetuity. 
The 10,000 marks was as much a gift as the £10,000 of 1392. It is more than 
likely that Richard Whittington, who was mayor of London at the time, 
negotiated these transactions. 

This examination of theloans made to Richard in 1397 has revealed the ac- 
curacy of the deposition article. It does not accuse Richard of having forced 
men to lend to him and there is no evidence to suggest that his methods 
were improper. On the other hand thearticle doesaccuse Richard of failing to 
repay the loans at the agreed date and this charge is completely substantiated. 


The second of the financial ingredients of Richard’s ‘tyranny’, the fines 
for pardon, must now be examined. The two relevant deposition articles 
accuse Richard first, of having made those who rose against the king in 1387/8 
with Gloucester, Arundel and Warwick sue for pardon in spite of his 
promise that they should not have to do so, and secondly, of making those 
who had already bought letters patent of pardon pay a second time before 
they could derive any security from those letters.” 


l Steel, Exchequer, p. 119. 
* P.R.O,, Receipt Roll, E 401/606, Easter 1397: 
22 Aug. ‘Thomas Coggeshale lent £66 13s. 4d. renounced 8 June 1398 


Prior of Dunmowe £13 6s. 8d. 19 June 1398 
Thomas Brichle £66 138. 4d. 20 May 1398 
Men of Braintree L6 138. 4d. 20 May 1398 


3P.R.O. Receipt Roll, E 401/608, loan received on 4 Dec. 1397. Charter dated 23 
June 1399, Cal. Charter Rolls 1341-1417, pp. 282-3. Confirmed by Henry IV 30 Nov. 
1399, ibid., p. 386. See also R. Johnson, The Ancient Customs of the City of Hereford 
(1882), p. 57. This renunciation is not noted in the Receipt Roll but only in the 
Patent Roll. Cal. Pat. Rolls 1396-9, p. 181. There may have been other renuncia- 
tions which were similarly not recorded. 

*Cal. Pat. Rolls 1391—6, p. 173; but it is necessary to look at the original roll, 
P.R.O., C 66/366 m. 31. There is no copy at Guildhall. 

* Rot, Parl., iii. 418, articles 23, 24. 
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The need to sue for charters of pardon arose even before the condem- 
nation of Gloucester, Arundel and Warwick in the parliament at West- 
minster in September 1397. In the chancellor's opening speech to that 
parliament the king declared a general pardon ‘forspris cynqant persones 
queux plerra a Roi nomer et tous ceux qui serront empescher en cest present 
Parlement'.! Adam of Usk who was present at the time records that 
although the Speaker, Sir John Bushy, protested about the secrecy surround- 
ing the fifty excepted persons, yet the king was adamant in his refusal to 
reveal their names.? The result of this was, as Richard had intended, that 
no one felt secure. The first individual charters of pardon were granted in 
October 1397.? The need to sue for such individual charters must have been 
widely known before parliament reassembled at Shrewsbury in January 
1398 for, on the first day of that month, the sheriffs had been ordered 
publicly to proclaim that those seeking such pardons were to do so by 24 
June.‘ When parliament reassembled, therefore, the Commons hoped that 
if they made a sufficiently generous grant of supplies the king would in 
return issue a complete and not a qualified general pardon. But they were to 
be disappointed, for Richard in issuing a general pardon still excepted those 
who had risen against him in 1387/8; these unnamed people were to sue 
for pardons individually.’ Early in June 1398 the Council decided that the 
deadline for seeking pardons should be extended beyond 24 June to 
Michaelmas.9 But the demand for pardons did not stop there. A writ to the 
sheriffs in February 1399 suggests that, not only was the policy of compelling 
individuals to sue for charters of pardon continued, but also that the general 
pardon itself was not permanent; for it was to be ‘extended’ until 
Martinmas 1399.’ Clearly if the general pardon itself was only temporary 
then the need to seek individual charters of pardon became even more 
pressing. Richard was pursuing a policy of calculated insecurity. 

There is clear evidence, therefore, of the need to seek pardons. Can 
substantiation also be found for the charge that Richard made men pay for 
these pardons? The first piece of evidence is a Council minute printed by 
Nicolas. Although it is not dated it can be assigned, on internal evidence, to 
the week beginning 24 September 1397, that is, the last week of the West- 
minster parliament. It was decided at this Council meeting that certain 
‘persones exemptz’ were to be summoned to appear before the Council. 
A copy of the arrangement made between these persons and the Council was 


1 Ibid., p. 347 ; Chronicon Adae de Usk 1377-1481, ed. E. M. Thompson (1904), 
p. 152. 

* Chronicon Adae de Usk, p. 155. There is no reason to believe, as Steel does, that 
Usk has wrongly placed this event (Richard II, p. 242n). Walsingham amalgamates 
the general pardon of Sept. 1397 with that of Jan. 1398, Annales, pp. 224-5. 

* P.R.O., C 67/30 m. 3, 18 Oct. 1397. 

*3P.R.O., C 81/517/11819, writ under privy seal sent from Coventry, 1 Jan. 1398. 

5 Rot. Parl., iii. 359, 369. 

* Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. N. H. Nicolas (Rec. Comm., 
1834—7), i. 81 (hereafter referred to as P.P.C.). Meeting held 4 June 1398. 

? Cal. Close Rolls 1396—9, p. 438: 27 Feb. 1399. 
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to be made for the king. The money obtained from them was to be put in a 
special bag by the treasurer and, if the individual failed to agree with the 
Council, he was to be imprisoned. No one was to be present at Council 
meetings at which this business was transacted except the chancellor, the 
treasurer, the keeper of the privy seal and Sir John Bushy, Sir William 
Bagot and Sir Henry Green.! 

The second piece of evidence reveals this procedure in action. John 
More, a London mercer, was fined 100 marks by the Council in this way for 
having ridden with the condemned lords, contrary to his allegiance. In his 
case, however, the king in April 1398 was moved by pity and pardoned him 
thefine.? Finally there is the evidence, already noted by Mr. Steel, provided 
by a number of entries in the Receipt Rolls of payments made ' de fine facto 
coram consilio’.2 There are only twenty-five such entries in all between 
Michaelmas 1397 when the formula first appears and Richard's deposition. 
Many of these entries clearly have nothing to do with the fines for pardon 
and must represent not so much a part of the 'tyranny' as the generally 
enlarged activity of the Council.4 Some of the fines were, however, clearly 
for association with the Appellants of 1387/8. Thomas fitz Nicole paid 
£100, and a further £ 50 ‘pro mora sua penes Ricardum comitem Arundell’. 
Richard Crowe paid £13 6s. 8d. because he was lately retained by the earl of 
Arundel, and John Corbet, described as ' nuper scutifero ducis Gloucestrie’, 
paid {100 and £33 6s. 8d. The fact that fitz Nicole and Corbet had to pay 


1 P.P.C.,1. 75—6. The document is from British Museum, Cotton MS. Cleopatra 
F.iii fo. 8v. Itis an isolated folio and bears no date. The reference to ‘c’est present 
Parlement’ confines its date either to 17—30 Sept. 1397 (Westminster) or 27-31 Jan. 
1398 (Shrewsbury). It was probably during the former parliament that the meeting 
was held since the Council decided that the King's Bench should next sit on 3 Nov. 
and subsequently in the week beginning 13 Jan. The archbishops were to send writs 
to all churches to pray for the soul of the duke of Gloucester and, since this could not 
be until after his death had been made public, the meeting of the Council must have 
been after 24 Sept. but before 30 Sept. Tout, iv. 35 n. 1, believed this document 
must be dated to late 1398 because of the reference to Lord Cobham’s forfeited 
estates. It 1s true that Lord Cobham was not publicly condemned until 28 Jan. 
1398; yet Richard was already granting away his lands by Oct. 1397: Cal. Pat. Rolls 
1396—9, p. 253. 

1P.R.O., C 81/573/12038, writ under privy seal from Windsor dated 24 Apr. 1398. 
His pardon is on the Pardon Roll, P.R.O., C 67/30 m. 19. John More had been a 
prominent supporter of the ex-mayor John of Northampton. He had been sent to 
Tintagel Castle in 1384 for his law-breaking activities in London on Northampton’s 
behalf but had been pardoned in 1386. He was an M.P. in 1382, 1383; alderman of 
Cordwainer ward, 1382-3; sheriff 1383-4. See R. Bird, The Turbulent London of 
Richard 11 (1949), passim; Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of City of London, 
ed. A. H. Thomas (1932), pp. 109-13. 

3 Steel, Exchequer, p. 118. 

*P.R.O., Receipt Roll, E 401/614, Easter 1399. Thomas Remys paid a fine of 
£166 13s. 4d. and Walter fitz Walter one of £50 on behalf of John Devereux, defunct, 
for his occupation of the spiritualities of Frompton and Newent. 

? P.R.O., Receipt Rolls, E 401/608 (16 Nov. 1397; 18 March 1398); E 401/609 
(13 July 1398); E 401/611 (11 Feb. 1399; 5 March 1399). John Corbet had lands in 
Essex and was described as an esquire of the duke of Gloucester in 1393, Cal. Pat. 
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twice lends colour to the charge that Richard demanded money for pardons a 
second time. It is not surprising that there are so few such entries in the 
Receipt Rolls since the Council had decided that the fines for pardon were to 
be put in a special bag in the possession of the treasurer, thus avoiding the 
normal exchequer procedure. 

Only a dozen or so men were lucky enough to secure that their letters of 
pardon were enrolled on the Patent Rolls; only a favoured few such as Sir 
John Bushy, Sir William Bagot and Sir Henry Green were granted this 
security.! Two supplementary pardon rolls of 1397-9 record the granting of 
pardons to a further 596 people between October 1397 and September 1398, 
for their association with the Appellants.? Richard's purpose in demanding 
that individuals should sue personally for pardon was probably twofold. 
There was a financial motive in that the selling of pardons was profitable and, 
more important than this, by forcing individuals to sue for pardon Richard 
was driving them to acknowledge their guilt. Whereas previously his 
enemies had been hidden, now they were revealed to him. From the lists 
compiled by the Council Richard now knew whom he could terrorize, 
whom he could blackmail and whom he had to fear. 'T'he grant of a charter of 
pardon was not the end of insecurity but its beginning. 

Fines for pardon were not only exacted from individuals. In December 
1397 a commission was appointed to assemble the men of Essex and Hert- 
fordshire in order that they might ‘offer’ Richard the sum of f£2,000.? 
In return for this the men of these two counties were to be pardoned for all 
their treasonable activities before 1 October 1397 and their sheriffs were no 
longer to be accountable at the exchequer for sums which they could not 
levy, that is, bad debts. The two knights for these shires, John Howard and 
Robert Teye, were instructed to return to the Shrewsbury session of parlia- 
ment bearing the consent of the king's lieges in these counties to these 
exactions. ‘This consent was obtained and Essex agreed to pay 2,000 marks 
and Hertfordshire 1,000 marks. À commission was appointed to raise the 
sum in Essex and its members were authorized to compel payment by 
imprisonment or otherwise. The king was to be informed of the names of 
those who refused to contribute.* Although Richard granted letters patent 


Rolls 1391—6, p. 319; Cal. Close Rolls 1392-6, pp. 254, 295. Richard Crowe may be 
the same as the esquire of that name who was retained by Richard x Feb. 1399, 
Cal. Pat, Rolls 1396—9,p. 470. Thomas fitz Nicole was an M.P. for Gloucestershire in 
1393, 1395. He was associated with the earl of Arundel in a land transaction, Cal. 
Close Rolls 1396—9, pp. 72, 84. 

1Cal. Pat. Rolls 1396—9, pp. 272, 280, 282, 317, 331, 341. In at least five further 
cases the chancellor was instructed to issue charters of pardon under the great seal 
which have not been enrolled: see P.R.O., C 81/570/11739, 11745; C 81/579/12649, 
12693; C 81/581/12839. 

* P.R.O., C 67/30 mm. 19, 4, 3; C 67/31 mm. 13, 13v, 12, 4,2 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1396—9, pp. 311—12, dated 20 Dec. 1397. 

iCal. Fine Rolls 1391-0, pp. 250-2, dated 5 Feb. 1398. In the Fine Roll there 
follows the beginning of another similar commission which may have been intended 
for Hertfordshire. 
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exonerating the sheriff of the two counties from his liability to pay ancient 
farms or bad debts, there is no record of any pardon to the men of these 
counties for their part in the events of 1387/8. Moreover, since it was 
customary for the king each year to release sheriffs from their bad debts, 
this did not represent a very real concession.? Between May 1398 and 
January 1399 the men of Essex paid £1602 6s. 8d. into the exchequer, that is, 
£269 in excess of their agreed 2,000 marks. This mistake in the king's 
favour was not acknowledged.? The concession to the sheriff was merely the 
cover for a piece of blatant extortion. 

It may have been the ease with which Richard was able to wring this 

money from the men of Essex which led him to conceive and implement 
the idea of blank charters and the particular persecution of London 
and the sixteen counties nearest to it. The names which he collected of 
those who had sued for pardon may also have confirmed his suspicion 
that the main bulk of support for the Appellants had come from this 
area. 
The accuracy of the deposition articles is again well attested. Richard did 
demand that the associates of the Appellants of 1387/8 should seek in- 
dividual pardons for which they had to pay, and there is evidence that some 
men had to pay twice. Moreover, not only were individuals thus exploited, 
but in at least one case the men of a county had to pay a corporate fine in 
order to be pardoned. 


The third financial aspect of Richard's misgovernment was the use of 
"blank charters'. 'The deposition charge accuses Richard of having com- 
pelled the peoplein seventeen counties to sealletters in which they submitted 
to him as traitors; ‘cuius colore’ he obtained great sums of money. Al- 
though these letters were returned to those who had sealed them, the king 
then made proctors, acting on behalf of all the individuals in those counties, 
seal similar letters.* The deposition charge does not call these letters blank 
charters, but a Commons' petition to Henry during his first parliament, 
together with his assent to it and his consequent writ to the sheriffs, con- 
firms that such letters, whether sealed by individuals or by the proctors, 
could be popularly known as blank charters.’ From this combined evidence 
it is apparent that blank charters were not blank but contained an admission 


1 Cal. Charter Rolls 1341-1427, p. 371, dated 6 Feb. 1398. 

3 See, for example, P.R.O., E 370/143/3 which is a roll of fines made with Crown 
debtors, during Richard’s reign. If the sheriffs were not pardoned their bad debts 
they were usually allowed to pay by instalments. 

3P.R.O., Receipt Roll, E 401/609, Easter 1398, payments made on 13, 21 May, 19, 
20, 22, 26, 27 (two), 28 June, 13 July; Receipt Roll, E 401/611, Michaelmas 1398/9, 
payments made on 21 Oct. and 3o Jan. The official receipt—for only £1333 6s. 8d.— 
is to be found enrolled on roll of receipts, P.R.O., E 364/34 m. 13d. There is no 
record of any payment from the men of Hertfordshire, which may have been used by 
Richard as an excuse in order not to grant the promised pardon. 

* Rot. Parl., iii. 420. 

5 Ibid., pp. 426, 432. Cal. Close Rolls 1399—1402, p. 57. 
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of guilt for treasons, misprisions and evil doings against Richard and a sub- 
mission to his grace which was couched in terms thought to be contrary to 
the estate and liberties of those who had to seal such letters.! 

This charge against Richard is the most elusive; partly because the letters 
1n question were subsequently destroyed and partly because contemporary 
chroniclers used the phrase 'blank charter' with emotional abandon.? 
Fortunately the chronicles can be by-passed, for there remain at least one 
individual blank charter and two of the proctors' blank charters. 

As early as 1396 Richard had begun to demand blank charters from 
individuals, for a copy of such a letter is preserved in the letter book of 
Christ Church Canterbury. This letter, addressed to the king and written 
just after Arundel's translation to the archbishopric, contains a submission 
to the king in abject terms and pledges the persons and goods of the monks 
‘ad beneplacita tanti Regis’. The king in acknowledging this communi- 
cation refers to ‘vos lettres a la blonche chartre'.? Tt may be that the chronic- 
lers’ confusion as to the contents of the blank charters is due to differences of 
wording in the letters from different institutions; but the chronicler who 
wrote that the letters contained the words ‘because that we before this time 
grievously offended your majesty, we give unto you us and all our goods at 
your will’ was probably not far from the mark.* In abbreviated, and less 
tactful, form this was the gist of a blank charter. 

These blank charters were not a direct financial agreement although in 
some cases, at least, they were used as a means of extorting money. In the 
words of one of the Brut continuators, ‘King Richard . . . made and ordained 
blank charters and made them to be sealed of all manner of rich men 
throughout the realm, insomuch that they compelled divers people to set to 
their seals, and this was so for great covetousness'.* A blank charter, there- 
fore, was not so called because it was blank but because it gave the king 


1The counties concerned are described variously as ‘seventeen counties’ and 
‘London and the seventeen counties’. The list in the All Souls letter book (see p. 12, 
n. 5) is London,* Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Southampton, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire,* 
Berkshire,* Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk,* Essex, Hertfordshire* and Middlesex.* The list in the Close Rolls is the 
same but omits the six counties marked with asterisks (see p. 13, n. 3). 

? Annales, p. 236, where Walsingham suggests that the blank charters were to be 
used to facilitate the sale of Calais to the French king. This is, as Steel says, ' im- 
probable’: Richard II, p. 258, n. 1. The second continuator of the Croyland chronicle 
believed that the paper to which the seals were attached was literally blank, Ingulph’s 
Chronicle of the Abbey of Croyland, transld. by H. T. Riley (1854), p. 352. 

* The Letter Books of the Monastery of Christ Church Canterbury, ed. J. B. Sheppard 
(R. S., 1887—9), iii. 48—53. The pledge states ‘ bona quae dictae vestrae Cantuariensis 
Ecclesiae sunt et nostra, quibus in vestris necessitatibus parcere non curabimus, in 
supportacionem tantorum onerum graciosae vestrae offerimus majestati’. Dr. J. 
Palmer first drew my attention to this reference. 

* Eulogium historiarum, ed. F. S. Haydon (R. S., 1858-63), iu. 378-9. 

5The Brut, ed. F. W. D. Brie (E.E.T.S., 1906-8), ii. 356. Continuation C. See 
also Historia Vitae et Regni Ricardi II Anglie Regis, ed. T. Hearne (Oxford, 1729), 
pp. 146-7: ‘ propter pecunias divitiasque colligendas’. 
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carte blanche. 'l'hese blank charters of Richard's reign have no connexion 
with tbe truly blank diplomatic documents with which ambassadors were 
provided from the thirteenth century onwards. 

These individual blank charters were superseded by proctors’ letters or 
blank charters as early as the late summer of 1398.? ‘These proctors acted on 
behalf of persons living in London and the sixteen adjacent counties. Two 
such proctors’ letters are known: from London and from Essex. The 
London letter is preserved in English copies in two chronicles? The 
proctors for the City were Roger Walden, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Robert Braybrook, the bishop of London, Richard Whittington the mayor 
and the two sheriffs John Askham and John Woodcock. On behalf of all the 
citizens they acknowledge their guilt, their need for the king's grace and 
their desire to submit to him in all things. The proctors are further em- 
powered to act on behalf of the citizens in swearing to uphold the acts of the 
Westminster and Shrewsbury parliaments. An original letter, written in 
French, but in otherwise identical terms from the men of Essex, survives 
among the records of Westminster abbey.* In fact only the top half of the 
document remains and it may be that it was ‘destroyed’ by tearing off the 
bottom half to which the seals were attached. It is impossible, therefore, to 
know who were the proctors for Essex. The similarity of wording in the 
London and Essex letters suggests that the only other version of this 
document—that preserved in the All Souls letter book—was the French 
prototype which was drafted, perhaps by Walden, and sent as a model to 
each of the counties.® 

Many chroniclers claim that Richard extracted block sums of money 
from the men of these counties on the grounds that he could not travel 
safely there unless they provided money as surety. Various chroniclers 
mention £1,000 or 1,000 marks as being paid by each county although there 
is no trace of such sums to be found in the Receipt Rolls and the deposition 
articles are vague about the financial aspects of blank charters.’ If such 


1J. Dickinson, ‘Blanks and blank charters in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxvi (1951), 375-87; D. Queller, ‘ Diplomatic blanks i in the 
thirteenth century’, ibid., Ixxx (1965), 476-91. 

? Eulogium Jüstoriarui, p. 378 says that it was after the Nottingham Council that 
the king decided to terrorize London and the 16 counties. This would be after 24 
June 1398; P.P.C., i. 81. Moreover the letters contain no reference to the banish- 
ments at Coventry on 16 Sept., so they were probably drafted before that date. 

3? Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Julius B.i fos. 32v-33v, printed Chronicle of London, ed. 
H. Nicolas (1827), pp. 155-6, note X. Guildhall Library, MS. 3313 fos. 34v-35v, 
printed The Great Chronicle of London, ed. A. H. Thomas and I. D. Thornley (1938), 
PP. 49-50. 

* Westminster Abbey Muniments, no. 12228, see Appendix below. I am grater 
to Miss Barbara Harvey who first drew my attention to this document. 

5 Letter book, All Souls Library, MS. 182 fos. 193v—194, printed M. V. Clarke m 
N. Denholm Young, ‘ Kirkstall Chronicle’, Bull. F. Rylands Libr., xv I), 120-1, 
note D. 

t Walsingham, Annales, p. 234; Eulogium historiarum, p. 578. 

* Chronicle of London, p. 83 states that London paid £1,000 and other shires ‘as 
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fines were paid, Miss Clarke has suggested that their legal basis would be the 
misprision committed by the men of London and the sixteen counties in 
concealing knowledge of treasonable intent: this was punishable at law and 
could be purged by confession and making fine with the king. 

There is evidence that Richard cared greatly about these blank charters 
and took pains to preserve them. In a signet letter written from Wolver- 
hampton on 19 January 1399 he instructed the chancellor to deliver to Roger 
Walden various letters sealed by persons in seventeen counties which were 
at that time in the chancellor's charge.?* A memorandum of 6 February in 
the Close Roll noted that this had been done. It stated that, although the 
original letters sealed by the archbishop, other bishops, the mayor and 
aldermen of London and other men of the realm were now in the arch- 
bishop's keeping, a copy of the petition (or proctors' blank charter) had been 
put into a canvas bag and was in the charge of ‘Thomas Stanley, the keeper of 
the chancery rolls. With this copy had been put several other rolls which 
contained the names of persons living in ten of the sixteen counties con- 
cerned.? The care with which Richard, while preparing for his expedition to 
Ireland, decided how his precious lists of names and blank charters should 
be preserved during his absence, indicates both the importance which he 
attached to them and the increasing unbalance with which he ruled his 
kingdom. 

Blank charters, therefore, were not blank but were couched in terms 
which gave the king carte blanche over the lives and possessions of his 
subjects. The charters were of two kinds; first those from individuals and, 
secondly, the letters from proctors acting on behalf of the Londoners and the 
men of sixteen nearby counties.* The chroniclers claim, and the deposition 
article suggests, that such charters were used as an indirect means of 
extorting money, although there is no clear evidence to substantiate this 
charge. More important to Richard than the financial motive was the 


they might be’. Historia . . . Ricardi II, p. 146 says that the counties paid 1,000 
marks or £1,000 to receive the king's grace. In Annales, p. 235 Walsingham says that 
the sum was large and called ‘Le Plesaunce’ i.e. for recovering the king’s pleasure. 
A list of names, with sums of money written in against each, and headed ‘ pro domino 
rege’, may be an assessment for such a fine, Itis of Ossulton Hundred in Middlesex, 
Westminster Abbey Muniment no. 12356. Between them, 35 men are assessed to 
provide £395 10s. The London loan of £2,000 received in the exchequer 31 Aug. 
1398 may also be such a fine; but it was repaid 9 July 1399; P.R.O., Receipt Roll, 
E 401/609, 614; Issue Roll, E 403/562. 

1Clarke and Denholm Young, ubi supra, p. 113. 

*P.R.O., C 81i/1354/31, letter under signet from Wolverhampton, 19 Jan. 
1399. . 

5 Cal. Close Rolls 1396-9, p. 503. 

å Ingulph's Chronicle, p. 352 states that Braybrook and other prelates met two 
proctors from each of the counties at Bedford. It is possible that Walden and 
Braybrook acted as ‘ official’ proctors for each county. The important role played by 
the bishops is also emphasized by the author of-An English Chronicle of the reigns of 
Richard II... Henry VI, ed. J. S. Davies (Camden Soc., 1856), p. 13. There is no 
other record of such a meeting at Bedford. 
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security which these blank charters represented and the power which they 
gave to him. 


It was this same security, which Richard craved for his person and for his 
acts, which led him to demand oaths from his subjects. Two charges of this 
kind are made against Richard in the deposition articles. First he is accused 
of having made sheriffs swear a new and unaccustomed oath that they would 
obey all writs, even those under the signet, and that they would imprison 
instantly anyone whom they heard speaking ill of the king. Secondly he is 
accused of demanding oaths from hisspiritualand temporal lieges which were 
‘nimium odiosa’. They swore the oaths demanded for fear of death.! 

Other charges against Richard of having chosen unsuitable men as 
sheriffs, of keeping them in office too long and of using them to pack 
parliament, have already been discussed by historians.? This novel oath 
which the sheriff had to swear has not, so far as I am aware, received the 
same attention although there is good evidence to support the charge. Ina 
signet letter of January 1398 Richard instructed the chancellor to issue a 
writ appointing a royal clerk to take the oath of the new sheriff for Shrop- 
shire, Adam Pessale. With this writ the chancellor is to send to the clerk ‘la 
copie de la nouvelle serement par nous iam tarde ordennez et fait en tiel 
cas’. It is unlikely, then, that Adam Pessale was the only sheriff who had to 
swear this new oath. 

The second charge against Richard in the matter of oaths is equally well 
substantiated. It has already been seen that in their blank charters of July 
and August 1398 the proctors representing the men of London and the 
sixteen counties undertook to swear to uphold the acts of the Westminster 
and Shrewsbury parliaments and all ordinances made since then. This, 
however, was not all. Before this, the prelates, lords, knights and burgesses 
who attended those two meetings of parliament had had to swear to maintain 
its acts. When the parliamentary committee met on 19 March 1398 at 
Bristol, the form of oath was enlarged and now included a promise to uphold 
the ordinances made since parliament dispersed but ‘by its authority'.5 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 420, 421. 

3 A. Steel, ‘Sheriffs of Cambs. and Hunts. in reign Richard II’, Proc. Camb. Antiq. 
Soc., xxxvi (1934), 1-34; H. G. Richardson, ‘John of Gaunt and the parliamentary 
representation of Lancashire’, Bull. 7. Rylands Libr., xxii (1938), 175-222. Richard, 
while making his preparations for the Shrewsbury parliament was also busy with the 
appointment of sheriffs: P.R.O., C 81/1354/25, letter under signet in which Richard 
appointed Thomas Daccombe as sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, dated 22 Nov. 1397. 
In another signet letter, damaged, Richard instructed the chancellor to summon 
Lord Dacre to the next parliament and to send a writ to Richard Redeman, the 
sheriff of Cumberland, for a purpose not specified, dated 26 Nov. 1397, from 
Banbury: C 81/1354/24. 

*P.R.O., C 81/1354/27, signet letter 22 Jan. 1398 from Shrewsbury. Richard's 
methods in appointing new sheriffs may be surmised from another signet letter dated 
at Eltham 13 Dec.—probably 1397-—in which the king says that he has received 
complaints about the sheriff of Shropshire, P.R.O. C 81/1355/60. 

t Rot. Parl., iii. 355-6, 359. 5 Ibid., p. 372. 
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After the banishments of Hereford and Norfolk at Coventry on 16 
September 1398 Richard felt the need to demand enlarged pledges from his 
subjects. These new demands for oaths must be distinguished from the 
earlier proctors' blank charters for they were different in kind and this 
difference was recognized by Henry IV himself.t ‘The new mayor of London, 
Dru Barentyn, who was elected on 13 October 1398, swore the oath on 
behalf of the citizens. A copy survives of this oath which includes a pledge, 
not only to uphold the acts of the Westminster and Shrewsbury parliaments, 
but also the judgments and ordinances made at Coventry.? 

The inadequacy of a system whereby some men took oaths on behalf of 
others must have become rapidly apparent to Richard for in January 1399, 
again under his signet, he instructed the chancellor to issue writs to all the 
counties, cities and boroughs of the realm, instructing them to proclaim 
publicly the text of the oaths 'au fin que chescun nostre lige ent purra 
avoir . . . conissance et savoir leffect de les foie et serement quils nous 
ferront de obeir, tenir, mentenir et sustenir les estatuts ordinances estab- 
lissements et 1ugements avauntditz'.? But even this public proclamation did 
not satisfy Richard. On 8 February he sent writs to at least two bishops— 
and most likely to others also—enclosing a copy of the oath which Dru 
Barentyn had sworn and instructing them to obtain in like form the oaths of 
all abbots, priors, deans, archdeacons and other ecclesiastical persons in 
their dioceses and to return a schedule with the names and seals of the persons 
so sworn. A copy of the writ which was sent to the bishop of Norwich is 
preserved in the register of William Curteys, abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, 
but the original writ sent to Richard Medford, the royalist bishop of 
Salisbury, survives, together with his return which is dated 4 June 1399.* 
The list of names and the seals have gone but it 1s interesting that at least 
one bishop complied with Richard's absurd demands. 

When the parliamentary committee met on 18 March 1399 and revoked 
the letters of attorney which had been granted to Hereford, expanded oaths 
were demanded of the committee members to uphold the judgments at 
Coventry.5 On the day after this revocation Richard was even led to forbid 
the bringing of any letters into the country which were contrary to the 


1Cal. Close Rolls 1399-1402, p. 57, writ to sheriffs 30 Nov. 1399, in which Henry 
orders them to destroy (a) blank charters sealed with seals in which subjects in 
London and various counties and cities acknowledged themselves guilty of various 
treasons and misprisions and submitted themselves to the king’s grace; (b) other 
documents, likewise sealed and sent into chancery, in which they gave their bond to 
keep the statutes of the Westminster and Shrewsbury parliaments and all judgments 
and ordinances made at Coventry by authority of parliament. 

1 P.R.O., Ancient Correspondence, S.C. 1/43 no. 20. 

?P.R.O,, C 81/1354/31, signet letter from Wolverhampton 19 Jan. 1399. 

! Clarke and Denholm Young, ubi supra, pp. 119-20, printed from Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 7096 fos. 165v—166; P.R.O., Chancery Miscellanea C 47/19/4 no. ro. 
Dr. R. W. Dunning most kindly drew my attention to this document. 

5 Rot. Parl., iii. 372-3. J. G. Edwards, ‘The parliamentary committee of 1398’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., x1 (1925), 321-3, esp. p. 328 where he states that the last meeting of 
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statutes and ordinances made in the last parliament ‘or by authority there- 
of'.! But, as Richard’s methods become more extreme, so the shadows 
lengthen and tyranny is at its end. Only a month after the bishop of Salis- 
bury had returned into chancery the list of those who had sworn the 
oath to uphold the parliamentary acts and the judgments at Coventry, 
Henry of Lancaster arrived at Ravenspur and Richard’s house of cards 
collapsed. 

The financial and other related exactions practised by Richard in the 
years 1396-9 may be briefly summarized. By August 1396 he had initiated 
the policy of demanding sealed letters, commonly known as blank charters, 
from individuals whereby they submitted themselves and their goods to the 
king’s will. This was a selective policy aimed at the richer sectors of English 
society. A year later, in August 1397, there began the great series of loans 
which yielded about {£20,000 into the exchequer. These loans were not 
improperly raised but, with a few exceptions, they were not repaid. During 
the Westminster parliament in the autumn Richard began to sell charters 
of pardon to those who had been associated with the condemned Appellants. 
The majority of such sales took place in the spring and summer of 1398 
and may have raised as much as £30,000. Later that year Richard, in 
a crooked bid for popularity, returned the blank charters which he had 
obtained from individuals, but only after he had secured proctors’ blank 
charters from London and certain counties whereby all the people living in 
those areas were bound in terms of great subservience to the king. These 
documents may have been accompanied by a fine and they certainly in- 
cluded a pledge to uphold the acts of the Westminster and Shrewsbury 
parliaments as well as other acts considered by the king to have been done 
by its authority. Richard continued to demand oaths from his subjects 
throughout the winter of 1398/9—expanded to include the judgments made 
at Coventry in September 1398—and in February 1399 he decided that the 


this committee was held on 23 Apr. 1399. There is a record of what was probably a 
further meeting of the committee on the following day, 24 Apr. 1399, when the oath 
which had been drafted on 18 March 1398 was taken by Edward, duke of Albemarle, 
Ralph de Neville earl of Westmorland, Thomas de Neville Lord Furnivall, Mr. 
Richard de Holme. Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Cleopatra F. iii fo. 12. The presence of 
Albemarle and Westmorland may be explained by their agreement about the Close of 
Morton in Inglewood Forest on that day, 24 Apr. 1399: Cal. Pat. Rolls 1396-9, 
p. 556. Richard de Holme was admitted as prebend of Holme (attached to 
the York diocese) 15 Nov. 1393, see J. le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 
I300—I541, rev. edn., vi. 56-7. On 16 Nov. 1397 he was described as 'king's 
clerk’ when he was presented to the church of Bishopesburn. Cal. Pat. Rolls 1396—9, 
p. 254. 

iCal. Close Rolls 1396-9, pp. 488—9. This was an expansion of an earlier writ of 
16 March 1398, whereby all letters addressed to great men of the realm were to be 
opened and shown to the mayor of the port concerned ; ibid., p. 288. 

* From the evidence of the cost of pardons (see p. 8 above) it can be estimated that 
the cheapest pardon cost £13 6s. 8d. and the average cost was nearly £jxoo. It is a 
Eu estimate, therefore, to reckon that the 600 pardons were sold for £50 
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general pardon, previously granted, was to be terminable. Thus Richard 
proclaimed his untrustworthiness and, in the oft reiterated words of the 
deposition articles, ‘quamplures . . . de Regno regem reputant infidelem . 

From a study of the roll of Henry's first parliament two things at least are 
clear.. In the first place Henry and his chosen advisers either did not need, or 
did not deign, to stoop to fabricating Richard's crimes. Almost all the 
charges which have been examined can be substantiated from the remaining 
government records. The gravamina are, therefore, a useful starting point 
for an examination of Richard's 'tyranny' and the more extravagant 
chronicle accounts of forced loans and truly blank charters must be treated 
with circumspection. In the second place Henry's response to the petitions 
for redress, arising from Richard's misgovernment, reveals that financial 
pressure which was to mould all later Lancastrian policy. The new king 
freely ordered that the blank charters and the sealed pledges to observe the 
various statutes should be publicly destroyed.! Such magnanimity cost 
Henry nothing and, in any case, the acts of this parliament had rendered 
such documents worthless. Moreover Henry confirmed Richard's grants of 
pardon but in the case of the fines and the loans, his response was equivocal ; 
he would be advised. In fact only two of the 200 loans were noted as having 
been repaid by Henry after his accession and there is no evidence to suggest 
that those who had paid fines for pardon ever recovered their money. The 
new king could not afford to make repayments on the scale of Richard's 
exactions, and the disillusionment of men of property with the Lancastrian 
revolution came very quickly. 

It remains to ponder Richard's motives. The desire for revenge was no 
doubt there: no doubt also the removal of the restraining hands of Anne of 
Bohemia and John of Gaunt played its part. But in these years he surely 
does not appear either as Mr. Steel's schizophrenic or as Professor Gal- 
braith's calculating exponent of the royal prerogative.? Richard’s 
measures were too extreme to be the work of policy, too well organized to be 
the acts of a madman. Throughout his actions there runs the constant 
demand for lists of names; of those who had lent money and of those who 
had refused to lend; of those who came before the Council to seek pardons; 
of those who refused to contribute to the Essex fine; and of those who had 
sworn the required oaths. Richard needed to know who were his friends and 
who were his enemies because he was afraid. The demands for money, the 
intimidation of individuals before the Council, the calculated insecurity, the 
persecution of certain counties, the absurd oaths, the secret and furtive use 
of the signet, the peripatetic journeys, the building up of the Chester guard 
marked with the badge of the White Hart, the dismissal of parliament, the 
banishments at Coventry and the manipulations of local government—all 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 426, 432; Cal. Close Rolls 1399-1402, p. 57. Many of these 
documents were burnt in Cheapside on 6 Feb. 1399: Three Fifteenth Century 
Chronicles, ed. Y. Gairdner (Camden Soc., new ser., xxviii), Lambeth MS. 306 p. 52. 

*Steel, Richard II; V. H. Galbraith, ‘A new life of Richard II’, History, xxvi 
(1942), 223-39. 
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these are the acts of a man who was afraid; of a king, frightened into 
tyranny.! When confronted by the hostility of his subjects Richard tried, 
not to conciliate them, but to trample them underfoot, and, while he thus 
intimidated, milked and insulted his subjects and gave them increasing 
cause to hate and misunderstand him, he was vainly trying to hide from 
himself the fact that he was at their mercy. 


CAROLINE M. BARRON 


APPENDIX 


Westminster Abbey Muniments 122261 

A nostre tresexcellent tresredoute tressoverain et tresgracious seigneur le Roi, 
treshumblement supplient vos treshumbles espiritelx et temporelx gentils et 
communes de vostre contee d'Essex que come tresgrandes et dolorouse malices 
mesprisions et malveises coniecturacions dascuns et des plusours du dit contee 
eient estee procures faits et perpetres a vostre maieste roiale a tresgrante et 
perpetuele confusion et reprove de tous les inhabitants du dit contee sibien 
innocents come des autres, qui pur lour dimerites ont deservis punissement assez 
cruel si la treshaute benignite de vous nostre tresredoute seigneur, replenie de 
toute grace, vorroit proceder envers eux solonc lour dimerites, ont deserviz 
destruction et nemy sans tresgrantes causes de multitude de vostre poeple 
infinite. Y please a vostre tresexcellent et tresredoute maieste ro1ale consderier la 
tresgrante repentance de vos ditz lieges et lour tresardent desir qils ont d'amendier, 
redresser et en tout maner solonc lour petits poairs reformer de tout come ce 
pourra ascunement estre possible lour excessies, folies desusnomez, lour recevier a 
mercie et grace et de la habuntante fontaigne du grace dont vous ad endewe luy 
toutpuissant Roi exemplair de tout mercie et grace, pardonier entierment et du 
coer tout qanque devers eux ad en lour defautes conceu vostre tresexcellent 
maieste rojale avantdite. Et lour voillent vos ditz treshumbles lieges sousmettre 
et lour soursmettent de fet de faire portier et obeier tout qanque poura ascunement 
plere a mesme vostre mageste per les causes desusdites. Et enoutre supplient vos 
dites treshumbles lieges qils pourent estre receuz per les plus suffiseants du dit 
contee, a quele nombre que vostre treshaute maieste vorra devisier en nomier de 
eux et de tous vos lieges du dit contee, a iurer loialment [garder, observer, luer et 
maintenir a trestoutz leur poers, sanz fraude] ou mal engin touts les estatuts 
establissements . . . 


Paper, Measurement 30 x 11 cm. 

Torn at bottom edge. 

Inscribed crossways on verso, in contemporary hand, '... tempore Regis 
Ricardi IT’. 


! Walsingham, Annales, pp. 238, 248, mentions Richard's fear; also Historia... 
Ricardi II, pp. 146—7, ‘Consilium enim dabant Regi quidam susurrones, sibi 
adhaerentes, quod, si aurum sufficiens adipisci potuisset, nihil vereretur aut timeret 
de suis inimicis, set, e contra, omnes eum timerent, et cuncta sibi prospera contin- 
gerent.’ 

^T am most grateful to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey for per- 
mission to print this document and to Professor F. R. H. Du Boulay for help in 
transcribing it. 


Sir Thomas More 
and the Opposition to Henry VIII 


IN considering T'homas More, few historians seem able to forget the end of 
thestory. That More died a victim of Henry VIII, a martyr to his conscience, 
and a defender of the papal supremacy is, of course, perfectly true, but it is 
exceedingly rash to suppose that his whole life, or even the last few years of it, 
was simply a preparation for the tragic outcome. From about the middle of 
1532 More certainly lived in a retirement in which he meant to prepare him- 
self for his death, though not necessarily for one by violence; and from 
April 1534 he was in the Tower and knew what the end must be. But before 
that he had spent two and a balf years of his life as lord chancellor, the king's 
highest officer and a leading member of the royal Council, at a time when 
Henry was manifestly striving for purposes that More detested. How could 
he justify holding office atall? What line did he take over the politics of those 
years? This part of his life occupies amazingly little space in the standard 
accounts. 

More's acceptance of the chancellorship has been a stumbling block to his 
biographers. On Wolsey's fall it was clear to all men 1n high places that the 
king's infatuation for Anne Boleyn was about to unleash drastic events, full 
of danger for the Church and likely to produce bitter clashes between the 
regnum and the sacerdotium.* More had already made it plain that he thought 
the Aragon marriage valid and would not be able to support Henry's 
endeavours to have it annulled. Yet he took office. Bridgett supposed that 
he did not do so until he had made sure of respect for his scruples of con- 
science,’ and even Chambers suggested that he obtained some sort of 
promise before the appointment.* However, according to More himself, 
the king did not explicitly grant him liberty to dissent on the issue of the 
Divorce until after he had made him chancellor,? and this is also what 
Roper understood to be the truth.* There is no evidence at all that More 
had such a promise in his pocket when he became chancellor; as far as we 


1Reprinted with slight editorial changes from Moreana: Bulletin Thomas More, 
xv—xvi (Festschrift E. F. Rogers), 285 ff., by kind permission of the editor, Father 
Germain Marc'hadour (29 rue Volney, 49 Angers, France). 

*R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (1935), p. 236, is right to say: ‘More knew quite 
well what was coming '. 

VT. E. Bridgett, Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More (1891), p. 225. 

* Chambers, p. 236. 

5 St Thomas More: Selected Letters, ed. E. F. Rogers (New Haven, 1961), p. 209. 
(Cited as More: Selected Letters.) 

*Wiliam Roper, The Life of Sir Thomas More, in Two Early Tudor Lives, ed. 
R. S. Sylvester and D. P. Harding (New Haven, 1962), p. 224. 
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know, he entered office aware that he would still be called upon to involve 
himself in the burning question of the day. 

That the decision to accept was not an easy one seems likely. Harpsfield, 
from whom the tradition of More's reluctance to take the great seal derives, 
offers no evidence, and Roper gives no hint of it. Since Roper was living 
in More's household at the time, his silence should perhaps carry more 
weight than William Rastell’s later recollection that More refused, made the 
king angry, and then was much laboured to; still, the story may be true, 
being not improbable in itself, though one should be a little more careful of 
Rastell’s fragmentary notes than scholars have been. From More himself 
we have only the short letter in which he told Erasmus what had happened; 
this does contain a possible hint that he was submitting to pressure.? But, 
as we shall see, other phrases in the letter are more interesting. Hall knew 
that the succession to Wolsey caused a good deal of difficulty; long dis- 
cussions in Council turned on the choice of a layman, and in the end More 
was appointed.* But if there were difficulties it 1s too simple and hardly 
necessary to suppose that they were caused by More's inclination to refuse. 
If the great seal was on no account to go to a spiritual man, as Hall heard, 
More was the obvious man to choose: a trained lawyer, a man of European 
reputation and wide experience of affairs, chancellor of the Duchy and for 
several years one of the king's most intimate councillors, Erasmus under- 
stood that even Wolsey, who feared and hated More, regarded him as the 
only man in the kingdom fit for the office. Yet to appoint at this juncture a 
man who had already declared his opposition to the Divorce must surely 
have given Henry pause and troubled the Council. The obviously qualified 
man was also politically one of the least suitable, whether he wanted the 
appointment or not. 

In the end, the king decided to take the risk, and More decided to submit 
to the royal pressure. What had either of them in mind ? Very likely, as has 
often enough been suggested, Henry hoped to convert an opponent into a 
very useful ally ; the king had a high opinion of his powers of persuasion and a 
low one of people's consciences, a subject on which he was something of an 
expert. As for More, historians have produced various conjectures: he 
thought he could be useful to the causes he valued;* he came in on a wave 


1 Nicholas Harpsfield, The Life and Death of Sir Thomas More, ed. E. V. Hitchcock 
and R. W. Chambers (E.E.T.S., 1932), p. 51. Roper (p. 219) mentions only More's 
forma] disabling speech, after the appointment was in effect settled. 

i"|he Rastell Fragments’ (printed in Harpsfield), p. 222. The material in 
the fragments was collected for a life of Fisher and deals only incidentally with 
More, 

? Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P. S. Allen et al., viii. 204: ‘Ego me 
rebus accommodo...’. (Cited as Allen.) 

*Edward Hall, The Union of the two Noble and Illustre Famelies of York and 
Lancastre, ed. H. Ellis (1809), p. 761. 

5 Allen, x. 156, 180. 

*E.g., A. Cecil, A Portrait of Thomas More, Scholar, Statesman, Saint (1937), 
p. 301. 
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of Erasmian rejoicing at the prospect of serious reform in the Church;! he 
meant to confine himself to the professional judicial duties of a lord chan- 
cellor;? he had no choice because, once he had entered the royal service, he 
was bound to accept whatever was offered.? This last is not true; from 
Erasmus and More himself downward, contemporaries clearly supposed 
that though actual refusal might be difficult it was not impossible. The third 
explanation reveals some misunderstanding of what the professional 
duties of the king’s leading officer and councillor were; no Tudor lord 
chancellor, presiding in chancery, star chamber and house of lords, and 
prominent at the council table, could have thought of confining himself to 
the hearing of pleas. Incidentally, it is worth notice that except for a few 
anecdotes of Roper's nothing is so far known about More's much-praised 
work in the chancery. 

That leaves the first two explanations. Dr. McConica rather overstates 
his case for an ‘Erasmian’ domination of Henry VIII’s policy in the years 
after Wolsey's fall; writings are not the same thing as actions, and the things 
done rather than dreamed of reflect a popular anticlericalism diplomatically 
exploited by the king's policy much more than they embody a humanist 
reform programme. But that Erasmus himself was pleased to see his friend 
in the place of power is true enough, and it would indeed have been odd if 
More had not expected the office to enable him to exercise some influence on 
the course of events. Itis worth remembering that Chapuys' first reaction 
to the news of the appointment was to rejoice because this ‘upright and 
learned man’ was also reckoned ‘a good servant of the Queen’ (Catherine).* 
And what did More tell Erasmus? 'That he would energetically endeavour 
to fulfil the excessive hopes entertained by the king of his unworthy self, 
with all the faith and readiness at his disposal. Common form perhaps, or 
else a hint essentially ironic, in the More manner, in its implications: the 
king was not the only man to entertain hopes of More. 

If More’s part in the years 1529-32 is to be understood, two particular 
problems need to be investigated: his attitude to heresy and his relations 
with the Reformation Parliament. Between them, they illumine More’s own 
view of the political circumstances of the day—the action these demanded 
and the way in which they could be exploited. 

It is necessary to be very clear about More’s reaction to the changes in 
religion which he saw all around him. No doubt, the more scurrilous 
stories of his personal ill-treatment of accused heretics have been properly 
buried,® but that is not to make him into a tolerant liberal. ‘Tolerance he 


1J. K. McConica, English Humanists and Reformation Politics (Oxford, 1965), 
ch. 5. 
1 C. Hollis, Sir Thomas More (1934), p. 157. 

3 Chambers, p. 236. 

å Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, ed. J. S. 
Brewer, J. Gairdner, R. H. Brodie (1869-1932), iv, no. 6026. (Cited as LP.) 

5 Allen, viii. 294. 

* E.g. Chambers, pp. 274 ff. 
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would have abominated as treason to God; it was one of his objections to 
Wolsey that the cardinal had ignored the dangers to the faith.! All the evi- 
dence goes to show that More hated heresy with a real, even an exceptional, 
passion. *Oditille', wrote Erasmus in 1532, explaining More to one who did 
not know him, 'seditiosa dogmata’; of that he had never made any secret.” 
To Hall’s parenthetical disgust, he ‘leaned much to the spiritual men's part 
in all causes'.? Even the lette in which More told Erasmus of his resigna- 
tion goes out of its way to larment the spread of the new sects.* Rastell 
recalled, perhaps correctly, that the more energetic pursuit of heretical 
teaching after 1531 resulted from representations made by More and the 
bishops.5 While Dr. McConica's Erasmian humanists were busy bringing 
out works calling for reform in the Church, More got ever more deeply into 
his controversy with ‘Tyndale in which he increasingly defended a total 
orthodoxy. The More of the early fifteen-thirties can hardly any longer be 
called an Erasmian, and Dr. McConica cannot in fact link him with the 
activities of the ‘party’ he has tried to document. The More of the Con- 
futation may still be able to see, as the author of Utopia so clearly did, that 
not all is well with the old Church, but he is desperately certain that, as 
things are, reform can lead only to destruction and must be resisted. 'T'he 
only humanist in high places disappointed not only the king's hopes but also 
those of the Christian humanists. 

It would surely have been strange if a man so aware of the pressing 
dangers of heresy had not used his high office to prevent disaster. Of course, 
he could not himself try heretics, a matter for the courts Christian; 
Chambers's argument that no heretics were burned in the diocese of 
London while More had influence appears to me irrelevant to an assessment 
of More's actions, and Erasmus was even more off the beam when he 
praised More for not condemning anyone to death for religion. No lord 
chancellor has ever had the opportunity of pronouncing the death sentence 
on anyone.” However, he could arrest men, investigate their opinions, and 
hold them for trial by the spiritual arm; and this he seems to have done, even 
by his own admission, to a degree quite unknown among the king's lay 
councillors before or after. Perhaps a little more credence should be given 
than has of late been fashionable to the reports which reached Erasmus that 
More’s successor was releasing numbers of ‘Lutherans’ imprisoned by his 
predecessor. The numbers varied—forty perhaps, or only twenty—and 
rumours are not evidence. Yet there is evidence of More's determined 
persecution of heretics which has been too lightly written off. Thus a 


1More’s attack on Wolsey (Hall, p. 764) included references to ‘new enormities’ 
among the people for which no law had been made, a conventional term of the time 
for divagations in religion. 

2 Allen, x. 138. 3 Hall, p. 771. 

* Allen, x. 33-4. 5 Harpsfield, p. 223. 

8 Chambers, pp. 279 ff.; Allen, x. 138. 

?* Quum habeat ius occidendi’, said Erasmus; but More had no such right. 

8 Allen, x. 116, 135, 180. 
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London merchant, ‘Thomas Patmer, was in 1531 imprisoned by the bishop 
of London, and when his servant, John Stanton, tried to raise the matter in 
parliament, More (he claimed) intervened to attack him with false accusa- 
tions as a favourer of heresy.! Patmer, no doubt, was no victim of More's; 
Stanton did not assert anything like that, and if Audley released imprisoned 
heretics in 1532 Patmer would not appear to have been among them.? 
What matters is that More automatically sprang to the defence of the 
bishop’s action and assumed the petitioner to be a tainted heretic. 

There is also the case of John Field whose petition to Audley and the 
council was first unearthed and used by Froude.? Field claimed to have 
been detained by More at Chelsea for eighteen days from 7 January 1530, 
securing his release only after he had bound himself to appear in the star 
chamber on Candlemas next. The outcome of that appearance was more 
than two years in the Fleet, in conditions of special hardship, without trial or 
knowledge of why he was held. On Palm Sunday (24 March) 1532 he was 
‘under our said sovereign’s commandment and Sir Thomas More’s’ 
transferred to the Marshalsea, the officers of the Fleet having first robbed 
him of his money—as they said, to obtain their fees. In the Marshalsea he 
“fell sick of the house sickness’ and on Whit Monday (20 May) was ‘carried 
out on* four men’s backs’ with more loss of money to the keeper there. 
However, he recovered, which fact came to More’s ears. Although More 
‘went out of his said office of the chancellorship about the time your 
bedeman was carried out of prison’, he made it his business through the 
services of the bishops of Winchester and London (‘as your bedeman 
heard say’) to persuade the duke of Norfolk to have Field put back in gaol. 
He was again released in October, on sureties, and for a year had been giving 
attendance every day of every term, as his bond demanded. Now he asked 
for his discharge and the restoration of his lost property. As happens so 
often in the records of this time, nothing else is known of this case.? But the 


1LP v, no. 982. 

3 LP vi, no. 573. 

3Public Record Office, S.P. 1/78/246—7: cf. J. A. Froude, History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada (12 vols., 1872), 1. 556-9. 
Froude's transcript contains his usual quota of unimportant errors. 

* MS: of. 

* Both LP and A. I. Taft, in his edition of the Apologye of Syr Thomas More 
Knyght (E.E.T.S., 1930), pp. 328 ff., identify this John Field with one who petitioned 
Cromwell in Nov. 1536 (or a later year) for his release (LP xi, no. 1164). But even if 
the two Fields are the same man, the later imprisonment cannot be linked with the 
former. Field then spoke of having spent nearly three years in the Counter: i.e. at 
some point he must have been newly jailed, and in a different prison, since on the 
earlier occasion he was certainly free for a year from Oct. 1532. The second petition 
deals manifestly with some non-religious offence; the first, despite 'l'aft's unconvinc- 
ing doubts, concerned a point of the faith since Field’s books were investigated. The 
tone of the second petition, acknowledging that ‘such grievous complaint is made 
against me that they to whom God has given authority to punish offences may no 
less do of justice than keep me in prison until the time of judgment', is very different 
from that of the first. If only one John Field (a common enough name) is involved in 
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ease with which it has been brushed aside will hardly do. The circumstantial 
detail, the absence of any explicit animus against More (a fallen minister and 
easy target), the accurate dating of More's resignation, and the care taken to 
qualify one detail which the petitioner could know only by hearsay, all carry 
a good deal of conviction. 

Against this, it has been urged that More himself answered all such 
charges when he spoke, in the Apology, of accusers who had been investi- 
gated by the king's council and found to be liars.!. But should More's word 
be taken without question on points like these? However truthful a man 
he may have been, he could surely have been mistaken. Unfortunately there 
is no evidence except his word that charges of this kind were after his fall 
dismissed in the manner related by him, and what he himself has to say is 
less straightforward than his apologists have supposed. He mentions one 
accuser by name, Thomas Phillips, and what he offers in his own defence is 
surely a trifle peculiar. Phillips, he says, had strongly reminded him of 
Richard Hunne (some sixteen years earlier), and because he feared another 
suicide in the bishop's prison with all the consequences that he remembered 
from 1514 he had transferred him to the Tower, not the proper place for 
suspected heretics.? At its best, such action was irregular and unwise. But, 
More claims, the king had investigated the charge and absolved his late 
chancellor, telling Phillips he had been lucky to get away with so little. If this 
is true, it is a case of hard words breaking no bones: Phillips did well for 
himself thereafter and 1s found in 1538 as a gaoler in the Tower who con- 
verted Sir Nicholas Carew on the eve of his execution by introducing him to 
the Bible in English.* Clearly he was a heretic; clearly he was troubled by 
More’s personal intervention; clearly he was liberated after More’s de- 
parture from the scene. As for Field, the supposition that More had dealt 
with his accusation, too, will not do. More does not mention him by name, 
and what he has to say about unnamed accusers does not fit the case. The 
investigations of this clamour which, he says, resulted in sharp rebukes for 
the accusers dealt (according to More’s explicit assertion) with complaints 
against the bishops and not against himself. But Field said nothing of 
bishops and confined his attack to the late lord chancellor. John Foxe may 
have collected too many exaggerated stories of More’s doings, but he was 
right enough in his assessment of the chancellor’s share in the seeking 
out of heresy. 

Indeed, it would be quite wrong to ‘acquit’ More of action against 


these two cases he may be thought accident-prone, but his later troubles are 
quite clearly distinct from his earlier and cannot be used, as Taft tries to do, to explain 
therm away. 

1 Bridgett, p. 270; Chambers, p. 277. 

*The Workes of Sir Thomas More, Knyght ... written by him in the Englysh tonge 
(London, 1557), pp. 905-6. The danger of suicide was the greater because a cousin 
of Phillips's called Holy John had drowned himself in a well when accused of heresy! 

? Hall, p. 827. Taft, who discussed Phillips’s case in his edition of the Apologye 
(pp. 320 ff.), missed this revealing point. 
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heresy: he thought it his duty to use his place in the defence of the true 
religion. If Field may be trusted—and the weight of probability is in his 
favour—More went a very long way in his pursuit of suspects. Allthisagrees 
well with his known beliefs and his frequent bitter words. There is every 
reason to think that among the purposes he hoped to fulfil when he accepted 
office he put high the protection of the Church against its heretical enemies. 

In this, however, he was not at all out of step with the official policy of 
those years. At the time, in fact, both king and Commons repeatedly 
demonstrated their orthodoxy in order to rebut the charge that their actions 
against clergy and pope were equal to heresy.! More was more zealous and 
almost certainly more sincere than most, but as an enemy of heresy he had, 
- during his years as chancellor, nothing to apprehend from king or Council. 
Matters stood differently when it came to the defence of the Church against 
political attack, to the cause of the Divorce and the powers of the papacy. 
On all these, we know, Thomas More entirely disliked the progress of 
Henry’s policy; but did he confine his disagreement to the privacy of his own 
mind or even to mere expressions of views ? 

More’s recorded official actions in the parliament, where events took place, 
are both few and unexceptionable: not so few as to hide his standing in the 
government, but sufficiently unexceptionable to have troubled the hagio- 
graphers. ‘Thus he opened the proceedings of the 1529 session with his 
notorious attack on Wolsey, and whether one thinks (improbably) that he 
was here ‘preaching to Henry VIIT',? or (as is much more likely) ‘that he 
spoke for all who were sympathetic with the need for reform? it is clear that 
he was crossing official t’s, not official lines. Attacking Wolsey in November 
1529 would come well to his successor who had long regarded the cardinal 
as a major disaster; it would be agreeable to the king who wanted to justify 
to himself his rejection of a faithful old friend and servant; and it would 
delight most of the lords assembled to hear the speech. More’s next known 
appearance in parliament presents greater difficulties. In 1531 it was 
decided to silence rumour and press the king's views by presenting to both 
houses of parliament the opinions in favour of Henry's case that had been 
gathered from various universities. The day chosen was 30 March, and the 
man made responsible was the lord chancellor.A He started in the Lords, 
explaining how untrue it was that the king was seeking his divorce for the 
love of some woman and not out of a scruple of conscience; then he asked the 
clerk to read the opinions. Catherine's partisans protested, and Norfolk 
intervened to the effect than the king had sent the papers for information, 
not debate. Nevertheless, someone managed to ask More what he himself 


1 E.g. the defence of orthodoxy by an attack on heretical books had to wait until the 
king's policy had begun to turn against Rome (Tudor Royal Proclamations, ed. P. L. 
Hughes and J. F. Larkin, i. 193 ff. The correct date of ibid., no. 122 is also 1530). 
Or cf. the Commons’ reaction in 1529 to Fisher's charges of heresy (Hall, p. 766). 

* Chambers, p. 242. 

3 McConica, p. 107. 

i Chapuys (LP v, no. 171) and Hall (pp. 775 ff.) report in very similar terms. 
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thought, to which the chancellor allegedly replied only that he had often 
enough told the king his views. He then led a deputation of peers to the 
Commons where he repeated the performance. After the reading of the 
opinions he added: 


Now you of this Common House may report what you have seen and heard, and 
then all men shall openly perceive that the King hath not attempted this matter of 
will or pleasure, as some strangers report, but only for the discharge of his con- 
science and surety of the succession of his realm. This is the cause of our repair 
hither to you, and now we will depart. 


Chapuys heard that the bishops of London and Lincoln (both well known as 
conservatives) also spoke in the king's defence, and that the Commons 
received everything in silence. 

Roper must be right in saying that More did all this ‘at the King's request’, 
but how true is it that he ‘was not showing of what mind himself was there- 
in’?! As reported, his words were chosen with care. He did not commit 
himself on the justice of the king's cause;theonly thing he himself supported 
was the king's claim to be acting for serious reasons of conscience and 
policy. He may have believed this, as indeed Henry himself believed it. 
No one could have used his remarks against him. But his omissions must 
surely have been noted: not a word from him to suggest that the opinions to 
be read out were in fact the truth. Yetas far as the less subtle were concerned, 
he had unquestionably associated himself with the king's policy, and while 
his careful abstention from any expression of personal views may have 
reassured his friends (and alerted his enemies) it cannot have satisfied More 
himself. He was in an impossible position, and it is no wonder that rumours 
about his intention to resign had circulated at the beginning of the session.? 
While he held the highest office in the state he was bound to come into 
contact with great affairs, in council and publicly in parliament, and no 
gracious concession, sincere or not,® to his conscience could insulate him 
against the contagion. By 1531 he could not really both serve Henry as 
lord chancellor and also maintain his conscience clear; and this carefully 
staged business of 30 March proved it. Thomas More, Catherine's and 
Chapuys' hope and a determined opponent of the Divorce, had had to take 
the lead in presenting to the nation the alleged evidence that the Divorce was 
just. How did he feel: determined to resign? No doubt, but he stayed 
another year. 

On only one more occasion did More address the Commons, in April 1532 


1 Roper, p. 225. IEP v, no. 112. 

*Tt seems to have been sincere—at least at first. As is well-known, More did not 
sign the appeal from the nobility to the pope which Henry VIII arranged in 1530. 
But this was not a courageous refusal, as Chambers (p. 249) in probable reliance on 
Rastell’s dubious notes (Harpsfield, p. 223) supposed. Chapuys knew that More, 
together with Catherine’s supporters among the bishops, was not called to the 
meeting which prepared that document (Calendar of State Papers Spanish, 1v. i. 
599), and while he ascribed the selection to suspicion it looks more like a concession 
to the sort of promise that Henry had made to More. 
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when he urged themto make a grant for the defence of the northern border.! 
It is possible that the occasion was not so politically innocent as it appears. 
We know that about this time Thomas Temse, burgess for Westbury 
(Wilts.), moved for a petition to the king to take back his wife; and James 
Gairdner linked this motion with the lord chancellor’s request for money.* 
Certainly, T'emse's move was answered by Henry with yet another explana- 
tion of the justice of his case, this time to a Commons’ deputation sum- 
moned to meet him. However, Hall, who supplies the only evidence,’ and 
who ascribed both events to the prorogued session that began on 1o April 
1532, put More's visit into the end of 23 Henry VIII and Temse's speech in 
the begining of 24 Henry VIII, the dividing date being 21 April. There is no 
evidence for Gairdner's allegation that Temse touched on Scotland; the 
troubles he wished to prevent were, according to Hall, the bastardisation of 
Princess Mary 'and diverse other inconveniences'. Nevertheless Gairdner 
may have been right in linking the two events; as we shall see, the possibility 
of pre-arrangement even cannot be excluded. It is just possible that More 
provided the setting for ‘Temse’s motion. However, it is more certain that 
at this time the manoeuvres were going forward which resulted in the Sub- 
mission of the Clergy and that in these More played no public part. Whether 
the king had ever again tried to involve him publicly in the defence of his 
proceedings we do not know; at any rate, More had not allowed himself to 
beso trapped again. Atthe end of this session he did resign, but the circum- 
stances of that resignation and the evidence for his less public activities 1n his 
years of office need to be entirely reassessed. 

After More's execution, Thomas Cromwell wrote a long letter to Gregory 
da Casale, the man used until 1535 to maintain a tenuous contact with 
Rome.* In it he explained the treasons for which, he alleged, Fisher and 
More had died. This, of course, was a piece of propaganda, and diplomatic 
propaganda intended for the pope at that; nevertheless, the letter does not 
deserve the neglect which More scholars have bestowed upon it. One 
passage in it, which refers to a nameless opposition group, must be quoted at 
length: 

And when the public council of the realm, which we call parliament, was called to 
meet at stated times to see to the good order of the realm, they began everywhere 


1 Hall, p. 785. 

3J, Gairdner, The English Church in the Sixteenth Century from the Accession of 
Henry VIII to the Death of Mary (1903), pp. 116-17. 

? Hall, p. 788. Harpsfield's note in his Pretended Divorce between Henry VIII and 
Catharine of Aragon, ed. N. Pocock (Camden Soc., new ser., 1878), p. 197 is clearly 
taken straight from Hall. The editor of Cal. S.P. Spanish, rv. ii. 994 confused 'l'emse's 
intervention with the motion of a member for the city of London reported by 
Chapuys a year later, which in any case was quite different (cf. LP vi, no. 324). 

iR. B. Merriman, Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell (Oxford, 1902), i. 427 ff. 
Also printed in State Papers of Henry VIII (Record Comm., 1830-52), vii. 633 ff. 

5'T'he only historian to use it was, inevitably, Froude (ii. 283—6); he quoted it in a 
mock-' Tudor translation of his own which is at times excessively free, though it does 
not pervert the essential sense. 
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to enquire secretly with busy diligence what matter should be in hand and what 
should in that parliament fall to be done for the benefit of the commonwealth. 
And whatever they managed to gather, by the report of others, from their experi- 
ence of past usage, and by conjecture, that they at once considered in their policy 
meetings, arriving at conclusions very different from what the peace and interest of 
the realm required.! 


Having devised such contrary policies, they then buttressed them with much 
skill of argument, producing a point of view which could easily have 
deceived the rude people. And when after a bit they realized that the 
king was getting annoyed at this organizing of opposition, they stepped 
up their campaign by arranging for select speakers and preachers to 
spread the arguments that had been worked out. Investigations initiated 
by the king showed that More and Fisher stood at the heart of this 
conspiracy. 

If Cromwell was telling the truth, he was describing methods of un- 
expected political maturity. According to his story, the summoning of the 
Reformation Parliament caused the opponents of the Divorce and defenders 
of the clergy to form a kind of defence committee which set out to counter 
everything said and done in parliament by reasoned arguments designed to 
meet the exact steps taken, steps of which, since proceedings were secret, 
they should have been ignorant. What Cromwell called a conspiracy we may 
more properly call an organized opposition outside parliament but able to 
obtain information from within it, sufficiently coherent to prepare counter- 
efforts to the king's propaganda, and able to arrange for its members to 
speak publicly against the king’s proceedings. The sermons of Peto, for 
instance, or of Forest might well have resulted from such a concerted 
programme.? 

Even if Cromwell was telling the truth, it 1s still possible that he was 
unfairly involving More. More's discretion was and is notorious. In the 
spring of 1531 he even refused to receive a friendly letter from the emperor 
because such contacts might arouse suspicion, even though he felt that the 
proofs he had given of his loyalty should have assured his freedom from any 
such hostility. But what matters is whether this discretion hid inaction or 
some deeper activity, and even More could not keep the record entirely 
clear of hints of the true position. In the same breath as he refused Charles 
V's letter he also told Chapuys that if he were suspected of any contact with 


!*Et ubi publicum Regni concilium (quod parliamentum uocant) pro Regni 
quiete stabilienda, ut ad certa tempora haberetur, indictum foret, ceperunt undecun- 
que sollicita cum sedulitate clanculum exquirere, qua de re tractari, quidque in hoc 
parliamento, ut expediens rei publicae agi oporteret, quicquid uero aliorum delatu 
ex re praeterita rerum usu, uel coniectura usque collegissent id statim communibus 
consilis trutinabant, omnia secus interpretantes que Regni quies ac utilitas 
exposcebat.' 

! Cf. D. Knowles, The Religious Orders in England (Cambridge, 1948—59), iii. 201; 
H. Maynard Smith, Henry VIII and the Reformation (1948), p. 442. 

* LP v, no. 171. Charles’s letter has now been printed by H. Schulte Herbrüggen, 
Sir Thomas More: Neue Briefe (Münster, 1966), p. 97. 
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the imperial cause he would lose his freedom to speak as frankly in council 
as he had hitherto done on all that touched the emperor and ‘his aunt. 
Chapuys, who had earlier identified both More and the earl of Shrewsbury as 
friends to Catherine, also thought that the chancellor had gone out of his 
way to show favour to the emperor and his servants.? More stood at any rate 
close enough to the Aragon faction to open his mouth on occasion, as when 
he reassured one of the ambassador's men that the emperor's preoccupation 
with the Turkish danger would not enable the English to take any action: 
"there was no order nor power'.? 

Thus it seems that More not only made no secret of his views but main- 
tained some contact with the centre of intrigue, the emperor's ambassador, 
and contributed frank opinions in policy debates with king and council. 
This 1s not quite the aloof More of tradition, but such action falls well 
short of what Cromwell later alleged against him. However, there is further 
evidence which seems to bear Cromwell out in essentials, and in particulars 
too. 

Sir George Throckmorton, a man who in 1536—7 repeatedly ran into 
political trouble, used one of his confessional statements to tell a fascinating 
story which again has been quite unjustly neglected.’ In 1529 Throckmorton 
had been elected knight for the shire of Warwick and, according to his own 
account, acted in the House as a frequent and persistent opponent of the 
king's policy. Now, in 1537, he wished to explain to Henry his ‘proud, 
lewd and undiscreet handling of myself to you ward . . . since the beginning 
of your parliament anno vicesimo primo or thereabouts’. A little before the 
parliament opened, Throckmorton was sent for to Lambeth by Friar Peto, 
the best known of Catherine's unswerving supporters. Peto told him what 
he had allegedly already told the king, both in sermons and in private 
audience, that since Prince Arthur’s marriage was never consummated 
(concerning which point he insisted on believing Catherine's sworn state- 
ment) the queen's marriage with Henry could be dissolved only by death. 
There could in any case be no marriage with Anne Boleyn since Henry had 
‘meddled’ with both mother and daughter. Having thus defined the line 
of argument, Peto went on to advise Sir George ' if I were in the Parliament 
House, to stick to that matter as I would have my soul saved’. Throck- 
morton took this advice and spoke against all the important acts—Annates, 
Appeals, Supremacy. He had many conversations with Fisher about the 
proposed legislation and the question of the pope's authority, and Fisher 
referred him to Nicholas Wilson, another very active supporter of Catherine, 
with whom also he had several talks. He went to be confessed by yet another 


1LP v, no. 120. Earlier, Chapuys had heard that More's frequent defence of 
Catherine had put him in danger of dismissal (Cal. S.P. Spanish, 1v. i. 727). 

1] Pv,no. 187. 

3P.R.O.,, S.P. 1/125/247-51; cf. LP xit. ti, no. 552. His account contains some 
dating problems: writing up to eight years after the event, he was liable to telescope 
several parliamentary sessions. In re-telling the story I have adopted the most 
likely way out of several confusions. 
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well known opponent, Father Reynolds, who influenced him in the same 
direction: if he did not stick to his opinions he would surely be damned, 
‘and also if I did speak or do anything in the parliament house contrary 
to my conscience for fear of any earthly power or punishment, I should 
stand in a very hard case at the day of judgment’. Reynolds was even more 
uncompromising than the others, telling him to speak out even if he was 
certain that he could not win; Fisher and Wilson had conceded that if he 
were sure that his speaking ‘could do no good, that then I might hold my 
peace and not offend’. Reynolds argued that no one could know ‘what 
comfort I should be to many men in the House to see me stick in the right 
way, which should cause many more to do the same’. Blinded by their 
pressure and by long habit, he had ignored many warnings from Cromwell 
against their influence, till now of late he had come to see the error of his 
ways. 

Here, then, is proof of an organized opposition group which not only 
attempted to counteract the doings of the Reformation Parliament but 
succeeded in attracting at least one member of the House to itself, instructed 
him in parliamentary tactics and the arguments to be used, and used his 
freedom of speech in the Commons to gain a hearing for the opposition point 
of view. This is what Cromwell told Casale had existed since November 
1529, and his letter was written some two years before Throckmorton’s 
confession. His management of the House included endeavours to talk the 
opposition round and break their dependence on this non-parliamentary 
policy committee, as Throckmorton’s reference to the warnings received 
clearly proves. Though we know for certain of no other members who took 
their orders from the Peto group, it is, of course, possible that Throckmorton 
was not the only one. Speeches in favour of Queen Catherine were reported 
on several occasions: they must now all be suspect as somewhat less than 
spontaneous. 

Yet what of More ?, Throckmorton tied him, too, into the story. Shortly 
after the opening of the parliament (and apparently soon after Peto’s first 
approach)? More, still chancellor, sent for Sir George to meet him in the 
parliament chamber. The scene is described in detail: More awaited his 
caller in a little room off the chamber which had an altar or something like 
it in it on which the chancellor leant throughout the interview. Throckmorton 
thought he remembered that the bishop of Bath was talking to More when 
he arrived, but More disengaged himself to speak to Sir George words of 
great comfort: 


I am very glad to have the good report that goeth of you and that you be so good a 
catholic man as ye be; if ye do continue in the same way that you began and be 
not afraid to say your conscience, ye shall deserve great reward of God and thanks 


1E.g. Temse could have been a client, as suggested above, p. 27. 

*'Throckmorton says it happened shortly after the parliament opened and when he 
had been arguing to the Act of Appeals (1533): both cannot be correct. Since he 
speaks of More as chancellor, I prefer the earlier date. 
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of the King's grace at length, and much worship to yourself —or words much like 
to these. 


More’s kindness and encouragement sent Throckmorton into ecstasies 
and greatly encouraged him to seek out the other counsellors already 
mentioned. There is really no reason to doubt that More spoke to the 
effect remembered by Throckmorton, but if he did so he must be con- 
sidered one of the organized group. Peto had picked the right man in a 
political innocent like Throckmorton who could be threatened with 
hellfire first and flattered by a kind word from the lord chancellor after, to 
such good purpose that he maintained opposition in the House for at least 
five of the parliament's seven sessions. 

Admittedly, More once again practised that care and discretion which 
distinguish his handling of himself in the tricky situation that his acceptance 
of the chancellorship had forced upon him. It might be argued that he had 
just happened to hear about Throckmorton’s useful attitude and quite 
independently wished to offer his commendations; unlike Peto, Fisher, 
Wilson and Reynolds he held no long indoctrination sessions with Sir 
George. But the first 1s a good deal harder to credit than that More knew of 
Peto's schemes and helped them along; and as for the second, there was 
neither reason nor occasion why the lord chancellor should converse at 
length or frequently with a knight for Warwickshire. What really matters is 
the remark that support of the catholic cause would in the end earn favour 
from the king. ‘This shows More well aware that for the present the king's 
attitude to Throckmorton was likely to be very different, that the present 
policy was hostile to the catholic cause, and that he himself was involved in 
trying to change that policy. l'hrockmorton's testimony supports Cromwell’s 
allegations, and between them they place More firmly with one of the 
political groups of the time, that organized to oppose the king's Great 
Matter and to support the cause of Catherine and Rome. There is no doubt 
that the king and others were well enough aware of More's opinions and 
heard them expressed; it is another question whether at this early date they 
knew of his share in the ‘conspiracy’. As More told Chapuys in 1531, he 
wished to retain his usefulness as a proponent of the organization's policy 
by avoiding all suspicion of contact with the group. Until 1532 he succeeded 
sufficiently in retaining the king's trust to make his continued stay in office, 
however distasteful, worth while. 

That this is an accurate reconstruction 1s borne out by the story of his 
resignation—that moment when the old tie with Henry VIII finally broke 
and the old love turned to the new hatred that was in the end to bring More 
to the scaffold. There is no doubt that More resigned; Harpsfield was 
certainly right to reject the rumours spread by ‘adversaries and evil willers’ 
that More had been 'against his will thrust out of the chancellorship '.! 
He had at intervals been pressing for his release, using the friendship of the 


lHarpsfield, pp. 59-62. Continental reformers, too, spoke of More as 'iure 
depositum’ (Allen, x. 116). 
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duke of Norfolk to persuade the king; one wonders just how good a friend he 
found that devious second-rater.! 'T'hus, at least, Roper; but since More in © 
the end resigned quite easily and with assurances of future kindness from 
Henry, one might ask just how hard he had tried before. In 1532 More 
pleaded ill health to get free of office,? but though no doubt he was at fifty- 
four no fitter than might be expected in the sixteenth century, he cannot 
have been really ill, for he was to survive an increasingly rigorous imprison- 
ment with his health unaffected. Erasmus conjectured that ‘perhaps he 
feared the unpopularity of that Divorce against which he had always 
advised',? and there may be something in this; however, no one even at the 
time supposed More guilty of promoting that particular piece of policy. 
It would possibly be more accurate to say that he did not wish any longer to 
stand by the side of those that advocated the Divorce, whether it was 
unpopular or not. 

This is the usual view, but it will not quite do. Once again it would be 
wrong to suppose that More had been watching in an inactive despair. The 
main issue in the spring of 1532 was the attack on the clergy’s independence 
which emerged from the Supplication against the Ordinaries promoted in 
and by the Commons. There has been some debate about these events. 
Years ago I suggested that the whole operation was from the first planned by 
Cromwell: that he took over genuine grievances well ventilated in the 
Commons in order to compel the clergy’s submission to the king’s authority. 
Mr. J. P. Cooper in reply stressed more heavily the Commons’ independent 
concern in these issues, and Dr. M. Kelly has more lately made a good case 
for supposing that the sequence of events reflects not prearrangement but 
the playing out of conflicting policies and day-to-day developments.‘ 
The present reassessment of More’s activities in part supports and in part 
casts doubt on Dr. Kelly’s views. For More played his part in this crisis, 
obscure though that part may once again be. It has long been noted that he 
resigned on the very day after the convocation had finally surrendered, 
and Chapuys knew that in council More had joined the bishops in opposing 
the king. Henry was said to be particularly angry with More and Gardiner.5 
Gardiner, of course, who had drafted the tough early replies of Convocation, 
had throughout stood forth as the champion of clerical liberties. But why 
More, unless he too had resisted more strenuously than the rest? The 
Submission was extorted after much public and private struggling in 


! E.g. Roper, p. 225; Harpsfield, pp. 58~9 is curiously condensed on the whole of 
More’s chancellorship on which, quite contrary to his usual practice, he does not 
quote Roper. 

3 As he explained to Erasmus (Allen, x. 31-2). 

* Ibid., p. 124: ‘fortasse metuebat invidiam repudii, quod semper dissuasit’. 

4G. R. Elton, ‘The Commons’ Supplication of 1532: parliamentary manoeuvres 
in the reign of Henry VIII’, Eng. Hist. Rew., Ixvi (1951), 507 ff.; J. P. Cooper, ‘The 
Supplication against the Ordinaries reconsidered’, ibid., lxxii (1957), 616 ff.; 
M. Kelly, “The Submission of the Clergy’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth ser., xv 
(1965), 97 f. 

5 LP v, no. 1013. 
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convocation and council; if Dr. Kelly is right in thinking that it was ‘an 
unexpected and precipitate development’ of May 1532,! there is no need to 
doubt that More, with the bishops, would right to the end have supposed the 
issue insufficiently settled and could justly have continued argument and 
opposition for as long as a shadow of hope remained. On the other hand, 
in the light of the evidence assembled in all the articles cited, it looks as 
though the anticlericals on the council, guided by Cromwell, had all along 
intended to obtain drastic concessions by means of the Supplication. The 
Submission may have come as a sudden and unwelcome development to 
More, but that is not to say that his opponents were not looking for something 
like it from the first... 

Thus More resigned, after a last battle in which he had finally jeopardized 
what remained of the king’s favour. The first chapter of Magna Carta was 
wiped off the book; the liberties of the English Church were destroyed. 
Surely the whole of More’s career as chancellor now hangs together. He 
had taken office when Wolsey’s removal ‘opéned some prospect of rational 
reform, but also at a time when the king’s determination to get rid of 
Catherine showed to all thinking men that Church and clergy were likely to 
be in much danger. He dreaded heresy with a hatred that in so reasonable 
and balanced à man strikes one as a trifle abnormal. Thus he hoped to use 
his office, as best.he might, to.stand guard over the things in which he 
believed: the orthodox faith and the liberties of the Church. In so far as he 
opposed the Divorce, he did so because he thought the king's legal case bad 
and because he dreaded the larger consequences; itis not easy to see simply a 
defender of Queen Catherine in theman who ‘ would not deny to swear to-the 
succession’ of Anne Boleyn’s issue but could not take the oath tendered in 
April 1534 because it implied denial of the pope’s supremacy.? So he 
employed himself in the detection of heresy, and he lent his aid and authority 
to that group of dissentients who hoped to organize opposition and seem to 
have had some success in the house of commons. At the same time, of 
course, he tried to apply the brake in the council and may have been partly 
responsible for the absence of any clear-cut policy in those years.*. But he 
was never either a reckless man or a really subtle politician, and the role he 
had chosen did not suit him too well. From early in 1531 at the latest, by 
which time Thomas Cromwell was increasing his influence at court, More 
realized that he was losing the battle. Nevertheless he stayed at his post; 
the cause of the Church demanded one last effort from him. The victory of 
the anticlerical policy in May 1532 and the destruction of the Church’s 
independence in England closed a chapter. His usefulness at an end, his 
preferred policy irremediably destroyed, More could and must go. Is it any 
wonder that he now resolved to spend the remainder of his life away from the 


1Kelly, ubi supra, p. 105. 
*! Had More in his younger days ever experienced doubt about catholic orthodoxy ? 
3 More: Selected Letters, p. 217. 
*Cf. G. R. Elton, ‘King or Minister? The man behind the Henrician Reforma- 
tion', History, new ser., xxxix (1954), 216 ff. 
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great affairs and in contemplation of ‘the immortality of the life to 
come’ f+ 

One may be sure that More sincerely meant this. Once he had broken 
with public life he would never in any form engage in it again. And yet, in 
the circumstances this was an unreal stance. For nearly three years he had 
been right at the centre of affairs and had not kept silent; as he had told the 
lords in 1531, the king knew his views well enough. He had backed a losing 
policy, and when that policy was lost he had taken himself off out of sight: 
at least, this is the way in which things must have appeared to Cromwell and 
the king. Some suspicion of his relations with known opponents must have 
existed already, as the later charges concerning the Nun of Kent and Bishop 
Fisher indicate. What reason had the government to suppose that a man 
who had actively engaged in such controversial politics would now abandon 
them altogether? Being the men they were, neither Henry nor Cromwell 
would have really believed such a turning away to be possible; and even if, 
knowing their More, they supposed him capable of it,* they could well 
decide that the risk was too great for them to take. Here was a man of 
stature and ability and European renown who had already done much to 
discredit their policy both at home and abroad. Left at large, he must have 
seemed like a time-bomb to them. And so the tragedy was staged: more 
pressure upon the now inflexible man to accept the new order, the king’s 
increasing hatred, the rigged trial and the condemnation on a charge which 
rested on perjured evidence. But though the charge was false in fact, it was 
(as More’s speech to his judges showed) true in spirit, and by his part in the 
events of 1529-32 More had made certain that his conscience could not in the 
end be left private to himself. 

G. R. ELTON 


1 Quoted by Chambers, p. 287. 

131n More’s ultimate troubles, Cromwell’s considerate treatment and his regret at 
More’s ‘obstinacy’ became very plain (e.g. More: Selected Letters, pp. 222, 236). 
It looks almost as though Cromwell would have left More alone if it had not been for 
the king. 


The Libraries of Edward, 2nd Viscount Conway, and 
Others: an Inventory and Valuation of 164.3 


AMONG THE RECORDS of the London Committee for Sequestration, one of 
the local committees set up by the Long Parliament in the civil war to take 
over Royalist goods and estates for the benefit of the state, is a volume! 
which may be of interest to bibliographers as well as historians. The 
volume contains an inventory and valuation of the libraries of London 
Royalists and Catholics, which were seized by the Committee in 1643, and is 
an almost complete record of the activities of the Committee in this field. 
It 1s the intention of this article, by way of introduction to the inventory, to 
explain the procedures of the Committee which produced it, to examine its 
merits and defects as an aid to bibliographical research, and to identify the 
owners of the libraries contained within its covers. For ease of reference the 
main conclusions to be drawn from the inventory, and other related records 
of the London Committee, concerning the owners and their libraries, are 
presented in the table printed as an appendix below. 

The volume, folio, in its original binding—now repaired—consists of 
230 pages numbered and used, with blank leaves following. It is untitled, 
but the heading on p. 1 is explanatory: ‘1643 Herein is contained a true 
Catalogue of all the Papists and delinquents Bookes seized by vertue of 
severall Ordinances of Parliament in An.° 1643 by y° Comittee for Seques- 
tracons sitting at Cambden Howse. London’. There follow, on pp. 1-230, 
the inventories of the libraries of twenty-six owners, which give, in each case, 
the title and individual valuation of most volumes, an indication of the 
number of other volumes, usually of little worth, not catalogued, the total 
value of the library by this appraisement, and the actual sums raised through 
sale, redemption or other disposal of the library. In addition to these 
twenty-six, the libraries of seven other persons are briefly noted, each being 
given a total valuation but not inventoried, and the page relating to one 
other has been removed: the index, on two unnumbered pages at the front 
of the volume, thus relates to.thirty-four persons, but as the main interest of 
the volume lies in the catalogue of individual book titles, our concern here is 
only with the twenty-six owners whose libraries are dealt with in this way. 

The catalogue ends with a memorandum, signed by one.of the Com- 
mittee's officials, that the accounting period covered by the volume began on 
18 August 1643 and ended on 28 March 1645. The same note is attached to a 
*breviate' of the library accounts, which sets out more clearly than does the 
volume of inventories the various sums of money involved in their valuation 


! Public Record Office, S.P. 20/7. 
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and sale.1 This is found among other records of the London Committee 
probably prepared for the inspection of the Committee for Taking the 
Accounts of the Kingdom; records which include a table of all the warrants 
issued to collectors by the London Committee until 31 March 1644.? The 
volume of inventories itself, however, and another volume recording the 
general accounts of the Committee from its beginning to 22 November 
1643,? are classed with the records of the Committee of Lords and Commons 
for Sequestration, a central committee of peers and M.P.s set up by the 
Long Parliament, which supervised the work of the local committees and 
whose orders are a useful guide to sequestration procedures.* 

— These sources, in addition to the inventory volume, have been used to 
compile the table below of the twenty-six owners and their libraries. The 
owners, as named in the inventory, are listed in alphabetical order, and where 
possible identified; their places of residence in.London, and the dates of the 
first seizure of their goods, are given, based on information in the table of 
collectors" warrants; then follow the number of titles—with a plus sign 
indicating extra volumes mentioned but not inventoried—recorded in the 
catalogue; finally the library’s valuation and: its fate, derived principally 
from the sums listed in the breviate, are indicated in every case. 

Some explanation of the procedures of the London Committee is neces- 
sary. Two great sequestration ordinances were enacted by the Long 
Parliament in 1643. The first, of 27 March 1643, authorized the seques- 
tration of all those in actual war against Parliament, or those actively con- 
tributing to the king's cause, and set in motion the local committees, named 
in the schedule to the Act, which were to undertake the work of seques- 
tration. ‘The second, of 18 August 1643, enlarged the definition of delin- 
quency, principally by including all those who absented themselves from 
their homes and voluntarily resided in the king's quarters, and those who, 
in London, were implicated in the ábortive Waller plot of May: it also 
tightened up the procedures of the local committees. An exact inventory 
of goods seized was to be compiled, and ' due appraisment' of the goods by 
two skilful valuers was to precede their sale-by public auction, which was to 
take place not later than ten days after the seizure.9 A flurry of new seques- 
trations in London followed the publication of this second ordinance. 

The officers of the London Committee were appointed a few days after 
the first ordinance, and its headquarters were established at Camden House, 
in Maiden Lane (now part of Gresham Street).? Camden House was a 


1 S.P. 238/2172, single unnumb. paper. 

3 S.P. 28/212 fos. 326-3418. 

* S.P. 20/6. , 

* Order Books of the Committee, 1643-0, S.P. 20/1—5. 

3 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, ed. C. H. Firth and R, S. Rait, i. 106-17. 

* Ibid., pp. 254-60. 

? Solicitor appointed, 13 Apr. 1643, S.P. 28/212, unnumb. papers. Camden House 
lay on the north side of Maiden Lane, close to St. John Zachary and opposite Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, W. G. Bell, The Great Fire of London (1920), p. 346: The Fire Court, 
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fairly central point from which to carry out sequestration in the City, and it 
was also conveniently close to the great financial committees set up, or soon 
to be set up, by the Long Parliament. It was opposite Goldsmiths’ Hall, the 
home of the Committee for Compounding with Delinquents, and virtually 
next door to Haberdashers’ Hall, where the Committee for Advance of 
Money sat. Further down what is now the same street lay the Treasurers at 
Guildhall, to whom the profits of sequestration were paid. Camden House 
was more distant, however, from the Lords and Commons Committee for 
Sequestration, sitting at Westminster, and the Clerk of the London Com- 
mittee spent much time cand money travelling by water to attend its deliber- 
ations.! 


Atleast a score of collectors were employed by the Committee, authorized 
to break into the houses of delinquents, seize the contents and carry them off 
in hired carts to Camden House: or, where the volume of goods was very 
great, to secure them under guard in the owner's house.* Probably most of 
the houses of notorious City Royalists had stood empty and conspicuous 
since the outset of the war in the previous summer. In addition, informers, 
who received rs. in the £ on all goods they discovered, kept the Committee 
supplied with news of likely prizes or goods hidden by the owner or his 
friends.” There was thus little apparent difficulty in the work of the Com- 
mittee, and within the space of a year following the first warrant for seques- 
tration, dated 28 April 1643, it authorized over 600 separate seizures.* It was 
particularly active in the summer of 16435, and for some months the trundling 
of heavily-laden carts through the narrow passage-ways to Camden House 
must have been an almost daily sight, as collectors brought in the goods and 
chattels of delinquents from all parts of the City. The house itself must have 
been substantial, for much was stored there prior to sale, and rooms had to be 
provided for the committeemen and their staff of clerks and copyists.® 

The sequestered goods were inventoried by the collectors immediately, on 
long paper rolls which were later engrossed in the committee’s permanent 
records, and were then ‘well and duely’ appraised by the two expert valuers 
required by Act of Parliament. This was a most important procedure, for 


ed. P. E. Jones, i (1966), pp. 119-20: P. Mills and J. Oliver, The Survey of Building 
Sites in the City of London (London Topographical Soc., nos. 79, 89, 97—9), Vol. 4, fo. 
184, Vol. 5, fos. 15, 45, 76. 

1 Bill of the Clerk to the Committee, S.P. 28/212, unnumb. paper. 

^] ist of collectors, and bills for hire of carts and payment of watch, ibid. fos. 
273-5, 326—3418 and ‘unnumb. papers: Acts and Ordinances, i. 256—7. 

3 Acts and Ordinances, i. 256. 

* S.P. 28/212 fos. 326-3414. 

8 Inventory of goods in a house, probably Camden House, 24 May 1644, S.P. 28/ 
2178, unnumb. paper. 

* À few of the collectors’ original inventories survive, e.g. that of Sir Thomas 
Bludder's goods, including his books, British Museum, Add. MS. 281914: this 
inventory of his library may be usefully compared with that in S.P. 20/7. Bill for 
engrossing inventories, at 2s. 6d. p.d., S.P. 28/212, unnumb. paper. Instructions of 
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upon a correct valuation would depend the financial benefit to be derived by 
the state from the sale of the goods. It was recognized that expensive books 
and pictures, although initially brought in and inventoried with other 
goods, needed special treatment if their full value was to be realized. They 
were stored in a separate room set aside for the purpose at Camden House, 
and, it seems most probable, catalogued and appraised by experts in that 
field. The pictures which came to the house were certainly priced by 
experts, but we lack direct evidence as to the libraries.? The City of West- 
minster Committee for Sequestration, sitting at the Savoy, which, like the 
London Committee, had the valuable private libraries and art collections of 
wealthy Royalists to deal with, employed, as their accounts show, two 
qualified stationers to value the books.? We may assume that the Camden 
House Committee was as careful in its assessment of the goods it had 
seized. The temptation to undervalue some goods, and to reserve others 
from public sale, may not have been always resisted by the officers of the 
Committee. Accusations of neglect—even corruption—were levelled 
against some. But after investigation these charges were dismissed.* 

The sale of sequestered goods, including the books, should quickly have 
followed the seizures. ‘The Lords and Commons Committee anticipated the 
instructions of the August ordinance in ordering that the sequestrators 
should appoint days, publicised in advance, at which the goods were to be 
sold ‘by the Candle as Marchants vse to doe to those that will giue most, and 
to begin not with too lowe a rate’.5 But, so far as procedures in London were 
concerned, delays occurred; for, on 29 June 16435, the house of commons 
noted that the goods of many Londonere—including several library owners— 
seized long since, remained unsold. They were ordered to be sold forth- 
with. The sequestration ordinance of August reiterated the need for 
speedy sale. Were the books stored in Camden House now sold? It may bé 
presumed that the London Committee set to work to dispose of goods 
brought in earlier, in order to make room for those sequestrated upon the 
second ordinance, which had spurred the Committee to new activity. The 
book account, according to the memorandum in the volume of inventories 
and the breviate, opened on 18 August 1643.’ By 21 October 600 notices of 


the Lords and Commons Committee, on appraisement, Io June: 1643, S.P. 20/1 
P. 71. 
1 Inventory of 24 May 1644, S.P. 28/217a, unnumb. paper. 

? Payment to the man who priced Sir Francis Windebank’s pictures, S.P. 20/6 fo. 
14. 

* S.P. 28/212 fo. 129. After appraisal, all the valuable books held by the West- 
minster Committee were, the Committee claimed, put into a catalogue: but this 
catalogue, if it was ever prepared, does not appear to have survived. 

* Accusations against the Solicitor answered, July 1645, ibid., unnumb. papers. 
The Lords and Commons Committee investigated other charges, S.P. 20/1 pp. 132, 
168; S.P. 20/2 pp. 290, 295. 

* Instructions of 10 June 1643, S.P. 20/1 p.72. 

* Commons Journals, iii. 149. 

7 S.P. 20/7 p. 230: S. P, 28/217a, unnumb. paper. 
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sale of goods had been posted in London churches and elsewhere; and 
accounts presented in November show money received for goods sold.! 

Was there an equal compliance with the instructions for an auction, so 
far as the books are concerned ? Itis much more difficult to provide a precise 
answer to this question. The instructions of the Lords and Commons 
Committee and the August ordinance were quite clear: bidding ‘by the 
Candle' was bidding against the clock, the passage of time being measured 
by a candle end. This method of sale, it might be inferred from these 
instructions, was familiar commercial practice, but less usual in government 
departments.? If they were followed in the case of the libraries which had 
been sequestered, the earliest book auctions held in England must have taken 
place in London in the summer or autumn of 1643. But the evidence for an 
auction is, unfortunately, not decisive. ‘The volume of inventories and the 
breviate, both of which give the valuer's price and the selling price of the 
libraries, do not indicate the method of sale. In most cases the selling price 
recorded is greater than the appraisement, but only slightly so. ‘The books 
are not grouped in auctioneers' lots, and buyers are not marked. 

Whether auctioned or not, most libraries were certainly sold. There 
were, however, obstructive tactics which might be used to delay a public 
sale. ‘The owner or his assignees might attempt to redeem the library before 
it was dispersed, his creditors might claim it in satisfaction of debts, or his 
dependants might petition—as was their right—for a proportion of the 
owner's possessions for their maintenance. The state itself might think fit 
to intervene, placing sequestrated books, as well as houses and furniture, at 
the disposal of those who had deserved well of Parliament or had suffered in 
its cause. The libraries of excluded Royalist office-holders were on occasion 
claimed by their successors as part of the ‘perks’ of office, without which 
they could not perform their duties efficiently.’ The result was that, in some 
cases, books changed hands in an interesting way, that left the literary 
foundations of Royalist and Laudian belief on the shelves of those whose 
views were strongly Puritan. The library of Dr. Steward, dean-designate 
of St. Paul's, was made over to two ministers attending the Westminster 
Assembly, in part payment of their expenses, and that of Dr. Watts, rector 
of St. Alban's, Wood St., and later chaplain to Prince Rupert, was broken up, 
part going to a plundered Puritan minister for his recompense.* 

The table below shows, however, that in the end twenty-two of the 
twenty-six libraries were sold, in part or in whole. Nearly half the books, in 
terms of their value as calculated by the appraisers, were dispersed in the 


!Bill of the Clerk to the Committee, S.P. 28/212, unnumb. paper: S.P. 20/6 


3 Tt was, however, adopted by the Committee for Advance of Money, Cal. of the 
Committee for Advance of Money, p. viii. 

* All these contingencies appear in the records of the London Committee, S.P. 
20/6 and S.P. 28/212. See also the cases before the Lords and Commons Com- 
mittee, S.P. 20/1 pp. 34—5, 55, 169, 249. 

*S.P. 20/1 p. 169: S.P. 20/7 p. 43. 
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sale room. But for the reservation from sale of Lord Conway's huge library 
this proportion would be much higher. 

Conway's recovery of his books, which will be examined later, is excep- 
tional also in that we know what became of his library in the end. In most 
cases this information is lost. Where libraries were sold, it does not seem 
possible to trace the buyer in the Committee’s records, nor is it likely that the 
original owner recovered it. Few had the opportunity to imitate the Kentish 
Cavalier who bid for his family's goods when they came up for sale,! and the 
repossession of personal belongings at the Restoration was much more 
difficult to achieve than recovery of landed estates. 

The books in the catalogue were largely beyond the reach of preserv- 
ationists, therefore, when an important change of policy was announced by 
the Long Parliament in November 1643. The selling of goods at Camden 
House, so much insisted upon before, was, in the case of the libraries there, 
suddenly stopped. An ordinance of 20 November recognized that ‘some 
whole Libraries, and choice Collections of Printed Books of several Arts and 
Faculties’ had been seized in London and Westminster, and that, as with 
several of the royal palaces, their preservation in the hands of the state would 
be in the public interest.? It was ordered that no further sale of private 
libraries was to take place, and that in future all books were to be delivered to 
a committee of Lords and Commons, including John Selden, Francis 
Rouse and Sir Simonds D'Ewes, which was to inventory them and reserve 
them for public use. Exceptionally, ministers attending the Westminster 
Assembly were allowed actually to borrow books from this store. Otherwise 
the libraries were to be kept together in a safe place, for reference not lending 
purposes.? If these benevolent intentions were fulfilled the Long Parliament 
would appear to have established, from the stock of sequestered books and 
manuscripts in its hands, the earliest state-promoted public library in 
England. 

The November ordinance provides a terminus ad quem for the activities 
of the London Committee in the matter of libraries. While the work of 
sequestration continued, no further sale of books was apparently under- 
taken. Thevolume of inventories therefore refers to libraries seized and sold 
before 20 November, and itself probably dates from that month. Its 
preparation may be connected with the interest expressed by Parliament in 
the libraries passing through Camden House or with the wish of the Lords 
and Commons Committee for Sequestration, also in November, to inspect 
the London Committee's accounts.* It was almost certainly compiled by the 
Committee's clerks, at virtually one sitting, from the original inventories and 


1A.M. verte: The Community of Kent and the Great Rebellion ARR (Leicester, 
1966), p. 180. 

3 Acts and Ordinances, 1. 343-5. 

3 Ibid. 

“The Commions,-on 2 Nov. 1643, ordered its first enquiry into sequestered 
libraries, Commons Journals, jii. 298: investigation of the accounts Py the Lords and 
Commons Committee, 22 Nov. 1643, S.P. 20/1 p. 132. 
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valuations made by the appraisers months before. The libraries are not 
catalogued in the order in which they were brought to Camden House, and 
as some were seized as late as October the work of copying could not have 
begun earlier. The volume, when the clerks had finished their labours, was 
retained by the Committee, for the money figures in it were kept up to date 
before the new Treasurers, taking over the accounts in March 1645, 
acknowledged their correctness in the memorandum on the last numbered 
page.! 

The catalogue lists approximately 7,360 book titles, contained in the 
twenty-six libraries, and the majority of these are given an individual 
valuation. ‘The clerks responsible usually provided short titles of the works 
they were cataloguing, abbreviating in most cases to two or three words, and 
‘title’ in the table below indicates only an entry descriptive of an individual 
volume, from—at best—the full title and author's name, to the briefest 
indication, which might lack either author or book title. The edition, date of 
publication, format, binding and condition of the volume are rarely given; 
only in the case of Conway is a library divided into séctions according to 
format. The inventory of Conway’s collection is also unusual in that it 
frequently indicates the language in which the work catalogued is printed. 
Where there are many books ‘of litle valew’ in a library, the catalogue does 
not title or value them individually, but simply states their total number and 
value. Thése are the extra volumes, untitled, indicated in the table with a 
plus sign. Unbound works—‘in quire a a ae school- and text- 
‘books are often treated in this way. 

An inventory of this kind is therefore much less E S than, say, the 
recently-published catalogues of Lord Lumley’s library or that of Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes,? and the titles given would be, in many cases, more 
difficult to identify: yet even with the shortcomings indicated, it is of value 
from several points of view. In the first place it affords a clue to the size and 
scope of the private library of the period. While it is always rash to assume 
that the presence of a book on a man’s shelves indicates either that he has 
read it or will read it, it can fairly be said that the catalogue does provide a 
guide to the literary interests of a group of educated Englishmen in the 
Caroline period. The twenty-six owners are, in the main, prominent men. 
All except three are readily identifiable, the majority appearing in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. They count among their number two 
peers, eight knights—one of whom, Sir Francis Windebank, Secretary of 
State, is of political importance— nine lawyers—of whom two are knights— 
three clergymen, a mathematician—Professor at Gresham College—a well- 
known Catholic physician, and two booksellers, whose stocks were im- 
pounded. 

One would expect the interests of this distinguished company, as reflected 


© 18.P. 20/7 p. 230. 
1The Lumley Library. The Catalogue of 1609, ed. S. R. Jayne and F. R. Johnson 
(1956) and A. G. Watson, The Library of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes (1966). 
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in their libraries, to be wider than those of the average members of the gentry 
or professional classes. The library of one peer was of exceptional scope, and 
the collections of leading London clergymen such as Dr. Steward and Dr. 
Watts were obviously incomparably finer than the ‘boudget of old stitch'd 
sermons’ which, it was said in Charles II’s reign, characterized the rural 
vicar's study.1 Greater typicalness, however, may be sought in the libraries 
of the advocates from Doctors’ Commons, or the lawyers at the ''emple. 
Apart from that of Sir John Lambe, dean of the Arches Court, none of these 
amounted to more than {17 in value. 

A difficulty which stands in the way of an evaluation of individual 
libraries is uncertainty as to their completeness. Many owners who had 
departed the City at the beginning of the war must have taken their most 
precious possessions with them. The Gresham College Professor carried 
books and manuscripts with him to Oxford, for Selden was instrumental in 
preserving some of them upon the Parliamentary visitation of the Univer- 
sity." The earl of Northampton instructed the countess to remove valuables 
from Crosby House, their London residence, before the first search should 
take place.? The books of other owners were scattered in different houses 
throughout London, some well concealed. Several searches of Sir John 
Heydon’s property took place, and books were found under stones in his 
cellar, as well as in his study.‘ But despite this thoroughness there is every 
reason to believe that his library was far greater than the sixty-three titles in 
the catalogue would indicate. Another hazard faced the books once they 
were found. The local committee for Westminster marked many of the 
books it seized 'popish', and had them burned at Cheapside: we do not 
know whether the London Committee similarly censored the libraries it 
brought in.® 

À second point of interest concerning the inventory is that it may provide 
some basis for an estimate of book prices much earlier than the first printed 
book auction catalogue." As we have seen, there are grounds for thinking 
that the valuation was completed with some care by experts, and the 
possibility exists that, in some cases, the final selling price recorded may 
be the result of an actual auction. Whatever the case, the pricing of thou- 
sands of individual volumes will be of some value to bibliographers.? 
The range of prices was very great: at one end of the scale, high prices— 


1G. B. Tatham, The Puritans in Power (Cambridge, 1913), p. 46. 

*D.N.B., ‘John Greaves’. 

* His letter of 14 June 1642, Cal. S.P. Dom. 1641-3, pp. 339-40. 

4S. P. 20/6 pp. 25, 34: inventory of his goods, 17 Aug. 1643, S.P. 28/217a, unnumb. 
paper. | 

č Heydon was a mathematician and scholar as well as lieutenant general of the 
ordnance. Many of his books may have gone to stock the office of the new general, 
5 Apr. 1644, S.P. 20/1 p.249. 

5S. P. 28/212 fos. 129-31. 

? List of Catalogues of English Book Sales 1676-1900 (British Museum, 1915), 
introduction. 

* Work on book prices in this period is referred to in Watson, p. 30. 
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the highest is £8 10s. od.—for great atlases and collections of topographical 
prints, popular in this period; at the other end, many volumes which had to 
be grouped together to reach the minimum valuation of 6d. used by the 
appraisers. The value of the twenty-six libraries, according to the inventory, 
was £948 115. 9d.! The average library was worth approximately £36 ros. od., 
and contained 283 titles. When the final accounts were drawn up, of books 
sold, redeemed, delivered or unsold, the total sum was £959 10s. 11d. In its 
six months of activity in this field the London Committee had handled 
nearly 10,000 books, worth almost £ 1,000, 

Thirdly, a study of the 7,360 titles in the catalogue as a whole would show 
what printed books were extant in 1643, which kinds of reading matter were 
most popular, what proportion of books owned by Englishmen was foreign.? 
No more than a brief impression, in answer to these questions, can be given 
here. A detailed study would probably reveal the popularity of the standard 
Protestant authorities, Calvin, Hooker, the refutations of Bellarmine, of 
religious controversialists such as Montague, of the-collected sermons and 
devotional works of divines like Bishops Andrewes and Hall, and of histories, 
chronicles and books of travel, such as those of Purchas, Coryate, Hakluyt 
and Moryson. The presence of the collected edition of Jonson's plays is as 
noticeable as the apparent absence of the Shakespeare folios. Many 
gentlemen, as well as the military commander, Conway; possessed volumes 
on the art of war, horsemanship and chivalry. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the private library of the period, as evidenced in the catalogue, is 
the great number of books in Latin, French, Spanish and Italian. Conway’s 
4° section consists in large measure of works in Italian, and his library as a 
whole bids fair to rival that of an earlier peer, who, it was said, had more 
Italian than English books in his collection.? Sir Thomas Bludder’s library 
of Spanish books is also noteworthy. ‘The importance of the continental 
book markets is made plain in the catalogue. 

‘Among the particular libraries inventoried a special interest attaches to 
the collection of Lord Conway. It is by far the largest and most valuable 
library in the catalogue; over 4,700 volumes, 3,000 of which are individually 
titled, valued at £200. Conway emerges as one of.the foremost book 
collectors of his age. His father had been a soldier before he became James 
I's Secretary of State and a peer, and Conway himself pursued a military 
career. In 1640 he was in command of the English Horse in the Second 
Bishops' War, and in 1642-3 of English forces in Ireland.* When the civil 


1The total for all 34 libraries in the volume—the 26 together with the 8 not in- 
ventoried—is given by the breviate as £972 19s. 2d. i 
. *Tt may be usefully compared with contemporary English booksellers’ 
catalogues; see A. Growoll, Three Centuries of English Booktrade Bibliography 
(New York, 1903). 

3'The gth earl of Northumberland g. R. Hale, England and the Italian Renaissance 
(1954), p. a1). 

3D.N.B., ‘Conway, Edward, Viscount Covers G.E.C., Complete Peerage: 
Hyde, Edward, 1st ear] of Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray 
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war broke out, although he was closely connected with several prominent 
Parliamentarians, and his sister, Lady Brilliana Harley, was to become a 
Puritan heroine, his own sympathies were with the king. He remained in 
London only to further the king's cause there, was implicated in the Waller 
plot and imprisoned. When released, in July 1643, he quickly made his way 
to Oxford and for a few months acted the part of a Royalist counsellor. His 
property in London, at Charterhouse and the Tower, as the records of the 
Camden House Committee show, was sequestrated shortly. after his 
departure. Perhaps, in part, because of this, his Royalism cooled, and in 
March 1644 he rejoined Parliament. In November 1645 he took steps to 
compound for his goods and estates.! 

Amongst these his books were still intact. During his absence Conway's 
influential friends had intervened on his behalf. His brother-in-law, Sir 
Robert Harley, had special rights, as Master of the Mint, over property in 
the Tower, and the collectors sent by the, Camden House Committee 
reported that he had secured Conway's goods.* The Committee was able, 
however, to inventory and value the great library, and may have insisted on a 
payment of at least part of the £200 valuation they put upon it before it was 
placed in safekeeping, probably in Camden House itself? When Conway 
came to compound he was fined at a tenth, and so paid £20, in April 1647, to 
recover all his books.* 

Conway was a scholar, despite his voluptuous nature, reserving, said 
Clarendon, 'so much time for his books and study that he was well versed in 
all parts of learning". Before the civil war his agents had combed Germany, 
France and Italy in search of choice volumes for his collection, and docu- 
ments from the Conway Papers relating to his purchases, such as London 
booksellers’ receipts, provide useful material for comparison with his 
library of 1643.° His interest in a wide range of topics did not flag with the 
approach of old age. Retired at Petworth in the sixteen-fifties, he was prone 
to writing at weekly intervals to his younger relatives on every subject, from 


(6 vols., Oxford, 1888), ti, $81—3 (hereafter cited as Clarendon) : Cal. S.P. Dom. 1640, 
passim: Cal. S.P. Dom. 1641—3, p. 181: Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., new 
ser., ii, passim. 

! Clarendon, vii,$ 57, 63, 73, 174: S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War 
(4 vols., 1893), i. 145, 147, 156, 158, 199: Cal. of the Committee for Compounding, 
pp. oot S.P. 28/212 fos. 326—3414. 

! Commons Journals, iii. 219: S.P. 20/6 fos. 46~7. Conway's son wrote to Harley to 
thank him for preserving his father's books, 20 Jan. 1643/4, Hist. MSS. Comm., 
I4th Rept., app. ii,-p. 120. 

š Hist. MSS. Gori: , 14th Rept., app. ii, p. 120: S.P. 20/7: beside the entry 
relating to Conway in the breviate is the note, *in the house', presumably Camden 
House, S.P. 28/2178, unnumb. paper. 

*Cal. of the Committee for Compounding, pp. 980-1. 

5 Clarendon, i ii, § 83. 

ê References given by L. Stone, The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558—1641 (Oxford, 
1965), p. 794, and D. Mathew, The Social Structure of Caroline England (Oxford, 
1948), pp. 107-9. 
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the specific gravity of water to the question: did architecture exist before the 
Flood? He quoted extensively from the volumes which once again, after the 
hazards of war, graced his shelves.! But, inthemidstof thiscorrespondence, 
he disclaimed any pretensions tolearning. He wrote to his daughter-in-law: 
*I am likely to make many errors, for I am noe otherway a Scholler then a 
Scotch Pedlar is a Marchant’.? It seems likely, however, that this modest 
disclaimer will not deter historians, who have already looked with interest 
at the evidence of Conway’s pre-war book collecting activities,’ from an 
examination of the catalogue of his library which has now come to light. 

Two inventories which are not of private libraries but of booksellers' 
stocks also merit a word of introduction. Samuel Browne and Edward 
Dobson were both booksellers and stationers of Royalist sympathies. The 
catalogue of the books seized in their shops provides an opportunity to study 
the range of titles on offer in a London bookshop of 1643, and the valuation 
placed on its stock. In the case of Browne the scope and value of his holdings 
were considerable: 695 volumes were worth entering and valuing individu- 
ally, a number second only to Conway's collection, and a further £20 worth 
were still ‘in quire’. In all, the value of his stock was £72. It was seized 
from his shop in St. Paul's Churchyard after he had fled to The Hague, 
probably as a result of accusations against him of complicity in the Waller 
plot of May 1643.4 

The sequestration of the other bookseller, Edward Dobson—usually 
referred to, even by the Camden House clerks, as ‘Codpiece Ned’—is well- 
known, for Dobson was a combative, outspoken Royalist and no mean 
publicist. He claimed that he was plundered ' of all the Ware in my Shop, to 
the value of above one hundred pounds, besides my wearing Cloathes’, and 
was left with ‘not so much as an egge in the nest, for the henne to sit upon’.® 
His stock of books as valued and sold by the Committee, however, does not 
nearly match this figure. No doubt Dobson exaggerated: in any case, his 
shop—' without Newgate'—had been subject to several raids previously, 
and its owner to frequent imprisonment. The business of a London book- 
seller who had incurred the hostility of his fellow citizens, as Dobson had 
done since his audacious re-publication of an Elizabethan condemnation of 
the first earl of Essex, the father of the Parliamentarian general, and his 


1letters printed in Hist. MSS. Comm., r4th Rept., app. ii, p. 186 et seq. (originals 
now in Brit. Mus., Loan 29/176 etc.): and Add. MS. 23213 fos. 9—10 et seg. Several 
of these letters are printed in full in Conway Letters. The Correspondence of Anne, 
Viscountess Conway, Henry More, and their Friends, 1642-84, ed. M. H. Nicolson 
(1939). 

3 Conway to Lady Anne Conway (Petworth, 22 July 1651), Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 
23213 fos. 13-14. 

3 See p. 44, n. 6 above. 

sH, R. Plomer, A Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers, 1641—67 (1907), p. 36: 
Commons Fournals, ii. 153. 

$ The Declaration, Vindication, and Protestation of Edward Dobson, Citizen, and 
Stationer, of London, 1644, Brit. Mus., E. 257 (8): Plomer, p. 64. 
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Owners and their libraries 


Note: Numbers of titles over 100 have been rounded off to the nearest five. 
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A Whig Inheritance 


WHEN SARAH, duchess of Marlborough, died in 1744 her favourite 
grandson, John Spencer, inherited land and fortune which, in addition 
to the Sunderland estates, were reputed to have made him the richest 
commoner in England. His political inheritance was less fortunate. His 
grandmother had specified in her will that if he or his son were to accept any 
office or employment under the Crown (other than the Rangership of 
Windsor Great and Little Parks) they would forfeit all interest in her 
estate as if they were dead. In explanation of this unusual entail, the 
duchess wrote 


it will secure my heirs in being very considerable men. None of them can put ona 
fool’s coat, and take posts from soldiers of experience and service, who never did 
anything but kill pheasants and partridges. Their heirs may do great service to 
their country, and ought to be well received when they go to court, since they will 
have nothing to ask; for I would have them join with any King or minister when 
they desire nothing but what is for the good of the nation and the King.! 


At the time that she wrote this, in 1737, the duchess was motivated by fear 
of the growth of France and hatred of Sir Robert Walpole and the Hanover- 
ian court. After William Pitt had attacked the court and Walpole’s foreign 
policy she added a codicil to her will leaving him £10,000 and making him 
coheir with Lord Chesterfield to her estates should John Spencer and his 
heir die without issue.’ 

John Spencer did not long survive his grandmother. He was only thirty- 
eight years old when he died in 1746, ‘because’ said Horace Walpole, ‘he 
would not be abridged of those invaluable blessings of an English subject 
brandy, small beer and tobacco’. His will created a great stir in town.® 
In the event of the premature death of his heir, also named John, Spencer 
had left Althorp and the Sunderland estates in reversion to Pitt. With his 
financial prospects greatly improved, Pitt’s stature in political circles grew 
proportionately.* But John Spencer’s heir outlived Pitt. In 1761 Spencer 
was created a peer, an eventuality that the duchess of Marlborough appears 


1 Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough (2 vols., 1838), i. 
160-1. 

3 Ibid., pp. 161-8. Under the head of ‘ Forebodings’ she wrote, ‘my family must 
suffer more than any other if France prevails’. J. H. Plumb, Sir Robert Walpole, 
the King’s Minister (1960), p. 129. 

3 Abstract of will, Gentleman’s Magazine, xiv (1744), 588-90. 

t Quoted in G., E. C., The Complete Peerage (13 vols., 1910-59), XII. i. 153, d. 

5 Horace Walpole's Correspondence with George Montagu, ed. W. S. Lewis (Yale 
Edition of Walpole's Correspondence, ix, x, New Haven, 1941), i. 34. 

*B, Williams, The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (2 vols., 1915), i. 125-6. 
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to have overlooked in her attempt to found a powerful family interest 
independent of the court! Owing to expensive parliamentary elections 
which Spencer fought in the Ra interest his patrimony became heavily 
charged. 

Northamptonshire, the county i in which the Spencers had their greatest 
landholdings, was unusual in the number of magnates, many of them whigs, 
with estates inside its borders.? The alignments of these magnates were 
sufficiently self-cancelling to allow tory members to be returned for 
Northamptonshire throughout the whole of the eighteenth century. 
Northampton and St. Albans, the two boroughs which by their proximity tô 
their estates the Spencers were most anxious to secure, were not easy to 
control.5 Northampton had about 1,000 electors, St. Albans over 500. Thé 
Ist Earl Spencer’s successful attempt in 1768 to break the hold of the earls of 
Northampton and Halifax on Northampton engendered the most ruinous 
borough contest of the eighteenth century. The 2nd Earl lost the borough in 
1784, it was said through mismanagement and lack of money, and never 
contested it again.* In 1807 St. Albans too was lost and never contested by a 
Spencer candidate again. But the reason the Spencers failed to hold St. 
Albans was not that they lacked influence, wealth and a devoted following, 
but that their ‘other inheritance’ led them at times to support men and 
measures to which the court was utterly opposed. 

The Spencer interest at St. Albans was founded largely on that created by 
the duchess of Marlborough. Sarah’s father, Richard Jennings, who had 
been returned for the borough from 1659 to 1668, had made his three 
daughters coheiresses to his estate. After Sarah’s marriage to John Churchill 
in 1678 the Churchills acquired the whole of the Jennings property in and 
around St. Albans. Holywell House, Sarah’s birthplace, was rebuilt and 
extended to make it the largest house in the borough. For the next fifty years 
Sarah battled with the Grimstons of Gorhambury for control of the borough. 
By 1743, when John Spencer wrote to her about an impending by-election at 
St. Albans, the duchess was —— giving up the struggle and she 
replied . 1 


As I have taken leave of that Mis and told them I will never see St Albans more, 
I am determined never to be at any expense and trouble about the corporation . . 
'tis not to be hop'd that I can do ariy-service there unless the corporation are con- 


1 British Museum, Add. MS. 32915 fo. 115, John Spencer to duke of Newcastle, 
‘as my particular circumstances are such, (from the Duchess of Marlborough's will,) 
that I cannot receive any favours from the King except a Title, I should hope that if 
his Majesty thinks me worthy of a Peerage he will not confer upon me a less dignity 
than that of a Viscount’. George III quickly repented elevating John Spencer ‘over 
the barons’ (Letters from George III to Lord Bute, ed: R. Sedgwick (1939), p. 326). 

3E. G. Forrester, Norinamptonsire County Elettions and salsa 1695—1832 
(1941), PP. 5-7. ` 

3 Lord Spencer shared with the duke of Bedford an interest in Okehampton, 
*L. B. Namier and J. Brooke, The History of Parliament, The House of PORUM 


1754—90 (3 vols., 1964), i. 344—7. 
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vinced of the wrong things they have done. And in that case with the assistance of 
the Dissenters, who are a great many, any person would be easily chose.! 


Spencer put up Hans Stanley against James, the son of William Luckyn, 
Viscount Grimston. Stanley was elected. James West, the other member 
for the borough, collected substantial evidence of the heavy bribery which 
Stanley employed.? An equally important factor in the election was that 
Spencer won the support of Dr. Joseph Handley, the mayor of St. Albans. 
The franchise at St. Albans lay in the corporation, freemen and ratepayers. 
Handley, by the unprecedented procedure of bolding a mayor's court 
weekly instead of monthly, created 459 honorary freemen.? Had all these 
persons, many of whom came from London, taken up their freedom, the 
electorate of the borough would have been doubled. Atthe time the mayor's 
action had annoyed West and he had blocked Spencer's application to have 
Handley put on the permanent commission of the peace. 

At the death of John Spencer his heir was twelve years old. During the 
future rst Earl's minority his interest at St. Albans was preserved by his 
uncle, Charles, 3rd duke of Marlborough. West's long tenure at St. Albans 
from 1741 to 1768 can be explained partly by this minority and partly by the 
transference of Handley's allegiance to West. As joint secretary of the 
treasury West had access to several useful sources of patronage. In 1746 
Handley successfully applied to West to have his pension of retired naval 
surgeon restored. With Handley went many of the voters that he had created 
in 1743, and the knowledge of these voters' whereabouts. At the 1747 
general election Handley wrote to West, ‘I stopt our Town Clerk whom I 
accidentally catch'd in writing out a list of honorary freemen that are not 
sworne. I severely reprimanded him and made him glad to get home with 
whole bones’.4 West gained the greatest benefit from the non-resident 
freemen until he gave up the borough.5 Referring to the rumour that Lord 
Spencer would attempt to return two members for St. Albans in 1768, 
West told the duke of Newcastle, ‘I have still an interest that will make his 
monopoly shake and can send such a posse from London Citizens, respect- 
able men in the cause of Liberty, as shall within twenty miles of London 
among 800 voters render his attempt truly hazardous'.9 But West believed 
that he would be opposed by Lord Spencer and Lord Grimston and he 
persuaded Newcastle to find him the safe seat of Boroughbridge. 

Once more Handley changed sides and the Spencers gathered in many 
of the out-town voters. 'lhese electors were carefully nurtured at a club 
which was established in London for their entertainment. Their importance 


! Duchess of Marlborough to John Spencer, 12 Jan. 1743. I am grateful to Lord 
Spencer for permission to use the Spencer MS. at Althorp. 

2 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34735 fos. 387-9. 

3 St. Albans Muniments, St. Albans City Library, Mayor's Court Book, 1743. 

t Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34734 fo. 41. 

5 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34735 fos. 374—83, lists of London votersin the West Papers. 

* Brit. Mus., Add MS. 32985 fo. 443. 
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to the Spencers can hardly be overestimated. During the 1784 election the 
Dowager Countess Spencer, who had taken up residence at Holywell House 
after the death of the 1st Earl, wrote to her son, ‘We are not in spirits my 
dearest George—there never was anything like the violence of the other side 
and they have got off so many of our town votes that if the out votes fail us we 
shall lose 1t’.1 After the election the 2nd Earl Spencer met W. C. Sloper, his 
nominee, in London where he 


went with him to a public house on the other side of White Chapel Church where 
we met about forty or fifty of the St Albans London voters... they had dined when 
we came and we sat with them near two hours drinking punch and sniffing 
tobacco, they all seemed very well pleased; . . . the money was given away in a 
private room.* 


From 1768 to 1807 the Spencers were able to command a majority of the 
non-resident votera of St. Albans. 

Influence over the corporation of St. Albans was regained relatively 
cheaply. 'The reason was that by the time John Spencer, the future 1st 
Earl, had reached his majority and had begun to take an interest in the 
borough, the corporation were in serious financial trouble. An action in 
chancery consequent upon a commission of charitable uses issued against 
the corporation in 1722 had brought an order from the lord chancellor which 
forced the corporation to pay almost {£1,000 to the charities entrusted to 
their care.? The corporation borrowed to meet this liability. A dwindling 
revenue prevented them from clearing more than the interest charges on the 
loans. By 1756 the market tolls, their chief source of revenue, had dropped 
to {59 a year.* Failure to pay the interest charges brought a subpoena 
against the mayor to appear in chancery.5 To clear themselves from this 
difficulty the mayor and aldermen borrowed {£1,000 from John Spencer in 
1756 and a further {250 in 1757.9 ‘The corporation mortgaged everything 
they had. This included eighteen tenements and all their charter endow- 
ments, that is the tolls of the markets and fairs, the profits of all saleable 
things belonging to the corporation, and 'all other the freehold messuages, 
land, tenements and hereditaments whatsoever' granted by the charters of 
Edward VI and Charles IT.’ 

The loan was never repaid. The interest was cleared spasmodically until 
1774. Two alehouses, The Hare and The King’s Arms, were sold in 1772. 
Not until they were reminded two years later that these were part of the 
mortgaged property did the corporation reluctantly disgorge part of the 


1Spencer MS., Countess Spencer to 2nd Earl Spencer, 8 Apr. 1784. 

? Spencer MS., 2nd Earl Spencer to Countess Spencer, 22 June 1784. 

3 Public Record Office, C 33/342 fo. 355. 

* St. Albans Muniments, Mayor's Account Book, 1731—1814. 

5 St. Albans Muniments, Mayor's Court Book, 5 May 1756. 

* Ibid., 1 Sept. 1756, 25 Apr. 1757. 

7St. Albans Muniments, 963, indenture dated 6 Sept. 1756. Its counterpart is at 
Althorp. 
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proceeds to Lord Spencer.! In 1786 Countess Spencer wrote to her son that 
Alderman Kinder wished to see him ' about foreclosing (I believe they call it) 
your bond from the corporation'.* Lord Spencer did not foreclose, and 
four years after he had cut all political connexions with the borough a 
correspondent of Daniel Giles, M.P. for St. Albans, 1809-12, wrote of the 
corporation, ‘People are blessing themselves that they have nothing to do 
with a body of men who are up to the eyes in debt to the Spencer family and 
have nothing to pay either principal or interest with'.? The old town hall 
was sold in 1831, although it was part of the mortgaged property.* No 
mention of the loan was made to the commissioner investigating municipal 
corporations in 1833.5 In 1838 the advowson of the Abbey Church was sold, 
though it would appear that that also was a charter right belonging to Lord 
Spencer. For nearly eighty years the Spencers held the unreformed 
corporation in the palms of their hands but they never took full advantage of 
this power. ; 

The dissenters in St. Albans were very numerous. According to the 
historian of Nonconformity in Hertfordshire, by 1715 the congregation of the 
Chapel for Protestant Dissenters numbered 400 of whom ninety-nine were 
voters for the borough and forty-eight were voters for the county. The 
Baptists built a chapel in 1720. The Methodists had a chapel in St. Peter's 
Street, and the Friends had a meeting house and burial ground in Dagnal 
Lane. But it was West not Spencer who attracted their attention. On his 
first appearance in the borough in 1741 West made a direct appeal to them 
with an election ballad which began, 


Dissenting Brethren, Babes of Grace 
To you this is addres't 

For you must never show your face 
Except you bring in West. 


and concluded, 


Remember this is Forty-one 
And we'll repeal the Test.® 


Many of the influential dissenting families in the town supported West. 
Onesuch family was the Pembrokes. William Pembroke had been one of the 
founders of the Chapel for Protestant Dissenters. His son Joshua was 


1 St. Albans Muniments, Mayor's Court Book, 2 Dec. 1772, 2 Feb. 1774. 

3 Spencer MS., Countess Spencer to 2nd Earl Spencer, 11 June 1786. 

*James Brown to Giles, 25 March 1811. Giles MS., by permission of Mrs. 
Giles-Puller. 

tSt. Albans Muniments, Mayor's Court Book, 2 July 1831. 

5County Press, x4 Dec. 1833. Appendix to Municipal Corporations, Part V. 
(Places not in any District). H.C. 116, pp. 2918—2930. X XVI, 840-52. 

$St. Albans Muniments, Mayor's Court Book, 26 May 1838. 

TW. Urwick, Centenary Memorial (1894), p. 20. 

5Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34735 fo. 305. 
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receiver-general of the land tax for St. Albans and Hertfordshire. Joseph 
Pembroke, one of Joshua's sons, was town clerk of St. Albans from 1766 to 
1792. His brother George, twice mayor of the borough, was appointed 
deputy recorder by West. Other families included the Iremongers, pros- 
perous grocers, and the Tombes, who provided a clerk of the peace and a 
treasurer for the borough. Aldermen Matthew Iremonger and Daniel 
Tombes acted at one time as election agents for West. Shortly before West 
gave up St. Albans some of these families took advantage of the union 
formed by West and Spencer in 17611 to shift their allegiance to Lord 
Spencer. The Pembrokes did this, so too did some of the Kentishes, 
who provided four mayors for St. Albans during the eighteenth century. 
The Rev. John Kentish, while nonconformist minister at Birmingham, 
travelled from there to St. Albans to support Spencer candidates at 
elections.” 

By the seventeen-seventies Lord Spencer could call upon a select body of 
voters removed from the influences of local politics; he had a strong hold 
over the corporation, the support of an influential section of the borough 
electorate, as well as those who by custom had always voted for Holywell 
House. In addition, by the provision of various amenities, which ranged 
from a water supply for the centre of the town to a sedan chair for the ladies’ 
card assemblies, Lord Spencer ensured that the borough was kept running 
smoothly. By applying the ordinary calculations of eighteenth-century 
politics John Robinson concluded that the Spencer interest at St. Albans 
(and at Northampton) could not be shaken. But this did occur when nation- 
al issues predominated over local ones. The first time this happened 
was in 1784. St. Albans tends to confirm Mrs. George’s contention that 
public opinion did play an important part in that election, rather than 
Professor Laprade’s contention that it did not. 

Although he had spent a vast fortune on parliamentary elections, the rst 
Earl Spencer, it is said, was not a parliament man.5 He was indebted to the 
duke of Newcastle for his peerage and was sufficiently loyal to the duke to 
have nearly ruined his mother-in-law in the 'massacre of the Pelhamite 
innocents’? but his attachment to Newcastle was chiefly through Pitt." 
Like his father he was an admirer of Pitt and he upheld Chatham's American 
policy in the house of lords. The 1st Earl's son, George John, Viscount 


1Namier and Brooke, i. 308—9. 

3 T. Kenrick, Memoir of the Reverend John Kentish (1854), p. 41. 

3 Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, 1774-84, ed. W. T. Laprade (Camden 
3rd ser., xxxiii, 1922), pp. 43, 73, 116. 

1* Mrs. E. George, ‘Fox’s Martyrs: the general election of 1784’, Trans. Royal 
Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xxi (1939), 133-68. W. T. Laprade, ‘Public opinion and the 
general election of 1784’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxxi (1916), 224-37. 

* Namier and Brooke, iii. 460. 

5 Correspondence of John, 4th Duke of Bedford, ed. Lord John Russell (3 vols., 
1842-6), iii. 187-8. 

"The Jenkinson Papers, ed. N. S. Jucker (1949), p. 82. 

8 Parliamentary History, xviii. 168, 216, 296. 
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Althorp, was under no restrictions by the terms of the duchess of Marl- 
borough’s will. He was returned for Northampton in 1780, distinguished 
himself in the attack on Lord North's ministry, and when the marquess of 
Rockingham formed his second administration in 1782 he accepted office as a 
lord of the treasury. In the quarrel between Fox and Shelburne, Althorp 
sided with Fox. ‘Thomas Grenville, the agent Fox backed in Paris during the 
peace negotiations, was and remained one of Althorp's closest friends.! 
When Shelburne formed his administration Althorp followed Fox out of 
office. On 31 October 1783 the 1st Earl Spencer died, and Althorp succeeded 
to the family estates. A fortnight previously the Fox-North coalition had 
been dismissed. ‘The 2nd Earl Spencer believed with Fox that George III 
had achieved his ends by unconstitutional means. On being approached 
by the younger Pitt, who had hoped to come to an accommodation with some 
of the Foxites, Lord Spencer refused to be drawn. 'I never will give any 
support to an Administration that comes in and is formed upon the avowed 
foundation of the King’s secret influence '.? 

Lord Spencer's support of Fox greatly endangered his position at St. 
` Albans, and possibly at Northampton, although some of the quotations 
used in the account of that borough in The History of Parliament should be 
applied to St. Albans.? Both corporations proposed to thank the king for 
turning out the coalition, but it was at St. Albans that 'there was not 6 
people in, or out of the corporation, that were not for it'.* At the common 
ball that was called, Alderman Partridge, 1n all other things a Spencer 
supporter, moved that an address of approval besentto the king.5 According 
to Countess Spencer, the mayor, John Osborne, who 'detests Fox and is 
very active for the address’ had the mace bearer sent ‘to every house to tell 
people that the petition lies at the mayor's house to be signed'.* One of the 
Spencer agents managed to stop the tradespeople who dealt with Holywell 
House from signing and 'all the Kentishes stopp'd upon finding how dis- 
agreeable it would be to you’. But the mayor, six of the aldermen and some 
of the Kinder family, who for generations had supported the Spencers, were 
among the 180 persons who signed the address which was ‘very strongly 
expressed’. Sloper refused to present it to the king; it was finally presented 
by the other member for St. Albans, James Bucknall, Viscount Grimston.’ 

At the general election that followed, Fox wished to capture both seats at 
St. Albans, but Lord Spencer stuck to the agreement that had been con- 
cluded between his father and the 2nd Viscount Grimston in 1770 that each 
` 18ir Denis Le Marchant, Memoir of John Charles, Viscount Althorp, 3rd Earl 
Spencer (1876), pp. 20—5. 

3 The Later Correspondence of George III, ed. A. Aspinall, i (Cambridge, 1962), no. 

; n. 9. 

i ? Namier and Brooke, i. 346. 

4Spencer MS., Countess Spencer to 2nd Earl Spencer, 12 Feb. 1784. 

5 Ibid. ; St. Albans Muniments, Mayor's Court Book, 11 Feb. 1784. 

* Spencer MS., Countess Spencer to 2nd Earl Spencer, 16 Feb. 1784. 

7 An Irish peerage. In 1790 he was created Baron Verulam and was one of ‘ Pitt's 
peers’, see Later Correspondence of George III, i, no. 604 and n. 3. 
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should bring in one member.! ‘Sloper wrote, ‘I have seen Fox and explained 
to him that he must not flatter anybody he sends down with the hope of open 
assistance from your interest, and that a known friend of his would not be the 
best received'.* The opponents of Fox took advantage of the split in the 
ranks of the Spencer party to attempt a clean sweep of the borough. Viscount 
Grimston, who had been returned for St. Albans at an uncontested by- 
election in December 1783, stood for the county of Hertford and put for- 
ward his brother William for St. Albans. The Salisburys, making their first 
bid for a share in the borough since the early seventeenth century, backed 
Viscount Fairford, the marquess of Downshire's eldest son and a brother of 
Lady Salisbury. 'The Salisburys were helped by some of Lord Grimston's 
friends in St. Albans, in particular the Niccoll family, who had connexions 
with India House and consequently were violently opposed to Fox. None of 
the candidates was very inspiring and the election was notable for its female 
protagonists. Lady Salisbury swept through the borough scattering half- 
crowns and ‘threw a sort of spirit upon their party that depressed ours '.? 
Whereupon Lady Spencer sent for her two famous daughters, Georgiana, 
duchess of Devonshire, and Harriet, Lady Duncannon, who two months 
later gained popular notoriety for the assistance they gave Fox in the 
Westminster election. At St. Albans they took over Sloper's election 
campaign and began 'a regular canvas'. 'It is amazing what this has 
already done,’ wrote Countess Spencer, “Young Grimston is in a sad fright, 
he has just been with me’.* The Grimstons could not afford to spare 
any votes for Lord Fairford, and Sloper and William Grimston were 
returned. 

The sisters were indefatigable. After their success at St. Albans they were 
‘wild to come to Northampton and nothing would hinder their setting out 
immediately but the impossibility of their being in time’.® Victory at St. 
Albans did a little to offset the loss of Northampton. But, ‘my mind mis- 
gives me’ wrote Lord Spencer, ‘when I see the accounts daily pouring in 
from every quarter of the defeat of our partizans in all places where they 
offer themselves; and it is very plain that politicks are at the bottom of all the 
contests’. Friendship, dependence, even a cash nexus, all these Lord 
Spencer recognized as proper or necessary in the relationship between a 
patron and a borough, but the thought that the electors might approve or 
disapprove of one’s political opinions and affiliations was clearly disturbing. 
Electioneering was one thing, politics another. 

The second occasion on which Lord Spencer misjudged popular reaction 
was in 1807. For some whigs the Catholic Bill was an expedient designed to 


1 Letter Book, 6 March 1770. I am grateful to Lord Verulam for permission to use 
the Verulam MS. at Gorhambury, Herts. 

2 Spencer MS., Sloper to and Earl Spencer, 24 March 1784. 

3 Spencer MS., Countess Spencer to 2nd Earl Spencer, 31 March 1784. 

* Ibid. 

5Spencer MS., Countess Spencer to 2nd Earl Spencer, 3 Apr. 1784. 

* Spencer MS., and Earl Spencer to Countess Spencer, 2 Apr. 1784. 
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allay agitation in Ireland while retaining the sympathy of the dissenters in 
England. For Lord Spencer something more was involved. He had 
resigned with Pitt in 1801 when George III refused to grant Catholic 
emancipation. ‘The 1807 Bill is said to have originated from a hint by the 
duke of Bedford, lord lieutenant in Ireland, to Lord Spencer.! Also, 
Viscount Althorp was an enthusiastic if recent convert to the cause of 
religious liberty.? 

Lord Spencer was defeated at St. Albans by a man who professed to be his 
friend. Joseph Halsey, who had made an unsuccessful attempt on the 
borough in 1806, wrote to Lord Spencer in January 1807 to offer himself as a 
Spencer candidate adding, *I beg leave to assure you that you cannot give 
your support to any person more attached to the present government, or to 
your Lordship in particular, than myself'.? This offer was declined, and 
when parliament was dissolved Lord Spencer nominated his nephew, 
Viscount Duncannon. 

At the election of 1806 W. S. Poyntz, a nephew of Countess Spencer, 
had polled more votes than those of the other two candidates combined. 
When Halsey decided to stand in his own interest it was not expected that the 
Spencers would be the party most affected. On the eve of the poll the 
Grimstons’ agent, J. S. Story wrote, 


In consequence of the support given by the Spencer family to the Catholic Bill 
their interest has suffered much, particularly in the borough, since the last 
election, and it becomes of the highest consequence to Mr. Grimston’s cause to 
prevent those who leave that interest from joining Mr. Halsey, for the struggle will, 
notwithstanding, be between Mr. Grimston and Mr. Halsey.‘ 


Lord Verulam forbade his agent to use the cry of ‘No Popery', to which 
Story replied, ‘I perfectly agree with you as to the impropriety of using any 
popular cry or endeavouring to gain a majority by any other than honorable 
means',5 Nevertheless, the letters of Alderman John Harrison show that the 
Catholic Bill became the central issue during the election. Harrison, Lord 
Spencer's land agent, handled election affairs at St. Albans after Countess 
Spencer had ceased to take a part. ‘Throughout the 1807 election he sent a 
stream of dispatches to Althorp. 


27 April 1807 Thursday night 104 oclock. 
When we commenced our canvas this morning the first hour things appeared 
more favourable than from the circumstances of the moment I could have 
expected .., but when we came towards the middle of the town about the Market 
Place and more especially in St Michaels, the case was altered and I never experi- 
enced anything like so bad a canvas—The cry of No Popery is general and what is 


1M. Roberts, The Whig Party, 1807-12 (1939), p. 13. 

2? Le Marchant, p. 86. 

* Spencer MS., Halsey to and Earl Spencer, 1 Jan. 1807. 
“Verulam MS., Story to Lord Verulam, 27 Apr. 1807. 

ë Verulam MS., Story to Lord Verulam, 29 Apr. 1807. 
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extraordinary that party! which I supposed would not have cared about it has 
availed itself of the cry in the greatest degree—and in every house almost we were 
dinned with the subject and in many with great violence though with no personal 
disrespect—Great pains must have been taken to instill into the minds of the. 
lower orders these sentiments... In truth the Catholic question appears to be the 
sheet anchor of our opponents and it is astonishing to see that where we used to be 
received with open arms for a long series of years we are now rejected. 

29 April 1807. 

this is a very hazardous matter . . . a good deal will depend on the Londoners with 
whom great pains have been taken by Halsey’s friends . . . all possible pains are 
taken to quiet the minds of the violent but they thank God they were bred Protes- 
tants and do not chuse to be burnt at the Stake. There are no doubt many who 
would make this a mere pretence but there are also many others who, however 
mistaken, are serious. 

1 May 1807 114 oclock. 

The Methodists to a man will be against us if they have had the Communication— 
for that there has been a general Communication thro the whole body I have 
scarce a doubt... My whole time or rather the greatest part of it has been occupied 
today in discussing points of conscience and I was a whole hour with one person.? 


Polling took place on 5 and 6 May and at its close Halsey had 322 votes, 
Grimston 288 and Duncannon 275. Lord Spencer at once decided to cut all 
political connexions with the borough. His mother approved and added, 
"The giving up all election views at St Albans will in my opinion double 
the value of Holywell... but yet I am strongly for not doing it immediately 
as if in a moment of irritation—whenever you chuse to do it the withdrawing 
from the Corporation will sufficiently prove you are in earnest’.2 On 29 
July Lords Spencer and Althorp resigned their places as aldermen and on 27 
August Lord Spencer resigned the high stewardship of St. Albans. 

Lord Spencer did not again propose a candidate for the borough or in any 
way give assistance to whig candidates who contested St. Albans after 1807. 
He wished Daniel Giles success in 1808, but-he would not order his agents 
to support him.*In 1812, when Giles was opposed and beaten by 
Christopher Smith, a wealthy wine merchant and an alderman of the City of 
London, William Hart, Giles's agent wrote to him, 


In a case like the present so unexpected and unprecedented it is not half measures 
that will do, or good wishes, it must be the active and determined interposition of 
the Noble Family of Spencers that can alone save us from the grasp of the 
Minister, to whom I should suppose Smith would feel no hesitation in selling us.5 


But to an enquiry from Giles Lord Spencer repeated that he would have 
nothing further to do with the borough. 


1¥ormed at the 1796 general election to support S. F. Waddington, the radical 
candidate, it later became known as the contest party. At this election it assisted 
Halsey. 

* Spencer MS., Harrison to 2nd Earl Spencer. 

* Spencer MS., Countess Spencer to 2nd Earl Spencer, 8 May 1807. 

*Spencer MS., Giles to znd Earl Spencer, 28 Dec. 1808. 

5 Giles MS., Hart to Giles, 6 March 1812. 
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The election at St. Albans in 1807 exposed in a small way some of the 
weaknesses of the whigs, and showed why at this time they could not be more 
than an amorphous body. In Hertfordshire, as Sir Lewis Namier has noted,! 
many of the landowners were self-made men, with fortunes from industry 
or banking. There were not many old county families in Hertfordshire by 
the end of the eighteenth century. Halsey and Giles were good examples of 
the new men. J. 'T'. Whately, a barrister, had taken the name of Halsey on his 
marriage to Sarah, the heiress of Thomas Halsey of Great Gaddesden. 
Giles was the only son of a Huguenot weaver who had left £170,000 at his 
death in 1800.2 Both Halsey and Giles called themselves whigs; but they 
were not of the Holland House circle. Although they expressed their 
admiration for Lord Spencer personally and for the policies he pursued, he 
could not hand over his election organization, much less his inherited 
interest, to such men. Yet whiggism for Lord Spencer was more than a 
family alliance. Unlike his father, the 2nd Earl had not liked electioneer- 
ing,? but he did enjoy public service. His record while First Lord of the 
Admiralty was the most notable in Pitt’s war cabinet. He was a trustee 
of the British Museum, a governor of Charterhouse, a president of the 
Royal Institution and a commissioner of the Public Records. He fitted 
perfectly the duchess of Marlborough's commendation of the disinterested 
public figure. His rejection at St. Albans was more than a personal slight. 
Countess Spencer assured her son that with a little trouble and expense St. 
Albans could be recaptured. There is no doubt that it could have been, 
especially after 1809 when the Grimstons were unable to supply a member 
of the immediate family as a candidate. Lord Spencer preferred to wash his 
hands of the borough. An understandable gesture perhaps, but not 
practical party politics. 

| H. C. F. LANSBERRY 


*L. B. Namier, England tn the Age of the American Revolution (1961), pp. 11-13. 
` SGentleman's Magazine, CII, pt. ii (1832), 82. 
' S At the prospect of a contested election at St. Albans in 1784 he declared, *I àm 
determined though J really am quite sick of Electioneering, if my friends: at St. 
Albans think there i is any possibility of succeeding to endeavour to prevent Ld. 
Fairford coming in’. Spencer MS., 2nd Earl Spencer to Countess Spencer, 3 May 


1784. 


A. Reinforcement for North America, Summer 1757 


No MATTER HOW strong an army may be, its capacity for effective action, 
Field Marshal Lord Montgomery has suggested, will be determined by 
three things: geography, transportation and administration! In a word 
this means logistics. Judged by these criteria eighteenth-century colonial 
warfare was a non-starter. The logistical organization was so undeveloped, 
the ministerial appreciation of the difficulties so imperfect, and above all the 
result was so dependent on the weather that it now seems almost incredible 
that English and French troops ever got to the point of fighting battles. 
Good fortune and good weather were far more important factors in the 
ability of an army to take the field, than any organizing ability shown by the 
combatants themselves. The vicissitudes of the reinforcement intended for 
Lord Loudon's army in the summer of 1757 provide a clear demonstration of 
this. 

The decision to send a reinforcement at this time was partly in response to 
the indecision of the previous three months. In April 1757 George II broke 
the Devonshire-Pitt administration. For twelve weeks in the second year of 
a struggle with France for continental and maritime supremacy there was no 
effective government. But while the leading politicians intrigued for lucra- 
tive or influential positions, policy and even the means of implementing it 
were sadly neglected. When a new government was at last installed at the end 
of June, the ministers had to face the consequences of this neglect; for the 
situation which greeted them was gloomy indeed. The Prussians had been 
defeated at Kolin and were in retreat from Bohemia; the French had begun 
an offensive against Hanover and the duke of Cumberland a retreat towards 
the sea.? From America came the news that Loudon's army was 1,500 men 
short at the beginning of the season, though the results of that campaign 
were as yet unknown.? This information and the events in Europe amounted 
to a crisis which threatened the chance of victory in America. Immediate 
and effective action was imperative. 

The British army was too small to intervene effectively at this moment on 
the European continent. The issue in North America, despite Pitt's high 


1 Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, speech at the Royal Geographical Society, 10 
May 1948, Geographical Four., cxii (1948), 16. 

*Sir Evan Charteris, William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and the Seven Years 
War (1925), pp. 261-3. News of Kolin reached London on 1 July, duke of New- 
castle to Sir Joseph Yorke, British Museum, Add. MS. 32872 fo. 1. 

15. G. Pargellis, Military Affairs in North America 1748-65 (1936), pp. 380-2: 
Lord Barrington to Cumberland, 8 July 1757. Hereafter references to events in 
1757 will be cited by day and month alone. 
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hopes of a decisive campaign,! remained uncertain, so that no new offensive 
could yet be planned there. Experience and common sense therefore 
suggested two expedients, which the new ministry, flurried by events and 
distressed by the inactivity of the interministerium, hastily embraced. 
These were a reinforcement for Loudon's army, and a diversionary or 
relieving attack on the French coast? The American reinforcements, 
approved by the king early in July, were to comprise three additional com- 
panies for each of the Highland battalions of Lord John Murray, 
Colonel Frazer and Colonel Montgomery which were already in or on their 
way to North America. It was further proposed to draft forty men from 
every battalion in the British Isles, the Guards excepted. This would 
produce, including the draft from the Irish Establishment, 2,000 men; and 
this, when added to the Highland companies, would provide a total rein- 
forcement of 3,000. It was concluded that 1f these troops were to be in 
America ready for an early campaign the following year, they must be 
landed there in October before bad weather closed the American ports.? 
Pitt accordingly instructed the authorities in Ireland to have the Irish drafts 
ready to embark no later than 25 August.* 

Although the reinforcement of the American army and the subsequent 
coastal raid on Rochefort were separate enterprises, they became entangled 
by a confusion over shipping. Owing to uncertainty in the cabinet over the 
attack on Rochefort, only one group of transports was ordered.’ These were 
at first victualled and bedded for foreign service at the usual rate of two tons 
of shipping per man, whereas for a short coastal expedition the ratio of men 
to tonnage was normally much higher. But by the middle of July the need to 
mount the coastal expedition had become paramount. The transports were 
accordingly re-equipped,? though the final decision to proceed with the raid 


!In his instructions for the 1757 campaign, Pitt had informed Loudon 4 Feb. 
“The King is of opinion that the taking of Louisberg and Quebec can alone prove 
decisive’; and on 17 March, ‘The King still thinks those two places the great objects 
of offensive operations for the ensuing campaign' (Public Record Office, W.O. 
34/71, Amherst MSS.). Pitt as late as 18 July referred in a dispatch to Loudon to 
‘this decisive campaign’ (P.R.O., C.O. 5/212). Cumberland held the same view. 
He wrote to Loudon on 21 March ‘J own I cannot help flattering myself that such an 
immense force as England now pays in North America... , ought to strike a decisive 
blow’ (Pargellis, p. 325). 

?Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32872 fo. 206, Newcastle Papers, minute of cabinet 
meeting, 15 July. ‘To acquaint him (the king of Prussia) under the greatest secrecy 
with the intended expedition to the coast of France, as formerly proposed by the 
King of Prussia, wherein near 8000 land forces besides Marines, and almost the 
whole fleet at home will be employed, and thereby a powerful diversion may be 
reasonably expected'. Rochefort was thought of as a suitable objective about the 
same time. : 

* Pargellis, pp. 380-2: Barrington to Cumberland, 8 July. 

*P.R.O.,, S.P. 635/415: Pitt to the duke of Bedford, 23 July. 

5P.R.O,, Adm. 2/222: Admiralty to the Navy Board, 7 and 11 July. 

*Ibid, 15, 16 and 18 July. Also National Maritime Museum (N.M.M.), 
Adm(iralty) B/156: G. Cockburne to J. Clevland, 18 July. 
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was not taken until 4 August. Meanwhile the Administration, apparently 
fearful of having a superfluous number of transports on their hands, made 
no alternative arrangement for the equally urgent American embarkation 
apart from a few inquiries for ships in Scotland. Here a special arrangement 
was in any case necessary, though it was not until the middle of July that 
anything was done. The Highlanders and Scottish drafts could either go to 
the usual staging port of Cork, as Frazer’s and Montgomery’s had done 
earlier that year, or, like the reinforcements for Lord John Murray’s regi- 
ment in the spring of 1756, they could sail direct for North America. The 
direct voyage was at first preferred, as being more rational. On 17 July 
accordingly this arrangement was officially agreed upon between the War 
Office and the Admiralty ;? and on 19 July the latter instructed the Navy 
Board to let them know if ships might be raised on the Clyde to take 1,300 
men from there to North America? But unknown to the Admiralty Lord 
Barrington, the Secretary at War, had five days previously ordered Lord 
George Beauclerk, the commander-in-chief in Scotland, to make an inde- 
pendent search into what shipping was available.* 'l'he result of this double 
inquiry was soon known. 

Beauclerk was the first to report. Extensive inquiries in Leith and on the 
Clyde revealed that the Scottish merchants were reluctant to engage in the 
service. The commander-in-chief also pleaded his own ignorance of these 
matters and pointed out that it was usual for the Navy Board to send an 
agent to contract for shipping. He concluded, ‘what makes this the more 
necessary is that the seafaring people here are not accustomed to the 
transporting troops’. The Navy Board likewise made their report to the 
Admiralty. They informed Clevland, the secretary to that board, that even 
‘if transports were to be got there, the fitting, victualling them would 
require so much time and be attended with so much trouble and expense (as 
we experienced in taking up the last transports in Glasgow), that we should 
not advise an embarkation to be made at that port'.? In what manner the 
Highlanders and Scottish drafts were to cross the 3,000 miles of water, the 
Navy Board, despite a week’s consideration of the problem, did not see fit to 
say. The receipt of this letter on 25 July, however, coincided with the arrival 
of one from the commander of the naval squadron stationed on the east coast 
of Scotland, who now enlightened the Admiralty about the private inquiries 


1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32997 fo. 241, Newcastle Papers, cabinet memoranda, 4 Aug. 
‘Their Lords .. . are humbly of opinion, that it is advisable for his Majesty to direct 
the expedition to be forthwith undertaken’, 

*! P.R.O., 30/8/18, Chatham MSS.: Barrington to Pitt, 17 July. Cf. Clevland to 
Barrington, 25 July (P.R.O., Adm. 2/320). 

3 N.M.M., Adm. N/237: Clevland to the Navy Board, 19 July. 

*P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Beauclerk, 14 July. Technically Beauclerk 
was C.-in-C. of the military district of North Britain; this comprised Scotland 
together with the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland and Westmorland. 

5P.R:O., W.O. 1/616: Beauclerk to Barrington, 19 July. 

*N.M.M., Adm. B/156: Navy Board to Clevland, 25 July. 
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initiated by Barrington and Beauclerk. The Admiralty, always sensitive 
where its own responsibilities seemed to be questioned, chose to take 
offence at this presumptuous display of initiative on the part of another 
department and curtly informed the Secretary at War that ‘as the embarka- 
tion of these drafts is now put into another channel than was intended by 
the memmoranda given by your Lordship to Lord Anson, their Lordships 
conclude it will be necessary for them to direct the Navy Board not to proceed 
any further in their inquiries relating to transports for this service’. ‘Thus 
the scheme of a direct embarkation, indeed of transports for any embarka- 
tion, began to founder on the rocks of departmental animosity, the self-con- 
fessed inability of Lord George Beauclerk, the experiences of the Navy Board 
and the readiness of the Admiralty to pass the problem to someone else. 

Fortunately common sense prevailed and the original agreement for the 
Admiralty to provide the transports was readopted the next day.? Yet despite 
all the evidence to the contrary, the Admiralty persisted in its belief that 
ships might be hired on the Clyde and, ignoring the professional advice of 
the Navy Board, ordered that body to send an agent there to make yet 
further investigation.? Accordingly the very next day Mr. John Rowland 
set out for Glasgow. Arriving on 1 August he published the service he was 
intended on,* but much to the mortification of the Admiralty he re-affirmed 
the improbability that vessels might be either speedily or cheaply raised. He 
was offered only half the necessary tonnage, though assured that several 
ships were expected from Virginia.® Thus for a second time in just over a 
week the problem returned to the statesmen in London. À month had now 
passed since the decision to send the reinforcement; no transports had been 
raised either in England or Scotland and little else had been settled except to 
proceed finally with the Rochefort expedition. This decision, however, 
apparently lifted the paralysis which seemed to have taken hold in high 
places. Some different arrangements were now inevitable if the drafts and 
Highlanders were ever to sail and this was at length given recognition in 
Pitt’s official order to the Admiralty on 8 August. Transports for the entire 
embarkation were to be raised and equipped in the Thames as the Navy 
Board had long recommended. It appeared that a sufficient tonnage might 
yet be raised in the Clyde to bring the Scottish troops to Cork, where they 
were to be transferred to the English vessels. The whole force would then 
sail for America.* Even now there was hardly a sense of urgency, for Pitt's 
order took two days to travel the distance of rather less than two miles 
between the Admiralty and Navy Board Offices." No sooner had it been 


1P.R.O., Adm. 2/520: Clevland to Barrington, 25 July. 

13 P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Beauclerk, 26 July. 

* N.M.M., Adm. N/237: Clevland to the Navy Board, 26 July. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 106/268: Rowland to the Navy Board, 1 Aug. 

5N.M.M., Adm. B/156: Rowland to the Navy Board, 4 Aug. 

5P.R.O., Adm. 1/4122: Pitt to the Admiralty, 8 Aug. For the short voyage to 
Cork a much higher ratio of men to tonnage was considered permissible. 

7P.R.O., Adm. 2/222: Admiralty to the Navy Board, 10 Aug. 
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received there than the Admiralty saw fit the next day to make a further 
alteration,! which was almost as speedily revoked on 15 August.? 

Meanwhile the military preparations were proceeding no more smoothly 
than the naval, for neither the Secretary of State nor the War Office was able 
to do much towards drafting the recruits or raising the Highland companies. 
The drafts were no problem and merely required a warrant from the 
Secretary at War to the regimental officers concerned. The draft of forty 
men (usually the worst) could then be made and marched to their port of 
embarkation. But it was pointless to do so until the Highlanders had been 
raised; and this task was to reveal how wide was the gap between planning 
and execution. To allay the apprehensions of the captain general, Cumber- 
land, and to make use of local experience, it was thought advisable at the 
beginning of July to ask the duke of Argyle to recommend the proper 
officers. Argyle demurred until he was able to obtain further information 
from Scotland and expressed ‘his apprehensions that the men will not be 
raised so immediately as we imagined they might’.* This reply checked all 
activity for several days. Not until 14 July did Barrington inform Beauclerk 
that a draft was to be made from the eight battalions under his command® 
and only on the following day did he announce the decision to raise the 
additional Highland companies ;® moreover the official order from Pitt was 
received by Barrington two days later still." The initiative for effective 
action, however, lay with the Secretary of State, particularly over the 
matter of the commissions for the officers of the Highland companies. These 
required the king’s sign manual, counter-signed by the Secretary. 
Barrington was not slow to point this out to Pitt: ‘I have. . . notified the 
greater part of the officers of every additional company; I have delivered out 
the beating orders and nothing is wanting but the commissions, which I dare 
say you will get signed tomorrow or Tuesday’. He continued ‘I saw Mr 
Wood [the under-Secretary of State] yesterday who will remind you of the 
other significations of the King’s pleasure concerning the Highland 
battalions and other recruits going to America’.® In spite of this it was some 
days before all the commissions were presented at Kensington for the royal 
signature’ .® 


1P.R.0., Adm. 2/222: Admiralty to the Navy Board, 11 Aug. 

5 Ibid., 15 Aug. 

*Pargellis, p. 382: Barrington to Cumberland, 8 July. Cumberland feared that 
these Highland troops might prove susceptible to Jacobite influence. Argyle was not 
uncommonly referred to as the uncrowned king of Scotland, owing to his immense 
political influence in that kingdom. A man of considerable administrative ability, 
he bad been frequently consulted on Scottish affairs by Walpole and succeeding 
administrations. D.N.B. 

*P.R.O., 30/8/18: Barrington to Pitt, 9 July. 

5P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Beauclerk, 14 July. 

* Ibid., 15 July. 

*P.R.O., S.P. 44/189: Pitt to Barrington, 17 July. 

®P.R.O., 30/8/18: Barrington to Pitt, 17 July. 

*P.R.O., W.O. 25/24. Registers-various, Commission Books, Series I. 
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The Secretary of State’s office was also dilatory in ordering the equipment 
for these troops. Barrington had given Pitt on 21 July a list of arms and 
accoutrements to be issued by the Ordnance Board for the new Highland 
companies,’ This was necessary because the Secretary at War had no power 
himself to authorize their issue. It took four days, however, to be officially 
transcribed and signed by Pitt before being sent to the master general of the 
ordnance.* Despite these delays Barrington pushed the business along as 
well as he could. His attempts to expedite matters with the Admiralty over 
_ the provision of transports have already been seen. He now wrote to the 
secretary to the Board of General Officers to summon a meeting to settle the 
designs of the clothing for the Highlanders? so that the regimental agents 
could make early contracts for their manufacture. Shortly afterwards he 
met the regimental agents themselves to settle the financial details involved 
in transferring the drafts from one regiment to another.* Finally, while 
these initial moves were being undertaken, it was learnt that the attempt to 
give the military and naval commanders early notification of the intended 
reinforcement had been frustrated; for the sloop on this service had had the 
misfortune to be pursued, damaged and forced back into Plymouth harbour 
by two of His Majesty’s own ships.’ 

Apart from getting the sloop repaired,® there was little that could now be 
done until the Highlanders gave some appearance of being ready, though on 
9 August Barrington did issue the warrants for making the draft and holding 
them in readiness to march." The news from Scotland, however, suggested 
indescribable confusion. It appeared that most of the officers had dis- 
appeared into the Highlands in search of volunteers, without any attempt by 
anyone in London to co-ordinate their activities. On 23 August Beauclerk 
reported ‘such of the officers as I have had occasion to see did not know the 
names of their own subalterns, and Lord John Murray wrote by the last post 
to my Secretary desiring to be informed where he could hear of three of the 
lieutenants appointed to the companies of his regiment that he might send 
them recruiting instructions’. He concluded ‘these circumstances con- 
sidered, with what further information I have been able to pick up leave 
little reason to believe that they can be complete so as to be able to embark 
and arrive in America before the winter comes on’.® 

This letter was a shock to the administrators in London. 'T'he prospect of 
embarking any troops let alone getting them to America by October began to 
seem remote. More encouraging were the assurances of the Navy Board that 


1 P.R.O,, S.P. 41/23: Barrington to Pitt, 21 July. 

3p,R.O,, S.P. 41/38: Pitt to master general of the ordnance, 25 July. 

3P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to R. Ince, 21 July. 

* Ibid.: Barrington to Calcraft, 28 July. Calcraft was instructed to inform the 
other agents concerned. 

5P.R.O., Adm. 1/4122: Pitt to the Admiralty, 3 Aug. 

*P.R.O., S.P. 42/40: Admiralty to Pitt, 3 Aug. 

7P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Beauclerk, 9 Aug. Also Barrington to Gen. 
Bockland and others, 9 Aug. Twenty-three English battalions received draft warrants. 

*P.R.O., W.O. 1/613: Beauclerk to Barrington, 23 Aug. 
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the owners of the transports would have their vessels ready in the river 
Thames by 5 September,! and that a ship for the Scottish drafts would be 
ready to leave the Clyde on the gth.* There thus appeared to bea chance that 
the drafts at least might yet be hastened away and acting on this information 
Pitt issued a fresh set of instructions to the Admiralty on 27 August. The 
drafts were now to embark immediately without waiting for the additional 
Highland companies.* 'I'wo days later Pitt gave a similar order to the War 
Office.* Barrington, however, with his ready access to the king's closet, had 
not waited for confirmation from the dilatory Secretary to order Beauclerk to 
assemble the Scottish drafts at Glasgow.’ His urgency in communicating 
with the distant regiments contrasted markedly with the interdepartmental 
procrastination between the Secretary of State, the Admiralty and the Navy 
Board. The Navy Board did not receive the substance of Pitt's orders until 
six days after they had left his hands.? Consequently they could send no 
instructions to Rowland until 2 September.’ Fortunately Rowland had the 
Jenny transport waiting to receive the drafts, who began to go on board 
13 September. She weighed anchor two days later? and, although she came 
to rest again but two miles down the river,? she finally made Cork after a 
passage of seven nights, The arrival promised to be as unfriendly as the 
journey which had reduced the troops, in the words of Major Vignoles their 
commanding officer, to a ‘bad condition’, the result of sleeping rough on the 
deck and in the hold, for no beds, hammocks or even straw had been 
provided. They had no money and not being on any regimental establish- 
ment could expect none until they joined their new corps in America.!? 
No directions had been sent to the lord lieutenant of Ireland to make any 
accommodation for them;!! nor was he required to do so, since he had 
responsibility only for troops on the Irish Establishment. Luckily the lord 
lieutenant acted swiftly and ordered the senior officer at Cork, Colonel 
Molesworth, to quarter the men until the arrival of the transports with 
drafts from England.!? The responsibility for this mismanagement must be 
shared equally between the Navy Board and the Secretary of State. The 


1IN.M.M., A /156: Navy Board to Clevland, 25 Aug. 
3P.R.O., W.Q. 1/857: Clevland to Barrington, 26 Aug. 
*P.R.O., Adm. 1/4122: Pitt to the Admiralty, 27 Aug. 
*P.R.O., S.Pl 44/189: Pitt to Barrington, 29 Aug. > 
i . 4/54: Barrington to Beauclerk, 27 Aug. 

* N.M.M., Adm. N/237: Admiralty to the Navy Board, 2 Sept. Orders to Capt. 
Mann of thé orcupine escort ship were also not sent by the Admiralty till 2 Sept. 
(P.R.O., Adr. 2/79). 

7 Rowland received the Navy Board's letter announcing the change of plan on the 
evening of 6 Sept. P.R.O., Adm. 106/268: Rowland to the Navy Board, 7 Sept. 

? Rowland to the Navy Board, 15 Sept. 

* Ibid., 19 Sept. 

19P.R. O. , W.D. 1/609: T. Waite to R. Wilmot, 29 Sept. 

11 Barrington d written to the Irish authorities on 2 Sept., but had oniy advised 
them of the d dispatch of the English drafts. P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington 
to R. Rigby. 

"P. R.O., W.O. 1/609: Waite to Wilmot, 29 Sept. 
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Navy Board for reasons known only to itself had ordered Rowland not to 
supply bedding of any kind,! while Pitt had neglected to provide against the 
event of these troops reaching Cork before the transports. 

The failure of the English transports and drafts to meet the Scottish 
recruits at Cork originated in the neglect of the administration to make an 
adequate provision for shipping until the middle of August. The fault 
certainly did not lie with the War Office. On receiving Pitt's order of 29 
August to proceed only with the draft embarkation, Barrington had issued 
marching instructions to the various district commanders. They were to 
have the drafts by 11 September at Southampton,? where, in order to avoid 
congestion at Spithead with the Rochefort expedition, they were now to 
embark.? Orders to supervise the embarkation were sent to Colonel 
Whitemore, the officer detailed to go with the troops. Whitemore further 
received a set of regulations for governing the conduct of the men while on 
board.5 Barrington also twice suggested to the Admiralty that the men from 
the camps in Kent might embark at Sheerness as the transports made their 
way down the river.5 The Admiralty, however, affected to see many 
inconveniences in this apparently simple request: ‘Their passage round 
being very uncertain they may expend so much of their provisions that the 
ships must be revictualled at Portsmouth, where provisions are scarce’.’ 
Moreover the Admiralty had learnt from bitter experience that it was far 
easier to stop the transports than to persuade them to sail again. The various 
groups of the draft accordingly marched for Southampton while the 
Secretary at War made final arrangements to accommodate some pro- 
vincials who desired to return to America.® 

Barrington’s zeal was unavailing, for the transports were not ready to 
receive the men. The reason for this was twofold. First the complex order 
for raising and equipping the transports was placed far too late for the ships 
to be at Southampton by 11 September; secondly the Admiralty and Navy 
Board were involved in a misunderstanding. The owners had promised that 
their vessels would be cleared of commercial cargo and in a sailing condition 
by the beginning of September. In repeating this promise to the Admiralty 
the Navy Board had omitted, however, to make allowance for their own 


1P.R.O., Adm. 106/268: Rowland to the Navy Board, 19 Sept. Rowland had at the 
request of Major Vignoles built a bulkhead between the men and the part of the ship 
containing the spirits; also 9 berths for the officers together with hay for the men, 
‘but as the honourable Board by their letter to me of the 8th instant aquainted me 
there would be no occasion for making any particular provision for the officers or 
men to lay on: I shall conform thereto’. 

3P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Gen. Holmes and others, 31 Aug. 

3P.R.O., Adm. 2/222: Admiralty to the Navy Board, 29 Aug. 

‘P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Whitemore, 31 Aug. 

5 Ibid., x Sept. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/4323: Barrington to Clevland, 27 and 30 Aug. 

?*P.R.O., Adm. 2/520: Clevland to Barrington, 31 Aug. 

8N.M.M., Adm. N/237: Admiralty to the Navy Board, 5 Sept. Cf. P.R.O., W.O. 
4/54: Barrington to Clevland, 2 Sept. 

5 
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inspection and measurement of tonnage on the Deptford slipways; for the 
erection of cabins for the troops; and for the victualling, a task liable to delay 
by the frequent impressment of the lightermen who ferried the provisions to 
the ships.! The Victualling Board did not complete their operation until 9 
September.? The transports then had to make the tedious passage down the 
Thames and by the 20th were still only at Sheerness and the Nore.? Here 
they were detained several days by contrary winds while the Admiralty 
continued vainly to call for all possible speed, ‘without staying for any that 
are not ready '.* This futile command to sail against the wind was to no 
immediate purpose, and it was only on 29 September that the transports 
were at last sighted off Spithead by Thomas Hutchinson,’ the transport 
agent, who had been sent by the Navy Board to assist the embarkation.® 
This was a wise precaution since the Admiralty now refused to give ‘any 
assistance whatever in embarking the troops at Southampton’? The 
sudden influx of troops there severely taxed the available accommodation. 
On a representation from the Southampton innkeepers many of the men 
had been removed to neighbouring towns and villages, notably Winchester,® 
while some were most unwelcome guests at the annual fair at Lymington.? 
In these circumstances Hutchinson did exceptionally well in having all the 
drafts and provincials on board and back at Spithead by 3 October, whence 
they sailed the next day under convoy of the Norwich. Even now the 
passage was not without incident, for the Admiralty were mortified to hear 
that notwithstanding all their endeavours, eight of the ships had made an 
unscheduled stop at Plymouth after separating from their convoy. Captain 
Darby of the Norwich attributed this solely to disregard of his signals.!* 
Darby made the Cove of Cork on x4 October and was joined four days later 
by the malingerers from Plymouth.!? At Cork the passengers of the Jenrty 


lIt says little for the professional competence of the Admiralty that when the 
owners said 'ready' they did not mean 'ready to sail'; their misunderstanding is 
quite explicit in Clevland’s letter to Barrington of 26 Aug. He wrote ‘the 
transports taken up... will be ready to proceed to Spithead by the sth of next 
month’ (P.R.O., Adm. 2/520). 

1P.R.O., Adm. 110/19: Victualling Board to the Navy Board, 9 Sept. 

*N.M.M., Adm. B/157: Navy Board to Clevland, 20 Sept. Some of the trans- 
ports, however, were still making their way down the 'l'hames. 

*!P.R.O., Adm. 2/520: Clevland to the Navy Board, 21 Sept. 

5 P.R.O., Adm. 106/254: Hutchinson to the Navy Board, 29 Sept. 

8 P.R.O., Adm. 2/222: Admiralty to the Navy Board, 23 Sept. 

7P.R.O., W.O. 1/857: Clevland to Barrington, 6 Sept. 

* P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Whitemore, 17 Sept. 

? Tbid. : Barrington to the marquis of Winchester, 28 Sept. 

1 N.M.M., Adm. B/157: Navy Board to Clevland, 4 Oct. 

u Ibid.: Navy Board to Clevland, ro Oct. The Admiralty to avoid unnecessary 
delay had refused Barrington's request to permit some provincial troops to embark 
at Plymouth but had insisted that they march to Southampton and join the main 
embarkation (P.R.O., W.O. 1/857: Clevland to Barrington, 7 Sept.). 

HP,R.O., Adm. 1/1700: Darby to Clevland, 14 Oct. 

uP. R.O., Adm. 106/254: Hutchinson to the Navy Board, 18 Oct. 
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were found waiting together with the Irish drafts who had been assembled 
there since 25 August. The embarkation begun on 19 October was com- 
pleted in two days and the fleet weighed anchor on the 23rd,? but not before 
a whole day had been lost by the refusal of one of the masters to follow the 
signal to unmoor.? On 12 December they disembarked at New York? while 
at Cork Hutchinson with seven transports awaited the arrival of the 
additional Highland companies from Scotland. 

Back on the Clyde the confusion continued. Not until the latter end of 
September was Rowland able to report that six vessels of sufficient tonnage 
were ready and waited only for the troops.* The Navy Board relayed this 
information to the Admiralty on 27 September;? and the following day the 
latter sent it to the Secretary of State and further desired to be informed 
when the troops would be ready so that a convoy might be appointed.* No 
reply was received for nine days while Pitt consulted the War Office. 
Barrington, in defiance of all the available intelligence, assured him that the 
additional companies were ready to embark, and Pitt on the strength of this 
information ordered the Admiralty to provide a convoy forthwith.” The 
same day, 7 October, instructions were sent to Captain Mann of the 
Porcupine.® This little flurry of interdepartmental activity was all the more 
futile since a convoy was already waiting in the Clyde.? Meanwhile no reply 
was sent to Rowland, who remained entirely uninformed with his ships at 
Greenock. A letter to Beauclerk at Edinburgh produced no reply and 
Rowland was reduced to seeking news from the two prominent merchants of 
Glasgow, who assured him that no more than 200 men were yet assembled. 
This was confirmed on 5 October when Rowland himself visited the 
commanding officer of the Highlanders, Captain Sir Harry Seaton, who 
added that to the best of his knowledge many of the recruiting parties were 
‘three or four hundred miles from Glasgow and when they arrive it would 
take a considerable time to clothe them and settle their accounts before they 
could embark’.1° Two weeks later Rowland paid another visit to Seaton. 
To his surprise there was still no certain news of the Highlanders, where- 
upon he resolved that day to set out in a chaise for Edinburgh. There he 
waited on Captain Stewart, Beauclerk’s secretary, who assured him that 


1 Ibid., 18 and 23 Oct. P.R.O., S.P. 42/40: Admiralty to Pitt, x Nov. 

2 N.M.M., Adm. N/237: extract of a letter from Capt. Darby at sea, 28 Oct. 

3P.R.O., C.O. 5/49: Loudon to Pitt, 14 Feb. 1758. P.R.O., Adm. 51/3927: 
Norwich log book. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 106/268: Rowland to the Navy Board, 19 Sept. He promised the 
last vessel would be ready by the 23rd. 

5N.M.M., Adm. B/157: Navy Board to Clevland, 27 Sept. 

*P.R.O., S.P. 42/40: Admiralty to Pitt, 28 Sept. 

7P.R.O., Adm. 1/4122: Pitt to the Admiralty, 7 Oct. 

§P.R.O., Adm. 2/79: Admiralty to Mann, 7 Oct. 

°'The Porcupine returned to the Clyde on 4 Oct., Rowland to the Navy Board, 7 
Oct. (P.R.O., Adm. 106/268). 

10 Jbid. : Rowland to the Navy Board, 5 Oct. Included in this letter is a copy of one 

from J. and R. Berrie to Rowland, 3 Oct. 
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everything possible had been done but said that he personally doubted 
if the troops could leave in less than a month.! 

In London Pitt's order of 7 October to provide a convoy was assumed by 
the ministers to have completed the embarkation. Only Barrington knew 
otherwise and he had now the responsibility to see that the troops were 
ready. He wrote on 8 October to Beauclerk urging him not to detain the 
troops a moment longer than was necessary,” but this letter crossed with one 
from Beauclerk which only promised further delay; for on the review of 
Frazer's companies at Glasgow, no fewer than fifty-two men had had to be 
discharged as unfit for service, and there was still no news of the arrival of 
the clothing or arms for the companies.? Beauclerk knew nothing of the 
transport arrangements though ‘he was told that the Transports intended 
to carry the whole to Cork have been for some time past ready in the Clyde’.* 
This disagreeable information only increased Barrington’s desire to see the 
Highlanders depart. On 15 October he firmly ordered Beauclerk to delay 
no more but to march the men to Greenock. The additional companies, 
though incomplete, could partly fill their ranks with some supernumerary 
troops left behind at Cork when Frazer’s battalion sailed in June.5 These 
men, subsisting since that time on the charity of the local authorities, had 
been the subject of a memorial by the commander-in-chief of Ireland, the 
earl of Rothes, to the lord lieutenant who had forwarded it to Pitt. From him 
it had gone to the Admiralty,? where it rested until Barrington by chance 
learnt of the men's existence from their regimental agent." The War Office 
now warned Rigby, secretary to the lord lieutenant, that the Highlanders 


iThe Porcupine returned to the Clyde on 4 Oct., Rowland to the Navy Board, 
18 Oct. 

2P R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Beauclerk, 8 Oct. 

3P.R.O., W.O. 1/613: Beauclerk to Barrington, 11 Oct. The delay to the clothing 
was probably owing to the failure of the Admiralty to provide a convoy, for the 
Paisley packet ship had been ready at the Nore since the beginning of September 
although the Admiralty had promised to provide a convoy, Clevland to Barrington, 2 
Sept. (P.R.O., W.O. 1/857). 

*P.R.O., W.O. 1/613. This failure of Beauclerk and Rowland to communi- 
cate with each other was not an isolated instance. The following year when a 
similar embarkation to Virginia was in progress Beauclerk reported 'he was 
assured by accident that a man of war with nine transports had been for some 
days in the Clyde, and that it was said they were to carry the Highlanders to 
America but as he had heard nothing from the captain of the man of war or the 
agent for transports his Lordship was at a loss what to do and therefore desired to 
know whether the transports were intended to take the Additional Companies 
for Lord John Murray’s regiment’. Tyrwhitt to Clevland, 2 Nov. 1758 (P.R.O., 
Adm. 1/4324). 

5P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Beauclerk, 15 Oct.. Barrington repeated this 
order, Nov. ‘The Highland Additional Companies must embark however short 
they may be of their complement’ (P.R.O., W.O. 4/55). 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/4122: Pitt to the Admiralty, 8 Aug. 

7P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Rigby, 1 Sept. The Secretary of War con- 
fessed ‘I never heard of these men before, nor can imagine how or by what authority 
they went to Ireland’. . 
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would soon be on their way.! But as late as 3 November the Admiralty, 
believing that this was unlikely in the 1mmediate future, ordered the Navy 
Board to recall their agents, Hutchinson and Rowland.? Fortunately 
Rowland ventured to stay, and shortly afterwards the embarkation became 
a reality. But the earlier delays were to be doubly penalized as the com- 
mander of the Porcupine escort warship had forewarned. ‘I greatly appre- 
hend’, he had written, “the passage will be attended with great difficulty by 
reason of the narrowness of the channel, the very strong rapid tides and 
generally attended with hard gales of wind this time of the year'.? His 
prophecies were amply fulfilled. Not until x December did a favourable 
wind allow the transports to leave the Clyde,* and soon afterwards a fierce 
gale compelled the whole convoy to seek shelter in Waterford where three 
more days were spent in repairing the battered transports.? It was only on 11 
December that the long awaited Highlanders finally appeared in Cork 
harbour, in a state which prompted Colonel Molesworth to remark that 
‘the Whole embarkation was so ill shipped, that it is a miracle any of them 
escaped ’.® Indeed the preliminary voyage to Cork had been detrimental to 
the health of so many of the men going with the various expeditions to North 
America that year, that Molesworth had to make special arrangements to 
discharge them as unfit for any future service.’ 

The additional companies, having transhipped, prepared for what was to 
prove a more than usually long voyage. On 18 December Captain Norbury 
of H.M.S. Hampshire gave the signal five times to unmoor, but found him- 
self on the only ship to leave the harbour. Two days later he sent an officer 
to investigate and about 6 p.m. that evening the transports began to emerge.? 
The winds on the journey were very unfavourable and between 13 and 25 
February the transports actually lost two leagues on their destination? 
Sandy Hook was only passed on 11 March 1758 and the troops on dis- 
embarking were not surprisingly described by General Abercromby as 
being 'sickly'.!? Not only had they taken six months longer to raise and ship 


! Ibid.: Tyrwhitt to Rigby, 22 Oct. 

*N.M.M., Adm. N/237: Admiralty to the Navy Board, 3 Nov. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/2109: Mann to Cleviand, 6 Oct. Capt. Ferguson, who had 
assisted Beauclerk in his inquiries for transports in July, had advised against an 
embarkation on the Clyde ' because provisions cannot be got at present on the West 
Coast and at this season of the year, I know by experience the S.W. winds very often 
detain merchant ships there for a month or six weeks’ (W.O. 1/857, 19 July). On 29 
July Barrington informed Beauclerk' I have sent the whole of your intelligence to the 
Admiralty, where I am persuaded it will be of the greatest use’! 

*P.R.O., Adm. i/2109: Mann to Clevland, 1 Dec. 

5 Ibid,, 5 Dec. Also log book of H.M.S. Porcupine (P.R.O., Adm. 51/706). 

5 P.R.O., Adm. 1/4323 : Barrington to Clevland, 23 Dec. 

7P.R.O., W.O. 4/55: Barrington to Molesworth, 11 Nov. 1757 and x4 Jan. 1758. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 51/426:1og book of H.M.S. Hampshire, 18 and 20 Dec. 

? Ibid., 13 to 25 Feb. 1758. j 

19 Correspondence of William Pitt with Colonial Governors and Military and Naval 
Commissioners in America, ed. G. S. Kimball (2 vols., New York, 1906), i. 209: 
Abercromby to Pitt, 16 March 1758. 
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to America than had been planned, but they arrived in a condition quite 
unfit for the intended campaign and had to be cantoned in the several villages 
around New York, so that they might enjoy fresh provisions to assist the 
recovery of their health. 

For one company of Lord John Murray's regiment on board the 
Annandale transport the journey was to be even longer. This ill-fated ship 
suffered damage even before she left England and had to be repaired at 
Sheerness.! The passage to Cork passed without further incident; but a few 
days after leaving that port the master George Johnson discovered two anda 
half feet of water in the hold. The pumps were speedily rendered useless by 
ballast washing around the bottom of the ship, and it was judged advisable to 
bear away for Lisbon. ‘That port was sighted on 7 January but the vessel was 
delayed by contrary winds for eight days before she could enter.? In Lisbon 
nearly two weeks were spent searching for the leak,? and it was not until 12 
February that the Annandale set out once again for America. The next news 
of her came to the Navy Board from Antigua in the Leeward Islands, where 
she had arrived in a distressed condition. She had apparently almost made 
Cape Mercury off Virginia when another leak appeared. It was now a race 
between the pumps and the rising water, which upset the balance of the 
vessel and left her at the mercy of the winds and privateers which infested 
those waters. Shortly after jettisoning both cargo and guns the Annandale 
was attacked on three occasions by hostile cruisers, the last one being of 
considerable force, having twelve guns and nearly 100 men.‘ ‘The deliverance 
of the transport the master attributed partly to the gallant defence by the 
officers of the Highland company and partly to the distressed appearance of 
the vessel which made the privateers timid of boarding her; for, with half 
the crew and soldiers too ill to raise themselves, and the other half too busy 
working the pumps to prevent the ship from foundering, it had not been in 
their power to make more than a token resistance. At Antigua a new ship 
was chartered and the sorely tried Highlanders arrived at New York on 24 
June 1758.5 

Checks, delays and reverses are numerous in any war; and it is not the 
fact that these reinforcements were completed nine months after they were 
originally planned which interests the historian of eighteenth-century 
government, but the reasons for their lateness. They are threefold. First 
the logistics of war in the eighteenth century were governed by primitive 
communications and unpredictable weather. 'lhese unfavourable factors 
were the more important in the absence of a well-developed administrative 
machine. Secondly the machinery of government was either extremely 
inefficient or simply non-existent, for the summer reinforcement of 1757 


1 P.R.O., Adm. 106/249: Sheerness officers to the Navy Board, 23 Sept. 

* N.M.M., Adm. B/158: Navy Board to Clevland, 8 Feb. 1758. 

* N.M.M., Adm. B/159: copy of a letter from G. Johnson to the Navy Board, 29 
Jan. 1758 (from Lisbon). 

t Ibid., 1 June (from English Harbour, Antigua). 

5 Ibid., x July (New York). 
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revealed that no effective administrative machinery existed in Scotland while 
in England its operation was at best uncertain. This was in part the result 
of the legalistic forms of procedure and protocol which regulated the con- 
duct of each department and alone could authenticate the dispatch of 
business: hence Barrington could not 1ssue a direct order to the Ordnance 
Board! and valuable time was lost while official orders were transcribed and 
passed from department to department. Ministers too were to blame; for 
their absences from London were almost as frequent as their dispatches to 
each other. Effective administration demands close ministerial consult- 
ation and this was patently lacking. Indeed ministers only appeared to act in 
times of crisis or complete administrative breakdown, as is well illustrated in 
the attempts to raise transports. The failure to provide immediately a 
sufficient number of these to cover both the Rochefort and North American 
expeditions is a story of indecision, inadequate planning and lack of common 
sense. All these shortcomings put a premium on efficiency; and the lack of 
this was most clearly seen on the periphery of the administrative machine. 
For with interdepartmental co-operation uncertain even in London,? the 
failure was complete in Scotland where the subordinate military and naval 
executives, Beauclerk and Rowland, had to attempt to co-ordinate their 
activities through Whitehall. The belief that reinforcements might be 
raised and got to America in three months suggests a very poor appreciation 
of the administrative and logistical difficulties involved ;? but when ministers 
had so little knowledge or control of their own administrative machine, their 
frustration by the difficulties of the Atlantic crossing is scarcely noteworthy. 
Finally there was no proper long-term planning, a state of affairs aggravated 
precisely because of this lack of appreciation, since ministers in their 
ignorance remained incurable optimists and no change of system was seen to 
be necessary. North America witnessed the worst results of this, for the 
summer reinforcement was one of a series of hasty short-term measures, all 
initiated in the belief that the conquest of French Canada could be com- 
pleted in a single campaign. Each time these makeshift efforts largely failed 
and a new campaign had to be devised at short notice. A little more fore- 
thought about the logistical requirements might have produced success 


1'The initiative occasionally shown by Lord Barrington, particularly his prompt 
dispatch of instructions to Beauclerk, could only be displayed in the internal business 
of the War Office. Here his access to the king's closet gave him the virtual authority 
of a Secretary of State. 

2A small but symptomatic example of this lack of continuous interdepartmental 
co-ordination is the fact that Barrington had to ask the Admiralty for a list of the 
transports going to Southampton for the drafts so that he in turn could give Colonel 
Whitemore the necessary information to make the embarkation (P.R.O., Adm. 
1/4323: Barrington to Clevland, 2 Sept.). 

3'This is the more surprising since this was not the first experience the government 
had had of raising troops in Scotland. In January that year it had been decided to 
raise two battalions of Highlanders under Colonels Frazer and Montgomery. 'lhese 
men had taken six months to raise. Similar difficulties had been encountered when 
Lord John Murray's regiment had been augmented in the spring of 1756. 
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more commensurate with the overwhelming preponderance of British forces 
there.! 

The chief obstacle to efficiency was the tempo and outlook of eighteenth- 
century administration. When Pitt desired to discuss some ordnance 
requirements for the Rochefort expedition he politely inquired when the 
lieutenant general would return to town.? ‘There was no implication that he 
should do so immediately. About the same time Hutchinson the Navy 
Board agent wrote 'the transports might be out of the river in a week if the 
owners and men belonging to these ships earnestly endeavour to get their 
ships away '.? They did not leave that week nor the next, nor did anyone 
expect them to do so. Conversely enthusiasm and initiative usually met 
with a chilly reception. Beauclerk, on receiving Barrington's initial order to 
assemble the drafts, immediately did so at Perth, only to be advised that in 
view of the ill progress of the rest of the embarkation he should march them 
back again;* and Barrington's unhappy experiences over the transports 
need not be repeated here. Ministers might and often did fulminate and 
bombard their subordinates with imperious demands for haste. The 
subordinate boards as frequently replied that they were doing their best and 
firmly laid the responsibility for delay elsewhere. There was never any 
constructive criticism. The ultimate weapon in the armoury of the 
cighteenth-century administrator was in effect to admit defeat and order the 
troops or ships to depart in whatever state they might be or whatever might 
be left behind. George II is credited with the remark ‘ministers are kings in 
this country'. Whatever else they may have been, on this performance they 
were clearly not practised administrators. 

RICHARD MIDDLETON 


l Historians have generally either overlooked the failure to complete the conquest 
of North America until 1760, or ascribed it to two main factors: unforeseen but 
unavoidable contingencies or the incapacity of the generals. The emphasis has been 
on the latter. The reader is referred to the introduction to Pargellis, Military Affairs 
tn North America, 'To attribute the prolongation of the campaign, however, mainly 
to Pitt’s predilection for changing generals is hardly convincing in itself. 

3 P.R.O,, S.P. 44/189: Pitt to the Ordnance Board, 14 July 1757. 

* P.R.O., Adm. 106/254: Hutchinson to the Navy Board, 21 Aug. 

t P.R.O., W.O. 4/54: Barrington to Beauclerk, 29 July. 


Grant of Blairfindy, Junius and Francis 


WHEN, in September 1963, the present writer published an examination of 
the Junius mystery! he hoped that, if he achieved nothing else, he might at 
least cause other historians to investigate very carefully any source which 
appeared to uphold the theory that Philip Francis was the author of the 
Junius letters. It would seem, however, that the Franciscan theory is 
supported as strongly as it ever was, and that claims are still being advanced 
in his favour which are based on superficial research, and which, on close 
scrutiny, prove to be false. In this article the inaccuracy of the most recent 
claim for Francis will be demonstrated, and new evidence will be provided 
which, if accepted, will destroy the Franciscans’ case once and for all. 

On 6 December 1964 there appeared on the front page of the Sunday 
Times an article by Lewis Chester entitled A clue to Junius: was he an 18th 
century James Bond? As a former Fleet Street journalist the present writer 
appreciated the sub-editor's choice of a colourful cross-head, but the 
article itself was as dramatic as the cross-head, and was, moreover, based on 
a recent book review by a leading historian, Mr. Rohan D'Olier Butler, in a 
leading learned journal? In his review of the second volume of the edited 
correspondence? of the comte de Broglie with Louis XV, Mr. Butler wrote: 


On 12 May 1773 Broglie reported from Paris that a few days earlier a ‘ personnage 
anonyme nommé Junius' (ii. 402) had been introduced to the duc d'Aiguillon, 
French foreign minister in the aftermath of the duc de Choiseul, by a Colonel 
‘Grandt’, identified as Colonel John Grant ‘de Blairfindy'. This Scottish 
officer in the French service had been employed on a secret mission of recon- 
naissance in England from 1767 to 1770, earning the red ribbon of Saint Louis. 
Grant, who was himself Broglie's informant, added that Junius had drawn fifty 
louis on him before being sent back to London under an arrangement whereby the 
French ambassador was to be instructed to take the highly informed Junius into 
his pay to the tune of 800 loutis per annum. But since then, by Grant's account, 
d'Aiguillon, from concern for British susceptibilities, had decided not to use 
Junius after all.* 


Mr. Butler continued by saying that the French editors of the Broglie 
letters had followed ‘the predominant identification of Junius with Sir 
Philip Francis’, and pointed out that Francis had been in Paris in December 
1772, and at The Hague (which was no great distance from Paris) in early 


1J. N. M. Maclean, Reward is Secondary: the Life of a Political Adventurer and an 
Inquiry into the Mystery of Junius’ (1963). 

*R. D'O. Butler, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxix (1964), 794-8. 

* Correspondance secrète du Comte de Broglie avec Louis XV (1756—74), vol. ii, 
1767—74, ed. D. Ozanam and M. Antoine (Paris, 1961). 

* Butler, ubi supra, p. 795. 
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May 1773 in order to see a Jew named Isaac de Pinto about translating into 
English the latter's book, Traité de la circulation et du crédit. ‘Then, without 
offering any evidence, Mr. Butler stated that Junius was abroad at the same 
time as Francis, although it has not been proved that Junius was ever on the 
continent between January 1769 and January 1773, the period during which 
Junius was provably in touch with his publisher, Henry Sampson Woodfall. 
Undeterred by this important fact, Mr. Butler elaborated on Francis’s 
visits to the continent by revealing that when Francis was in Rome in 
October 1772 the person who introduced him to Pope Clement XIV was 
Abbé Grant (who is correctly identified from an entry in the Dictionary of 
National Biography as the Abbé Peter Grant ‘of Blairfind’ [szc]). With this 
link established between Francis and a member of the Grant of Blairfindy 
family, Mr. Butler welded together what he seemed to regard as a strong 
chain of circumstantial evidence by suggesting that Francis's 'careful 
mutilation of his own papers may require added interest. Junius, it now 
appears, may have had even more to hide than has hitherto been suspected ’. 
Having inferred that Francis was Junius, and that Junius was considered for 
employment as a secret agent of the French, Mr. Butler drew attention to the 
acceptance by Francis in June 1773 of a post worth {10,000 per annum as a 
member of the Council of Bengal, which had been reconstituted as a result of 
Lord North's Regulating Act of 1773. ‘Perhaps’, commented Mr. Butler, 
‘Europe was becoming a little too hot for him [Francis] '.? 

The article in the Sunday Times, although highly coloured, faithfully 
echoed Mr. Butler's opinions and noted that the library of his college, All 
Souls, Oxford, ‘provides ample opportunity for detection: four tightly 
stacked shelves are devoted to “Junius” '. Whatever works on Junius may or 
may not be included in this impressive collection (the latest appears to be the 
work of Dr. Ellegárd),? it is almost certain that the library contains a full set 
of the Journal of Modern History, in which, in 1932, Frank Monaghan 
examined Colonel Grant’s actual comments on Junius. These comments 
were made in a report submitted by Grantto the comte du Muy in July 1774, 
and the person he referred to was a certain ''homas Mante. In a marginal 
note on Mante, Grant said of him: 


C'est l'auteur de l’histotre* de la derniere guerre dans I Amérique Septentrionale 
et Indes occidentales; c'est lui aussi qui est l'auteur de différentes écrits qui ont 
parti en Angleterre Sous le Nom de Funsus. En 1769, J'étoisemployéà Dieppe ob 
Je l'ai và écrire cette fameuse Lettre au Roy d'Angleterre qui a fait tant de bruit. 


1 Butler, ubi supra, p. 796. 
3 Thid " 


3A. Ellegård, Who was Junius? (Uppsala, 1962). An investigation of the case for 
Francis based on ‘stylo-statistics’; the comparison of literary styles by means of an 
electronic computer. Dr. Ellegárd gave a more technical account of his methods in a 
companion volume: Method for Determining Authorship: the Junius Letters 1769-72 
(Gothenburg Studies in English, xiii, 1962). 

*Published by Mante in London in 1772 under the title: History of the Late War in 
America, including the Campaigns against His Majesty's Indian Enemies. 
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C'est peut étre le plus grand génie de l'Europe qui a les connoissances les plus 
étendues dans la guerre, dans l'histoire et dans la politique, homme rare et 
singulier pour les talents, mais sans moeurs et Sans Religion, qui pour dix Louis de 
plus vendroit les Rois de france et d'Angleterre au Grand Turc.! 


In May 1773 (according to the comte de Broglie) Grant had introduced a 
"personnage anonyme nommé Junius’ to the duc d'Aiguillon, and now a 
year later Grant himself named the person he thought was Junius. It was not, 
as the editors of the Broglie letters and Mr. Butler assumed, Philip Francis, 
but Thomas Mante, a treacherous character, having some literary talen*, but 
capable of being bought by any master, and deceiving any master, for a few 
gold pieces. 'l'he first known record? of Mante (described by Grant as a 
‘Major de Brigade’) is an entry in the Army List, which shows that on 24 
June 1762 he was in North America and was granted a commission as a 
lieutenant in the 77th Regiment (Montgomerie's Highlanders), the majority 
of whose officers had either served in the Jacobite army during the 1745 
Rising, or were closely related to men who had actively supported the 
Stuart cause. Among them was Lieutenant James Maclean,? who later 
owned the New Exchange Coffee House in the Strand, which was used 
(probably without Maclean's knowledge) as the secret poste restante for 
many of the letters Junius received from his publishers.* But this regimental 
association with James Maclean was probably the only connexion, vague 
and indirect as it was, that Mante ever had with Junius. It is not possible to 
take seriously any claim that Mante was Junius. He was not only indiscreet 
but he was so inefficient as a secret agent that his activities were known to 


1*Mémoire secret remis a Monsr. le Comte du Muy le 4 Juillet 1774’ [par 
John Grant], Archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres, Paris: (Angleterre: 
mémoires et documents 1750 à 1810, 56, fos. 123-31). Printed in full in F. 
Monaghan, ‘A new document on the identity of Junius’, Jour. Mod. Hist., iv (1932), 
70-1. 

On the very day the famous letter of Junius to the king appeared in the Public 
Advertiser, 19 Dec. 1769, Grant de Blairfindy sent a letter from Versailles to his 
friend John Macpherson, who was staying nearby. 'l'wo days later, Grant sent 
Macpherson another letter accepting an invitation on behalf of himself, his wife, and 
Capt. Vernon Eliott, nephew of Lt. Gen. George Augustus Eliott, later 1st Baron 
Heathfield (1717—90). In the first of these letters Grant asked Macpherson to 
deliver messages to Lt. Gen. Eliott and to Alexander Garden of Troup (1714-85), 
M.P. for Aberdeenshire, whom Grant calls ‘cousin’. John Macpherson (1744- 
1821), later (1786) created a Baronet, succeeded Warren Hastings as governor- 
general of India. The two letters of Grant to Macpherson are quoted in full in my 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis (Edinburgh, 1967) ‘ The Early Political Careers of James 
“Fingal” Macpherson (1736-96) and Sir John Macpherson, Bart. (1744—1821)'. 
The name of Grant's first wife is not known. She was alive in 1769, but dead before 
1778, when Grant married his second wife, Francoise d'Ancelet. 

2 For details of Mante's career see Helen B. Bates, ‘Some notes on Thomas Mante 
(alias “Junius” ?)’, four. Mod. Hist., iv (1932), 232-4. 

3 For James Maclean (1726-1804), see Burke's Landed Gentry, 18th edn., vol. 1, 
1965, under the pedigree for the family of Maclean of Kingairloch. 

*See Maclean, Reward is Secondary, pp. 400-1. 
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both the French and British governments.! Junius, on the other hand, was 
the personification of secrecy and discretion and was never unmasked by any 
government. It is true that Colonel Grant asserted that when he was in 
Dieppe in 1769 he had actually seen Mante write the famous letter of Junius 
to the king, but this testimony depends, as Monaghan said in 1932, on ‘the 
question of the competency of Grant de Blairfindy. A lengthy search has 
produced nothing concerning him’.* 

From the evidence available it is not possible to determine whether Grant 
was naturally mendacious or simply unreliable as a witness, but it would 
appear either that he was deceived by Mante or that he had some ulterior 
motive for casting Mante in the role of Junius. Without further and better 
particulars Grant’s testimony cannot be accepted as the truth. Grant was, 
however, an intriguing character, and quite a lot can be discovered about him 
and his relations,? whose careers might be worth pursuing by anyone 
interested in eighteenth-century para-diplomacy. 

According to the pedigree* registered by Grant himself, his ancestors had 
possessed the lands of Blairfindy (near Ballindalloch in Strathspey) for at 
least four generations before his birth, and he could prove his descent? from 
a younger son of Duncan Grant of Grant, a chief of Clan Grant who 


"The comte de Guines, French ambassador in London, had thought highly of 
Mante and had employed him as a secret agent, probably in 1772. On 12 March 1773 
Mante was the subject of a two-page coded report which the comte de Guines sent 
from London to Paris; see Archives du ministére des affaires étrangéres, Paris 
(Angleterre: correspondance politique, 501, fos. 141-6). By June 1773 Mante had 
temporarily deserted the French service and was offering himself for employment 
as an agent for the British, but the wily John Robinson (North’s right-hand man) 
did not avail himself of the offer; see Mante to Robinson, 16/17/20 June 1773, 
printed in Correspondence of George III from 1760 to 1783, ed. Sir J. Fortescue 
(6 vols., 1927-8), ii. 508-13. By 1778 Mante was penniless and begging for 
financial help; see Mante to duke of Richmond, 13 March 1778, British Museum, 
Add. MS. 34415 fo. 269. All the foregoing are quoted in Monaghan, ubi supra, 
pp. 68-71. 

3 Monaghan, ubi supra, p. 70. 

* [ am indebted to Professor D. B. Horn of Edinburgh University for his kindness 
in lending me his notes on the Grants of Blairfindy. These enabled me to pursue 
further my search for information on the family. 

* Office of the Lord Lyon, King of Arms, Register House, Edinburgh: Register of 
Genealogies, No. 1, p. 234—Grant of Blairfindy pedigree, registered by Colonel 
John Charles Adolphus Grant, Baron Grant de Blairfindy, Knight of St. Louis. 
Grant's spelling of place names has been retained in this article. 

*5 Ibid. Grant's description in the register is as follows: ‘ Stemma Genealogicum 
JOANNIS CAROLI ADOLPHI GRANT de Blairfindy, Armigeri Legionis 
Regiae in exercitibus Regis Christianissimi, Tribuni, Sancti Ludovici ordinis 
militaris et regalis militis. Ex nuptiis honorificis, rectà linef decimiquinti a 
DUNCANO GRANT, de eodem milite gentis antiquae potentisque de Grant 
principe orto, scilicet ab ALPINO Rege Scotiae Domuum Regalium Magnae 
Britanniae, Franciae, Sueciae, Daniae, Brandenburgiae, aliorumque progenitore '. 
This description is printed in full in C. Grant, vicomte de Vaux, Mémoires de la 
Maison de Grant ([London], 1796), pt. i, p. 60, with one arenes: ‘recta linea 
decimiquinti’ is given as ‘ recta linea duodecimi'. 
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flourished in the fifteenth century. These Grant cadets held the Blairfindy 
estate by a charter from their ground superiors, the earls of Huntly (after- 
wards dukes of Gordon). John Grant, rst of Blairfindy, obtained this 
charter on his marriage to Jean, daughter of John Gordon of Gollochie. 
Their son, William Grant, 2nd of Blairfindy, married Anna, daughter of 
Peter Stewart of Tannachie, and by her had an heir, John Grant, 3rd of 
Blairhndy. The last-named John married Helen, daughter of William 
Anderson of Glencarvie, and had a large family of sons—John, William, 
Peter, Robert, James and Alexander—all of whom were staunch Roman 
Catholics and Jacobites. The eldest, John Grant, 4th of Blairfindy (father 
of Colonel Grant), appears to have died before the 1745 Rising, and he was 
succeeded not by his son but by his next brother, William Grant, sth of 
Blairfindy, who fought with his two sons, John and David, in the Jacobite 
army at Culloden.* His house at Blairfindy was burned down by Hanoverian 
troops, but he was pardoned in 1746 and returned to his estate, where he 
lived until his death in 1762.2 The property passed not to either of his 
sons but to the joint control of two of his younger brothers, James and 
Alexander Grant, who had also served as officers in the Jacobite army at 
Culloden.® The other two brothers of William Grant of Blairfindy, Peter and 
Robert, were both priests. 
_ The Abbé Peter Grant began his religious education in Rome in 1726, 
returned to Scotland as a priest in 1735 and, two years later, succeeded a 
Vatican agent named Stuart (who had been murdered) as the missionary in 
Glengarry.* When he eventually returned to the continent he was appointed 
president of the Scotch College in Rome.5 He was extremely active as a 
Jacobite agent,® and was a close friend of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, a 
fact noted by Philip Francis, who (as Mr. Butler pointed out) made a 
‘cryptic allusion to the Abbé's relations with the Pretender'." The Abbé 


1See A. and H. Tayler, Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the Forty- 
Five (Aberdeen, 1928), p. 286. John Grant was a lieutenant, David Grant an 
ensign. 

1 bid. William Grant’s will was proved on 3 Dec. 1762. 

3 [bid. Alexander Grant was a lieutenant, and James Grant (who is said to have 
settled in Canada), an ensign. In July 1765 their brother, Abbé Peter Grant, wrote on 
their behalf to the Chief of Clan Grant asking if he would help them to regularise 
their rights to Blairfindy: see W. Fraser, The Chiefs of Grant (3 vols., Edinburgh, 
1883), 1. 444, n. 2. 

“See D.N.B., s.n. 

5 Ibid. See also Grant, pt. ii, p. 363, Louise d' Albanie to Baron Grant de Blairfindy, 
24 July 1782: ... votre oncle, 'Abbé GRANT, qui est à Rome’, which is com- 
mented upon in a fn. on the same page as follows: ‘Cet Abbé Grant étoit Président 
du Collége Ecossois à Rome, & frére de celui qui présidoit au Collége Ecossois de 
Douay’. 

5 For Abbé Peter Grant's career as a Jacobite agent see H. Swinburne, The Courts 
of Europe at the Close of the last Century, ed. C. White (2 vols., 1841), i. 209-13, and 
L. Lewis, Connoisseurs and Secret Agents in Eighteenth Century Rome (1961), pp. 
123-4, 130, 144, 160, 168, 217, 222, 232-3. . 

7 Butler, ubi supra, pp. 795-5. 
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Peter Grant was much favoured by the pope, who intended to 'raise him to 
the Purple’, but he died in Rome on 1 September 1784 before this could be 
done. His brother, Abbé Robert Grant, also a former missionary and 
Jacobite agent, was the president of the Scotch College in Douai, Flanders.! 
He died in London on 29 March 1784,? an unlucky year for the family, 
because the nephew of the two abbés, Colonel Grant, also died in 1784, at 
Douai.? 

John Charles Adolphus Grant was the only son of John Grant, 4th of 
Blairfindy, by his wife Barbara, daughter of John Gairden of Ballamore, 
whose wife was Frances, daughter of Francis Farquharson of Finzean. 
Although (for reasons yet unknown) he never succeeded to his father's 
property, he was the head and representative of the Grants of Blairfindy, a 
position which he made clear when he was created a French baron by taking 
as his title Grant de Blairfindy, and which he confirmed when he officially 
registered his family's pedigree in Edinburgh.* His distant kinsman 
Charles Grant, vicomte de Vaux (whose family had been domiciled in 
France for many generations but were still very conscious of their Scottish 
origins), describes him thus in a history of the various branches of Clan 
Grant: 


Le dernier de cette maison [de Grant] d'Ecosse qui ait passé en France . . . est le 
Baron GRANT, de Blairfindy, qui a été élevé par le Maréchal Kettt [sic], son 
parent, en Allemagne, est devenu depuis Colonel au service de France, dans 
l'Etat-major de l'armée, & est mort en 1784, à Douay en Flandres, oü son oncle, 
l'Abbé GRANT, étoit président du Collége Ecossois, danslequelcollége ROMAIN 
GRANT, fils du Vicomte de VAUX, a été élevé, &c. Le Baron GRANT avoit 
épousé, à Paris, Mlle. d’Ancelet, fille du Comte d’Ancelet, ancien Major des 
Mousquetaires. 5 


Grant had, therefore, been a mercenary soldier who had learned his 
military skills under the great Marshal James Keith (‘son parent'9) in 


1Grant, pt. i, pp. 60-1. ‘Mémoire. A LA REINE. Le Baron de GRANT, de 
Blairfindy, Colonel au service de France, a l'honneur de représenter a votre Majesté, 
que M. ROBERT GRANT, son oncle, prétre, ayant travaillé pendant plus de 
quinze ans dans les missions d'Ecosse, sa patrie, a été choisi par les évéques de ce 
royaume pour présider en qualité de président à l'éducation de la jeune Noblesse 
Catholique de sa nation, dans le Collége Ecossois, fondé à Douai par la Reine Marie 
Stuart; qu'il remplit cette place depuis 1764 . . .". 

* Ibid., pt. ii, p. 442, M. Young (‘Sous-Principal du Collége Ecossois à Douay’) to 
Charles Grant, vicomte de Vaux, 16 Apr. 1784: ... M. PAbbé GRANT décédé à 
Londres, le 29 de Mars'. 

3 Ibid., pt. i, p. 60. 

* Office of the Lord Lyon, Register of Genealogies, No. 1, p. 234. 

5 Grant, pt. i, p. 60. Charles Grant, vicomte de Vaux, was born in Mauritius on 5 
June 1749. At the time of the French Revolution he and his heir Charles Romain 
Grant were given shelter in Scotland by the Chief of Clan Grant, and in 1801 he 
published a history of Mauritius, which was printed in London:see H. C. M. Austen, 
Sea Fights and Corsairs of the Indian Ocean, being the Naval History of Mauritius 
from 1715 to 16810 (Port Louis, 1935), p. 21 et passim. 

* By ‘son parent’ the vicomte de Vaux probably meant ‘his relation’ or ‘his 
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Germany before entering the French army as an officer. There can be little 
doubt that he was an able and successful soldier. He has been described both 
as a ‘colonel des troupes légères’ and as a ‘colonel d’Infanterie’,? and he 
told the vicomte de Vaux: ‘Tous les Colonels de 1768, 1769, & 70, sont 
Brigadiers: je suis le premier de 1769'.? Mr. Butler stated that Grant was on 
a secret mission in England from 1767 to 1770 earning the red ribbon of the 
knighthood of St. Louis,* but Grant in his report on Mante made it clear 
that for at least two of those years, 1769 and 1770, he wasin Dieppe working 
out a plan for the defence of Normandy. He was, however, always on the 
fringes of the secret service: he knew several leading figures in the French 
diplomatic corps, and could have slipped over to England for short periods 
between 1767 and 1770. He was certainly a Jacobite. When he married his 
second wife, Françoise d'Ancelet, in Paris, one of the people who con- 
gratulated him was Prince Charles Edward Stuart, who wrote from Florence 


on 29 January 1779: 


Colonel GRANT de Blairfindy; je recois toujours avec un nouveau plaisir de vos 
nouvelles, & vos expressions sont d'autant plus agréables qu'elles viennent d'un 
bon coeur. Je me félicite avec vous sur votre bon mariage, & j'espère qu'il produira 
une succession des sujets braves & loyaux dignes, de la race illustre dont vous 
êtes issu... votre sincère ami. Charles R.* 


Unfortunately, Grant lived for only five years after his second marriage, 
and instead of producing a succession of loyal Grants had time to father only 
one son, Alexandre.® Nothing further is known about the family, and no 
evidence has been discovered to show that the Roman Catholic Jacobite 
soldier of fortune in the service of the French monarch ever met Philip 
Francis, the whig son of a whig clergyman of the Established Church. And, 


guardian’. The latter seems morc likely as it is not clear how Grant and Keith were 
related. Both their pedigrees are known in detail, but their families cannot be linked 
at any point. 

* Monaghan, ubi supra, p. 69. 

3 Grant, pt. il, p. 364, duc de Melfort to duc de Coigny, 8 Apr. 1781. 

3 Ibid., pt. ii, p. 371, Baron Grant de Blairfindy to vicomte de Vaux, 18 Nov. 1782. 

* Butler, ubi supra, p. 795. 

* Grant, pt. ii, p. 361. During the '45 campaign John Grant of Blairfindy was 
master of ordnance to the Jacobite army and map-rmaker to Prince Charles. He also 
prepared maps in 1748 to illustrate the campaign from the Jacobite point of view. 
These maps give his rank as ‘ colonel’, which might have meant he held the prince's 
commission, or, more likely, a German or French commission. Copies of his plans 
and maps are kept in the National Library of Scotland and in the Glenfinrian office of 
the National Trust for Scotland. 

‘The first mention of Alexandre Grant is in a letter from Grant de Blairfindy to 
the vicomte de Vaux, 18 Nov. 1782, where the colonel mentions his son ‘le petit 
Alexandre’ in a postscript (1bid., pt. ii, p. 371). On 23 Apr. 1784 the colonel's wife, 
Francoise, wrote to de Vaux from Douai to say that her husband had just died from 
inflammation of the lungs (tbid.). On 27 Aug. 1784 the comte d'Ancelet told de 
Vaux: * Ma fille a quitté Douay, & est actuellement a Charleville avec son enfant’ 
(ibid., pt. ii, p. 372). 
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as shown in this article, Grant never identified Francis as Junius. Indeed, 
evidence will now be supplied which can be tested, and which, if accepted, is 
conclusive proof that Francis was not Junius. 

The evidence is to be found in a guard-book containing copies of letters 
composed, but not handwritten, by Robert Orme,! the historiographer of the 
East India Company. 'This guard-book contains eleven letters in a hand 
which, it can be argued, is the same as authentic examples of Junius’s 
handwriting. Orme suffered from very poor eyesight—in fact, he was 
almost blind—and he was generally obliged to rely on the help of an 
amanuensis. For a short period from the end of 1774 to the spring of 1775, 
and for this period only, Orme employed an amanuensis whose handwriting 
is undoubtedly that of the person who penned the letters of Junius. Itis not 
possible to discover anywhere in the extensive collection of Orme manu- 
scripts who this amanuensis was, but one thing is certain—it could not have 
been Philip Francis, who arrived in Calcutta on 18 October 1774, and was in 
India for the whole of 1775. It has always been the contention of the 
supporters of Francis, and the mainstay of their so-called evidence,’ that he 
actually penned as well as composed the letters of Junius. How then, was it 
possible for Francis in India to have written eleven letters for Robert Orme 
in Harley Street, London, which, by the fastest known route of the time, was 
four months journey from Calcutta ? 

The letters themselves are concerned with Orme’s affairs. They contain 
nothing that can be related to the issues discussed in any of the letters of 
Junius, and it cannot be assumed that because Orme employed the man who 
penned the Junius letters he knew who Junius was, or even that his amanu- 
ensis had had any connexion with political journalism. The eleven letters, 
in the order in which they occur in the guard-book, are as follows: 


I. Orme to his nephew William Hosea, 3 March 17753 A short letter 
concerning bills for 7,000 rupees drawn on Hosea by Col. Giles 
Stibbert, but payable to Brigadier General John Caillaud, who had 
indorsed them to the order of Messrs. Panchaud & Co., Bankers of 
Paris. 

2. Orme to Col. Giles Stibbert, 3 March 1775.4 A letter of explanation 
concerning the bills for 7,000 rupees drawn on Hosea and Stibbert. 

3. Orme to Lauchlin Macleane, 3 March 1775.5 A short letter asking 
Macleane to attend to the bills drawn on Hosea and Stibbert. The letter 
begins: “Pardon the Hand of an Emanuensis [sic] in the Duplicate of 
my Letter inclosed but you know my Infirmities’. 


? For details of Robert Orme (1728-1801) see Maclean, Reward is Secondary, and 
J. N. M. Maclean, ‘Lauchlin Macleane and his connexion with East India Company 
Politics’ (unpublished Oxford B. Litt. thesis, 1965). 

*For a refutation of one claim made for Francis on the basis of handwriting see 
Maclean, Reward is Secondary, pp. 401-5. 

3 India Office Library: Orme MSS., O.V. 202 (33F), p.45. 

‘Joid., pp. 45-6. ‘*Ibid., pp. 46-7. 
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4. Orme to Warren Hastings, 13 March 1775.! A short letter asking the 
governor general of Bengal to stand as guarantor for the bills for 7,000 
rupees ‘in case of accident’; and recommending to Hastings’s favour a 
young Writer (i.e. clerk) in the Bengal Civil Service named Whitelock, 
the son of a merchant in the City of London. 

5. Orme to Richard Heron, 28 March 1775." A short letter asking Heron 
to use his influence to obtain the vote of a ‘Mr. Pigore’ [unidentified— 
probably Pigou] in favour of Laurence Sulivan in the East India 
Company election. 

6. Orme to Warren Hastings, 14 January 1775.? A short letter praising 
Hastings and recommending Col. Stibbert to his special favour. 

7. Orme to an unnamed business associate in the West Indies, 11 
November 1774.4 A long letter concerning estates in Grenada and 

- Dominica, which had been bought at the end of the Seven Years War 

by a syndicate headed by Lauchlin Macleane, and which had been 
mortgaged and placed in the care of three trustees, one of whom was 
Orme. The letter ends: ‘Excuse to my indisposition the hand of an 
Emanuensis [stc] instead of my own’. 

8. Orme to Gilbert Ironside, 14 January 1775.° A short letter thanking 
Ironside for a ‘table of ascertained points of Geography in Bengal’. 

9. Orme to Isaac Panchaud, Banker of Paris, 21 April 1775.8 A long 
letter, written in a very guarded manner, concerning an account which 
Orme had with a man to whom he.referred simply as ‘Arthur’. Details 
of this account are given in full, and Panchaud’s help is requested to 
settle the matter. 

10. Orme to Claud Russell, 21 April 1775.7 A letter requesting various 
details about India, Indian families and frontiers of Indian states. 

11. Aletter to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, undated.? 
A draftletter written by Orme on behalf of a friend, a soldier, who is not 
named. It was meant to accompany a memorial of past services. 


Although these letters follow each other in the guard-book, they are not 
in strict chronological order, but this is not unusual in eighteenth-century 
records of copied letters.® All that matters as far as this article is concerned 


1 Jbid., p. 47. 3 Ibid., p. 48. 3 Ibid., pp. 48-9. 

4 Ibid., pp. 49-51. Ibid., p. 51. * Ibid., pp. 51-3. 

"Ibid., pp. 53-4. ^ *lbid., p. 54. 

* When correspondents in the 18th century sent letters abroad it was common 
practice to send duplicates by a later ship, in case of accidents, and these duplicates 
invariably bore the dates of the original letters. In Orme’s case, the letter of 11 Nov. 
1774 (to the West Indies) was probably a duplicate dispatched at the same time as the 
letters which preceded and followed it, both of which were dated 14 Jan. 1775, both 
probably duplicates and both destined for the East Indies. The first of these letters 
dated 14 Jan. 1775 was preceded by a local letter dated 28 March 1775, which did not 
need a duplicate because it was not going out of the country. All four letters, there- 
fore, were probably copied into the guard-book at the same time: i.e. at the time of 
the local letter of 28 March 1775. 

6 
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is the handwriting of the amanuensis, and the limits of the dates on the letters. 
Tt iş certain that Orme's amanuensis could not have been employed before 
11 November 1774, and he was still employed on, and probably after, 21 
April 1775, which are the dates of the earliest and latest letters: between 
these dates Philip Francis was thousands of miles away in India. This 
means that Francis could not have been Junius, or to be more exact, Junius's 
amanuensis. The question of the identity of the amanuensis remains open. 
The contents of the letters offer no clue, except that Orme must have trusted 
his amanuensis, because the letter to Panchaud, dated 21 April 1775, was 
highly confidential, and several others dealt with Orme's private financial 
transactions. Orme might have had the help of his wife Ann (known as 
Nancy), whose existence was known to very few of Orme’s friends or 
associates,! but no document bearing her writing has yet come to light, and 
so no comparison can be made with the writing in the guard-book. Apart 
from this obvious possibility, no name can be put forward. As only eleven 
letters are involved it is more than probable that the amanuensis was a 
friend assisting Orme until a permanent clerk could be found. 

In Reward is Secondary the present writer maintained that Junius was the 
portmanteau signature of three men: Lauchlin Macleane, the nominal 
Junius, Andrew Stuart, the Douglas Cause lawyer, the coadjutor of Junius, 
and Henry Macleane, Lauchlin's younger brother, who acted as the 
amanuensis. The case for Lauchlin Macleane and Andrew Stuart as the 
joint composers of the Junius letters is still upheld, but it must be admitted 
that Henry Macleane, who died in Calcutta in May 1774, could not have 
been Junius’s amanuensis. If, therefore, the coadjutors did not use Henry 
Macleane as their amanuensis for the Junius letters, they must have used 
another trusted friend. It should be pointed out that Robert Orme was an 
intimate friend of both Lauchlin Macleane and Andrew Stuart, and that 
Robert Orme and Andrew Stuart were the executors of Lauchlin Macleane's 
will.? The fact that the writer of Junius’s letters or Junius's amanuensis 
was the same person as Orme's amanuensis, and that Orme, Stuart and 
Lauchlin Macleane were all intimate friends might be more than a 
coincidence. It also might be more than a coincidence that all the persons 
addressed in the letters copied by Orme's amanuensis were known to 
Lauchlin Macleane. 

Photostats of the eleven letters copied by Orme's amanuensis have been 


1 Ann Orme (ec. 1738-1818) was buried at Lambeth church, where a tablet was 
erected in her memory; see T. Allen, The History & Antiquities of the Parish of 
Lambeth (1826), p. 120. À search for her will in the Principal Probate Registry at 
Somerset House has produced no results. A will in her own writing would be 
valuable for purposes of comparison. She was a rather mysterious character, kept in 
the background by her husband. One of the few men who knew she was Orme's wife 
was Lauchlin Macleane, the Commissary General of Bengal 1773-5, to whom in a 
letter dated 16 Feb. 1775, Robert Orme said: ‘ Nancy desires her love to you’™—see 
India Office Library, Orme MSS., O.V. 202 (33F), p. 43 et seq. 

2 See Maclean, Reward is Secondary, pp. 420-1 and 446-9. 
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scrutinized by an examiner of questioned documents, whose opinion is that 
the handwriting is not disguised. The same examiner scrutinized a selection 
of photostats of the letters which Junius sent to his publisher Woodfall under 
the pseudonym ' C'.* Why Junius chose to use this letter has always been a 
mystery in itself, and the examiner has provided what seems to be the first 
convincing reason for its meaning. He took one of the letters and held it up 
to a powerful light back to front.? This revealed that the signature ‘C’ wasa 
boldly underlined ‘J’ with an equally bold but detached serif. Held the 
correct way again the signature ‘C’ appeared to be between two bold 
parallel strokes, one above and one below the letter. In short: ‘C’ is a 
reversed ‘J’, and ‘J’ obviously stood for Junius. In the examiner's opinion 
the letters of ‘C’ are in a slightly disguised hand, the attempts at concealment 
being achieved by variations in looping or not looping certain letters, by 
varying shapes of several letters, and by other similar minor but deliberate 
inconsistencies. Differences exist from page to page, from line to line and 
even within a line throughout the entire letters of ‘C’, but nothing has 
effectively hidden the strong and unmistakable characteristics and style 
which are common to all Junius letters. Indeed, the disguise is so thin as to 
be virtually no disguise at all. The letters of ' C' present no problems for 
experts wishing to make a comparison between them and any sample of 
undisguised handwriting which is submitted as a newly discovered example 
of the Junius script. 

In the present writer’s opinion there is not the slightest doubt that the 
eleven letters written by Orme’s amanuensis are in the same hand as those 
written by or for Junius. Evidence based on handwriting, however, is 
always a matter for argument, and it is hoped that a second, third and even 
fourth opinion will be given on the Orme letters by independent experts. 

So far the evidence provided is negative: it merely supplies the source for 
destroying the case for Philip Francis. There is, however, an item of more 
positive evidence, which was not known to the present writer before Reward 
ts Secondary was published, and which reinforces the thesis advanced in that 


1Mr. William A. Philip, a former member of the Detective Branch of the Edin- 
burgh City Police, who, as a specialist in the examination of forged documents, has 
frequently given expert evidence on handwriting in criminal trials. Mr. Philip was 
in hospital waiting for a serious heart operation when he examined the letters of 
Orme and ‘ C’, and he was, therefore, unable to prepare an exhaustive analysis for a 
detailed report on the questioned documents. He also regretted the necessity of 
using photostat copies, but this was unavoidable. The Orme letters are in the India 
Office Library, and the Junius (‘C’) letters are in the British Museum, and there 
seems no way of bringing the collections together for a comparison of originals. 

1 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27774. This volume contains all the known letters of ‘C’. 
The selection of photostats included fos. 6, 19, 26, 34, 37, 57 and 64, which range 
from the earliest to the latest examples of the letters of‘ C’. 

3 Ibid., fo. 37. This was the folio inspected for the meaning of ‘C’. The test 
applies, however, to all that are signed ‘ C’ from fo. x to fo. 37. After fo. 37 the ' C" 
becomes a letter in its own right, and the reversed ‘J’ is not so obvious. It would 
seem that what began as a reversed ‘J’ changed by usage into a curved and definite 
letter ‘C’. 
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book. 'This suggests that Junius was the portmanteau signature of a group 
and not the pseudonym of an individual, and that Lauchlin Macleane, the 
henchman of Lord Shelburne, was a member of the group shielded by the 
mask of Junius. The value of the evidence is that it was collected by the 
scientist Sir David Brewster, a man of the highest integrity who, in 1859, 
became the Principal of the University of Edinburgh. Brewster, whose wife 
Julia was an illegitimate daughter of James ‘Fingal’ Macpherson, became 
interested in Junius after reading some letters which Macleane had sent 
Macpherson. Brewster was so struck by what he thought were similarities 
between the styles of Macleane and Junius that he began to collect evidence 
concerning the mystery. Unfortunately, he regarded historical research as a 
hobby, and made poor use of his material. He even left it to others to select 
and publish the results of his haphazard investigations.! His most 
important interview, with a man named Bell, has, however, not been 
published. It was typical of Brewster that he went to the trouble of interro- 
gating this important witness in the presence of a Scottish lawyer, but never 
gave the slightest clue to the witness’s identity. What Bell revealed was 
dramatic but, it must be repeated, he spoke in the presence of a Writer to the 
Signet and an eminent scholar, neither of whom would have seriously 
considered the statement of a plausible liar or an eccentric: this places his 
evidence in a different category from the unconfirmed assertions of a person 
such as Grant of Blairfindy. ‘There remains, however, the question of Bell’s | 
identity. Until this is positively established the value of the evidence 
cannot be estimated. Nonetheless, Brewster’s full account of his meeting 
with Bell, which took place on 10 April 1822, is worth publishing. 


Mr Bell informed me, in the presence of Mr Alex: Hunter W.S., that he had 
been offictally employed for a considerable time in investigations relative to 
transactions connected with the Letters of Junius, and that he had had occasion to 
examine carefully all the original Papers in Junius’s handwriting, in the possession 
of Mr Woodfall. 

Upon showing bim Macleane’s letter to Mr Redhead, he said he thought it had a 
very considerable general resemblance to Junius’s handwriting, particularly in the 
letter a, which was peculiar in Junius's MSS. He was, of course, aware that 
Juntus’s handwriting must have been altered to a certain degree for the purpose of 
concealment. 

Mr Bell stated that there were several people connected with Junius, and some 
personages of high Rank who were the instigators and master spirits of the com- 
bination. The leading personage, he said, had suffered the greatest of all injuries 


1For an account of Brewster’s investigations see Maclean, Reward is Secondary, 
pp. 358-60. 

*Mr. Bell may have been Carlyle Bell (b. 1780), eighth son of Capt. Thomas Bell, 
a broker of Aldermanbury, London, in 1769, who had married in 1760 Janet Carlyle, 
sister of Dr. Alexander ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle of Inveresk, the friend of Sir John Mac- 
pherson and James ‘Fingal’ Macpherson. Capt. Bell was also the friend not only of 
the Macphersons but of Lauchlin Macleane. See my unpublished Edinburgh Ph.D. 
thesis cited in p. 75, n. 1, and my unpublished Oxford B.Litt. thesis cited in p. 80, 
n. I. Carlyle Bell certainly knew a great deal about the Macphersons, Macleane and 
backstairs politicians. 
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from a person of illustrious rank six years before 'Junius' wrote. The D. of 
Grafton, he said, was a person of the worst description; and I conjectured from 
the convers[atio]n that he must have been a party to the injury above alluded to. 
This injury seems to have given rise to the Letters of Junius, one object of which 
was to be avenged upon those who were parties to that injury. The person injured 
seems to have employed some confidential man of Talent to enter into his views, 
and to inflict this vengeance under the character of a Defender of popular Rights, 
which he probably was. 

The Letters of Junius were written in Ld. Archer's house in Grosvenor Square. 
Lord Shelburne was one of the persons in the Secret, and an active one—Lord 
Chatham also knew of the combination. 

The leading Actor had carried matters too far, and found himself in such 
circumstances that he c[oul]d not retreat. The King was by some means or other 
made acquainted with the leading persons, and not only was a party to what was 
done afterwards: but granted a Bill to the parties (which bill on the Treasury Mr 
Bell had seen) for £,5000—to defray the expences of Woodfall's trial, on condition 
that his private transactions should no longer be introduced. This Bill was never 
presented but was found in the possession of the/a nobleman. 

Mr Bell stated that the investigation of this matter disclosed a scene of horrors 
that were scarcely credible—He spoke of Ministers & Priests as connected with 
the story of ‘Junius’, and said the Facts affected the succession to the Throne] 
Crown. 

The Secret about the persons connected with Junius was communicated by the 
leading members to a friend (an Earl I think Mr Bell said) in writing, & sealed. 
This Earl took the most solemn oath that he w[oul]d never divulge the secret 
during the reign of George 3d. When George 3d was in a state of derangement, the 
Earl was taken ill; and having been told by Sir H. Halford that his illness was a 
dangerous one, he sent for the Archbp. of Canterb* to consult him whether he 
c[oul]d conscientiously divulge the secret communicated to him, as George 3d 
was in reality not reigning— The Archbp. said he thought him quite safe in doing 
this, and began to question him regarding the secret. The Earl replied that he 
never meant to intrust the secret to him, and had no farther occasion for his 
services. 

Mr Bell said that the paper the Earl had possessed stated that the writer of it with 
his name subjoined declared himself to be the principal person concerned in 
‘Junius’, and Mr Bell said that he saw the Paper. 

Mr Bell however distinctly acknowledged that this Person, the then Leader and 
Instigator, might not be (or rather was not) the Author—but that it was his private 
wrongs that Junius had it in view principally to avenge, and that he was a supporter 
of the whole. 

Upon mentioning to Mr Bell thesingular circumstances of Macleane's obtaining 
such a splendid appointment in 1773 when Junius stopped—he said that others 
were not so well rewarded as he was, and when Mr Hunter mentioned that he was 
drowned with all his papers on his way from the Cape, Mr Bell said that it was a 
lucky thing (for him) (for the country) (I think)— 

Mr Bell ridiculed the idea that Sir Philip Francis had anything to do with 
‘Junius’? 

James N. M. MACLEAN 


iBrit. Mus., Add. MS. 40764 fos. 158-60, David Brewster’s ' Memor? of a 
convers? with Mr Bell, April roth 1822’. 


Notes and Documents 


The Reconstruction of the Cartulary of 


Fontevrault 


THECARTULARY of the abbey of Fontevrault is of unusual interest not only 
because of its size and the eminence of the house, but also because of the 
earliness of its compilation and correspondingly of the material which it 
contains, most of which relates to the period between the foundation of the 
abbey, c. 1100, and the death of the first abbess, Petronilla, in 1149. On the 
other hand its use presents special difficulties, which stem from the fact that 
more than half of the cartulary has been lost. It is the object of this note, 
following on the work of Jean Lardier in the seventeenth century, and of 
Paul Marchegay in the nineteenth, to provide an up-to-date account of the 
history of the surviving parts of the manuscript and of the chief sources for 
the reconstruction of what has been lost, and to show that the cartulary was 
compiled in several stages, of which the first was about the time of the death 
of the founder of the order, Robert d'Arbrissel, in 1117. 


Theearliest modern reference to thegreat cartulary of Fontevraultappears 
in the record of a dispute between the abbey and Jeanne Chabot, dame de 
Montsoreau, dated 28 June 1498, where it is described as a 'livre anxien, 
appellé Cartullaire, escript en parchemin, couvert de cuir blanc; ou quel 
livre sont inscriptz et contenuz les chartres, legs, dongs et acquestz, autres 
foix faiz au monstier et abbaye de Frontevrault; contenant le dict livre cclii 
fueilletz de parchemin, tous escriptz et procéde par rebreches'.? This 
description 1s not accurate; there were more than 252 folios in the cartulary, 
and not all of them were written on. A later note, now with the nine folios of 
the original that are still at Angers,?is more reliable. It dates from the abbacy 
of Eleanor de Bourbon (1575-1611) and was bound with the manuscript 
when she 'fit relier ce livre en veau rouge qui estoit icy devant couvert de 
bois’, and it begins thus: 


Ce livre estoit intitulé Pancarta et Cartularium Abbatisse et Ordinis Fontis 
Ebraudi, Il estoit composé de trente cing cahiers revenans a treize-vingts- 


1T would like to thank Dr. Pierre Chaplais for the help he has given me while I have 
been engaged in the work described here.. He is not, of course, responsible for my 
errors or my opinions. I also wish to acknowledge the help I have received from the 
University of Sheffield Research Fund. 

*P, Marchegay, Archives d’ Anjou (3 vols., Angers, 1843—1900), i. 211. 

3? Archives de Maine-et-Loire (henceforth Angers) MS. 101 H 225. 
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quatorze feillets, tous escrits fors le huit-vingts-troisiéme et le dernier. A present 
les huits premiers defaillent et les quatre derniers. 


The manuscript now surviving! runs to fo. 269, which was the last folio 
known to Lardier in the seventeenth century; the last quire, beginning at 
fo. 265, should have run, if it was of the normal eight folios, to fo. 272, and 
there are two folios numbered 143 and two numbered 217, which brings the 
total size of the manuscript to 274 folios, as in the note quoted above. 
But the note must be wrong in saying that there were four folios missing 
attheend; there can only have been three: nos. 270, 271 and 272 according 
to the present numeration, or 272, 273 and 274 if the two cases of repetition 
of the same number are corrected. In short the cartulary originally con- 
tained 274 folios, of which the first eight and the last three were missing by 
the late sixteenth, and probably by the late fifteenth century. The index 
of Jean Lardier, of which more will be said below, confirms that this was the 
state of the cartulary as he knew it. 

The cartulary remained at Fontevrault until the Revolution, and must 
have left the abbey at some time between the expulsion of the nuns in 
autumn 1792 and the transformation of the abbey into a prison in 1804.? 
When it was first heard of in the archives at Angers in 1820 another 126 
folios, containing the first 571 of the grs charters known to Lardier, had 
been lost. The factthat the first nine of these folios were found by 
Marchegay lying loose in the Préfecture at Angers in 18415 suggests that the 
whole cartulary must have found its way there during the Revolution, but 
no trace has ever been found of the folios numbered 18 to 135. 

In 1820, then, the Archives de Maine-et-Loire possessed the last 134 
folios of the cartulary. In the following year it was discovered that they had 
been stolen; they had been cut from the binding, which was left standing in 
its place, so that the theft was not discovered immediately.* The thief was 
never caught, and the archivist, Jubin Dedouvres, gave the cartulary up for 
lost, along with the Black Book of St. Florent, Saumur, which disappeared at 
the same time. In fact both manuscripts found their way into the hands of a 
Paris dealer named Royez, who sold them in March 1823 to one R. de May 
d'Uzistort, ‘Captain on half-pay in the British Service’, the agent of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. The price of the Fontevrault cartulary was 2,400 
francs.5 These manuscripts were two of the most prized, as well as the 
earliest, of Phillipps’ enormous collection ; he later wrote that “the possession 
of part of the very ancient Cartulary of Fontevraud Monastery . . . would 
have fully rewarded me even if I had not found many other Monastic 


lParis, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. nouv. acq. lat. 2414. 

2 O.D. de Chavigny, Les derniers jours de Fontevrault (Tours, 1888), pp. 26—7. 

3 Marchegay, Archives d’ Anjou, i. 212. 

tP. Marchegay, Cartulaires francais en Angleterre (Paris, 1855) (repr. from 
Bibliothèque del’ Ecole des Chartes, 4th ser., i, pp. 1, 32). 

5A. N. L. Munby, Phillipps Studies (Cambridge, 1951-60), iii. 21. The cartulary 
was Phillipps MS. 67. 
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Records’. The cartulary went to Middle Hill and, although it was one of the 
special treasures which Phillipps, in fear of the Birmingham Chartists, 
packed for despatch to London in 1839, it remained there until the collection 
was moved to Cheltenham in 1864.1 

Meanwhile the French authorities had not entirely abandoned hope of 
tracing the lost manuscripts. When Marchegay became archivist at Angers 
he enquired whether the keepers of the Bibliothéque Royale, as it then was, 
knew what had happened to the cartulary, and was told that it might be in 
England.? He was, nevertheless, surprised when André Salmon, then 
archivist at ‘Tours, discovered it when he was working in the Phillipps 
library in 1849. Marchegay obtained a grant of public money to visit 
Middle Hill in 1850, and while he was there transcribed the surviving part of 
the cartulary.? 

When Phillipps died in 1872 he had failed to make any adequate arrange- 
ment for the future of his collection, and it began to be auctioned in lots in 
1886, ‘The cartulary was one of a group of manuscripts which his executors 
insisted on selling together, and negotiations between John Fenwick and 
Henri Omont lasted from 1904 to 1908, when the cartulary finally passed to 
the Bibliothèque Nationale, where it-is now MS. nouv. acq. latines 2414.4 

This, therefore, is the present state of the medieval cartulary: 


fos. 1-8, missing: lost probably before 1498 

fos. 9-17, Angers, Archives de Maine-et-Loire, MS. 101 H 225 

fos. 18-135, missing: lost ? 1804-20 

fos. 136-269, Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, MS. nouv. acq. lat. 2414 
fos. 270—2, missing: lost probably before 1498.5 


The reconstruction of the cartulary must rest on the studies of Jean 
Lardier, who was the last man, so far as is known, to do much work on it 
wben it was still almost complete. Lardier was born at Cháteau-Gontier on 
26 November 1601, entered Fontevrault in 1622, was ordained in 1640, and 
died in November 1661.6 His industry testifies to the plausibility of the 
story that he vowed not to sleep more than one night in three,’ for in 
addition to several lost works on the history of Fontevrault® he compiled 


1 Munby, i. 18-193 iii. 137. 

3 Marchegay, Archives d’ Anjou, i. 212. 

* His transcript is bound with the 9 folios he found in 1841, Angers MS. 101 H 225. 

*Munby, v. 32-6. H. Omont in Revue des Bibliothéques, 1903 and 1908, and 
Catalogues des MSS. latins et français de la Collection Phillipps, acquis en 1908 pour la 
Bibl. Nationale (Paris, 1909). 

5 It should be noted that while the numbers of the folios are medieval, those of the 
charters are of the 17th century and start at no. 1 on fo. viiiir. 

*B. Hauréau, ‘Lardier’ in Nouv. Biographie générale; B. Hauréau, Histoire 
Littéraire du Maine (4 vols., Paris, 1843—52), iv. 39-40. 

TL. V. Delisle, Catalogue des actes de Philippe Auguste (Paris, 1856), p. xxxvi. 

*] have not been able to see Bibliothèque Château-Gontier MS. 12, the third 
volume of his ‘La Sainte- Famille de Fontevrault’, which so far as I know is all that 
survives of his narrative works. 
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an inventory of all its muniments in eight massive volumes,! and, more 
important for the present purpose, made an index to the cartulary in 1648 
which is now bound with the first nine folios and Marchegay's transcripts at 
Angers. It is neither complete nor entirely accurate, but it contains enough 
information to allow the outline of the lost parts of the cartulary to be worked 
out, and provides descriptions of most, and transcriptions of many, of the 
deeds in it which contained reference to Robert d'Arbrissel. 

Marchegay, in his Archives d Anjou? provides a list of the chief sources of 
modern transcripts of fragments of the cartulary. Among them the col- 
lections of Gaigniéres and Housseau? are most useful, and those of Dom. 
Fonteneau at Poitiers should be added to his list.4 Among printed works 
only the rare Clypeus Nascentis Fontisebraudi of J. de la Maineferme® may be 
expected to be of much use. Most of the later printed sources are dependent 
on this work; Pavillon's life of Robert d'Arbrissel and Nicquet's history of 
the order? cite a large number of charters, but their texts are incomplete and 
inaccurate. Since Marchegay's time, naturally, a large number of Fontev- 
rault charters have been printed, often in better versions than he had,’ but 
little has been added to his stock. 

The collection of material in the Archives de Maine-et-Loire at Angers 
has more to offer. It contains a large number of drafts and originals of 
Fontevrault charters, of which at least forty can be shown to have been 
copied into the cartulary; that number should be considerably augmented 
both from Angers and from other archives of western France from tbe fonds 
of the priories of Fontevrault when a full scheme of the contents of the 
cartulary has been worked out, but this has yet to be done. 

The most important source for the reconstruction, however, is another 


1 Angers MSS. 101 H 153-60. 

3 Archives d' Anjou, i. 213 ff. 

? Bibliothèque Nationale, MS. lat. 5480, and Coll. Anjou- Touraine (Housseau), 
especially tomes rv and x11. The Collection Duchesne, tomes xx11 (esp. fos. 401—18) 
and xxxvilt also contains some material. See also Housseau xvi, fos. 142, 151; Coll. 
Estiennot (MS. lat. 12755), pp. 370-5, 662-8; MS. nouv. acq. lat. 1648, pp. 5-9; 
Coll. Baluze, tome cxxxix. 

4 Poitiers, Bibliothèque municipale, Collection de Dom. Fonteneau (87 vols.), 
tomes XVIII, LVIII, LXXXI. I have not been able to consult this collection. 

ë Saumur, 3 vols., 1684-92. I have been unable to trace a copy of this work, but 
the citations of others leave its value beyond doubt. 

‘B. Pavillon, La vie du B. Robert d' Arbrissel (Saumur, 1667), esp. pp. 540-632; 
H. Nicquet, Histoire del’ Ordre de Font-Evraud (Paris, 1642); these are still the best 
accounts of the early history of Fontevrault. 

? See especially: Migne, Patrologia Latina, clxii, col. 1095—1118 (very bad texts); 
J. Chartrou, L’ Anjou de 1109 à 115r (Paris, 1928); P. de Fleury in Bulletin de la 
Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, xi (1865—7), 29-32, 189-99 (the important pan- 
cartae of the Angevin counts, Paris, Archives Nationales, L.1018; cf. Chartrou, pp. 
251—2); L. Delisle and E. Berger, Recueil des actes de Henry II (Paris, 1909-24). 
The thesis of Mme. Fr. Grelier, Le temporel de l'abbaye de Fontevrault, dans le 
Haut Poitou, des origines à la réforme du xv* siècle will be of great value when it is 
available (summary in Positions des thèses (Paris, Ecole des Chartes, 1960), pp. 


35-40). 
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Angers manuscript! which is not mentioned by Marchegay though it was 
known to him only a few years after he wrote the Archives d' Anjou. It isa 
volume of extracts from the Fontevrault muniments, of 493 pages, made in 
the seventeenth century. There does not seem to be any means of identifying 
its author, but since the volume came fram Fontevrault, and the material it 
contains is of interest only for the history of the abbey, it is reasonable to 
presume that the author was a member of the community. This material 
must have been used by Lardier in his work on the history of Fontevrault, 
and since the hand, though certainly not his own, is not unlike it, it may be 
suspected that the volume was the work of a pupil or assistant of his. It 
contains 125 pages of extracts from the cartulary, of which, by a happy 
chance, more than ninety relate to the part since lost. There is some sort of 
reference to nearly every document, and partial or complete transcriptions 
of very many; in fact, although this manuscript does not supersede the other 
sources for the reconstruction, it transcends them in importance, and 
offers prospect of greater success in the task than Marchegay’s account of 
the problem suggests is possible, even though he was too optimistic about 
some of the other sources. 


One of the most interesting features of the cartulary, as already remarked, 
is the earliness of its compilation. On paleographical grounds alone much of 
it may be confidently assigned to the early part of the twelfth century. It will 
be argued here that an examination of the physical make-up of the part of the 
book which survives in the Bibliothéque Nationale points to compilation in 
several stages, beginning in the years around 1117. It must be emphasized, 
however, that this story remains incomplete until the hints which may be 
garnered froma full reconstruction of the cartulary, based on the manuscript 
just discussed, can be evaluated. 

The Paris manuscript contains the original folios 136-269 arranged in 
fifteen quires, of which the last is incomplete. Most of the quires contain 
the normal eight folios, but there are some of six, and some of only four. 
Each quire is numbered at the bottom of the verso of the last folio, and some 
also on the recto of the first. It is from these signature numbers, which were 
intended as guides to the binder,? that the argument which follows is 
derived. Their interest lies in the fact that the numbers do not run as part 
of a simple series, and some of them have been altered. The explanation of 
this sheds light on the chronology, and to some extent on the object, of the 
making of the cartulary. 

The signatures fall, in the first place, into two series. The first, running 
from folio 136 (that is, the beginning of the Paris manuscript) to folio 163, 
contains four quires, numbered on both the first and last pages from xviii to 


1 Angers MS. 101 H 225 bis. I owe my knowledge of this MS. to the kindness of 
M. d'Herbecourt, archivist at Angers, in allowing me to see Marchegay’s un- 
published reports to the Minister for Public Instruction. 

31 Cf, Domesday re-bound (P.R.O., 1954), p. 24. 
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xxi. The signatures are not decorated in any way, and the ink in which they 
are written has faded more than that of the rest of the pages on which they 
are found. From folio 164 to the end of the book a new set of quires begins, 
whose signatures run from i to xiiii, and are marked only on the last pages of 
the quires. They are decorated by being placed in simple but carefully 
drawn boxes, and appear to bein the same ink as the rest of the contents ofthe 
quires. It may be added that, in so far as such a slight sample 1s a guide, the 
first series of numbers seems to be in a later hand than the second. In the 
handwriting of the documents themselves a similar division is strikingly 
clear. Each of the sections made up by quires xviti-xxi and quires 1-xiiii 
contains a number of hands, but those of the second group are larger and 
earlier than those of the first. 

A similar distinction may be made in relation to the contents of the 
cartulary. The folios of quires xviii-xxi contain a mixed bag of charters and 
rent rolls mostly of the eleven-thirties and eleven-forties, a group of charters 
of King Henry II, and, on the last folio, two or three charters in a hand very 
much later than those of the rest of the cartulary. Taken as a group these 
folios do not show any evidence of systematic arrangement of their material 
according to topographical, chronological, or any other principles. In con- 
trast the charters which begin at folio 164, that is the first of the quire 
numbered i, make a clearly arranged series, divided both chronologically and 
topographically, and in one case (‘Carte comitis Fulconis’) according to 
donor. ‘This series runs straight through to the end of the volume. Some of 
the sections have rubrics, like that just quoted, and some have not, but there 
is no doubt that the charters form a deliberately arranged group covering the 
period from immediately after the foundation of the abbey, c. 1100, to the 
death of the first abbess, Petronilla, in 1149. It is with this series, distin- 
guished alike by the appearance and the content of the manuscript, that this 
note is concerned. 

The signature numbers of quires i-xv (of which xv is incomplete and 
therefore unnumbered) present another problem, for they are not uniform. 
Three of them, iili, v, and vi, have decorative boxes. Others, viii, viiii, x, and 
xiii, have boxes, but the signatures are not inside them. Several of the 
numbers show signs of having been altered, and there are traces of erasures; 
xii was once x, and x is clearly outside its box because there had been 
another number, which has been erased, inside the box: the scribe feared 
that the damage to the parchment was too great for him safely to write the 
new number on the spot where the old had been. In short the numbering of 
the quires, or of some of them, was changed at some time after their com- 
pilation, which must mean that they did not originally form the single series 
in which they are now found. 

To explain this it is necessary to say something more about the contents 
of the cartulary. Quires i-vi (folios 164-211) contain a chronologically 
grouped set of charters covering the whole period from the early eleven- 
hundreds to the eleven-forties ; there is no general rubric and the texts of the 
charters run straight on from the last folio of one quire to the first of the next. 
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Quires vii and viii (folios 212-24) form a new section under the rubric 
‘Incipiunt carte Turonenses’. Similarly at the head of folio 225, the first 


Anjou), and from here to the end of quire xiiii (folio 264) the charters again 
run continuously from quire to quire, though not all of them are accurately 
described by the rubric. A new section begins with the last, and incomplete, 
quire xv, headed 'Incipiunt carte Pictavenses'. 'l'he great majority of the 
charters from folio 212 onwards can be firmly dated to the period before the 
death of Robert d'Arbrissel in February 1117, and there is no reason to place 
any of them earlier. 

In this context it becomes significant that the number of every quire from 
vii onwards has been changed, and that in some cases, of which the present 
xi, xiii, and xiii are the clearest, the change has been to increase each number 
by three. This corresponds to the contents of the cartulary, for it is from this 
point that general rubrics appear, and that no charters later than 1117 are 
found. The obvious hypothesis must be that three quires were inserted into 
the cartulary after the original compilation, and that the signatures were 
changed so that the binders should preserve the continuous series. It is 
supported by the difference of the signatures iii, v, and vi from the rest of 
the series in being entirely undecorated, and of 1, ii, and iii, in showing no 
signs of alteration. Moreover quires iiii, v, and vi are the only ones whose 
contents refer almost exclusively to the abbacy of Petronilla (1115-49) 
and not to the period before the death of Robert d'Arbrissel in 1117. The 
reason for the insertion was that the rubrics of the later quires would not have 
been appropriate to the contents of the charters in the inserted quires which 
form a natural sequence with those in quires i, ii, and iii. 

There is an apparent obstacle to this thesis in the absence of any break 
between the contents of quires iii and uu, even though quire iii is part of 
what can be supposed to be the first stage of the compilation, and iii1 of the 
second. Charter no. 723, a donation of Berlai of Montreuil-Bellay (1115-20), 
begins at folio 187r, the last of quire iti, and finishes on folio 188r, the first of 
quire iii. However, a chronological division may be detected within quire iii 
itself. ‘The charters on its first five folios, 180—185r, all seem where they can 
be dated, and within these limits most of them can, to be before February 
r117. Several of those on the last folios, on the other hand, must be later, and 
there is no reason to place any of them earlier than this. The division seems 
to come after charter no. 717 (folio 185r), whose dating clause places it before 
the death of Philip I in 1108, and which is the last in the quire that must 
precede 1117. It is followed by a grant, no. 718, of Hubert de Roncevaux, 
which is witnessed by Aremburge, countess of Anjou (d. 1126) and mentions 
Petronilla as abbess, the title to which she was elected in 1115; this charter, 

. therefore, is probably, though not certainly, later than 1117. Moreover, its 
dating clause refers to Fulk V of Anjou ‘qui preterea fuit rex in Jherusalem’, 
so that, although the gift had been made by 1126, the charter was not copied 
into the cartulary until after 1129. 

The suggestion that the charters in this quire up to and including no. 717 
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were copied into it at a different time from those from no. 718 onwards is 
supported by the appearance of the manuscript. There seems to bea change 
of hand,? and there is certainly one of rubrication: the charters up to no. 717 
have initial rubrics, and those after it have not. The conclusion to which 
this points is clear. The present quires i-iii and vii-xv were compiled in a 
single operation. The compiler, wishing to begin a new section—‘ Incipiunt 
carte T'uronenses'—on a fresh quire, left the last few pages of his third 
quire blank, but put a signature at the end of it in the usual way, to guide the 
binder. At some later date those blank pages were filled, three new quires, 
numbered 1iii, v, and vi inserted, and the number of the following quires 
altered accordingly. 

If the period around the death of Robert d'Arbrissel is that which divides 
the subject matter of the two compilations 1t is natural to conclude that it was 
also the period during which the first was made. Why otherwise should it 
not contain charters of a later date ? Of the sixty-one charters, nos. 659-717, 
in quires i, ii, and iii, fifty-four are certainly to be dated before 1117: while 
the other seven cannot be precisely dated, there is no hint that any of them 
is later than this. In the rest of the first compilation, that is from no. 790 
onwards, only one, no. 853, which was placed by Mme. Chartrou within the 
limits 1116—25,? offers any hint of an obstacle to an early dating. The later 
limit here is irrelevant; the earlier should be 1115 (because Petronilla is 
mentioned as abbess), and the lack of any reference to Robert d'Arbrissel 
does not mean tbat the charter cannot precede his death.? In short theargu- 
ment that the first compilation was completed at about this time is not 
inconsistent with the dates of the charters. If the compilation was much 
later, it would be a surprising coincidence if all that could be dated—and it 
is the great majority—of some 200 charters came from the years between 
1100 and 1116. 

A greater difficulty may seem to arise from the presence in the inserted 
quires (charters nos. 718—89) of five charters which appear to have been 
drawn up before the death of Robert d'Arbrissel. There are unresolved 
problems connected with the dating of Fontevrault charters: one is occasion- 
ally tempted to suspect, for instance, that even after his death Robert, 
regarded as a sort of genius loci, was sometimes mentioned as one of the 
beneficiaries, with God, St. Mary, and the nuns, of gifts to Fontevrault.* 
But even if the dating indications of these charters are accepted at face value 
itis not very difficult to suggest half a dozen reasons why five charters might, 
by accident or design, have been omitted from the first compilation and 
included in the second. What this does imply is that dates of the charters 


1It is my opinion that the hand changes at this point, but I would be reluctant to 
say so categorically. 

*Chartrou, p. 353. 

3 Cf, Nos. 659, 671, 673, 675, 684, etc., which all antedate Robert's death, and 
contain no reference to 

* E.g. no. 734: / donavit Deo et magistro Roberto bone memorie viro'. Need the 
‘bone memorie viro’ always have been specified in such a case? 
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included in the second compilation are not necessarily a guide to the date of 
the first compilation, since if these five were omitted from the first, other and 
later charters might also have been. Nevertheless it seems clear that the 
number of dateable charters in both parts of the cartulary consistent with the 
hypothesis is great enough to support the view that the first compilation 
should be placed at the period around 1117. Certainly the number of 
charters in the inserted quires dated between about 1118 and 1120 is too 
large for their presence there to be accidental. 


Another inconsistency in the dating indications of a charter may shed 
light on the reason for the making of the cartulary. No. 784 records a gift 
made to ‘domno Roberto’, but bears a note which says that ‘post breve 
tempus’ it was confirmed on his tomb. The implication is that the donation 
was made before, but not recorded until after, Robert’s death. Since it is 
only by chance that this 1s demonstrable in a few cases, the possibility must 
be assumed that other charters made out to Robert are records made after 
his death of gifts made during his lifetime. This is consistent with a side of 
Robert's character that could create practical difficulties for the abbey. 
He was not primarily a monastic organizer, but an itinerant evangelist who 
seems to have founded Fontevrault chiefly as a means of disposing of the 
large number of disciples, especially women, who gathered around him. 
He was content to leave the government of the abbey in the hands of its 
inmates quite soon after the foundation, while he continued to wander and to 
preach, and though his talents were great, one for business was not among 
them. For example Fontevrault was involved for more than thirty years in 
an arduous series of disputes with the abbey of La Couronne over the priory 
of Agudelle. Agudelle had been granted to Lambert, later abbot of La 
Couronne, but granted to him as the agent of Robert d’Arbrissel. The 
litigation that ensued after Lambert severed his connexion with Robert was 
the consequence simply of Robert’s failure to ensure that the terms of this 
grant were clearly recorded. 

The same story shows the abbess Petronilla in a very different light; there, 
as in a dozen other disputes recorded in the cartulary, she showed herself 
determined to secure the rights of her abbey against all comers and exercised 
a high degree of competence in doing so. Her awareness of the value of 
written record is often reflected in the cartulary: ‘Bone ecclesie sancte Dei 
genetricis Marie Fontis Evvraudi in scriptis mittuntur ne a posteris nostris 
propter velocitatem transeuntis vite oblivionis tradantur. Ideoque domna 
Petronilla, prima religiosa abbatissa illius loci, dona supradicta facta scribere 
jussit, . . 2 is a typical Fontevrault proem. A similar impression of care for 
detail is conveyed by the work of Robert de Gré, who appears often as a 
Fontevrault scribe during Petronilla's abbacy. There is, for instance, a case 
where he leaves a blank in a list of witnesses, remarking 'Quia vero filii 


1J. de la Martinière, ‘ Une falsification de document au | commencement du xii? 
siècle’, Le Moyen Age, 2e sér., xv (1911), 1-45. 
* No. 732; cf. nos. 776, 853. 
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presentis. nomen nesciebat Robertus, hunc locum vacuum reliquit’, 
and when he discovered the name.he added a note to say so.! If, therefore, 
Robert d'Arbrissel left behind him a degree of confusion in the affairs of the 
abbey, and there is no doubt that in at least one case he did, it would have 
been wholly in character for Petronilla to inaugurate her handling of the 
affairs of the abbey and its dependencies by causing to be made, in this 
cartulary, a record of its assets, and equally in character for her to have it 
brought up to date after a quarter of a century by making the insertions 
which have been found. 


There remains the problem of the four quires numbered xviii-xxi at 
the beginning of the Paris manuscript. This, as has been seen, can only 
be explained in the context of the reconstruction of the whole cartulary, 
but it is perhaps worth pointing out that the size of the cartulary up to this 
point should have been almost exactly seventeen quires. Since it contained 
much early material Petronilla is again to be credited with most of it, though 
these four quires at least, which contain material later than her abbacy, 
probably represent the desire of the third abbess, Audeburg, who succeeded 
the short-lived Matilda in 1155, to maintain the traditions of her formidable 
predecessor. But whether these were two sets of quires whose numbers ran 
from i, and why, and how the earliest part of the cartulary come to be bound 
at the back of the book, are matters which for the present must remain 
beyond profitable speculation. 

R. I. Moore 


Thomas, Lord Dacre and the West March 
towards Scotland, 2143) 


IN THE EARLY months of 1434 the members of Henry VI’s minority 
council were faced with a crisis in the north. Henry Percy, second earl of 
Northumberland, resigned the office of warden of Berwick and the east 
march, having held it continuously since 1417.2, His wages and fees were 
heavily in arrear, amounting to nearly £20,000 worth of bad tallies up to 
1432.? His colleague in the west march, Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury,* 


! No. 573. 

3R. L. Storey, ‘The wardens of the Marches of England towards Scotland, 
1377-1489’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxii (1957), 604, 613. I am grateful to Dr. C. D. Ross 
for his helpful comments. 

3 A. Steel, The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485, p. 190. 

*Storey, ubi supra, pp. 604, 613. 
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was persuaded. to succeed him from 25 July 1434, and to combine the two 
offices; but Salisbury was evidently reluctant to do so, and did not under- 
take to hold either office for more than one year.! Before his term of office 
expired he gave notice to the Council, in February 1435, that he was not 
prepared to undertake the wardenship of the east march for a further term.? 
While he did not expressly mention the west march, it 1s evident that this, 
too, was surrendered, and its wardenship was invested jointly for two years, 
from 12 September 1435, in Henry Percy and John Holand, earl of Hunting- 
don.? 'They were also joint wardens of the east march but they did not hold 
the west march for much, if anything, more than one year. By indenture 
dated 22 November 1436 Marmaduke Lumley, bishop of Carlisle, was 
appointed keeper of Carlisle castle and warden of the west march for seven 
years from 12 December following.* 

The change in personnel in these two years is closely connected with 
increasing anxiety over financial affairs. ‘The wardens of both marches since 
1411 had been paid lump sums, irrespective of the size of the forces they 
employed. The warden of the east march received the sum of /,5,000 a year 
in time of war and £2,500 in times of truce or peace. Half these amounts 
obtained in the west march.® Since that time successive wardens had 
suffered from the issue of bad tallies, and the high cost of the two establish- 
ments was the cause of some alarm to the Treasurer, Lord Cromwell, in 
1433, when the annual charge for keeping the two marches was put at about 
£4,800.” Yet successive wardens of the west march until the appointment of 
Lumley received the office on the terms laid down in 1411. The document 
printed below is therefore to be placed in this context of changes in personnel 
and financial strain. 

Thomas, Lord Dacre of Gilsland (1387—1458),? a native of Cumberland, 
had some considerable experience of problems of the Border. In 1433 he was 
appointed to a commission to prevent violations of the truce with Scotland,® 
and in the following year was a commissioner of array in the north with 
Salisbury and others.!^ In July 1435, just before the issue of Salisbury’s last 
indenture as warden of the west march, Dacre was among those appointed to 
meet Scottish representatives to consider violations of the truce, and to seek 
payments of money owed by the king of Scotland to the English Crown. 
Dacre also laid claim to ‘notable service’ done earlier ‘ with in the Roialme of 


IStorey, ubi supra, pp. 604, 613. 
* Proceedings of the Privy Council, ed. N. H. Nicolas, iv. 295-6. 
? Public Record Office, E 404/51/351; Storey, ubi supra, p. 604 says one year. 
‘P.R.O., E 404/534/148; Storey, ubi supra, p. 614. 
5 Storey, ubi supra, p. 604. 
‘Steel, p. 190; J. L. Kirby, ‘The issues of the Lancastrian exchequer and Lord 
Cromwell's estimates of 1433’, ante, xxiv (1951), 134, 139, 144. 
"Kirby, ubi supra, pp. 134, 139, 144. 
8 G.E.C., Complete Peerage, iv. 7. i 
b Proceeding: of the Privy Council, iv. igde 
10 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1429—36, p. 359. 
11 Rotuli Scotiae (Record Comm.), ii. 291-2. 
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Scotteland in tyme of werre'.* With this background of experience, there- 
fore, Dacre made two applications to the Council to undertake the keeping of 
Carlisle castle and the west march. In his first ‘proffer’, to which he refers 
in his second (printed below), he declared himself prepared to be warden 
in peace time for an annual payment of 500 marks less than the current 
figure. This sum he increased in the second ‘proffer’ to 800 marks. Thus, 
instead of claiming {1,250 a year from the exchequer, he declared himself 
prepared to accept only £716 13s. 44.* In addition, Dacre offered to 
garrison Carlisle, and promised to take up residence there in person, 
declaring that no warden before him had done so. Further, he undertook, 
at his own charge, to meet representatives of the Scots, presumably to 
negotiate a peace treaty. This was, again, a departure from previous 
practice. 

The document is undated, but the sum referred to as current payment to 
the warden in peace time indicates a date before the appointment of Marma- 
duke Lumley in December 1436.3 It is likely that the offer also antedates the 
appointment of joint wardens in July 1435, since the use of the word 
‘warden’ in the ‘proffer’ is in the singular. Considering Dacre's own close 
dealings with the Border, particularly from 1433, it is suggested that his 
first ‘proffer’ was made when Salisbury showed reluctance to serve again in 
1434, and that the present document was prompted by the termination of 
Salisbury’s last indenture in July 1435. 

In the event, neither ‘proffer’ was accepted, but the terms of Lumley’s 
indenture in November 1436 differed in two respects from previous 
practice. Lumley undertook the office for seven years, marking a return to 
the long indentures of the early years of Henry IV’s reign.‘ Dacre had asked 
for the office for ‘certein yeers .. . as the Warden that nowe is hath it at this 
tyme’; normal practice had been for renewable indentures of three years’ 
duration. Lumley undertook the office for £1,050 a year in all circumstances, 
at a time of war between the two countries. Dacre had made no mention of 
payment in time of war, perhaps assuming that his peace time offer would 
automatically be doubled in accordance with previous practice. Lumley’s 
offer has been seen as a shrewd one in the light of the exchequer’s failure to 
honour its obligations.5 It is quite possible that earlier competitive offers 
from another Cumberland landowner may have had some influence in 
moderating the terms acceptable to the bishop of Carlisle. 

Dacre’s failure to obtain the office of warden is not easily explained. It is 
perhaps sufficient to see Lumley’s success as due to his close connexion with 
. Beaufort. Dacre at this time seems to have been without a political patron, 


1See document below. 

‘The arithmetic in the last paragraph of the document printed below is not in 
agreement with the opening statements. 

*Storey, ubi supra, p. 614. 

* Ibid., p. 604. 5 Ibid., p. 605. 

*R, L. Storey, ‘Marmaduke Lumley, bishop of Carlisle’, Trans. Cumberland & 
Westmorland Antiq. & Arch. Soc., lv (1956), 112-31. 
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probably a sufficient reason for his failure. That both were prepared to 
compete for the prize suggests that the wardenship, despite apparent 
financial instability, was a highly profitable venture.! 


R. W. DUNNING 


Public Record Office, E 315/52/[258* 
These bene the articles whiche the lorde of Dacre hath profred in a bille for the 
kynges availe 


The first is that where ouere soverain lorde the kyng paieth yerely in tyme of 
pees for the sauf kepyng of the castell and the toune of Carlele and of the West- 
marche anenst Scottelond twelve hundred pounds and fifty the foresaide lorde 
of Dacre hath profred in his bille aforesaide for the sauf kepyng of the castell 
toune and the marche aforesaide takyng lesse of oure saide soverain lorde be fyve 
hundred mark a yeer duryng ye pees so that he myght be seure to have it certein 
yeers with alle manere of profitez as the Warden that nowe is hath it at this 

e 

Also the saide lorde of Dacre profreth of the saide twelve hundred pound and 
fyfty to amenuse? three hundred marc overe the saide somme of fyve hundred 
marc the whiche somme of amenusyng draweth in alle eight hundred marc yerely 
duryng the pees so that alle these articles conteyned in this bille may be entered ( ?) 
of recorde in the counseill if so be that he hase it noght that oure saide soverain 
lorde may have knowlege what profre the saide lorde Dacre hath made when he 
come to yeres of discrecon 

Also the forsaide lorde of Dacre profreth hym and his household with sufficeant 
nombre of men suche as he wele answere for to oure saide souerain and to his 
counseill to duelle with in the castell of Karlele where no Wardein afore thistyme 
hath mede no continuel duelling within the saide castell desyryng more ouere that 
who that ever be Wardein there be charged for to hold continuel abidyng there for 
the kynges availl and the availle of alle the lond 

Also the foresaide lorde of Dacre profreth to oure saide souerain lorde and to his 
counseill that where that no Wardein afore this tyme wolde take uppon to mete no 
Wardein of the Scottes partie the foresaide lorde of Dacre profreth if so be that it 
like to oure saide souerain lorde and his counseill that he have the gouernance 
therof he profres to mete the saide Wardein of the Scottes partie of his own coste 
trustyng be alle the lordes of the counseill of oure saide souerain lorde that if so be 
that he do oure saide souerain lorde notable service in that occupacon that then 
oure saide souerain lorde myght be certified be his saide counseill when he cometh 
to his yeers of discrecioun to the entent that he may rewarde the saide lorde Dacre 
as wele for that notable service that the saide lorde Dacre hath do afore tyme 
with in the Roialme of Scotteland in tyme of werre 

Also the forsaide lorde Dacre byseketh alle lordes of oure saide soverain lordes 


1This contention is made by Storey (Eng. Hist. Rev., Ixxii. 606) and by J. M. W. 
Bean, The Estates of the Percy Family, 1416—1537, pp. 106-7. 

4Crown-copyright material is reproduced by permission of the Controller of 
H.M. Stationery Office. 

3 I.e. diminish, lessen. 
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counseill that the wele considre that the foresaid lorde Dacre is the causer of oure 
foresaide souerain lorde is availl and (th)at the my lordes wele so governe hym at 
this tyme that other may desire here after to profre the kynges availl for the cause 
that the forsaide lord Dacre profres the kynges avail for the encresyng of his 
enheritance and of his other godes that arne ungodly distroied as it shall be wele 
knawen to oure saide liege lorde and to all the lordes of his counseill 

Also the forsaide lorde Dacre thynkes in as moche as the Wardein of Karlele that 
now is hath hadde enduryng the pees yerely of oure forsaide soverain lord xij? & 
] li. of whiche seide somme the forseide lorde of Dacre hath profred afore this 
tyme to amenuse to viij? Ix & xv mark for the which profre it semeth to the saide to 
the saide (stc) lorde Dacre that the Warden of Karlele sholde have profred a 
gretter or a more notable somme to oure forsaide liege lorde than he that nevere 
noon availl thereby. And the forsaide lorde dacre is nowe redy to perfourme alle 
the articles conteyned in this present bille in manere aforesaide so that he may be 
seure to have his peticoun afore asked nowe at this tyme 


A Note on Numbers of Holders of English 
Public Debt Stocks in mid-eighteenth Century 


IN AN ARTICLE contributed some time ago to this journal, I gave evidence 
from which it can be deduced that the average holding, in three debt stocks 
which together made up two fifteenths of the total of the Public Debt, was 
£1200, taking 31 December 1760 as the date for which the calculation was 
made. If this average holding applies to the total debt (then standing at 
approximately 97:6 million pounds’), and there seems no good reason why 
it should not, it could be assumed that at that time there were 81,666 
holdings. This is not, of course, to say that at that time there were 81,666 
holders, because some at least of the holders would have held in more than 
one stock. David Hume in fact gave a figure of only 17,000 for the total 
number of stock holders,? but this one feels must be very much of an under- 
estimate, for even in 1737 there were at least 11,000 holders in one stock 
alone, that of the Old Annuities of the South Sea Company.* It seemed a 
feasible proposition to get a little nearer to the number of debt stock holders 
at the end of 1760. Four stocks were chosen, three of them other than those 
which, representing two fifteenths of the debt total, had in the earlier 


1 Ante, xxiv (1951), 173-81. 
3 History of the Earlier Years of the Funded Debt, from 1694 to 1786. [C. go10], p. 29. 
H.C. (1898). LII, 299. 
3 E. L. Hargreaves, The National Debt (1930), p. 85, quoting Essay on Public Credit. 
“See my article, ante, xxiv. 181, for calculations suggesting this figure for South 
Sea Annuities. 
7* 
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enquiry yielded the figure of an average holding of £1200. Six hundred and 
ten names were taken from different sections of the alphabets (the Bank of 
England's name for indexes) of these stocks (Bank, four per cent of 1760, 
three per cent of 1726 and three per cent Consols). Cross-referencing re- 
vealed the following results: eight persons held in all four stocks, thirty- 
eight in three of them, 113 in two and the remaining 451 in only one stock. 
This gives a total of 823 stock holdings among 610 stock holders, suggesting 
therefore that the total of 81,666 holdings deduced from the earlier enquiry 
might represent distribution among 60,400 stock holders. This seems a 
comparatively small number, though much bigger than that given by Hume. 

An interesting point is that, on a totally different basis, the latest authority 
on the earlier days of the public debt, Dr. P. G. M. Dickson, has arrived at 
the conclusion that ‘the actual number of public creditors on the eve of the 
Seven Years War was probably around 6o,000'.? 


ALICE C. CARTER 


The Great Mystification of Méhée de la Touche 


SPIES AND SECRET AGENTS are part of the normal equipment of any 
diplomatic service. Whether they are always worth the money that is 
spent on them, and whether they succeed better in deceiving other govern- 
ments or their own, would make an interesting enquiry, but one that does 
not affect the fact of their existence. When to the normal rivalries of 
international politics ideological warfare is added, the scope for their 
underground activities correspondingly increases. This was the situation 
during the French Revolution, which spawned secret agents throughout 
Europe. France entered it already with a surplus of them inherited from 
le secret du roi as well as from the ordinary services of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and with a tradition of using them lavishly. Other nations, 
which had fewer to begin with, rapidly recruited agents, aided by the 
fact that many, both part-time amateurs and professionals, were not 
particular whether they worked for one side or another, or for both at the 
same time if both were willing to pay. 

Among those who professed to have changed their allegiance in the 
course of the Revolution was the author of a work, published in 1804 with 
the improbable title Alkance des Jacobins de France avec le ministére anglais. 


1The stocks chosen for the earlier analysis were 4% of 1760, the East India 
Company's Annuity Loan of 1750, and the so-called 3% Annuities of 1751. 

* P. G. M. Dickson, The Financial Revolution in England: a Study in the Develop- 
ment of Public Credit, 1688—1756 (1967), p. 285. 
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It purported to give all the details of a conspiracy thus described; but as 
the work of Méhée de la 'Touche,! a notorious adventurer, it was largely 
discredited at the time and since then has only been referred to as a curiosity 
by historians. If we had only the book itself and the details aboutthe author 
—though little about this particular episode—surviving in the French 
records, his allegations would be worthy of little credence. They could be 
dismissed as an attempt to discredit the British government in its re-opened 
war with Napoleon by showing both its European allies and the French 
royalists that it was prepared to use even the Jacobins against the established 
government of France. By this service Méhée could doubtless expect to 
purge his own former affiliations with the Jacobins and perhaps in addition 
receive payment or a job as his reward from the Empire. So long as it was 
plausible, the truth or otherwise of his account was unimportant. Con- 
temporaries, under the influence of the passions of the day, will swallow 
stories that to the historian seem quite incredible. Such is the one Méhée 
told and we would dismiss it out of hand if 1t were not that it has been 
found possible to follow it step by step through the British records. ‘This is 
what I propose to do, since they show that for once he was telling more of 
the truth than might have been expected from what we know of his career 
and character. 

The first document is a letter from General Doyle, Governor of the isle 
of Guernsey, to Lord Pelham, Secretary of State for home affairs, who 
as such was responsible for Channel Isles business. Doyle forwards a 
memoir, he says, from a M. de la Touche, ‘arrived lately from France in 
this island'. If a rogue, Méhée must have been a plausible one and in 
Doyle he found his first victim. Doyle observed, “As so many people 
come to this island in a questionable shape, I had at first some diffidence 
in the author of this memoire; but I have now every reason to believe that 
he may be trusted’.? Since the memoir referred to summarizes the whole 
plot, with a few extra embellishments, it must be given in detail; but before 
we plunge into Méhée's work of imagination it will be as well to get a 
picture of his previous career. 

Born in 1762 at Meaux, the son of a local surgeon, he became one of the 
innumerable secret agents whom the French Foreign Office scattered 
about Europe. Returning to France in 1791, he began a new career as 
revolutionary pamphleteer, with such success that he got himself chosen 
as a member of the revolutionary Commune of Paris and appointed 
Secrétatre-greffier after the revolution of 10 August 1792. He was accused 
of complicity in the September massacres but denied this later and said 


1Details of the life of Méhée de la Touche are taken from Th. Lhullier, Méhée 
de la Touche (Meaux, 1885) and on both him and Bertrand de Molleville from the 
Biographie nouvelle des contemporains (Paris, 1824). There is a sketch of Méhée 
under the title ‘Felhémési’ in G. LenOtre's Vieilles maisons, vieux papiers, cinquième 
série (Paris, 11th ed., 1924), pp. 29-52, which closely follows his own account for 
the episode described in this note. 

A! Public Record Office, F.O. 27/69. 
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that on the contrary he had assisted priests and émigrés to escape. ‘There 
is some plausibility in this, because he was arrested as a suspect. Freed 
after the fall of Robespierre, he wrote thermidorean pamphlets, including 
La Queue de Robespierre, under the name of Felhémési (anagram of ' Méhée 
fils’). He held for a time a post in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. An 
opponent of the coup d'état of 18 brumaire, he was arrested during the 
Consulate of Bonaparte as an alleged septembriseur and sent to the isle 
of Oleron. After fourteen months, according to himself, he escaped in a 
fishing-boat which took him to La Rochelle. There he says he pro- 
cured some paper headed ‘ Liberté, Egalité’ with lower down ‘Au nom de 
la loi’, and an old seal, with which he made himself a passport. He went 
to Paris to visit his family for eight days and then to Granville, whence 
he embarked for the Channel Isles. His aim, he says in his book, was to 
secure rehabilitation in France by rendering his country some signal 
service. 

The letter to Doyle tells the same story but naturally puts forward 
rather a different aim. His first object was obviously to present himself 
as an honest man and a patriot, who could therefore be trusted. His family 
came, he claimed, from Ireland, he had taken no oath to support Bonaparte, 
therefore he was not betraying his country or the interests of the republican 
party to which he formerly belonged if he helped to free them from their 
bonapartist illusions. His plan was: (1) to create a republican party in 
France whose leaders would be secret agents of Louis XVIII; (2) and (3) 
to infiltrate supporters of the British government into the ranks of those at 
Paris plotting revolution in England and into the various political societies 
in France; (4) to secure the support of the chiefs of the most powerful 
Indian tribes of Louisiana for the British government; and (5) to disseminate 
English propaganda in France.? 

A good deal of naivete must have been needed to swallow all this, 
especially item 4, but Doyle did. More, he advanced Méhée {10 for his 
expenses and sent him off with letters of introduction to Whitehall? Five 
weeks later Doyle wrote excitedly, ‘The Plot thickens very fast’. A box 
of papers had arrived from St. Malo for ‘Thomas Smith’, otherwise 
Méhée de la Touche.* It contained material on French policy in Eastern 
Europe by P. Poterat, interesting, but as Méhée observed later, ‘too old 
to have any present political significance'.5 However, Méhée was already 
in London, where he evidently met his match in the person of the Under- 
secretary to the Foreign Office, Hammond. Méhée’s annoyance breathes 
through his description of Hammond— 


1Méhée de la Touche, Alliance des Jacobins de France avec le ministère anglais 
(Paris, an XII), p. 2. 

3 Méhée to Doyle, 3 Feb. 1803. P.R.O., F.O. 27/69. 

* Doyle to Lord Pelham, 5 Feb. 1803. Ibid. 

*Doyle to Pelham, 13 March 1803. Ibid, 

5 Alliance des Jacobins de France avec le ministére anglais.—the documents are in 
P.R.O., F.O. 95/4. 
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a thin, ugly little man who addressed me in a very severe manner. He uttered 
several phrases not a word of which I understood. I took the liberty of inter- 
rupting him to warn him that I did not speak English. M. Hammond then 
slackened his volubility considerably and I was able to make out that he 
was assuring me that what he had previously wheezed out was French. 


Whatever the difficulties of communication, Hammond made it clear to 
Méhée that his proposals could not be entertained in time of peace.! The 
Foreign Secretary himself, Lord Hawkesbury, confirmed this and also 
rather sharply warned General Doyle not to serve as a channel of communi- 
cation between Méhée and France.? 

Méhée's scheme had obviously failed, but what it was, and who was 
behind it, remain obscure. His alleged plot can be dismissed out of hand 
and might be regarded as a pure piece of private enterprise aimed at securing 
money from the British government, but the whole episode seems to 
call for a fuller explanation. That Méhée should have been able to escape 
from Oleron, spend a week with his family in Paris, travel to Granville 
and thence to the Channel Isles and have a box of papers, containing 
interesting but out of date Foreign Affairs documents, forwarded to him 
arouses at least the suspicion of some collusion by quarters of influence 
inside France. His initia] proposition to the British government was too 
fantastic for us to believe it genuine, though Doyle evidently did. The 
problem is to know who could have had an interest in inducing the British 
to get involved in this imaginary plot, apart from Méhée himself. The 
French government could most easily have facilitated his supposed escape 
from Oleron and subsequent movements, but its object in doing so would 
be difficult to imagine. 'The only motive that can be supposed would be to 
break down the uneasy peace between Great Britain and France established 
at Amiens, and there is no reason to suppose that Napoleon was deliberately 
aiming to provoke the renewal of war with Great Britain. If weask to whose 
interest it would have been to do this, the answer must be to that of the 
royalists, but so far their complicity can be no more than speculative. 

Whatever backers he may have had, or hoped for, Méhée was now in 
financial straits. Unable to pay his hotel bill, he found himself, he said, 
‘taken to a house which is called spongianos', whence he would have to go to 
Newgate if his account were not settled.? He was saved from this fate by 
the renewal of war in May 1803, and it 1s perhaps significant that the 
man who came to his rescue was the royalist Bertrand de Molleville, whom 
he may have assisted to escape from France in August 1792.* Bertrand 
gave him the money to pay his debts and acted as his sponsor in a new 
approach to the British government. This took the form of another memoir 


IMéhée de la Touche, pp. 18-19. 

3In a letter of 18 March. Doyle to Hawkesbury, 23 March 1803. P.R.O., F.O. 
27/69. . 
* Méhée de la Touche, p. 29. 
t Ibid., p. 21. 
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specifically proposing this time to make amends for former political errors 
by aiding the restoration of monarchy in France. Méhée now claimed to 
be in touch with a republican committee possessing corresponding agents 
in all the French army corps. An emissary from the committee had asked 
him, he alleged, to seek British aid for them. Given the necessary pecu- 
niary assistance they would rise in Burgundy, Champagne and Franche 
Comté, conjointly with a royalist revolt in the Midi. Méhée suggested 
that he himself be sent to a place on the Rhine, whence he would distribute 
propaganda in France.! According to him, this time the credulous British 
cabinet swallowed his plan whole, with cries of ‘Very good, very good, 
very good, and all the honorable members said of me, Goddam! he is a 
very able man'.? 

We may be permitted to doubt the exact veracity of this account, but 
there is no doubt that the British ministers reimbursed Bertrand for the 
money he had lent Méhée and sent the latter to Munich with a passport 
as Stanislas Jablonski, a Polish gentleman travelling on business,? to try 
his plan. There he was to make contact with the British representative, 
Drake, who was given further details of the plot with instructions for 
Méhée about cyphers, payments to agents, sympathetic ink and so on. 
The matter of ink gave some concern. King, Under-secretary at the 
Home Office, wrote to Hammond at the Foreign Office, ‘Write a note to 
Drake, or send this, desiring him not to let la Touche use his own, but 
our sympathetic ink—Ours will never appear, without the necessary 
application. But his will, after it has been written for some time’. Caution 
was still preserved, for King added, ‘Altho’ Drake may give him our ink 
to use, he need not give him the receipt for making it appear’.4 

Méhée left London on 22 September 1803 and duly arrived at Munich, 
where he credibly reports himself as engaging in experiments with sympa- 
thetic ink in company with Drake. With a new passport in the name of 
Müller he went by way of Strasbourg to Paris, where he proceeded, with 
the aid of the invaluable sympathetic ink, to report the progress of his— 
needless to say, totally imaginary—republican-royalist conspiracy to 
Drake.’ A long correspondence followed, in the course of which Drake, 
on behalf of the British government, thoroughly committed himself to 
collaboration with the supposed Jacobin opponents of Napoleon.® 

Early in 1804 Méhée evidently thought the game had gone on long 
enough, and his book then appeared, with surprising rapidity. Much later, 
in a memoir of 1823, he claimed that he had been forced to publish it by 
official pressure. There is no reason to believe this statement, at such a 
late date. The only reasonable doubt is whether the French government 
was privy to the whole plot from the beginning, or only involved, in 


1P.R.O., F.O. 95/4. 1 Méhée de la Touche, pp. 37-8. 
To Drake, 23 Sept. 1803. P.R.O., F.O. 95/4. 

*'To Drake, 2 Oct. 1803. P.R.O., F.O. 83/4. 

5 Méhée de la Touche, pp. 81, 103, 105. ° Ibid., pp. 114—246. 
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exchange for a promise of pardon and perhaps other favours, at a later 
date. Anyhow, on the basis of the documentation in British archives the 
book can be shown to be substantially an accurate account of his negotiations 
with the British, followed by some 130 pages of the correspondence with 
Drake. It appeared, under the title ‘Alliance of the Jacobins of. France 
with the English government; the former represented by Citizen Méhée, 
and the English ministry by MM. Hammond, Yorke and Lords Pelham 
and Hawkesbury: Followed by the Stratagems of Fr. Drake, his corres- 
pondence, his plan of campaign, etc. At Paris Germinal Year XII’. Méhée 
closed his account with a list of the sums he alleged the British government 
had paid for his imaginary conspiracy, amounting to the not inconsiderable 
total of 192,010 livres.! 

If the object of the whole involved manoeuvre had been other than 
personal to Méhée it had hardly been worth the trouble. The French 
government made what propaganda it could out of the episode. Poor 
Drake was the chief sufferer for the ridicule cast on his government, though 
as he said, ‘When I received Lord Hawkesbury’s first Dispatch, the name 
even of Méhée was wholly unknown to me, and that, considering the very 
short stay which he made at Munich, it was not to be expected that I could 
obtain a thorough Insight into his real character'. He plaintively adds, 
‘The security which I felt on this point was, I presume, fully warranted, 
. . . 88 his correspondence was regularly transmitted to the Office’. Whatever 
the blame attributed to Drake, however, the Office knew how to protect 
itself, for he concludes, ' Notwithstanding ... every Document whatever 
relating to this affair has been removed from the Foreign Office’? It is 
true that none of Méhée's letters to Drake have been found. But in 
supposing that the whole documentation had disappeared Drake was 
mistaken. As was so often the case when such a statement was made, 
they were not removed but merely put into different drawers or dossiers, 
from which we have been able to extract them to trace the course of Méhée's 
mystification. 

One final note, from an unexpected source, suggests that the British 
government was not the only victim of Méhée. The baron de Guilhermy, 
an émigré devoted to the interests of Louis XVIII, wrote from London 
to the king at Warsaw, in June 1804, that ‘Méhée will never be anything 
other than a rogue; but his book has not been a disservice to the King's 
cause’, Guilhermy added that he would advise accepting the services of 
anyone, even of Robespierre if he came back from hell, so long as it could 
be done without compromising the cause.? The implication that Méhée's 
services had in fact been used by the royalists is increased by a footnote 
adding in this connexion that Bertrand de Molleville had placed a very 
inappropriate faith in him. The motive, after the renewal of war, is 


1 Ibid., p. 276. 
*British Museum, Add. MS. 46822 (Drake Papers) fos. 122-3. 
3 Baron de Guilhermy, Papiers d'un émigré, 1789—1829 (Paris, 1886), p. 118. 
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obscure, unless Bertrand really believed that Méhée could link the royalists 
with dissatisfied Jacobins. 

Historians, like less well informed public. opinion at the time, have 
tended to simplify the international struggle by interpreting it in terms of a 
straightforward ideological war between royalists.and republicans. It was 
far from being this. Both sides were divided. Some Jacobins held aloof 
from the Empire and saw Bonaparte as the betrayer rather than the heir 
. of the Revolution. Constitutional monarchists, prepared to make com- 

promises with the Revolution, were seen as traitors by the pure royalists. 
The early émigrés, and those who subsequently attached themselves to 
Louis XVIII and Artois, retained a bitter enmity against those who had 
remained faithful to Louis XVI and stayed in France to serve him, at the 
price of seeming to accept the Revolution. Among the latter was Bertrand 
de Molleville, who as intendant of Brittany under Maupeou had played 
a prominent role in the struggle against the parlements, and who became 
Minister of the Marine as late as October 1791. After he had been driven 
out of office early in 1792 he was entrusted by the king with the control of 
a counter-revolutionary secret service. If in 1803-4 he believed he could 
use Méhée de la Touche as a link with the Jacobins it would not have been 
out of character. 

If, on the other hand, the whole affair had been a purely personal 
venture on Méhée’s part, it had not been unsuccessful. Some people must 
have thought that he had behaved rather shabbily, because it was reported 
that he had been hooted in the streets of Paris.! But we learn that he 
obtained his certificate of citizenship in France and for a time was able— 
perhaps on British money—to live in luxury. He subsequently resumed 
his career as a secret agent in Eastern Europe, fled from France in 1815, 
returning in 1819 to live in penury, with his character, it was said, ‘quite 
discredited’, 

ALFRED COBBAN 


14 May 1804. P.R.O., W.O. 1/924. 


Historical News 


ANOTHER OF THE Franco-British Conferences of Historians, arranged 
at intervals of two or three years by the British National Committee and 
the Comité Frangais des Sciences Historiques, met at the University of 
Birmingham from 11 to 16 September, 1967. The following papers were 
read and discussed: ' Etude comparative de deux fondations politiques des 
Vikings, le royaume d'York et le duché de Rouen’, by L. Musset; ‘The 
deserted medieval village at Upton, Gloucestershire', by P. A. Rahtz; 
* English attitudes to the war in Normandy in the first half of the fifteenth 
century ', by C. T. Allmand; ' Le commerce maritime d'Exeter au début du 
XVe siècle’, by H. Touchard; ‘The Reformation in France and England in 
the early sixteenth century’, by R. J. Knecht; ‘The King of Navarre and 
the French crisis of authority, 1559—62', by Nicola M. Sutherland; 
"Quelques types de sociétés d'Ordres', by R. Mousnier; ‘Les prix des 
céréales en France et en Angleterre du XVIe au XVIIIe siécle, essai de 
comparaison', by Jean Meuvret; ‘La nonciature de France et les affaires 
d'Angleterre au début du XVIIe siècle’, by Bernard Barbiche; ‘The 
separation of Church and State, 1905: the changing folk-lore’, by M. J. M. 
Larkin; ‘Quelques aspects de l'activité du clergé catholique français en 
Grande Bretagne de 1792 à 1820 environ’, by J. Lesourd; ‘Montoire, 
October 1940: an episode in Franco-German relations’, by G. Warner. 
In addition to the readers of papers the French party included Professors 
J. Schneider (président of the Comité Français), Michel Antoine, François 
Bedarida, Philippe Contamine, Frangois Crouzet and Louis Dermigny. 
Several of the delegates were accompanied by their wives. They were all 
accommodated at the University of Birmingham, where most of the British 
group also stayed. Besides paper-readers the official British party consisted 
of Professor E. F. Jacob (chairman of the British National Committee), 
Professors Alun Davies, R. H. Hilton, D. W. J. Johnson and J. H. Le 
Patourel, Mr. P. S. Lewis, Mrs. Pamela M. Pilbeam, Mr. J. Rogister and 
Professor F. Wormald. Some thirty other British historians accepted 
invitations to attend sessions of the Conference in which they were particu- 
larly interested. Generous hospitality was given by the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham and by the French 
Consul. Visits within the City and excursions to Stratford-on-Avon and 
to the archaeological dig at Upton in Gloucestershire were much appreciated. 


* * * * + + 


By the recent Public Records Act (Eliz. II, 1967, ch. 44) the period for 
which most classes of documents in the national archives must have been 
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in existence before they are made available to public inspection has been 
reduced from fifty to thirty years. This welcome response to long agitation 
by professional historians in Great Britain is bound to make the problems of 
the Public Record Office even more acute. 'The crowded conditions in the 
search rooms, the queues which form daily in Chancery Lane during the 
summer months, the waiting room inside the building for those unlucky 
in the first rush to secure seats and then the further long wait for the produc- 
tion of a strictly limited number of documents: all these obstacles to research 
have become notorious during the last few years. As the Reports of the 
Keeper of Public Records since 1959 have shown, the authorities are well 
aware of the situation and are taking immediate steps to remedy some of the 
more acute difficulties: an additional search room to accommodate forty 
more readers has already been made available, another to take fifty more has 
been promised. The housing of the vast quantities of new records which are 
constantly being transferred is a much larger problem. There is a very real 
danger that whole classes of modern documents may be destroyed, and 
only ‘samples’ of other classes preserved, on the severely practical ground 
that there is no room for them, either in Chancery Lane or in the various 
outposts of the Public Record Office. Representations have been made with 
some effect to the Advisory Council on Public Records about threatened 
classes of legal, military and maritime archives: but, until there is adequate 
storage space, partial salvaging of this kind is all that can be expected. 
What is clearly required is a far bigger record office, capable of containing 
the intake of the next fifty years (or more), together with all the additional 
search rooms, literary and mechanical equipment and expert staff implied. 
With modern building techniques such a structure need not take up 
more space than double the present site. It is to be hoped that current 
financial stringency in Britain will not prevent at least the discussion of 
future plans, whatever shape they may take. 


* * * * bd * 


Last October the Secretary of State for Education and Science announced 
the Government’s intention to abandon the plan provisionally approved in 
1964 for building an extension to the British Museum Library on an adjacent 
site. The reaction to this announcement in the scholarly world was one of 
shocked incredulity, particularly as there were rumours that a compre- 
hensive national library, with lending arrangements, might be placed outside 
London altogether. Both the manner and the ostensible reasons for the 
Government's decision were attacked in the press and in the house of lords 
by Viscount Radcliffe, whose speech in the Upper House was in the best 
traditions of eighteenth-century saeva indignatio. It has since been separately 
published, together with the texts of Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker's state- 
ment and Lord Radcliffe’s letter to the London Times, under the title 
Government by contempt (Chatto and Windus, 1968). Shortly after the 
publication of his pamphlet, Lord Radcliffe resigned from the chairmanship 
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of the Trustees of the British Museum, on grounds of health. Meanwhile 
colour was lent to the rumours by the setting-up of the Dainton Committee, 
“to examine the functions and organisation of the British Museum Library, 
the National Central Library, the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology and the Science Museum Library in providing national 
library facilities; to consider whether, in the interests of efficiency and 
economy, such facilities should be brought into a unified framework’. 
Various libraries and institutions have submitted evidence to this Com- 
mittee; and to make recommendations whose report and recommendations 
are awaited with considerable trepidation. Bloomsbury is full of institutions 
of learning and specialist societies attracted to the area by the presence within 
itofthe British Museum. 'The Senate House and Library of the University 
of London, together with some of its most important schools of advanced 
study, are as close as they can be to the famous buildings. If the British 
Museum is shorn of its library, will the Department of Manuscripts and 
other sections which work closely with the Department of Printed Books, 
be left behind, or will everything except the exhibition galleries go? These 
are the sort of questions that are being anxiously asked and nowhere with 
more anxiety than at the Institute of Historical Research, whose whole policy 
has been governed by the proximity of the British Museum. 


* + * * * * 


Massive projects for the publication zn extenso of the voluminous papers 
of American statesmen and other leading personalities have become a 
familiar feature of cultural activity in the United States. Great Britain has 
done little in this respect, even for so revered a figure as W. E. Gladstone, 
whose diary will be published shortly, but whose immense correspondence 
is meagrely represented in print. All the more welcome are the first volumes 
of what will be a definitive edition of Jeremy Bentham's works in thirty- 
eight volumes. They contain The Correspondence of Jeremy Bentham, vol. i, 
1752—76; vol. ii, 1777-80 (University of London, Athlone Press, 1968, 8 
guineas) and will be continued by further selections of his letters in 
later years, as well as carefully edited texts of his published and hitherto 
unpublished writings. The whole project is under the general editorship of 
Professor J. H. Burns at University College London, where the enterprise 
has appropriately been undertaken, with assistance from grants by the 
British Academy, the Pilgrim Trust and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


* * » * * * 


Programmes and registration forms for the short Anglo-American 
Conference of Historians to be held in London from Thursday, 11 July, to 
Saturday, 13 July 1968, may be obtained from the Secretary, Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 
Registrations should reach him by 1 July. 


Historical Manuscripts 
A. ACCESSIONS 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Department of Manuscripts 


Historical MSS.! incorporated into the collections during 1967 include: 

Chronicles of Henry of Huntingdon, Nicholas Trivet and Adam Murimuth; 
first half of 14th cent. (Add. MS. 54184). 

Chronique de Georges Chastellain, Book IV; late 15th cent. (Add. MS. 54156). 

Minute-book of the Commissioners for Discoveries; 1656—7 (Add. MS. 54198). 

Register by Dr. Robert Willis of official bulletins of the illness of George III, 
supplementary to Add. MSS. 41690-41736; 1811—12 (Add. MSS. 54202-54206).. 

Papers collected by Henry Salt, consul-general in Egypt 1812-27 (Add. MS. 
54195). 

Journal of the Fisconde de T'orre Bella during the Portuguese civil war, relating 
to operations in the Azores; 1832-4 (Add. MS. 54216). 

Correspondence and papers of Robert Stephenson (brother of George 
Stephenson) relating to his management of Pendleton colliery, Lancs.; 1832-7 
(Add. MS. $4181). 

Wentworth Bequest. Family papers chiefly of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, author 
and politician, and Lady Anne Blunt; rgth—zoth cent. (Add. MSS. 53817-54155). 

Minutes of the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee; 1914-16 (Add. MS. 
54192). 

M. A. F. BORRIE 
PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


For a summary of records transmitted during 1966 see 8th Annual Report of 
the Keeper of Public Records on the Work of the Public Record Office . . . 1966 (1967). 


SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 
Annual Report of the Keeper of the Records of Scotland for 1966 (1967). 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


Bodleian Library: Report of the Curators, 1965-6 (1967). 
National Library of Wales: Annual Report, 1966~7 (1967). 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


A detailed list of historical manuscripts recently acquired by local and other 
repositories will be found in Historical Manuscripts Commission, National 
Register of Archives, List of Accessions to Repositories in 1966.(London, H.M.S.O., 
1967). 

Y'l'he inclusion of a MS. in this list does not necessarily imply that it is avail- 


able for study. Complete lists of the Department's recent acquisitions are published 
twice a year in the British Museum Quarterly. 
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III 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by book- 
sellers or auctioneers. Attention may particularly be drawn to Bibliotheca 
Phillippica, new ser., pt. iii, Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967 and 28. xi. 1967. References 
to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number, to 
auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 

English before 1603. 

Richard II: grant to Marmoutier 
abbey of lands in the Cotentin, etc., 
[c. 1025]. (Phillipps 34701.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 732.) 

John, King: grant to Bertram de 
Verdun of land in Charenci in the 
county of Mortain, [c. 1189]. (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 663.) 

Isabella, queen of England: letter to 
the mayor and corporation of King's 
Lynn, 23 Feb. [1327 or 13281]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 1967, no. 11.) 

Edward III: inspeximus charter to 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 5 June [1338]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 12. xii. 1967, no. 12.) 

Edward III: pardon to John Kaynel 
of Yatton, Wilts., 21 Nov. [1342]. 
(Phillipps 31840.) (Sotheby & Co., 26. 
vi. 1967, no. 607.) 

Henry VI: grant of protection to any 
subjects of the duke of Burgundy 
visiting England for trade, x3 Dec. 
[1449]. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, 
no. 657.) 

17 acknowledgements of debt to 
Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell, or various 
religious houses, 1505-38. (Sotheby & 
Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 764.) 

Shrewsbury, Elizabeth, countess of: 
account-books, [c. 1548—50], 1590-2. 
(Phillipps 8865, 14784.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 26. vi. 1967, nos. 734-5.) 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas: bill for 
expenses as ambassador to the emperor, 
1559. (Hofmann & Freeman, Shore- 
ham, Kent, no. 19, p. [5], no. 11.) 

Beale, Robert (1541—1601): letters 
and documents from his papers, in- 
cluding letters addressed to Sir Fran- 


cis Walsingham. (Phillipps 12115.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, nos. 
563-84.) 

Sidney, Sir Philip: 65 letters to him 
from continental scholars and diplo- 
mats, 1573-81, and i: letters to him 
from Robert Dorset, 1575-6. (Phillipps 
11762.) (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, 
nos. 741—2.) 


English after 1603. 

Crewe, Sir Thomas, Speaker of the 
house of commons (d. 1634): common- 
place book. (Phillipps 7511.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 596.) 

Jenkins, Sir Leoline: c. 220 letters 
giving him news from Whitehall while 
he was negotiating a peace treaty at 
Nijmegen, 1676-9. (Phillipps 12247.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 662.) 

126 newsletters from London, 1690- 
1710. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 
690.) 

Methuen, John, and Simpson, Sir 
William: correspondence, 1692-1710. 
(Phillipps 12249-50.) (Sotheby & Co., 
26. vi. 1967, no. 687.) 

Perceval, John, 1st earl of Egmont: 
collections relating mostly to the 
history of the house of commons, [c. 
1720-43]. (Phillipps 13133.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 608.) 

Letter-book of a London merchant 
about trade with the middle east, 1768— 
88. (Sotheby & Co., 1r. xii. 1967, no. 
471-) 

Official papers, letters, accounts, 
returns, etc., of James Ogilvie, deputy 
commissary general to the army, 1808— 
I4, 135 vols. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 
1967, no. 731.) 
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Hill, Octavia: 93 letters to Canon 
Samuel Barnett, 1873-1906. (Sotheby 
& Co., x1. xii. 1967, no. 475.) 

Gordon, C. G.: 33 letters to Col. and 
Mrs. Jenkins, Shanghai, Khartoum, 
etc., c. 1873-83. (Sotheby & Co., 23. x. 
1967, no. 213.) 


European. 

Register of letters of Pope Innocent 
VI for 1361, Avignon. (Phillipps 
4760.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. xi. 1967, no. 

8. 
i ii de Paredes, Diego (1466- 
1533); 40 letters and documents relat- 
ing to his career. (Sotheby & Co., 11. 
xii, 1967, no. 531.) 

Philip II, king of Spain: letters and 
documents concerned with the war in 
Portugal, 1579-89. (Sotheby & Co., 
II. xii. 1967, nos. 535-6.) 

Philip II: 175 letters and documents 
concerned with the naval war against 
England and France, 1592-7. (Sotheby 
& Co., 11. xii. 1967, no. 540.) 


British Local. 

For county history collections owned 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps, see Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1967. 

Portolan map of England, southern 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland and northern 
France, [late 15th cent.]. (Sotheby & 
Co., 12. xii. 1967, no. 16.) 

Deed relating to Pleasley, Derbys. 
and ‘Teversall, Notts., 1493. (B. 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 285, p. 26, no. 
494-) 

Bucks.: deed relating to ‘Hyple- 
chynghurst' in Westcott, 1476. (B. 
Halliday, no. 285, p. 26, no. 479.) 

Cambs.: grant by Galfridus Arsic to 
Chippenham hospital of lands at 
Ashley and Silverley, 1282. (B. 
Halliday, no. 285, p. 26, no. 481.) 

Cambs.: grant by Matthew de 
Cambrun to Thomas Cissori of land in 
Kirtling, c. 1300. (B. Halliday, no. 285, 
p. 26, no. 480.) 
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Derbys.: deed relating to Siddals, in 
Derby, 1576. (B. Halliday, no. 285, 
p. 27, no. 496.) 

Devon: grant of land in Buckland, 
c. 1280. (B. Halliday, no. 285, p. 27, 
no. $00.) 

Devon: 13 deeds relating to Aveton 
Gifford, 1335-1510. (B. Halliday, no. 
285, p. 27, no. 501.) 

Devon: survey of Bradninch, 1612. 
(Sotheby & Co., 23. x. 1967, no. 151.) 

Essex: receipt book of rents from 
Lord North’s property in and near 
Harlow, 1685-94. oO Co., 14. 
iii. 1967, no. 202.) 

Glos.: grant of land in Brock- 
hampton and Bishop’s Cleeve by 
John de Bracebridge to Thomas de 
Amondesham, [1318]. (Winifred A. 
Myers, no. 6, p. 55, no. 301.) 

Glos.: rental of Lanthony priory, 
1519-20. (Phillipps 23546.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 681.) 

Glos.: collections of Thomas Dudley 
Fosbrooke (1770-1842). (Sotheby & 
Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 621.) 

Hants: grant by Amicia, wife of 
Thomas le Hore, of Ashley, of all her 
lands to her son Nicholas, 1308. (B. 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 285, p. 29, no. 
532.) 

Hants. Eliz. I: grant of Temple 
Sotherington to Edmund Clerk, 1572. 
(B. Halliday, no. 285, p. 29, no. 529.) 

Hants. Bingley, Rev. William 
(1774-1823): collections and notes for 
history of the county and correspond- 
ence and papers relating to the project. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, nos. 
649—53.) 

Isle of Wight: lay subsidy roll, 1563. 
(B. Halliday, Leicester, no. 285, p. 29, 
no. 531.) 

Herefs.: grant of land in Marcle, 
1486. (B. Halliday, no. 285, p. 29, no. 
535.) 

Herefs.: c. 100 pedigrees, c. 1635. 
(Sotheby & Co., 20. ii. 1967, no. 222.) 

Hunts.: sale by Sir Roger North 
to Robert Bevell of the advowson 
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of Chesterton, 1567. (B. Halliday, 
Leicester, no. 285, p. 26, no. 482.) 

Kent: 105 charters relating to 
Hawkhurst, Herne, Kennington, 
Pluckley, Maidstone, Canterbury, etc., 
13th-18th cent. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 
1967, no. 676.) 

Kent: mortgage of land in Dodding- 
ton by Geoffrey Browne to Richard 
Symon, [1477]. (Winifred A. Myers, 
no. 6, p. 55, no. 302.) 

Kent: papers relating to the office of 
constable of Dover Castle, 1558-1631. 
(Phillipps 18569.) (Sotheby & Co., 26. 
vi. 1967, no. 674.) 

Kent. Dering, Sir Edward, 1st Bt.: 
entry-book of compositions for knight- 
hood, Oct. 1631. (Sotheby & Co., 26. 
vi. 1967, no. 668.) 

Kent. Dering, Sir Edward, 1st Bt.: 
account of the parliamentary election, 
16 March 1640, with list of voters. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 671.) 

Monmouthshire. Herbert, Richard, 
and Baron Herbert of Cherbury: 
letter-book as deputy-lieutenant, 1626— 
44. (Sotheby & Co., 10. iv. 1967, no. 
398.) 

Monmouthshire: inventories of 
Tredegar House, 1676, 1679, 1680. 
(Sotheby & Co., 23. x. 1967, no. 153.) 

Norf.: churchwardens’ accounts of 
East Dereham, 1479-1673. (Phillipps 
25455.) (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, 
no. 692.) 

Norf.: churchwardens’ accounts of 
East Tuddenham, 1565-1619. (Phil- 
lipps 17523.) (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 
1967, no. 693.) 

Northants.: cartulary of the Hotot 
family of Clopton, 13th cent. (Phillipps 
12025.) (Sotheby & Co., 28. xi. 1967, 
no. 9I.) 

Northants.: rental or survey of 
Holdenby, early 14th cent. (Hodgson 
& Co., 30. iii. 1967, no. 490.) 

Northants.: collections of George 
Baker (1781-1851). (Sotheby & Co., 
26. vi. 1967, nos. 697—721.) 

Oxon.: indenture between Queen's 
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College, Oxford and Leonard Wilmont 
relating to Toot Baldon, 1568. (B. 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 285, p. 34, no. 
627.) 

Som. : c. 350 deeds relating to Bristol 
and neighbourhood, 13th-18th cent. 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 587.) 

Stafford : 792 charters of the priory of 
St. Thomas the Martyr, 12th-16th 
cent. (Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 
748.) 

Suffolk: deed relating to ‘Mere- 
medewe’ in Kedington, 1402. (B. 
Halliday, Leicester, no. 285, p. 35, no. 
655.) 

Suffolk: genealogy of Sir Robert 
Wingefeld and his wife of Lethering- 
ham, 1567. (Sotheby & Co., 15. v. 
1967, no. 229.) 

Warwicks.: 20 deeds relating to 
Tanworth, Solihull and district, many 
connected with the Middlemore family, 
€. 1250-1358. (Quaritch, no. 880, p. 18, 
no. 79.) 

Warwicks.: grant by John 
Cowpelond to Margerie Tittemershe 
of land and property in Coventry, 
1349. (B. Halliday, Leicester, no. 285, 
p. 36, no. 670.) 

Wilts.: 6 deeds relating to Plaitford, 
c. 1200-1528. (B. Halliday, no. 285, 
p. 36, no. 685.) 

Wilts.: 12 court books of the manor, 
hundred and borough of Downton, 
16th-i8th cent. (Phillips, Son & 
Neale, 19. ix. 1967, no. 147.) 

Worcs.: deed relating to Kyre 
Wyard, 1586. (Hodgson & Co., 30. iii. 
1967, no. 495.) 

Yorks.: grant by William son of 
Michael to German de 'Tornhil of land 
in Farnley, 12th cent. (B. Halliday, 
Leicester, no. 285, p. 37, no. 697.) 

Yorks.: grant by Henry, son of 
Robert of Silverley to the Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem of land in 
Thurstonland, c. 1180, (B. Halliday, 
no. 285, p. 37, no. 708.) 

Yorks.: grant of Colburn by Henry 
le Scrope, rst Baron Scrope of Masham 
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to Stephen his brother, 1344. (B. 
Halliday, no. 285, p. 38, no. 721.) 
Yorks.: grant of land in Newton 
juxta Patrick Brompton, 1419. (B. 
Halliday, no. 285, p. 38, no. 722.) 

Scotland: grant by David, earl of 
Huntingdon to Gilbert, nephew of the 
bishop of Caithness, of Longforgan, 
[ 1x72]. (Phillipps 24045 (1)) 
(Sotheby & Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 
598.) 

Scotland: account-books and com- 
monplace books of the Fletcher family 
of Salton, 17th and 18th cent. (Sotheby 
& Co., 23. x. 1967, nos. 129-32.) 


American and Overseas. 

Maps from the papers of General Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst, commander-in-chief 
of the British forces during the 
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Canadian campaign, 1758-63. (Sotheby 
& Co., 3. vii. 1967, nos. 493-507.). 

Bonner, Thomas: journal of the - 
Expedition on a voyage to the East 
Indies with Sir Thomas Roe on board, 
1615-16. (Phillipps 17773.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 603.) 

Journal of the East Indiaman Bonito, 
1650-2. (Phillipps 7125.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 26. vi. 1967, no. 604.) 

Lennon, W. Caulfield: journal of an 
expedition to the Molucca Islands 
under Admiral Rainier, 1795-6. 
(Sotheby & Co., 10. iv. 1967, no. 394.) 

Newman, C. A.: journal of the 
Taiping Revolt, 1860. (Sotheby & Co., 
23. X. 1967, no. 152.) 

Seymour, Sir Edward Hobart: 
journals and notebooks about the Boxer 
Rising, and the China Station, 1893- 
1903. (Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, no. 222, 


p. 6, no. 34.) 
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The Correspondence of Jeremy Bentham 
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edited by T. L. S. SPRIGGE 

These first two volumes of a new definitive edition of the Collected Works of Jeremy 
Bentham contain nearly four hundred letters, the vast majority now printed for the 
first time, which reveal Bentham's formative years in a new and often unexpected 
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ecclesiastical reform, on the colonial judicial system and the origins and progress 
of the Mexican independence movement, and the political, economic and social 
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period 1300-1541. ; 
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Heresy and Religious Sentiment: 1000—1250* 


No ONE could say that medieval heresy was a neglected subject. For 
several hundred years before 1000 references to heresy in western Europe 
are very scattered and sparse; much has occasionally been made of this or 
that stray reference, but on the whole the modern discussions are also 
sparse. Between 1000 and 1051 there are eight passages in chroniclers and 
the like, and a few slighter references, which have formed the base for a 
very substantial literature, ringing the changes, refining, but rarely adding 
anything new in the way of evidence; a sort of Enigma variations. For fifty 
years after 1051 we have total silence. Even this has not silenced the pens 
of the modern scholars; there has been fervent discussion whether it is 
due to the disappearance of heresy underground or to the chroniclers' 
attention being claimed by rival excitements. Even here knowledge can 
be substantially advanced, as Professor Violante bas shown by his investig- 
ation of the social background of popular religious movements in Milan 
and elsewhere.? But heresy as such only reappears after 1100; and its rise 
must be reckoned one of the most dramatic aspects of the twelfth century. 
By the end of the century two major heretical movements had established 
themselves in many parts of western Europe. Both the puritan, quasi- 
Protestant movement of which Waldo and the Waldensians had come to 
be the centre, and the Cathars or Albigensians—who were dualists, that is 
to say regarded the flesh and the material world as wholly evil—had their 
main centres in southern France and northern Italy. In Italy the Waldens- 
ians still survive, and may be reckoned the oldest of Protestant communions; 
and if one describes them as heretics, this 1s certainly no term of opprobrium, 
but of convenience—for heretics they were in a world dominated by the 
1A lecture delivered before the Anglo-American Conference of Historians on 
Is July 1967. Since my purpose was to take stock and indicate lines of advance, 
it has seemed right to preserve the form of the lecture with minimal alteration and 
to provide only essential references: the articles and books of Professor Borst, Dr. 
Russell and Dr. Fearns cited below provide references to most of the recent literature 
on heresy in this period. To Dr. J. V. Fearns I am particularly indebted for help 
and advice: and also, in all that relates to the friars, to my wife, Dr. R. B. Brooke. 
*In general, that is: in England the history of heresy in this period has been some- 
what neglected until recently, at least in comparison with the attention it has re- 
ceived elsewhere (but see below, p. 119, n. 2; p. 120, n. x). For what follows, see esp. 


p. 118, n, 1 below. 
3C. Violante, La società milanese nell’ eta precomunale (Bari, 1953), esp. pp. 176 ff. 
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authority of the western Catholic Church. Happily, in these ecumenical 
days, the term heretic must be reckoned in normal use merely a term of 
convenience. 

Precisely how strong these heretical movements were we have no means 
of telling; and it is possible that the evidence of their strength in Provence 
and Lombardy blinds us to their comparative strength elsewhere—in 
northern France, the Low Countries, the Rhineland, northern Spain and 
elsewhere. But the Cathars at least were highly organized in their main 
centres, and not elsewhere ;? and in these regions they inspired the Catholic 
hierarchy with panic. It can hardly be said that the word panic in any 
measure overrates the emotion which inspired the Holy Inquisition. 
However dignified its proceedings, however academic its principles, the 
Inquisition when it came, as a regular practice, to hand over recalcitrant 
heretics to the lay power essentially represented a marriage between the 
Church's spiritual condemnations of earlier times, and the popular horror 
of heretics which had condemned the rare heretics of the eleventh century 
to be burned—the traditional punishment for witchcraft.? It seems clear 
that the popes of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries thought 
that they had a violent but temporary crisis to deal with; and in a sense they 
were right. In the long run the Waldensians became a small, persecuted 
group which barely survived and had little direct impact on the Reformation; 
the Cathars, who on any diagnosis by a moderately pessimistic Catholic 
might have seemed destined for total victory in certain areas in 1200, had 
by 1300 become an underground movement, and by 1400 virtually dis- 
appeared. These two churches were not the only products of twelfth- 
century heresy; nor did the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries see heresy 
disappear—very far from it.? It is clear, meanwhile, that in the complex 
world of late medieval heresy, from which the Reformation was to come, 
the Waldensians were great pioneers, but not immediate precursors or 
founders of reform; and that the Cathars played a quite subordinate role. 

Since the accession of Pope John XXIII much has been heard of aggior- 
namento, of the movement in the Roman Catholic Church—in the churches 
indeed—to abandon the siege-mentality of recent centuries, and come out 
to meet the world. It has been traditionally supposed that this mentality 
was the product of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation; but this 18 
only partly true, and there is considerable justification for the thesis pressed 


1For the Cathar bishoprics, see A. Borst, Die Katharer (Schriften der Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, xii, Stuttgart, 1953), pp. 231 ff. 

* On the legal development in punishing heretics, see H. Maisonneuve, Etudes 
sur les origines de l'inquisition (2nd edn., Paris, 1960); on burning heretics, cf. 
Brooke in Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxvii (1962), 1357-8. 

3Since this paper was written the whole subject has been illuminated by the 
appearance of Dr. Gordon Leff's Heresy in the Later Middle Ages, i (Manchester, 
1967). His starting point is c. 1250 and he excludes the Cathars, but he has much to 
say which is relevant to the present theme: e.g. on the early Franciscans, though in 
the context of his book they naturally appear as a source of new divisions rather than 
as a solvent of old. 
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so vehemently in Friedrich Heer's Medieval World, that the closing of 
the gates took place in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries. ‘The Church 
indeed had been authoritarian and repressive before that; but the twelfth 
century was the first in which the western Church had been faced with the 
problem of mass apostasy. In the thirteenth century the Catholic Church 
scored one of its most sensational material triumphs—the defeat of the 
Cathars, a triumph which appeared at the worldly level to be the result 
of crusade and inquisition, and which appeared to justify the Inquisition 
` in its prime. Whether persecution was truly the main cause of the Cathar 
decline is a problem to which every student will give his own answer; and 
our answers will depend in fair measure on our temperaments—on how 
much weight in human affairs we are prepared to allow cruelty and force 
to have had. 'There can be no question that force was very effectively used, 
and that the crusades mounted against the Cathars, especially those in- 
spired by St. Louis in the middle of the thirteenth century, led to the 
destruction of large numbers of Cathar perfecti. But there are other causes 
which evidently played their part, and there 1s at least one major difficulty 
in believing that persecution was the preponderant factor. The Cathar 
Church was equally strongly organized, so far as the evidence goes, in the 
south of what we call France and in the north of Italy: in each it had 
three bishoprics.* In France, especially under St. Louis, persecution was 
highly organized, the crusades effective, the Inquisition favoured. In Italy 
there was much variety of practice from city to city and from decade to 
decade. But it was contrary to the nature of Italian politics and Italian 
society that any policy of religious repression could be consistently main- 
tained over a wide area. Pope Innocent III's outburst against the people 
of Assisi—a papal city—for electing a Cathar as podesid is a symbol of 
how things could work in Italy.? Yet the bishoprics sink from view both 
sides of the Alps in the mid-thirteenth century; and so far as the evidence 
permits us to reconstruct the story, the chronology of Cathar decline is 
the same in both countries. Of the Waldensians it is more difficult to speak 
with precision; but in general they seem to have felt the hand of the per- 
secutor in France as heavily as the Cathars, and for that reason to have 
settled in remote regions of Italy, where they survived, diminished, but 
not extinguished. And some historians have been puzzled that the Waldens- 
ians survived but the Cathars not. It is clear that among the complex and 
obscure factors which explain this story, one is the rise in the thirteenth 
century of a movement of religious ideas and sentiment profoundly antagon- 
istic to the ideas of the Cathars, somewhat less so to the Waldensians. 
Historical causes can never be weighed, and the kind of causes under 


l'T'ranslated J. Sondheimer, London, 1962. 

* Borst, pp. 231 ff. The multiplication of bishoprics may have been partly due to 
the doctrinal differences which divided the Cathar Church in the late 12th and early 
13th centuries. 

3K. Esser, ‘St. Franziskus und die Katharer seiner Zeit’, Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, li (1958), 239. It is not certain that the podestà was a believing Cathar. 
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discussion here could never be subjected to statistical analysis. To say that 
this movement was either more or less important than persecution in the 
fall of the Cathars is virtually meaningless, but one can say that it is more 
important to the understanding of how the Cathar movement was related 
to the history of western Europe at large in the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

The most stubborn problems which have beset all who have tried to 
trace the chronological development of heresy between 1000 and 1200 are 
to find the original root and inspiration of heresy, and to explain the curious 
gap in the evidence between 1050 and 1100. From rooo to shortly after 
1050 there is a trickle of evidence; from 1050 to rroo total silence; from 
1100 to 1150 a stream, at times almost a river; from 1150 onwards a rising 
flood. On the basic issue of the source of these heresies, there is now fairly 
general agreement that behind the massive growth of the Cathars in the 
second half of the twelfth century there lies a period of active proselytizing 
by Bogomil missionaries from the Balkans and the Near East; and that this 
missionary work took place in a setting already favourable to its success. 
A western movement, reforming, dissenting, puritanical, met and absorbed 
the specific doctrines from the east. It is also agreed that before about 1140 
there is very limited evidence among these heretical groups of specific 
dualism. On this ground some scholars have held that virtually all the 
heresies recorded before 1140 are of purely native growth, owing nothing 
to the Bogomils; and this view, strongly sustained by Professor Morghen— 
who has even argued against Bogomil influence after 1140—has recently 
been revived in a modified form by Dr. J. B. Russell, who provided a useful 
survey of the controversies in an article in Mediaeval Studies in 1963 and 
a conspectus of his own views on the period to 1140 in his interesting book 
Dissent and Reform in the Early Middle Ages in 1965.1 

The other extreme is represented by Pére Dondaine,* who has done more 

1J. B. Russell, ‘Interpretations of the origins of medieval heresy’, Mediaeval 
Studies, xxv (1963), 26-53; Dissent and Reform . . . (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1965) (on which cf. Jour .Theol. Studies, new ser., xviit. 256—8). The studies to which 
I owe most are those by Borst (see above), Dondaine (see next note), Fearns (see 
below), Grundmann (see below), Ilarino da Milano (‘Le eresie popolari del secolo 
XI nell’Europa occidentale’, in Studi Gregoriani, ed. G. B. Borino, ii (1947), pp. 
43—89). Morghen's views are developed most fully in articles in Archtvio della R. 
Deputazione romana di Storia Patria, lxvii (1944), 97-151, repr. in his Medioevo 
Cristiano (Bari, 1951), and in Accademia nazionale dei Lincei: XII Convegno ‘ Volta’: 
Oriente ed Occidente nel Medio Evo (Rome, 1957), pp. 84-104, 158—60. Also important 
are studies by J. Guiraud, Histoire de l'inquisition au moyen áge (2 vols., Paris, 
1935-8); H. Maisonneuve (above, P 116, n. 2); R. Manselli, esp. Studi sulle eresie 
del secolo XII (Rome, 1953); H. C. Puech, esp.: .* Catharisme médiéval et bogo- 
milisme’, in Accademia P EE ut supra, pp. 56-84; Sir S. Runciman, The 
Medieval Manichee (Cambridge, 1947); C. Thouzellier, esp. ‘Hérésie et croisade:s 
au xiie siècle’, Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, xlix (1954), 85572. A selection of the 
basic texts is collected in J. V. Fearns, Ketzer und Ketzerbekámpfung tm Hochmit- 
telalter (Göttingen, 1968). 

3 See esp. A. Dondaine, * L'origine de l'hérésie médiévale’, Rivista di storia della 
Chiesa in Italia, vi (1952), 47—78. 
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than any other living scholar to unearth new materials about the heresies 
of this period. Dondaine has held that the simultaneous appearance of 
related heretical systems in the opening years of the eleventh century and 
again in the twelfth cannot be satisfactorily explained unless we postulate 
a major external stimulus; and he has attempted to show that a 
majority of the heretical opinions adequately recorded in eleventh- 
century sources are Bogomil opinions or have Bogomil affinities; and that 
even if the lists are fragmentary and precise evidence of dualism absent, 
all the evidence is consistent with the view that we are shown by the sources 
a variety of aspects of a Bogomil iceberg. 

Between these two extremes almost every conceivable position has been 
held, and I do not propose to wander far over this ground—but only to 
say that I myself reckon the most indispensable of modern authorities 
Professor Borst’s exceedingly precise and careful study of the Cathars 
and their background, and Professor Grundmann’s claasic view of the wider 
field in Religiöse Bewegungen tm Mittelalter It seems tolerably clear that 
neither extreme can be sustained. One cannot doubt that the ground was 
well prepared in the tenth and early eleventh centuries; that behind both 
the heretical movements and the larger movement for ecclesiastical reform 
which captured Rome itself in the person of Pope Leo IX lay a popular 
movement flowing in many channels. Dr. Russell is indeed concerned to 
deny that anything very special happened about the year 1000: he believes 
that heretical outbreaks had occurred earlier and that it is only their fre- 
quency, and our evidence, which increases. ‘This is to do less than justice 
to the concentration of evidence in the first half of the eleventh century. 
This evidence seems to presuppose a widely and strongly felt popular 
need not adequately met by the Church of the day. The disappear- 
ance of evidence after 1050 cannot be simply explained by the sugges- 
tion that late eleventh-century chroniclers had matters more exciting 
to relate. There may be an element of chance, and total disappear- 
ance of heresies seems inconceivable. But a decline seems certain, and 
it is likely that the alliance of religious fervour and papal reform accounts 
for it. In the twelfth century one passes into a more complex and 
sophisticated world of thought and sentiment, and it is hardly surpris- 
ing that the discontents should rise quickly to the surface again, nor 
that specific eastern influence should become in due course much 
clearer. 

The clearest evidence of eastern influence before 1140 comes from the 
Petrobrusians, on account of the elaborate treatise of Peter the Venerable 
of Cluny against them, of which a new edition has been made—and one 
hopes will shortly be published—by Dr. J. V. Fearns.? He has meanwhile 


l Borst (p. 116, n. 1); H. Grundmann, Religidse Bewegungen . . . (and edn., Hilde- 
sheim, 1961). 

1J. V. Fearns, ‘Peter the Venerable’s ''Epistola contra Petrobrusianos""' (un- 
published Liverpool Ph.D. thesis, 1963) [now published in Corpus Christianorum, 
Continuatio Mediaevalis (1968)]. 
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clarified their doctrine in a recent article.! In two particular ways they 
showed their western origin: they were not dualists, and although they 
condemned infant baptism, that was because they took baptism seriously, 
not because they condemned it altogether, as did the Bogomils and the 
later Cathars. But most of their other doctrines specified by Peter the Vener- 
able show an affinity to the Bogomils closer than to any other contemporary 
heresies in the west; and it would be unduly sceptical to deny a link, though 
its nature is obscure and it does not follow that it was due to direct missionary 
work by the Bogomils, such as we know to have taken place a generation 
later. The Petrobrusian evidence also suggests that the heretical movements 
of the early eleventh century—though clearly dormant before 1100—had 
not been entirely forgotten. More than this one cannot hope to know. But 
it is clear that Peter of Bruis (who gave his name to the Petrobrusians) and 
his like were preparing the ground for the later successes, both of the 
Bogomil missionaries who founded the Cathar Church properly so called, 
and of the development of Waldo and his followers, originally puritan but 
orthodox, into the heretical system of belief of the Waldensian church. 

At one time the major interest of historians was in the social origin and 
setting of these heresies. We have enough trouble on our hands here; 
and little will be said of the social aspect of the problem. Some earlier 
historians saw heresy as the outward sign of a class movement, here among 
merchants, there among peasants, and as a form of protest against the 
establishment. ‘Two difficulties have made such views unfashionable: the 
first is that there is no adequate evidence to support them—they can be 
founded on faith alone; and the second is that such evidence as exists 
directly contradicts any class view narrowly conceived. ‘That ideas spread 
along merchant routes, that the Cathars were known as the ‘weavers’ in 
areas where textile industries were strong, that Peter of Bruis was supported 
by a mob of peasants, the records do indeed reveal.? But they also show 
at many points that successful heresy involved a cross-section of society, 
including noblemen, leading city men, even the upper privileged clergy 
on occasion. There has been a reaction towards an interpretation in 
which theology and the world of ideas is more significant—a reasonable 
reaction, since it involves a shift from the realm of guesswork to that of 
evidence—but if it leads historians to ignore the social aspects of these 
movements, it will have gone much too far. 

The purpose of this article is to consider the way in which heresy has 
been related in recent studies to the religious movements of the age; to 
try to clarify this by taking some illustrations of the scope and nature of 
the world of religious sentiment in which it lived. It is hoped in the process 
to sharpen somewhat the focus of recent studies in three ways: to develop 


1J. V. Fearns, ‘Peter von Bruis und die religiöse Bewegung des 12. Jahrhunderts’, 
Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, xlviii (1966), 311-35. 

* Cf. Grundmann, ch. iii; Borst, p. 248. For ‘textores’, cf. Letters and Charters 
of Gilbert Foliot, ed. A. Morey and C. N. L. Brooke (Cambridge, 1967), nos. 
157-8. 
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the theme that what is most fundamental is the development from a com- 
paratively simple world of opinion in the eleventh century to one far wider, 
richer, more sophisticated in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries; 
to illustrate the ways in which vernacular literature and the history of art 
and architecture can enrich the Latin sources in the pursuit of this world 
of religious sentiment; and to show in brief how the reaction of St. Francis 
of Assisi in particular to the problem of heresy in his own day reflects as 
in a mirror both the nature of the problem and the spiritual weapons (as 
opposed to the physical weapons of persecution) which conquered the 
Cathars. 

Professor Grundmann has revealed the popular preacher as a character- 
istic feature of eleventh- and twelfth-century life:! a preacher will start as 
some kind of a revivalist, but in intention Catholic, and will end, either 
with the founders of Tiron and Savigny and Prémontré, by founding a 
great monastic community and retreating, respectably, from the world, or, 
like Peter of Bruis and Henry of Lausanne, by becoming a heresiarch. 
When Henry of Lausanne came to Le Mans in 1116, the great Bishop 
Hildebert was on his way to Rome.? It never occurred to him that Henry 
was more than a fervent street-corner orator: he permitted him to give a 
course of Lenten sermons—no doubt he thought his flock much in need 
of them—and went on with his journey, leaving Le Mans open to one of 
the most powerful heretical preachers of the century. It is indeed a striking 
and puzzling fact that orthodox popular preachers tended to become monks, 
abandon the world, and retreat behind the walls of monasteries; those who 
adhered to the apostolic life tended to become heretics, and in the long run 
to have almost a monopoly of effective popular preaching in some parts of 
Europe. It reveals the power of the monastic ideal in the twelfth century— 
and in particular, no doubt, the personal influence of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux on founders and would-be founders of new Orders. Within the 
Catholic framework, the apostolic life found remarkably little foothold or 
organization before the days of Francis and Dominic. 

Too simple a dichotomy between heresy and orthodoxy tends to make 
the boundaries more clear cut than they can actually have appeared at the 
time; and, even more, tends to obscure the variety of opinion and sentiment 
of the twelfth century. The Petrobrusians were noted among other traits 
for their addiction to attacking churches and burning crosses: they objected, 
quite radically, to all the trappings of Catholic worship. To this Peter the 
Venerable, who presided in the great third church at Cluny, the supreme 
expression of art and decoration and complex iconography in the service of 
the Church and of worship of the age, was bound to take exception. But 
Cluny's splendour notoriously excited the criticism of men more respectable 
than Peter of Bruis. No doubt the latter would have accepted gladly the 
terms of St. Bernard’s famous denunciation of Cluny if he knew them. To 

1Grundmann, esp. ch. i. There is of course a large literature on this: see esp. 


the additional ch. in Grundmann, 2nd edn. 
2P, von Moos, Hildebert von Lavardin (Stuttgart, 1965), pp. 12—13. 
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Bernard a church was a convenient, commodious, consecrated enclosure 
in which worship could take place.! Care might be lavished on its design; 
but the aim was not to attract the eye but quite specifically to avoid every 
distraction. However negative the aim, the Cistercian style and approach 
to church-design was in its way an extremely sophisticated expression of 
the contemporary concern to select proportions, to study ornament, to 
plan a building with a specific idea of its purpose and function in mind. 
Peter of Cluny would have agreed with his contemporary Suger, abbot of 
St.-Denis, that the sparkling jewels with which the reliquaries of St.-Denis 
were crusted reflected God’s glory and so brought the mind to God. Peter 
of Bruis would have agreed with St. Bernard that every show of colour or 
ornament was a mere distraction, and would perhaps have agreed that 
whitewashed walls and plain glass were better suited to the purpose of 
a church than the coat of many colours of Cluny or St.-Denis. But Peter of 
Bruis would have reckoned open air preferable to any oratory, and all the 
fuss about Cistercian church planning a ridiculous waste of time. Thus in 
this crucial matter there was as wide a variety of opinion as possible in the 
early twelfth century, and each of these three men could command an army 
of recruits. 

It has often been assumed that this kind of variety of opinion was confined 
to outward things, like churches and ornaments, or to inessentials of belief; 
and that at the roots of things everyone was agreed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in their basic Christian Catholic faith. This kind of assumption 
tends to be sustained by obvious contrasts between the twelfth and the 
twentieth centuries. Today the Church, the churches, religious beliefs 
of every kind, have to struggle for their place in a free market, an Armageddon 
of conflicting opinions. Freedom of belief may not exist in a perfect form 
anywhere today, yet it is the clear aim and intention of all folk of liberal 
outlook in the modern world, whatever their own religious convictions. 
The new situation is the product (so far as one can understand a very 
complex and obscure process of causation) of the spread of tolerance, of 
humane and liberal sentiment, in recent centuries; and also of the revolution 
in intellectual climate which means that countless men and women today 
think that there is nothing ultimately obscure about the world, or (which 
can be a very different thing) nothing which makes the notion of a divine 
creator or saviour either necessary or plausible. This last situation, the 
confident rationalism or the scientifically based agnosticism which have 
come to be the dominant faiths among late twentieth-century intellectuals, 
were indeed unthinkable in the twelfth century, at least in any recognisable 
form. ‘This seems to be one of the major reasons why historians have tended 
to assume that religious doubt and religious tolerance were unknown in 
the twelfth century, and to make the religious climate of the age far more 


1On Peter and Bernard’s controversy, see D. Knowles, The Historian and Char- 
acter and other Essays (Cambridge, 1963), ch. iv, esp. pp. 63 ff.; on the Cistercian 
conception, F. Bucher in Comparative Studies in Society and History, iii (1960-1), 
89~105; Brooke in Bull. John Rylands Libr., | (1967), 23. 
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monochrome that it really was. All scholars have been aware of the great 
twelfth-century heresies, but original work in this field, unlike say work 
on the twelfth-century schools, or economic and social history, has been 
slow to penetrate the general thinking of historians. 

The second obvious reason why historians have tended to play down or 
ignore the diversity of opinion that existed on matters of fundamental 
belief is that we are all traditionally trained to study, first and foremost, 
the Latin literature of the Church, which in its nature reveals uniformity 
rather than diversity, and when it shows us a heresy, shows us its learned 
side—the learned disputations of Cathars and Catholics, the writings of 
Wycliffe and Huss. It comes as a considerable shock when one first makes 
serious contact with the Parztval of Wolfram von Eschenbach (of the very 
early thirteenth century), to discover that one of the most famous of medieval 
poems has as its central theme the problem of zvivel, of doubt, and that at 
the heart of Parzival’s doubt lay religious doubt. ‘This is all the more striking 
because the grounds of doubt are not explored; Wolfram was essentially 
concerned with its consequences and with God's reaction to it. Zwivel is a 
complex word, which involves much more than doubt in our sense; and 
articles and even books have been written on it.1 The basic ingredients of 
the word in the early twelfth century appear to be intellectual doubt— 
not of God's existence, but of his willingness to help his people; and also 
the idea of distrust and fear; it is the opposite of understanding, of loyalty 
and of trust. By Wolfram's time and in his own usage, the ideas of distrust 
and ignorance (not, in Parzival's case, disloyalty) have been joined by 
something most closely akin to our despair. Distrust in a very broad sense 
leading to blackness and despair are the fundamentals of Parzival’s swivel; 
but ignorance is a vital element too—Wolfram uses swivel on occasion as 
the synonym for paganism, and faithlessness in the broad sense of the term. 
It is hard to believe that Wolfram was unacquainted with this range of 
thought and feeling, deeply religious man though he was; and one is left 
to assume that his audience would be acquainted with it too. What is not 
taken for granted is the way back to faith and God's attitude to it. The poet 
urges on us that God finds merit in a man, even if he lose his faith, if he 
leads his life in strict accord with the code of his order. This is no formal 
legalism ; Wolfram's account of knightly loyalty, triuwe, is a profound search- 
ing out of all that was best in chivalry, as he knew it; and in his analysis, as 
revealed in Parzival's adventures, a very wide range of human qualities is 
included. Of these one must suffice as an example. Parzival was married 
before he went on his unfortunate visit to the Grail castle, and his loyalty 
to his wife, his triuwe as a husband, is the first and most striking of his 
qualities. It is a love deeper and more abiding tban the fever of courtly 


1On Wolfram's Parzival in general, see H. Sacker, An Introduction to Wolframs 
Parzival (Cambridge, 1963). On Willehalm, I am much indebted to Mr. H. Sacker’s 
unprinted thesis, ‘The Tolerance Idea in Wolfram's Willehalm’ (Frankfurt-am- 
Main, 1955), and to its author’s help and guidance. On swivel, see the references 
listed in D. H. Green, The Millstátter Exodus (Cambridge, 1966), p. 354. 
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love (with which it is several times contrasted). Although it has to survive 
five years of separation, it is never strained even for a moment; love of his 
wife is Parzival's abiding motive even when his faith in God has been lost; 
and reunion with his wife and children is the supreme reward of his final 
success. Wolfram seems to be saying as follows: a feudal warrior has a 
special function in the world, a function clearly revealed in the life of his 
family and the life of warfare; his Christian duty lies first and foremost in 
this, to be faithful to his wife and family, faithful to his lord, faithful to the 
code of chivalry, and to show his triuwe in every human situation which 
arises. This matters more than theological orthodoxy; if he does this, 
God will be with him. 

It is notoriously dangerous to argue from the ideas of a great poet to the 
opinions of ordinary men in the same age; but men of Wolfram's stature 
have this advantage, that they will often tell us things no one else bothers 
to tell us, and they will commonly reveal the width of the range within 
which opinions of their age could move. The notion of tolerance here 
struggles for expression; it finds expression in a much fuller form in Wol- 
fram’s second great epic, the Willehalm. But the argument of Parzival 
works on the assumption that his hearers are acquainted with religious 
doubt; and the argument of Willehalm assumes that men of good will have 
been known— whatever the Church may say—to change their religions. 
Parzival’s doubt contains nothing of self-confident rationalism; it is part of 
a general doubt and blackness which envelops him, but doubt in a full sense 
it clearly is. If Wolfram can explore the realms of despair and doubt, he 
also reveals a sense of humaneness and tolerance often denied by historians 
a place among the characteristic qualities of his age. These were qualities 
which grew perhaps from a tiny seed; in a fair measure they may have been - 
unique to him; in a fair measure they were clearly characteristic of the 
world in which he lived—as characteristic, maybe, as the authoritarian 
cruelty which allowed the Albigensian Crusade and inspired the Inquisition. 

In a sense one can never hope to prove that any ideas of this kind were 
characteristic of any medieval period; the range of our evidence is invariably 
too narrow. But in the particular range of ideas and sentiments with which 
we are concerned, we have some striking examples of men who enshrined 
the basic contradictions of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
in such a way as strongly to suggest that they drank in opposite opinions with 
the air they breathed, much as many folk today drink in Christian and 
agnostic assumptions, socialist and conservative, Democrat and Republican, 
with the air they breathe, and most of the time live happily unaware of the 
strange bedfellows in their brains. 

Two basic contradictions are essential to this story. First the Christian 
view that the world is God's world and (however corrupt) remains his world, 
his creation, and so fundamentally good; against the Gnostic, Bogomil and 
Cathar view, the dualist view to give it a single label, that the material world 
is wholly evil; that goodness can only exist in the world of the spirits, and 
in only a part of that, and so that salvation consists in an escape from the 
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world, and especially from the world of flesh. The second contradiction 
is between two ways of combating the growth of error and false opinion 
in the world; the view that in the end only force will kill, and that every 
weapon of Church and state must be used to fight heresy, by crusade and 
inquisition ; and the view that the growth of heresy reveals first and foremost 
some failure in the Church, a failure to communicate the faith to stir men 
to conversion; and that the right way to combat heresy is to make Christen- 
dom Christian, by preaching and example. 

In the person of Peter Damian in the mid-eleventh century one can see 
the two views of the world in one man's mind.! Damian was not a crypto- 
dualist; he was a Christian who thought the world so profoundly corrupted 
by sin that for much of the time in his writings the consequence seems to 
be that matter as he knows it is as foul and depraved as any Cathar could 
have thought. Peter Damian was a recluse who loved the hermit life, and yet 
was prepared to travel and to preach; he represented both the monastic 
and the apostolic urges of the age. His fierce disdain of human weakness, 
his intolerant asceticism made him despise in terms which would now 
be regarded as virtually heretical by almost all the sane branches of the 
Christian Church, the material world and the human body. The world of 
spirit is good; the world of the flesh (though created by God) hopelessly 
corrupt; the mingling of the sexes is the symbol of that corruption at its 
worst; marriage a doubtful legal cover for sin. Like Damian’s equally 
austere though less fanatical younger contemporary, St. Anselm, he thought 
that very few would be saved; only a monk had more than a sporting 
chance.? ‘There are times in reading Damian when one feels that only a 
hair's breadth separates him from the dualists, and one can understand why 
his world proved such fertile ground for dualist missionaries from the east 
in the following century. It is interesting to observe that Waldo, the founder 
of the Waldensians, before he became a heretic, was made to abjure the 
view that all folk living in the world and not sworn to poverty were damned.? 
The dualists, the Cathars, went further than Damian in two essential 
respects; they said that the material world was wholly evil, even in its 
creation, and they repudiated the whole hierarchy of the Church of which 
Peter Damian was senior cardinal bishop. The Cathars indeed set up a 
hierarchy of their own. 

But this was not the only difference between Damian and the Cathars. 
Cathar dualism made it impossible to regard Jesus as a real human being; 
and it is this which sets off Catharism, along with all the Gnostic and dualist 
sects of history, as heretical in a very special and extreme way. Damian 
was one of the first men to show an interest in reviving the cult of the human 

1 Peter Damian’s ascetic views have been fully analysed by R. Bultot, Christianisme 
et valeurs humaines, A. La doctrine du mépris du monde. rv (i), Pierre Damien (Louvain- 
Paris, 1963). 

sina 132; cf. R. W. Southern, St. Anselm and his Biographer (Cambridge, 
1963), p. ror (on Anselm): ' Few will be saved, and most of these will be monks’. 


3A. Dondaine, ‘Aux origines du Valdéisme: une profession de foi de Valdés’, 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, xvi (1946), 191-235, esp. pp. 231-2. 
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Jesus'—of which the chief evidence in his century were the revival of 
interest in his human mother, and the First Crusade to recover for Christen- 
dom the scenes of his earthly life. By this reviving interest, which went 
band in hand with a new acceptance of human values, so alien to Peter 
Damian himself, western Christendom slowly came once more to see the 
world as God's world. And so when Wolfram enunciated with all his fierce 
pride in his own order and his own world, the goodness of Christian marriage 
in spiritual, domestic and carnal senses, he was drawing out a layman's 
interpretation of the implications of a movement sponsored by many of 
the great theologians of the previous two generations; and when St. Francis 
preached to the birds or put together a Christmas crib he was not engaged 
in traditional sentimentalities, but showing with the vivid art of one of the 
world's great teachers his belief in a doctrine precisely the opposite of the 
Cathars. 

In Francis's day the cardinal bishopric of Ostia was held by Hugolino, 
who later, as Pope Gregory IX, was to canonize both his old friends and 
protégés, St. Francis and St. Dominic, and to set on a proper footing the 
formal organization of the Holy Inquisition.* The man who set the In- 
quisition in legal frame, who inspired the first official collection of papal 
decretals and who inherited and enshrined in his own person the legal 
tradition of Alexander III and of Innocent III, might be supposed to have 
a purely legalist view of the problem of heresy and of proper relations within 
the Church's hierarchy. Certainly, Hugolino could look at these problems 
with a lawyer's eye; equally certainly he did not always do so. In the sacristy 
of the basilica of St. Francis at Assisi may still be seen the bull of Pope 
Honorius III, Gregory's predecessor, which quotes in full, and confirms, 
the Rule of St. Francis. It has sometimes been seen as a triumph for 
Hugolino and legalism that the Rule whose form had altered at every whim 
of the founder down to 1223, should have been set in a form so rigid and 
enshrined in a papal decretal. The opposite view seems nearer to the truth. 
For Francis held that the Rule of 1223 was in essence the original revelation 
of 1209, enshrined in words that had been dictated to him by Christ him- 
self. In 1215 the Lateran Council had forbidden new religious Orders to 
be formed, and this had been interpreted as a prohibition on new Rules. 
It is alleged indeed that some version of Francis's Rule was paraded in 
1215;? but whether this be true or not, it is reasonably certain that a pro- 
longed attempt was made to force Francis to accept an existing Rule, as 
Dominic had done, as the basis for his Order; and that Hugolino lent a 
hand in trying to persuade the saint. The bull of 1223 represents an almost 
total victory for Francis, and in the end he must have had his Cardinal 
Protector Hugolino as an ally. At the centre of Francis's idea for his Order 


1 Cf. R. W. Southern, Making of the Middle Ages (1953), pp. 235 ff. 

tOn Hugolino, see E. Brem, Papst Gregor IX bis xum Beginn seines Pontifikats 
(Heidelberg, 1911); R. B. Brooke, Early Franciscan Government (Cambridge, 
1959), pp. 59 ff.; Maisonneuve, ch. v. 

* Cf. the discussion in Grundmann, pp. 146 ff.; Esser, ubi supra, p. 2400. 
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lay a conception of obedience which involved whole-hearted submission 
by the saint himself to pope, cardinals, bishops, priests, friars, yes, and to 
the beasts of the field—so long as they submitted to the revelation he had 
had from God himself! One can call it a mark of inconsistency, or one can 
call it a touch of greatness; but it seems clear, whichever way it is viewed, 
that Cardinal Hugolino had submitted to Francis's spell and consented to 
be his ally in promulgating a Rule based on a principle of obedience which 
was sanctified anarchy; just as, later on, Pope Gregory was to protest 
vehemently against the attempt to set Francis's wishes in a formal legal 
frame. The eleventh century cannot be understood unless it is seen that 
it found room both for a profoundly pessimistic view of the world and of 
man's destiny, and for a new vision of the humanity of Jesus; nor can the 
Church of the thirteenth century be understood unless it is realized that 
it saw the repressive authoritarian nature of the Roman Church set in a 
pattern which was not fundamentally to alter for several centuries, and also 
saw the authorities of the Church welcome with open arms—and open 
eyes—the sublime anarchy which inspired St. Francis. 

In their own ways and their own worlds Peter Damian and St. Francis 
were concerned to harness and direct the movements in popular religion 
of their times; both felt most at home, according to the Italian tradition, 
in hermit retreats. But in many respects they lived in entirely different 
worlds; and a rough sketch of the difference will show the outline of the 
picture we should paint if we set to work to produce a more complete 
answer, in its full context, to these problems. 

The popular religious movement of the late tenth and early eleventh 
centuries showed itself here and there in heresy; more widely and more 
frequently in activities which could be safely accepted under the umbrella 
of the Catholic Church. An example is the greatly increased popularity of 
pilgrimages—far and near; and of pilgrimages not only to the shrines and 
relics of the saints, but to any great ecclesiastical centre. One sees the 
aspirations of the eleventh century writ large in Norman England where the 
most ambitious of European peoples built on what they clearly regarded as 
(roughly speaking) a tabula rasa. They built a multitude of churches; but 
what is especially striking in relation to later architectural movements is 
that their cathedral and major abbey churches were enormous—as large 
as anything the Christian world has ever seen; their parish churches were 
commonly tiny. To say that the great increase in the sizé of churches which 
took place in the tenth and eleventh centuries in so many parts of Europe 
was due to rising population would be a superficial view of the case. 

The Norman cathedral of East Anglia was four times the length of its 


The promise of obedience and the demand for obedience are set firmly side by 
side in the saint’s Testament; the beasts of the field are cited in his description of 
obedience in Salutatio virtutum (Opuscula (and edn., Quaracchi, 1941), pp. 21, 
80-2). Cf. esp. P. Sabatier in Franciscan Essays, i (British Soc. of Franciscan 
Studies, 1912), pp. 1-17, esp. p. 17; D. Knowles, From Pachomtus to Ignatius 
(Oxford, 1966), pp. 8o ff. 
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predecessor; now that the scale.of pre-Conquest Winchester is known, 
the proportion even there is found not to be much closer.1 But it is clear 
that Norman cathedrals were commonly far bigger than their predecessors, 
Norman parish churches much the same size. In England the importance 
of shrines and cult centres in the eleventh century tends to be dimmed by 
the (probably very temporary) Norman distaste for English relics. But 
otherwise it is a fair sample, on a grandiose scale, of the evidence of western 
Christendom at large. It may be that it is also superficial to relate size of 
great churches to the throngs of people who used them. The size of great 
churches was dictated by many factors. But the relation existed, and for 
France it is recorded with particular frankness and fidelity by Abbot 
Suger, who tells us not once but three times over that he embarked on the 
rebuilding of St.-Denis because it was too small, and it was too small because 
of the vast throngs of pilgrims who came on the festivals of St.-Denis and 
his colleagues to view the abbey reliquaries.* 

Too little is known about popular religion in the eleventh century for 
precise and confident statements to be made about many aspects of it. But 
St.-Denis reveals one clear centre. Within the screen, in choir and sanctu- 
ary, were the places set aside for the privileged, the monks, the few whom 
St. Peter Damian and St. Anselm reckoned to have a real chance of salvation. 
In the nave gathered from time to time a great throng of adherents; men 
and women hoping, as it were, to touch the hem of the garment of the 
true Christians within. The Church held out its arms to these folk in the 
eleventh century; it was not till the twelfth that the Cistercians built churches 
from which the laity were excluded; most of the great monastic churches 
of the eleventh century lay in centres of population or near main roads. In 
northern Europe great naves were built in part at least to shelter lay visitors 
from the climate and to make them feel in a measure part of Christendom. 
It 1s recorded by one contemporary? that when Pope Urban II preached 
the First Crusade he was quite conscious that one of its effects would be to 
provide Christian work for many of the most unruly elements in Christen- 
dom outside its confines; few greater blows have been struck for the peace 
of Europe than the preaching of the First Crusade. This was not quite 
immediately apparent, for the pope unleashed a popular crusading doctrine 
very different from his own; a doctrine of holy war, which justified the 
slaughter of the heathen on the grounds that tbey were bound for hell in 
any case and so no harm could be done by speeding their passage.* The first 
non-Christians to fall under the eyes of the popular crusades were the Jews, 
and the Jewish massacres which accompanied the start of this and other 
crusades have lent a peculiar horror in modern eyes to the whole crusading 


1See M. Biddle in Antiquaries’ Jour., xlvii (1967), esp. p. 270. 

2 Abbot Suger on the abbey church of St.-Denis, ed. E. Panofsky (Princeton, 1946), 
Pp. 42-3, 86—9, 134-5. 

?Fulcher of Chartres: on this see History of the Crusades, ed. K. M. Setton, i 
(Philadelphia, 1955), p. 242. 

* Cf. Brooke, Europe in the Central Middle Ages (1964), pp. 354 ff., esp. pp. 364—5. 
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movement. This horror, which I share to the full, may serve however to 
emphasise the distance between popular doctrines and the intentions of 
the pope. In a similar way, the Church looked very different to the men 
who looked across the screens to the elect from the view of the elect them- 
selves. But there was also common ground; and it is no coincidence that 
when the uncommunicative exteriors of great Romanesque churches burst 
into speech in the early twelfth century, it was a powerful presentation of 
Christ the King in apocalyptic setting at Moissac and of Christ the King 
supervising the Last Judgement and its consequences at Beaulieu and St.- 
Denis which caught the eye of the adherents as they thronged round the 
west portals. 

To use the division into the elect, or the perfect, and the adherents, is 
indeed to follow the jargon of the Cathars. The world of popular religion 
of the eleventh and early twelfth centuries very clearly provided fertile soil 
for the acceptance and spread of the doctrines of the Cathars. The eleventh- 
century world seems to have been a comparatively simple one; in some 
parts popular fervour could shade off into heresy indeed, but it was still 
possible for the Church to recover the respect of many of those who might 
otherwise have gone into heresy by harnessing the fervour and leading and 
guiding it. Not entirely, perhaps, but mainly. In the twelfth century the 
unity of western Christendom was destroyed. ‘The twelfth-century heresies 
have never achieved the prestige of those of the sixteenth-century re- 
formers, partly because only the Waldensians, now a comparatively small 
communion, can claim descent from them, and partly because we have not 
entirely grown out of a view of history in which the attitude of kings and 
princes 1s the determining factor. Nor can it be claimed that any twelfth- 
century heretical theologian whose works are known can bear comparison 
with the greatest of the sixteenth-century reformers. ‘There is no question 
here of taking sides in a dispute as to whether the Reformation really took 
place in the twelfth or the sixteenth century. 'lhe point is that so far as 
one can tell, the world of the eleventh century was a comparatively simple 
world, that of the twelfth much more varied. Humanism, asceticism and 
dissent all flourished. In the course of the next two centuries the human 
Jesus and his human mother came to sit side by side—without displacing— 
the terrifying judge of St.-Denis and the majestic king of Moissac and 
Vézelay. The Cistercians closed their churches to the laity, but St. Bernard 
himself found in human affection the supreme earthly analogy for divine 
love, and in doing so paved the road which made possible a moderate revival 
of human values. Above all, the population of heaven increased. 'lThere 
can be few more decisive frontiers in doctrine that that which separates the 
Christian view that the world is God's world from the dualist's which (in 
various forms) makes the devil or an evil God the creator of the world. Yet 
in the realm of sentiment, it is hard not to think that the would-be Christians 
who, in half-despair, flocked to St.-Denis’s church in the hope of a miracle— 
for nothing short of a miracle could save them—were nearer to the adherents 
who gathered to do service to the perfecti, the pure, the Katharoi, than to 
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the lay world of Wolfram von Eschenbach. Wolfram was no doubt ex- 
ceptional: in Parzival he countered the Cathar doctrine of the wickedness 
of matter and of human values to a degree which would have made even 
St. Francis shudder. In Willehalm he took a story from the old world of the 
crusading epic and turned it on its head: instead of the heathen being cattle 
for the slaughter, they are God’s handiwork. 

The picture of religious sentiment revealed by these attitudes, and by 
all the surviving evidence from Latin and vernacular literature, from 
architecture and from art, is of a world of rapidly growing diversity. In 
every part of Europe we find evidence of diversity, though in different 
proportions in different places. This diversity did not disappear in the 
thirteenth century, but it shifted its ground and its balance; and some 
elements in it sharply declined. Among the most notable of these is the 
catastrophic decline of the Cathars. In a measure this was the fruit of 
persecution. As we have seen, it is hard to believe that this was the major 
cause, impossible to believe it the only cause. Still less can it be attributed 
to conversion. The career of St. Dominic reveals how little fruit even the 
most expert of preachers could hope for in this direction. It is noticeable 
that St. Francis never attempted to convert the Cathars by direct action. 
There 1s indeed remarkably little indication in his own writings or the early 
lives that there were any heretics in Europe at the time—little beyond a 
stern warning in the Rule about friars who fall into heresy, an occasional 
vague reference and one story about a single meeting with a heretic.! Yet 
Assisi looks down on the valley of Spoleto, where a Cathar bishop flourished 
throughout his lifetime; and on one occasion, it seems, a Cathar was made 
podestd of the city. In later life he traversed ground where they grew thickly, 
and of their existence the son of a merchant who traded over central and 
north Italy into the south of France can never have been ignorant. It seems 
that Francis had a deliberate policy of avoiding direct argument; and Domi- 
nic too, after the great change of direction to which he was inspired in 
his last years (partly perhaps by falling under Francis’s spell),* turned his 
back on the heretics and made all Christendom his parish. In their different 
ways, these men were two of the most inspired teachers of the middle ages, 
and they seem clearly to have reckoned that the right way to combat heresy 
was to preach to the Church at large. If we compare Francis and Wolfram— 
almost exact contemporaries brought up in very different contexts—we can 
see how the ground was prepared for the spread of a doctrine more humane, 
less grim and forbidding, than that of the Cathars. It is an extraordinary 
paradox that the new world of sentiment and a harsh system of suppression 
should have been welcomed by the Church’s leaders simultaneously; 
even stranger that the friars, especially the Dominicans, should have be- 
come the agents of the Inquisition. It is even possible that Dominic himself 
would have condoned such conduct, though it must be said that we have 
no evidence on the matter at all—in spite of the ink which has been spilt in 


"The details are collected in Esser, ubi supra, pp. 225-64; see esp. pp. 239 ff. 
4See Brooke in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 5th ser., xvii (1967), 36-7. 
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discussing it. But it is of such paradoxes that history is made. Peter 
Damian reckoned marriage, to take a single, piquant example, a doubtful 
legal cover for sin. Wolfram von Eschenbach propounded a view in which 
romantic and religious elements could meet in harmony; the Church’s 
theologians struggled through the nets of tradition to erect marriage into 
a sacrament ;! but the society in which they all lived, by and large, regarded 
it as a union by which was determined something of greater consequence— 
the passage of landed property—and it is hard to say that the doctrines of 
romantic love, presented to us in serious and comic dress with great variety 
and sophistication by the poets of the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
seriously impinged on the practice of marriage in high society before the 
seventeenth century. Here is a sample of the rich complexity, subtlety and 
absurdity of this type of problem. At the risk of some desperate simplifica- 
tions, I have tried to make a big and deep subject strut fora little hour upon 
the stage, to lift the corner of a curtain which reveals a large room in which 
future study and reflection can occupy scholars for many years to come. 


C. N. L. BROOKE 


1Cf. Studies in Church History, i, ed. C. W. Dugmore and C. Duggan (1964), 
pp. 11 ff. 


Robert of Nottingham, Justice of the Bench, 
1244—6' 


ROBERT OF NOTTINGHAM is perhaps the most obscure of all the men 
who served Henry III as justices of the Bench; certainly he is the most 
obscure of those who were senior justices of that court. Foss could only 
repeat on his official career what Dugdale had discovered two centuries 
before—that he was a justice in 1245—while he had to admit that he could 
find nothing at all about his personal history. The Dictionary of National 
Biography omits him. The outlines of his career are simple. Robert de 
Lexington, the eldest of five distinguished brothers from a knightly family 
in Nottinghamshire, was for a quarter of a century a Bench justice. For at 
least fifteen of these years Robert of Nottingham was Lexington's clerk. 
Immediately on his master’s retirement, towards the end of Michaelmas 
term 1244, Robert of Nottingham was promoted to be a justice himself, 
and with seniority over several men who had become justices while he was 
still a clerk. In the following year, during the temporary absence of his 
two seniors on eyre, he was himself senior justice of the Bench for 1245 
Easter and Trinity terms. At the end of 1246 Easter term he left the Bench: 
the evidence suggests that this was through retirement rather than death 
and that he may have lived until the twelve-fifties. 'l'o some extent the 
obscurity of his career is due to lack of sources. Fewer Bench and eyre 
rolls survive from the twelve-thirties than from any other decade under 
Henry IIT; there are no complete rolls from the fifteen eyres of Lexington's 
circuit of 1234—6 and no rolls at all from the seventeen eyres of Lexington's 
circuit of 1239-41. Thoroton’s History of Nottinghamshire is very in- 
adequate for the first half of the thirteenth century; few of the county's 
deeds are in print. The justification for assembling the meagre facts so far 
known about Robert's career, from the main published and readily workable 
unpublished records, is simply in order to furnish the salient details of 
his career for other workers on the thirteenth century who may come across 
references to him. 

The earliest reference to Robert shows him at work in the Bench in 
Easter term 1229, when he was attorney to receive a fine.? A private deed 
of Robert de Lexington is enrolled in the surviving plea roll for "Trinity 
term 1230; Robert of Nottingham is last but one of the witnesses, who 
included several of the Bench justices.? In the summer of 1231 Lexington 
was next senior to Stephen de Segrave among the justices who held the 


1 All documents referred to in the notes are in the Public Record Office and are 
cited by their class reference or call number. 

*Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 2166. 

3 Tbid., xiv. 103. 
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Yorkshire eyre, about 8 June-20 July. In several places in.the Crown pleas 
roll of the eyre Lexington appears as receiving the goods declared deodand 
or their moneysworth. On four occasions Robert of Nottingham also 
receives deodands, once on Lexington's behalf.! Roger de Thurkelby, his 
fellow clerk who is first found in the Bench in Michaelmas 1230, was also 
with the justices and is mentioned as receiving deodands also on four 
occasions, on two of which he handed them over to Lexington.? In the foreign 
pleas roll kept for the puisne justice Adam fitz William in Lexington's eyre 
circuit in the summer of 1235, in a case adjourned to the autumn from the 
Huntingdon eyre, held about 1-15 July, Robert of Nottingham was given 
custody of a chirograph.? In the deed of a conveyance effected by Stephen 
de Segrave in Lexington's Worcester eyre of 1241, held about 8-21 April, 
‘Robert de Notingham, Clerk to R[obert] de Lexinton' occurs seventh 
among ten witnesses, at whose head are the eyre justices.* Towards the 
end of Trinity term 1243 two cases were adjourned to be heard before 
Lexington in the long vacation, at Nottingham on 'T'uesday after St. James 
(28 July) and at Lincoln on Tuesday after St. Peter's Chains (4 August); 
in each case the writ was meanwhile entrusted to Robert of Nottingham.5 

These references are, of course, very much fewer than those we possess 
for William de Raleigh and William of York during their careers as clerks 
but they are about the same as those which we possess for Robert's younger 
contemporaries 'l'hurkelby and Roger de Whitchester and more than we 
possess for Bracton and Nicholas de Turri, four men who also became 
justices after service as clerks. ‘They are enough for us to be reasonably ' 
certain that Robert of Nottingham began his work as a clerk in, or perhaps 
a little before, 1229; and that he was the personal clerk of Lexington (as 
Raleigh was the personal clerk of Martin de Pateshull) and not a clerk 
appointed by the chancellor for service in the Bench (like William of York or, 
in the later stages of his career, Roger de Whitchester). 

The date of Lexington's retirement from the Bench can be fixed with 
precision. In Michaelmas term 1244 he was present as senior justice with 
Thurkelby, Jollan de Nevill, Gilbert de Preston and John de Cobham as 
his colleagues in all the fines up to those of the morrow of All Souls and in 
three of the four of the morrow of St. Martin, covering the period 12-17 
November. In the other fine of this date and in all those of the octave of 
St. Martin, Robert of Nottingham appears instead, after Preston and before 
Cobham. This immediate promotion of a justice’s clerk on his master’s 
retirement had happened once before, when Raleigh similarly succeeded 
Pateshull in 1229. 

Moreover, like Raleigh, Robert of Nottingham was rapidly given seniority. 


17 [ustices] I[tinerant] etc. roll 1042, ms. 8, 8d. 

3 Ibid., ms. 5, 13d. 

3J. I. etc. roll 8o, m. 22. 

1 Descriptive Catalogue of the Charters in the possession of Lord Fitzhardinge at 
Berkeley Castle, ed. I. H. Jeayes (Bristol, 1892), no. 271. 

5K. B. 26/130, ms. 18d, 25. 
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For the remainder of Michaelmas term 1244 Thurkelby acted as senior 
justice but this was only a temporary measure. After nearly two decades 
of administrative service, as bailiff, deputy-sheriff and sheriff, Henry of 
Bath had in Trinity term 1238 been promoted to the vacancy left in the 
Bench by the sudden death of Adam fitz William. He served continuously 
at the Bench and on eyre until the summer of 1241, when he undertook 
a mission to Ireland. On his return he sat as a junior justice of the court 
coram rege during the winter of 1241-2. Among a number of key appoint- 
ments made before Henry III left on his expedition to Poitou and Gascony 
in May 1242, Henry of Bath was made sheriff of Yorkshire. He retained 
this office until 1248 but from 1245 exercised it through deputies, for in 
Hilary term 1245 he was recalled to the Bench as senior justice. Thurkelby, 
whose effective promotion as a justice ranked from the Norfolk eyre of 
January 1240, was next in seniority to Bath; but in Hilary term 1244 Robert 
of Nottingham was accorded precedence over Nevill, Preston and Cobham 
whose promotions had been made respectively in April 1241 (the Worcester 
eyre), January 1240 (the Norfolk eyre) and April 1244 (Easter term). 

In the summer of 1245 two interim eyre circuits were held and, as usual, 
the senior justices presided over these. Bath with Nevill and others held 
the Norfolk and Suffolk eyres between late April and late July.! Thurkelby 
and Preston held the Lincoln eyre (24 April-25 June and 23-29 July) and 
the eyre at Nottingham (30 June-20 July) which at this time served both 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. Also assistant to Thurkelby in this 
circuit was Bracton. It was the only occasion on which Bracton served as 
an eyre justice. It gave him the opportunity to recover for his recently 
acquired church of Gosberton, co. Lincoln, some land which his predeces- 
sor, Gilbert de Treylly, had converted into a lay fee and alienated.? This 
episode he recalled when, in discussing changes in donor's intentions in 
the De Legibus, he cited, somewhat acidly, the case of 'a certain church in 
Holland’ where the terms of a gift had been altered from ‘to the parson 
and his successors’ to ‘to the parson and his heirs '.? 

In the absence of Bath and Thurkelby, Robert of Nottingham became 
the-senior Bench justice for Easter and Trinity terms 1245. Since Cobham 
was the only other justice left at Westminster, and the Bench usually needed 
three or four justices, two former justices were recalled. William of St. 
Edmunds, whom the chirographers treated as the senior of the two, had 
begun his career as a protégé of Stephen de Segrave, had served as a Bench 
and eyre justice for most of the time between September 1232 and November 
1236, had been a justice of the Jews between 1240 and 1244, had served on 
diplomatic missions at other times and had undertaken a normal share of 


1The files of the feet of fines of these eyres are lost. A single chirograph from a 
monastic archive has been included in the regular series of feet: C.P. 25 (1), 213/18, 
no. 38. A few copies of chirographs occur in monastic cartularies. 

2J, I. etc. roll 482, ms. 14d, 34. 

? Bracton, De Legibus Angliae, ed. G. E. Woodbine, i. 105 (fo. 32). Gosberton is 
in the Parts of Holland. 
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work as an assize and gaol delivery commissioner and commissioner for 
special matters. The other was master Robert de Shardelawe, who had 
begun brilliantly as a canonist representing the king at Rome and on return- 
ing to England had become a Bench justice in October 1229. He had 
served continuously as a Bench or eyre justice until he was disgraced in 
dramatic circumstances, in July 1232, for implication in the disturbances 
against Italian clerks. He had only returned, from the obscurity of his 
disgrace, to the royal service in 1244, when he was again acting as the king's 
proctor in Rome. "Thus all three of Robert of Nottingham's junior colleagues 
in these two terms had been justices while he had been a clerk: one has to 
go back to the careers of Raleigh and William of York for a parallel to this. 

With the return of Bath and Thurkelby to the Bench for Michaelmas 
term 1245, Robert of Nottingham resumed his place as third in seniority 
of the justices. He sat throughout Hilary and Easter terms 1246 but then 
concluded his brief career asa justice. Unlike all his other colleagues, during 
the period when he was sitting, he had not been commissioned for such 
vacation business as taking possessory assizes and delivering gaols. Apart 
from the feet of fines, some 247 of them, the only Bench record to survive 
from this period of office is an essoin roll for Michaelmas 1245 and Hilary 
1246. 

What little we know of his ecclesiastical preferment suggests that, like 
Lexington, he was well beneficed. In the Buckinghamshire eyre of (12-27 
October) 1232, 1n which Lexington was next senior to William de Raleigh, 
Peter de Goldington recovered the church of Stoke Goldington against 
the prior of Huntingdon after a stubbornly contested action for right of 
advowson.! Peter thereupon presented ‘Robert of Nottingham, -sub- 
deacon’ to the living, which in the 1291 Taxatio was worth £13 6s. 8d.? 
Later in the century there was to be legislation about justices and clerks 
who obtained presentations to disputed benefices. It is possible that the 
benefice was promised to Robert if his good offices secured a favourable 
decision, but such presentations are common enough at this date: Pateshull 
himself was alleged to have secured Rampton, co. Nottingham, while the 
right of presentation was still being litigated. On 22 June 1235 Robert of 
Nottingham was instituted to Almondbury, near Huddersfield, co. York, 
on the presentation of John de Lacy earl of Lincoln, from whom Lexington 
held lands.’ The living was worth £40 in the 1291 Taxatio. Robert still 
held it on 11 December 1242, when a commission issued for Henry of 
Bath to take an assize of common of pasture which Robert, as rector of 
Almondbury, was bringing against a neighbouring manorial lord, Baldwin 
le T'yes, about common in Woodhouse and Farnley Tyas pertaining to 
his freeholding in Almondbury.* In 1238 Hilary term the young Norfolk 
knight Bartholomew de Creake was defending litigation brought by a 


17, I. etc. roll 62, ms. rod, 19d, 31d. 

3 Rotuli Hugonis de Welles (Lincoln Record Soc., iii, vi, ix), ii. 89. 
3 Register of Walter Gray (Surtees Soc., lvi), p. 69. 

* Patent Roll 27 Henry III (C. 66/54), m. 4d. 
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group to whom he had leased some of his manors in order to liquidate his 
debts to Christians and Jewse.! In the course of pleadings it was admitted 
that he had retained the right to choose a clerk for presentation to the 
church of Helmingham, co. Suffolk; and that he had chosen Robert of 
Nottingham: whereupon the Bench, over which Lexington then presided, 
issued letters for Robert's admission. 'This living was worth £20 in the 
Norwich valuation of 1254 and £18 in 1291. Another link with East 
Anglia comes in a recognisance entered in the Bench plea roll for Easter 
1243, whereby Hamo Chevre, a Norfolk knight, bound himself to repay 
Robert de Nottingham twenty marks in four half-yearly payments from 
Michaelmas following.?* On 16 August 1238 Robert, still in subdeacon’s 
orders, was instituted to Sutterton, co. Lincoln, on the presentation of 
Croyland abbey.? This living was worth £36 135. 4d. in 1291. In the Berk- 
shire eyre of (6 October-3 November) 1241 Robert, as Robert of Notting- 
ham parson of Blewbury, began litigation by assize utrum against Osbert 
Turpyn and his wife Joan, about the considerable estate of two hides at 
Blewbury.* After adjournments in the Bench,5 the action was eventually 
concorded on the morrow of St. John (25-30 June) 1242, whereby, for the 
consideration of roo marks, the defendants admitted Robert's right to 
hold the estate at a cummin rent.* ‘The estate seems to be the same as that 
which, in the great survey of 1242-3, Robert was holding of the alien priory 
of Noyon or Charleval.” Blewbury was not a mere rectory but the prebend 
- of a Salisbury canonry, worth forty marks in 1226 and £40 in 1291: the 
presentation at this time seems to have belonged to the Templars.§ Robert 
is styled canon of Salisbury in papal letters of 23 January 1244 which per- 
mitted him to hold an additional benefice.® Lexington had been a canon of 
Salisbury since about 1228 and his influence may have secured the Blewbury 
prebend for his clerk at some time in the twelve-thirties. 

The total of Robert's known preferment thus comes to some {150 at the 
values of the 1291 Taxatio and was probably worth rather less in his day. 
He may not have held all at the same time; but it is very probable that he 
held others of which we know nothing. By contrast, Pateshull, at the 
height of his career, had his preferment taxed at 1,600 marks for the clerical 
tenth; William of York, about the time he was promoted to be senior justice 
coram rege in October 1242, held preferment worth at least £800 gross 
according to the 1291 valuation. ‘The value of Lexington's preferment 
has yet to be calculated, but it 1s unlikely to have been less than York's. 
There can be little doubt that Robert had prospered during his career, 


1K.B. 26/119, m. 6d. 

1K.B. 26/128, m. 14d. 

3 Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste (Lincoln Record Soc., xi), pp. 2, 23. 

tJ. I. etc. roll 37, m. 2od. 

5K.B. 26/123, m. 21. 

$ C.P. 25(1), 7/14, no. 5. 

7! Book of Fees, ti. 865. 

8 Fasti Ecclesiae Sarisberiensts, ed. W. H. Jones (1879-81), pp. 367-8. 
* Calendar of Papal Registers, i. 204. 
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without approaching the heights of his more distinguished contemporaries. 

Much less is known about his lay interests, and that little all points to 
holdings in the Soar valley, on the boundaries of Nottinghamshire and 
Leicestershire. It is there, at Ratcliffe, that the de Nottingham family 
emerges in the career of sir Henry de Nottingham under Edward I.! No 
doubt Robert came from this family and held some lands there, but there is 
no evidence about this. An action which we first pick up in Trinity term 
1243 against Roger de Altesteade or Alstede, for suit of mill at Kegworth, 
co. Leicester,? was composed by an enrolled final concord in Hilary 1244.? 
Roger agreed to give Robert 20s. on Ascension day (12 May) and to restore 
to his man Norman three bushels of flour and a sack which he had taken 
from him; in return Robert waived his claim to damages and reserved the 
right to move his mill. Kegworth was just across the Soar valley from 
Ratcliffe and was a Segrave holding; perhaps Robert had a lease there. By 
a final concord of the octave of Hilary (20 January) 1247, the prior of Repton 
granted Robert of Nottingham a life lease, at a nominal rental, of two caru- 
cates at Sutton and Bonnington, in the Soar valley just south of Ratcliffe 
and Kegworth.‘ This is one of the pieces of evidence which suggest that 
Robert left the Bench for retirement; a life lease would be a good investment 
on retirement and a reasonably good bargain for the priory. Unfortunately 
there is no Repton cartulary to show what the consideration for the con- 
veyance may have been. 

By October 1250 Robert had ceased to hold the Blewbury canonry, for 
in Michaelmas term that year a Bench action was being defended by master 
Nicholas, parson of Blewbury, who is to be identified with Nicholas de 
Teissun, who held this prebend.5 The two hides which Robert had secured 
here in 1242 did not pass with the prebendal estate; they remained in the de 
Nottingham family until it ended with a female in the late fourteenth 
century, the manor being known as Nottingham 's fee.9 The only other of 
Robert’s livings in which an immediate successor can be traced is Sutterton ; 
but whereas Robert had held the rectory, charged with a pension to Croyland 
abbey, the new presentation, in 1245—6, was to an endowed vicarage.” 

The second piece of evidence to suggest that Robert lived some years 
after 1246 is the appointment of ‘ Robert of Nottingham, clerk’ as one of two 
attorneys by Henry of Bath in Michaelmas term 1251.5 Earlier that year 
Henry had suffered a disastrous check to his career, resulting in his dis- 
missal from the senior justiceship of the court coram rege and the loss of 
all his other offices for alleged corruption in judgments. The case in which 

1 Knights of Edward I, comp. C. Moor (Harleian Soc., 1929-32), ili. 278. Theroton’s 
History of Nottinghamshire, ed. J. Throsby (Nottingham, 1790), i. 183. 

1 K.B 26/130, m. 1. 

* K.B. 26/132, m. 6. 

3 C.P. 25(1), 182/9, no. 344. 

5 K.B. 26/143, m. 12d. Cf. Fasti Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis, p. 368. 

? Victoria County History of Berks., iii. 366. 

1 Rot. Rob. Grosseteste, p. 80. 

* K.B. 26/145, m. 12d. 
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Robert was engaged was one brought by Lincolnshire litigants immediately 
on Henry's disgrace, apparently in response to the proclamation that all 
those who had cause for complaint should bring their actions; it had 
passed to the Bench after preliminary investigation coram rege. Henry of 
Bath, who during his disgrace seems to have been living chiefly in Lincoln- 
shire on estates which his eldest son had acquired by marriage, might well 
have turned to a former colleague to represent him in this action and possibly 
others. Lexington lived for seven years after his retirement from the Bench; 
Robert may have lived as long or longer after his retirement, for in July 
1258 a Robert of Nottingham, from cos. Derby and Nottingham, admitted 
owing the household steward Robert Walerand five marks, which were to 
be repaid at Westminster at Michaelmas x259.? 'l'his brings us to within 
a few years of the beginning of the career of sir Henry of Nottingham, just 
after the Barons’ War. However, it seems probable that between Robert and 
sir Henry there was another member of the family, no doubt a brother, 
nephew or cousin of Robert, some facts about whose career may be con- 
tained in the unpublished plea rolls of the twelve-fifties and early twelve- 
sixties. 

Robert was not the only member of his family to be associated with 
Lexington. Henry of Nottingham, who by 1219 was rector of Bulwell, co. 
Nottingham, and a canon of Southwell, seems also to have held a prebend 
in the royal chapel of Pontefract and to have died not long before September : 
1241.3 By a final concord in May 1245, Lexington, who had himself been 
a canon of Southwell since 1214, granted a bovate at Warsop and a wood 
which he had assarted at Saundby, co. Nottingham, to a local man, charged 
with a yearly payment of 20s. to the chapter of Southwell to support a 
chaplain 'at the altar of St. John the Evangelist, where the bones of sir 
Henry of Nottingham of pious memory lie'.* 


C. A. F. MEEKINGS 


1], T. etc. roll 1178, m. 1. 

3 &.B. 26/158, m. 18d. 

3 Book of Fees, i. 287; Close Rolls 1237—42, p. 329; Cal. Patent Rolls 1232—47, p. 
258. 
* C.P. 25(x), 182/9, no. 305. 


Sir Thomas Hoo and the Parliament of 1376 


SIR THoMASs Hoo is the only medieval shire knight of whose individual 
attitude to a crucial issue during a parliamentary session we have detailed 
‘first-hand evidence. This evidence, taken together with notices of his 
career, suggests that he had some characteristics typical of later shire knights: 
that he was an independent-minded country gentleman, a pillar of county 
society, who took his parliamentary duties seriously and had an ambitious 
concept of the Commons' role, though he might let his attention stray, or 
might carry on private business during an important debate. His adept 
tactics during a crisis in the Commons’ development may have influenced 
its outcome. 

Our informant about Hoo’s attitude in 1376 is Thomas Walsingham. 
The first part of his account of the parliament in The Greater Chronicle 
is concerned with the Commons’ procuring of a delegation from the Lords, 
and their joint consultation. ‘In ipso initio parliamenti’ a shire knight, 
the well-respected and trustworthy Sir Thomas de la Hoo, ‘qui etiam jure- 
jurando mihi retulit hoc quod narro’, experienced insomnia, worrying ‘de 
instantibus negotiis’. He was concerned about methods of bringing Edward 
IIT to a sounder way of life and to better counsel, and of eradicating cor- 
ruption, so ensuring peace and justice. Falling asleep, he dreamt that 
during a Commons' debate on the matter his attention was caught by seven 
florins on the pavement of Westminster chapter-house. He sought in 
vain for their owner among all his colleagues, then respectfully approached 
monks in the choir. The most eminent of them assured him that the coins 
represented gifts bestowed on the Commons by the Holy Ghost: gold 
signified wisdom to enable them to discover abuses, and expound them 
effectively before the 'principes regni'. On waking Hoo gave the vision 
serious thought: then related it to each of his colleagues. ‘Unde iidem 
milites laetificati fiduciam conceperunt de divino adjutorio obtinendo '.! 

Hoo was then sitting for Bedfordshire, for which be had previously 
sat in the last parliament, in 1373, and in 1366: on all three occasions he 
was named in the writ de expensis after Sir John Ragoun, steward of the 


1Chronicon Angliae 1328-88, ed. E. M. Thompson (Rolls ser., 1874), pp. 70-2. 
The episode is mentioned by the editor (pp. xl-xli) and by the following: S. Armitage- 
Smith, John of Gaunt (1904), p. 135; T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Mediaeval England (Manchester, 1920—33), iii. 305n; M. Bassett, ' Knights 
of the shire for Bedfordshire during the middle ages', Beds. Hist. Record Soc. 
Pubns., xxix (1949), 52-3; B. Wilkinson, Studies in the Constitutional History of 
the 13th and 14th Centuries (and edn., Manchester, 1952), p. gon; J. S. Roskell, The 
Commons and their Speakers in English Parliaments (1965), p. 77. Walsingham mis- 
takenly placed the Commons in St. Paul's chapter-house (cf. Rotuli Parliamentorum, 
il. 322). 
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household to Reginald Grey, Lord of Ruthin, the most influential land- 
owner in Bedfordshire. Hoo was probably esteemed by Grey and his 
Bedfordshire friends and servants, and may have owed his elections to 
them.! His own interests lay only in the south of the county and in neigh- 
bouring Hertfordshire. He was head of a long established family: by 
March 1331 he was knighted and had inherited Hoo and Stopsley manors 
near Luton and land in Wheathampstead (Herts.), properties within easy 
reach of St. Albans abbey. There were three other manors, in Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire.* By June 1335 he had married Isabella, 
daughter and heir of Sir John St. Ledger, who brought him properties in 
Offiey (Herts.) and four manors in Sussex.? Residence by the couple on 
her properties is reflected in his 1338 appointment to head a local Sussex 
commission de walls et fossatis. Sir Thomas’s career was that of a con- 
ventionally public-minded gentleman. He served throughout Edward 
III's French campaign of 1346~7, in the retinue of a distinguished soldier, 
Richard Lord Talbot. He was sheriff and escheator of Surrey and Sussex 
from 1349 to 1351, and from 1356 to 1358, probably returning himself as 
shire knight for Sussex in the last year. In later years he resided more 
frequently on his own inherited properties: in 1361 he was appointed for 
the first time on the Bedfordshire commission of peace, and in 1364 witnessed 
the indenture in which Thomas de la Mare, abbot of St. Albans, and the 
convent granted Edward III property in Abbots Langley (Herts.), in 
exchange for his surrender of the right to a perpetual corrody. In December 
1375 Sir Thomas was appointed on the Hertfordshire commission of peace, 
and in March 1376 to enquire into assaults near Luton.‘ 


1 Official Return of Members of Parliament (1878), pp. 193, 176, 190; An Account 
of the Controversy between Reginald Lord Grey of Ruthyn and Sir Edward Hastings, 
etc., ed. C. G. Young (1841), p. 22. For the connexion between Grey's circle and 
Hoo, see below, p. 147. Grey headed the Bedfordshire commission of peace appointed 
in Dec. 1375, as he had that on which Hoo was appointed in 1361 (C[alendar of] 
P[atent] R[olls] 1374-7, p. 137; C.P. R. 1361-4, pp. 64, 67). 

2Hoo cartulary, m. 5 (British Museum, Add. Roll 28721); Cal. Charter Rolls 
1327-42, p. 431; G.E.C. » Complete Peerage, vi. 566; Victoria History of Bedfordshire, 
li. 355, 365; V.C.H. Herts., ii. 302. For properties held by his grandfather i in 1292, 
Cal. Charter Rolls 1257-1300, p. 421 (cf. Complete Peerage, vi. 566). Sir Thomas 
inherited a manor in Maulden (V.C.H. Beds., iii. 314) and part of Knebworth 
(V.C.H. Herts., iii. 114). In 1373 he granted Eversden, Cambs., to the lawyer 
Edmund Walsingham and bis wife Isabel and the heirs of their bodies, with reversion 
for lack of such heirs to himself and his heirs (C[alendar of] C [lose] R[olls] 1369—74, 
p. 604; cf. C.C.R. 1374—7, p. 110; John of Gaunt’s Register, 1372—6, ed. S. Armitage- 
Smith (Camden 3rd ser., xx, xxi, 1911), no. 967). Isabel may have been Sir T'homas's 
daughter, and this grant part of a marriage settlement. His son and heir Sir William 
recovered the property in 1397 (Cal. Inquisitions Miscellaneous 1392—9, no. 211). 

*Cal. Inquisitions post mortem, vii, no. 664; C.C.R. 1333-7, pp. 431-2; Cal. 
Charter Rolls 1327—41, p. 431; C.P.R. 1388—92, p. 403; V.C.H. Herts., iii. 40. 

3C.P.R. 1336—40, p. 78; G. Wrottesley, Crecy and Calais from the original records, 
etc. (1898), pp. 98, 128, 171; G.E.C., Complete Peerage, xii. i. 612—13; C[alendar 
of] Fine] R[olls] 1347-56, pp. 129—30, 262-3, 308; C.F.R. 1356-68, pp. 20, 53; 
Official Return, p. 162; C.P. R. 1361—4, p. 67; C.C.R. 1364-8, pp. 48—9; c£. Gesta 
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Sir Thomas was well connected in 1376. He was apparently on good 
terms with his able son, Sir William, who had married a Norfolk coheir, 
and was in 1371 captain of Oye in the March of Calais. In August 1377 Sir 
William was granted a life annuity by Henry Ferrers, Lord of Groby: the 
same month Ferrers enfeoffed a group including bim in Essex and other 
properties. The Ferrers and Hoo families had been on good terms for some 
time: in 1372 Ferrers’s wife gave birth to a son at Sir Thomas’s house near 
Luton. Though Ferrers was too young to be summoned to the 1376 
parliament he was connected with some of the most important lords whom 
the Commons petitioned that they might consult—William Ufford, earl of 
Suffolk, was his uncle, and Bishop Despenser of Norwich was to head his 
1377 feoffees: the late brother of ''homas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
had been married to his aunt, and Warwick may have been already married 
to his sister. One of Warwick's council, Sir Henry Arderne, was to be 
among Ferrers’s 1377 feoffees.2 Therefore when Sir Thomas recounted 
his dream, his colleagues were probably impressed by the determination 
to reform of a fairly wealthy landowner, an elderly and experienced shire 
knight who was likely to be acquainted with the opinions of magnates to 
whom the Commons looked for encouragement. His words are not likely 
to have been given, or received, lightly. 

Can we place this determined effort to encourage his colleagues ? Walsing- 
ham put it after the petitioning for a Lords’ delegation, and before Sir 


Abbatum, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls ser., 1867-9), iii. 113-18; C.P.R. 1374-7, pp. 
139, 318. In Apr. 1346 he was appointed on the commission to assess and levy 
wool subsidy in Hertfordshire, and in November acknowledged a debt with others 
(including fellow commissioners) to merchants of the Bardi, probably in connexion 
with the levy (C.F.R. 1337-47, pp. 282-3; C.C.R. 1341-3, p. 678). In 1350 he 
witnessed a grant by Archbishop Islip, to the latter’s huntsman, of Slindon park, 
Sussex: in 1353 he was first named to levy subsidy in Sussex, and in 1361 and 1364 
he was on Bedfordshire commissions of oyer and terminer (C.P.R. 1358-61, 
p. 2 C.F.R. 1347-56, pp. 374-5; C.P.R. 1358-61, p. 584; C.P.R. 1364-7, 
p.7 

1G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vi. 566; F. Blomefield, An Essay towards a Topo- 
graphical History of Norfolk (Fersfield & Lynn, 1739-75), iti. 50 ff. Sir Wiliams 
parents had settled the Offley properties on him: in Oct. 1377 he granted rents from 
them, his father’s old friend Fitling witnessing. In 1379 Sir William and his father 
made recognisances together (V.C.H. Herts., iii. 40; C.C.R. 1377-81, pp. 98, 232). 
Sir William acquired Mulbarton, Norf., by marriage to Alice daughter of Sir 
Thomas St. Omer, the prince of Wales's bachelor in 1362—a connexion which may 
have aided Sir William's career (Blomefield, iii. 50-1; C.C.R. 1364-8, pp. 221, 313, 
410; Regtster of the Black Prince (H.M.S.O., 1930-3), iv. 426). 
. AC.C.R. 1377-81, p. 102; G.E.C., Complete Peerage, v. 349-54, XII. ii. 375, 377; 
Rot. Parl., ii. 322; G. A. Holmes, The Estates of the Higher Nobility in XIV th- 
century England (Cambridge, 1957), p. 77. Sir William Hoo may have been con- 
nected with Suffolk: in 1370 licence was obtained to alienate property to Campsey 
priory, Suffolk, the burial-place of the Uffords, to celebrate the anniversaries of 
Sir William and members of bis family (C.P.R. 1370—4, p. 6; The Anonimalle 
Chronicle 1333-81, ed. V. H. Galbraith (1927), p. 62; Testamenta Vetusta, ed. N. H. 
Nicolas (1826), i. 114-15). Bishop Despenser, on his 1383 Crusade, made Sir 
William captain of the captured castle of Bourbourg (Rot. Parl., iii. 157). 
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Peter de la Mare gave the Commons’ uncompromising reply to the chancel- 
lor’s preliminary ‘charge’. The chronicler described the delegation as 
being appointed and consulted in sections, the Commons first petitioning 
for the counsel of specified bishops, who insisted on the difficulties con- 
fronting their aimsand co-operated in petitioning the council for the addition 
of certain barons to the delegation. The barons likewise espoused the 
Commons’ cause and induced them to add four well-disposed earls. This 
complicated process recounted by Walsingham receives no support in the 
York chronicler’s account, according to which the Commons petitioned 
through Sir Peter on Friday, 9 May to consult with a wholly specified 
delegation of bishops, earls and barons—the method recorded by the 
Parliament Roll. Only on Monday, 12 May, says the York chronicler, did 
the whole delegation fulfil their task of consultation, Sir Peter replying 
the same day to the chancellor’s charge. The delegation thus reached 
agreement with the Commons with remarkable alacrity on a visit to the 
chapter-house, not negotiating in committee with a Commons’ delegation, 
as in previous parliaments—a process which took a week in 1373. Therefore 
it is probable that the consultation on 12 May was a formality, agreement 
between Lords and Commons having already been attained in informal, 
individual discussions, in the period between 30 April, when, the York 
chronicler says, the Commons reached agreement to petition for a Lords’ 
delegation, and g May, when they petitioned. Walsingham’s elaborate 
process may have been based on information from Hoo about informal 
talks with lords before 9 May: it would not have been out of character for 
him to have failed to distinguish these from the formal appointment that 
day and ensuing formal consultation. His whole account of the parliament 
lacks the technical and chronological precision displayed in the York 
chronicler’s account.+ 

Hoo’s dream can be firmly dated before Sir Peter’s reply on 12 May: 
Walsingham (and therefore Hoo) considered that the promise of the vision 
was fulfilled in that speech and Sir Peter’s subsequent leadership, the Holy 
Ghost ‘infundens cordi suo sapientiam abundantissimam de thesauris suis’. 
We cannot be certain on which day before then the episode occurred. It is 
possible that Hoo was influenced by informal talks between the shire knights 
and bishops. The advice of the latter was crucial in Walsingham’s account 
of the appointment of the Lords’ delegation: the bishops’ insistence on the 
difficulties ahead and the need for further Lords’ support are echoed in 


lChronicon Angliae, pp. 68~74; Anonimalle Chronicle, pp. 80-8; Rot. Parl., ii. 
322, iii. 36; J. G. Edwards, The Commons in Medieval English Parliaments (1958), 
pp. ro-1r. Sir Goronwy Edwards suggested (pp. 36-8) that the York chronicler 
meant that the Commons petitioned on Friday, 2 May, and on this interpretation 
the phrase ‘de iour en iour tange la vendredy' (Anonimalle Chronicle, p. 83) would 
describe the number of days between 30 Apr. or 1 May, and 2 May. 

A bad mistake by Walsingham was his misplacing of the appointment of the 
‘continual’ Council (Tout, iii. 298—9). Possibly both his and the York chronicler’s 
lists of the Lords’ delegation diverge slightly from that on the Parliament Roll 
because various lords were approached with a view to serving on it (cf. ibid., p. 295n). 
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Hoo's thoughts. Perhaps he was among the shire knights who may have 
had informal talks with bishops: he may have concluded that there might 
be a failure of nerve in the Commons, in face of the court opposition which 
they were warned was certain. The Commons indeed nearly failed on 
Friday, 9 May: according to the York chronicler, they had determined to 
show their unanimity by accompanying Sir Peter to petition for the delega- 
tion, but some were shut out and tamely left. Sir Peter's determination 
brought them back and procured their admittance: his position as spokes- 
man was strengthened.! Probably some time that week (possibly that 
night) Sir Thomas weighed up his own doubts and decided to make a 
stand against waverers. It was not enough to appeal to mutual interests 
or ties in an assembly which had no experience of imposing its will on 
government. ‘They must receive moral sanction: this he provided in a 
homily. The Commons, he implied, had glittering assets, the means to 
initiate reform: but through blind lack of self-confidence they might fail 
to use these talents. They must recognize and put to use the gold that was 
theirs. 

Which knights did Hoo know best, and was likely to have approached 
first? The only one certainly his friend was Sir Thomas Fitling, sitting for 
Hertfordshire. Hoo must have been well! acquainted with his fellow member 
for Bedfordshire, Ragoun, with whom he had been returned to two previous 
parliaments, and who held property near his own in Maulden, Bedfordshire. 
He almost certainly knew Fitling’s fellow shire knight, John Westwycombe; 
the Suffolk members, Sir Richard Waldegrave and Sir William Wingfield, 
and the Essex members, Sir Robert Marney and Sir Robert Tey. Walde- 
grave and Wingfield were fellow Cambridgeshire feoffees in 1377 with Sir 
John Dengayne, who had been first witness to a quitclaim by Hoo in 
1374. In the 1376 parliament Wingfield and his cousin's husband, Sir 
Micbael de la Pole, gave testimony in a Commons charge against Lord 
Neville: in August 1377 Pole was Sir William Hoo's and Bishop Despenser's 
fellow feoffee in Ferrers's property, and in October Sir William was in 
Pole’s naval retinue.? The future Essex shire knight Tey was granted 
properties in that county and in Hertfordshire in 1375: Marney was first 


lChromcon Angliae, pp. 72-3; Anornimalle Chronicle, pp. 83-5; cf. Roskell, pp. 
17—20. 

2 Official Return, pp. 193-4; V.C.H. Beds., ii. 313-14; C.C.R. 1374—7, pp. 
$37—9, 110; Rot. Parl., ii. 329; The Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy, ed. N. H. 
Nicolas (1832), it. 396—7; Public Record Office, E 101/37/10; cf. T. Carte, Catalogue 
des Rolles Gascons, Normans et Frangois (London, 1743), ii. 121. Pole's brother, Sir 
Edmund, sat in 15376 for Buckinghamshire, which shared a sheriff with Bedfordshire 
(C.P.R. 1338—40, pp. 382-3; Official Return, p. 194). Sir Thomas Wingfield in his 
will of 1378 left legacies to his cousin Sir William Wingfield and to Sir William 
Hoo (Some Records of the Wingfield Family, ed. J. M. Wingfield (1925), p. 2). Sir 
Thomas Hoo may have known one of the 1376 Cambridgeshire members, John 
Avenell: Sir John Avenell was in 1375 a fellow witness of Sir Baldwin St. George 
and Sir John Dengayne, both witnesses of Hoo’s 1374 quitclaim (Cal. of Plea and 
Memoranda Rolls of the City of London, 1364-81, ed. A. H. Thomas (1929), p. 199; 
C.C.R. 1374-7, p. 110). : 
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witness to the Essex deeds, Fitling to the Hertfordshire ones. Tey was 
granted during the 1376 parliament a Suffolk rent with Bishop Despenser 
and the earl of Suffolk, shortly before the latter were appointed on the 
Lords’ delegation. In 1377 Tey witnessed Ferrers’s enfeoffment.! 

Hoo and Fitling were associated in the thirteen-seventies in settling the 
inheritance of a Hertfordshire family, the FitzSimonds, with whom Hoo 
had long been friendly. In 1341 Sir Hugh FitzSimond witnessed a grant 
of Offley by Hoo and his wife. Hoo and Fitling were among the feoffees into 
whose hands Sir Edward FitzSimond (son and heir of Sir Hugh) placed 
Radwell, Hertfordsbire, possibly when preparing to go overseas on military 
service. Sir Edward died in 1375: soon afterwards his brother and heir 
Nicholas quitclaimed Liston, Essex to Richard Lyons, the London vintner 
impeached in 1376: Hoo witnessed, as did his fellow Radwell feoffee 
Sir Thomas Mandeville, a former retainer of Humphrey de Bohun, earl 
of Hereford, and guardian of his inheritance since his death in 1373.? 
Some of the shire knights whom Hoo probably knew had Bohun connexions. 
The Suffolk member Waldegrave and the Hertfordshire member West- 
wycombe had been Hereford's military retainers: the Essex member 
Marney had been in his father the earl of Northampton's military retinue, 
and his fellow member Tey had been executor to father and son. But 
service to the same landowner, in various capacities, was not necessarily 
the significant link between gentlemen. Most landowners required the 
services and goodwill of locally influential gentlemen in running and settling 
their estates, and in attesting their conveyances. Such links became even 
more necessary in the later fourteenth century, when the practice of 
enfeoffment to uses became common, giving landowners greater flexibility 
in disposing their property.? As a result, able gentlemen, assisting in the 


1C.C.R. 1374—7, pp. 453, 464, 354-6; C.C.R. 1377-81, p. 102. Fitling owned 
property in King’s Walden and Little Hormead (V.C.H. Herts., iii. 35, iv. 76), and 
had sat five times for Hertfordshire (Official Return, pp. 172, 175, 184, 188). He 
made a recognisance to Marney in 1366 (C.C.R. 1364-8, p. 294). Tey witnessed a 
grant to Marney in 1365, and Marney a grant to Tey in 1373: they were fellow 
witnesses in 1375 (C.C.R. 1364-8, p. 171; C.C.R. 1369—74, pp. 562-3; C.C.R. 
1374—7, p. 240). 

1 Hoo cartulary, m. 13d; V.C.H. Herts., iii. 245; C.F.R. 1369—77, p. 209; C.C.R. 
1377—81, pp. 126, 196, 198; C.F. R. 1369-77, p. 326; C.C.R. 1374-7, p. 263; Holmes, 
p. 75; C.F.R. 1369-77, p. 245; C.C.R. 1369-74, pp. 495-6. Sir Edward FitzSimond 
and Fitling sat together as shire knights for Hertfordshire in 1368 and 1371 (Official 
Return, pp. 179, 184). Lyons had been granted remainder in Liston in 1364 (Feet 
of Fines for Essex, ed. R. E. G. Kirk and others (Colchester, 1899—1949), iii. 140). 
Mandeville too witnessed Ferrers's 1377 enfeoffment. Clement Spice, another of 
Sir Edward FitzSimond’s feoffees, was a feoffee with Tey in 1375 (C.C.R. 1374-7, 
p. 244). 

3J. S. Roskell, ‘Sir Richard de Waldegrave of Bures St. Mary’, Proc. Suffolk 
Inst. Archaeology, xxvii (1955—7), 156-9; P.R.O., E xo1/31/5; E 101/32/20; cf. 
C.P. R, 1370-4, p. 93; Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy, ii. 386; Holmes, pp. 70, 
75; ibid., pp. 49-50. Westwycombe was on the 1381 commission to determine 
services due to St. Albans abbey (Gesta Abbatum, ii. 353) and in 1385 was of the 
household of Thomas of Woodstock, married to Hereford's daughter, and his 
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affairs of several landowners, whose property might be scattered, came to 
know a wide circle of their own kind, not just their neighbours, or servants 
of one important family. The proliferation of links among the gentry made 
it easier for shire knights to assess one another and act in concert. Hoo and 
Tey, as far as we know, never served the same landowner or attested a 
deed together: yet through their conveyancing activities they had opportun- 
ities of learning about one another. Though they had not sat together as 
shire knights before 1376, they can hardly have met in the chapter-house 
asstrangers. Such connexions between shire knights provided the necessary 
ground for the intimate atmosphere of a late fourteenth-century Commons 
meeting, as shown in the Hoo episode, and for the political effectiveness 
which the Commons displayed then in some parliaments. 

Another factor producing fellowship and influencing opinion among the 
gentry was their shared religious interests. They frequently patronised 
monks, who, even more than other landowners, needed good lords and 
good relations with their tenants and neighbours. Walsingham was 
keenly aware of the threats which anti-clericalism in high places and social 
unrest presented to great monasteries. The need for influence may have 
led some abbots to play deep in politics. The earl of Warwick, who was 
received into the St. Albans fraternity in 1377, was alleged by Adam Usk 
to have blamed his adherence to the Appellants partly on the former 
abbot of St. Albans, Thomas de la Mare, and partly on the monk-recluse 
of Westminster. Abbot Colchester of Westminster plotted against Henry 
IV in 1399. St. Albans abbey was in a good position to win friends: its 
famous shrine attracted members of the royal family, magnates, local 
gentry and tenants to join the fraternity. There were royal residences 
nearby at Langley, Berkhamsted and Hertford: magnates used the abbey 
to excess as a stopping-place, especially going to and from parliaments and 
convocations—‘aliqui ex parte una, aliqui ex altera, quasi continue com- 
morantur’. Walsingham was therefore in an excellent position to gather 
information—thus he may have learnt details about the prince of Wales’s 
sympathy with the Commons cause when Princess Joan and her retinue 
were received into the fraternity in 1376. He may have got information 
about Edward III's decline from the king’s surgeon, Master Adam Rous, 
whose considerable benefactions to the abbey he listed in the Liber Bene- 
factorum, and who in 1379 willed to be buried in the abbey. But the one 
certain example we have of his obtaining information from a highly placed 
benefactor is his knowledge of the financing of the 1380 expedition to 
Brittany: the eminent grocer John Philpot told Walsingham about his part 
in it.! The chronicler, with access to such authoritative information, and 
standard-bearer (C.C.R. 1381-5, p. 535). In 1386 Westwycombe visited St. Albans 
abbey in the retinue of Thomas’s wife (‘Liber Benefactorum', Brit. Mus., Cotton 
MS. Nero D. vii fo. 133). ` 

1*T iber Benefactorum’ fo. 129d; Chronicon Adae de Usk 1377-1 4ar, ed. E. M. 
Thompson (1904), pp. 16, 161; cf. Continuatio Eulogti, ed. F. S. Haydon (Rolls 
ser., 1863), p. 375; Chronicque de la Tratson et Mort de Richart Deux, ed. B. Williams 
(1846), pp. 228-9; cf. C.C.R. 1399—1402, p. 41; Gesta Abbatum, iii. 149-50; ‘Liber 
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a passionate interest in politics, probably played an important part in the 
local dissemination of news and formation of opinion. 

Hoo's dream emphasized the physical proximity of the Commons in 
1376 to the Westminster monks. He almost certainly knew, at least by 
sight, the highly esteemed Abbot Litlington, a trier of petitions in the 
parliament. Hoo failed to recognize the pre-eminent monk who gave him 
spiritual reassurance. If he had recognized him, the dream would have 
lost its point: but if the Westminster monks were unsympathetic to the 
Commons’ aims, it was surely maladroit. Sir Thomas was friendly with 
Abbot de Ja Mare of St. Albans. His wife was related to the abbot, who gave 
the abbey a frontal embroidered with the Hoo and St. Ledger arms, probably 
a bequest from them. ‘The couple were to be buried, he beneath a fine tomb, 
in the abbey nave, and to be remembered affectionately by the monks. Sir 
William Hoo’s first marriage was into the Norfolk family of St. Omer, 
related to the abbot’s distinguished Grandison relatives. Sir William may 
have advised Abbot Thomas during the Peasants’ Revolt, for he was first 
witness to the abbot’s charter confirming liberties to the tenants of Barnet 
and South Mimms.! Friends of his father were known at the abbey. 
Fitling and Sir Edward FitzSimond witnessed the 1364 indenture between 


Benefactorum' fo. 129; Chronicon Angliae, pp. 266~7. For Rous’s long service as 
Edward’s surgeon, C.P.R. 1370-4, p. 202; C.C.R. 1374-7, pp. 374-5; for his 
benefactions to the abbey and his burial there, ‘Liber Benefactorum' fos. 83, 104d; 
Calendar of Wills Proved and Enrolled in the Court of Husting, ed. R. R. Sharpe 
(1889-90), ii. 207-8. For Philpot's benefactions, ‘Liber Benefactorum’ fo. 106; 
for the prominent part Walsingham assigned him in the City's struggle with 
Lancaster in 1377, Chronicon Angliae, pp. 120—1, 127 ff., 146 ff.: for information 
probably derived from Philpot about events in 1378-9, ibid., pp. 198—200, 278-9: 
for Walsingham’s eulogy on him, tbid., pp. 359-60. The London grocer John 
Aubrey enfeoffed a group including Philpot and Abbot Thomas’s steward John 
Middleton in Shenley, near St. Albans (C.C.R, 1385—9, pp. 634-5; Gesta Abbatum, 
iii. 185-6; V.C.H. Herts., ii. 266). In 1383 Offley properties enfeoffed by Sir 
William Hoo and his wife were granted to a group including Philpot (C.C.R. 
I361—5, p. 416). 

For help to the abbey from Lancaster, Princess Joan and Gloucester, Gesta 
Abbatum, iii. 137, 155, 245-6. A new fraternity of St. Alban was founded in the 
town in 1377, but its members took part in the 1381 rising—' demonstraverunt se 
non Sancti Albani fratres fuisse, sed synagogam Sathanae exstitisse’ (Chronicon 
Angliae, p. 146). 

1E. H. Pearce, The Monks of Westminster (Cambridge, 1916), pp. 84-6; Rot. 
Parl., ii. 321; Gesta Abbatum, ii. 371—2, iii. 387; Annales a Johanne Amundesham, ed. 
H. T. Riley (Rolls ser., 1870-1), i. 442; G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vi. 65-6; Blome- 
field, iii. 50-1; Gesta Abbatum, iii. 324. Sir Thomas Hoo was a tenant of West- 
minster abbey at Wheathampstead (V.C.H. Herts., ii. 297, 302). 

Walsingham, like Knighton and the Westminster Chronicler, mentions Suffolk’s 
attempted flight to Calais in 1387, but he is the only one who mentions that Sir 
William Hoo engineered it. As we have seen, Sir William was linked with Pole 
in 1377: in 1387 he was captain of Oye (Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls ser., 
1863-4), ii. 169; cf. Chronicon Henrici Knighton, ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls ser., 
1889—95), i1. 250-1 and Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden, ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls 
ser., 1865—86), ix. 108; C.P. R. 1385-9, p. 437). 
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king and abbot, and Fitling was a benefactor.! The Hertfordshire family 
of Kendale, tenants of the abbot in St. Albans, were benefactors. Sir 
Edward Kendale witnessed Hoo's 1341 grant of Offley and the abbey's 
1364 indenture. He died in 1373, and his sons Sir Edward and Master 
Thomas in 1375, leaving their sister Beatrice, wife of Robert Turk, as heir. 
The younger Sir Edward married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Croyser, settling manors in Luton and Wrestlingworth (Beds.) and Maid- 
croft manor in Hitchin (Herts.) on his heirs by her, with reversion to 
Croyser. In June 1376, during the parliamentary session, Elizabeth was 
granted her life interest in Maidcroft: the witnesses were headed by the 
leading group of Bedfordshire landowners, Lord Grey, Sir Gerard Bray- 
brooke and Sir John Trailly—with Fitling. In 1378 Croyser granted his 
reversions in this and other Kendale properties she held to Grey, Bray- 
brooke and others: Hoo and Fitling witnessed with leading Bedfordshire 
landowners. A few months before the 1376 parliament the valuable Kendale 
manor of Hitchin, having reverted to the Crown on failure of heirs male, 
came into the hands of Edward IIT's mistress, Alice Perrers, who was to be 
a principal object of the Commons’ attack, partly on the grounds that she 
was drawing a huge income undeservedly from the Crown. Sir Thomas, 
knowing the Kendale family, must have been well aware of this.? Indeed, 
Alice may have been a source of discontent to him as he rode to parliament. 
The monks of St. Albans were incensed against her, as she had deprived 
them without legal process of 2 Watford manor. It had been bought 
by the abbot’s steward, John Whitwell (a Kendale feoffee in 1372) who 
died in 1374. His mother then granted it to the abbot and convent, but they 
were disseised, a rival claimant enfeoffing Alice. Such was her influence 
that Abbot ‘Thomas was unable to procure an assize: but he re-entered 


1C.C.R. 1364-8, pp. 48-9; ‘Liber Benefactorum’ fos. 108, 131. Sir Hugh 
FitzSimond, who had held the reversion of property by St. Albans, witnessed a 
release to the abbey in 1347 (V.C.H. Herts., ii. 434; Gesta Abbatum, iii. 99-100). 

3 Ca]. Inquisitions post mortem, xiii, no. 241, xiv, no. 152; C.P.R. 1374—7, p. 208; 
Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, i, C.687, C.828; cf. ibid., C.1047; Anontmalle Chronicle, 
p. 87. Alice acquired property in Wheathampstead, where Sir Thomas Hoo had 
some (V.C.H. Herts., ii. 302). On 28 Dec. 1375, at Langley, not far from St. Albans, 
Alice bought the Mowbray marriage: possibly she was keeping Christmas there with 
the king (C.C.R. 1374-7, p. 280). In May 1376 Croyser made a recognisance to her, 
as security that his daughter, when of age, would release dower rights in Hitchin 
to her (ibid., p. 359; cf. C.P.R. 1374-7, p. 188 and Cal. Inquisitions Miscellaneous, 
iv, no. 15). 

The Kendales were related to the Cobhams, and consequently to Sir Thomas 
Hoo’s relatives through his mother’s previous marriage, the Despensers of Goxhill, 
Lincs. (G.E.C., Complete Peerage, iv. 288-9, vi. 42-3). In 1337 Sir John Cobham 
and Sir Edward Kendale acknowledged mutual recognisances, as did Cobham with 
Hoo and Sir Philip Despenser in 1339 (C.C.R. 1337-9, p. 99; C.C.R. 1339-41, 
p. 223). In 1355 Hoo and Kendale acknowledged a debt (C.C.R. 1354-60, p. 2x1). 
Abbot Thomas gave the abbey a frontal embroidered with the arms of Lord Cobham 
and Edward Kendale (Gesta Abbatum, iii. 380). Robert Turk was, with Sir William 
Hoo, one of Pole’s naval retinue in 1377, and witnessed Sir William's Offley grant 
(see above, p. 143 and p.141, n. 1). 
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in 1376, after the Commons had secured her banishment from court. 
Walsingham recorded the dispute in his Gesta Abbatum; it explains his 
interest in her career. He may have had the story from Hoo of how Sir 
John de la Mare (knight of the shire for Wiltshire) and Sir John Kentwode 
(knight of the shire for Berkshire, and a retainer of the prince of Wales) 
procured evidence against Alice for the Commons’ use.* 

In his hostile picture of Lancaster during and after the 1376 parliament 
Walsingham was probably not inspired so much by a clash of interests 
with the abbey as by the fears of Hoo and his fellow shire knights, and by 
current opinion, The chronicler was close to authoritative sources of 
information about Lancaster: besides Master Adam Rous, whose services 
were employed by the duke, there was Sir Michael de la Pole, his bachelor 
in 1373, who supported a Commons charge against Lord Neville, and was 
well known to Sir William Hoo in 1377. Sir William Croyser, reversioner 
in the Kendale inheritance (in some of which Abbot Thomas’s late steward 
had been enfeoffed with him), witness to a conveyance by Sir William 
Hoo in 1377, and at some time an abbey benefactor, was steward of Lan- 
caster’s household. Some of those in Lancaster’s service may have been 
critical of the duke’s policies, which brought his reputation to the nadir 
he himself described in Richard II's first parliament. Walsingham says 
that his retainers had got into the habit of not wearing his livery collars, and 
that during the 1376 parliament he was rebuked by one of his esquires for 
criticizing the Commons.* 

Sir Thomas Hoo was not elected to the parliament which met in January 
1377, the last of Edward III’s reign: but soon after the session he was 
appointed to head the commission to. .. y subsidy in Bedfordshire, and in 
July on the Hertfordshire commission of peace. He was elected for Bedford- 
shire to Richard II's first parliament, named in the writ de expensis before 
Thomas Pever of 'Toddington, a neighbour of his sitting for the first time 
who also had close associations with St. Albans abbey.? Sir Thomas 


1 Gesta Abbatum, iii. 2277—9; Cal. Inquisitions post mortem, xiv, no. 152; Chronicon 
Angliae, pp. 98-9; Official Return, pp. 193-4; C.P. R. 1377-81, p. 457, l 

ACal. Wills in Court of Husting, pp. 207-8; John of Gaunt's Register, 1379-83, 
ed. E. C. Lodge and R. Somerville (Camden 3rd ser., Ivi, Ivii, 1937), i, nos. 140, 
284; John of Gaunt’s Register, 1372—6, ii, no. 1320; Cal. Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 
p. 209; C.C.R. 1377-81, p. 98; Liber de Benefactoribus, in Johannis de Trokelowe ... 
Chronica et Annales, ed. H. 'T. Riley (Rolls ser., 1866), p. 454; John of Gaunt’s 
Register, 1372-6, i, p. xxxviii; Rot. Parl., tii. 5; Chronicon Angliae, pp. 125—6, 
74—5. In 1381 the rebels set great store by securing Croyser's mediation when th ey 
wished Abbot Thomas to be lenient: he was one of the justices appointed to hold an 
assize brought by the abbot in 1385 (Gesta Abbatum, iii. 345-6, 243). 

*C.F. R. 1369-77, pp. 386, 388; C.P.R. 1377-81, pp. 44-5; Official Return, p. 
197; V.C.H. Beds., iii. 440. Pever’s father-in-law, Sir Nigel Loring, a considerable 
benefactor to the abbey, on his death bed was to pardon a debt of 100m. owed by 
Abbot Thomas (Liber de Benefactoribus, p. 453; Mrs. H. Jenkinson and G. H. 
Fowler, ‘Some Bedfordshire wills at Lambeth and Lincoln’, Beds. Hist. Record 
Soc. Pubns., xiv (1931), 128-9). John Rouland, Pever's feoffee in 1375, was rector 
of Toddington, Beds., and involved in Whitwell’s alienations to the abbey: he was 
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witnessed two Luton conveyances in 1378 and October 1379, the former 
a grant by Sir Edmund FitzHerbert, who sat for Dorset in Richard II’s 
first parliament. He was appointed to re-assess poll-tax in Hertfordshire 
in August 1379. He died before 26 February 1386.1 

Sir Thomas’s re-election and further appointments on commissions 
suggest that he was still vigorous. He was very probably regarded as 
influential in the Commons, well informed about abuses and the attitudes 
of magnates. From the account of his dream, taken together with a con- 
sideration of its context and his connexions, we may learn something of 
one of Walsingham's sources of information, of how he used the information, 
and of the significant position he and his fellow monks occupied between 
the worlds of national and local politics. The nature of Hoo's dream was 
not fortuitous: at a time of parliamentary excitement and uncertainty, it 
enabled him to urge an intransigent line on the Commons. He drew assur- 
ance not from legal or tactical arguments, but from the spiritual—and pos- 
sibly political—convictions which his monastic associations had given him. 
This is the line which he felt would be effective with his colleagues, thus 
providing an unfortunately isolated piece of evidence about the formation 
of opinion in the Commons, in a period when the House showed growing 
awareness of its corporate strength. 

ANTHONY GOODMAN 


received into the fraternity in 1379, and was a considerable benefactor who assisted 
in other property acquisitions by the abbey and was probably well known to Walsing- 
ham in 1397 (C.P.R. 1374—7, p. 183; Gesta Abbatum, ii. 228-9; C.P.R. 1370-4, 
pp. 211-12; ‘Liber Benefactorum' fos. 130d, 105, 113; Annales Ricard: Secundi, 
in J. de Trokelowe Chronica et Annales, pp. 196 f). 

In the first 1377 parliament John Westwycombe was again elected for Hertford- 
shire: in the second Marney was for Essex and Waldegrave for Suffolk. Hoo’s friend 
Nicholas FitzSimond was then elected for Hertfordshire (Official Return, pp. 195, 
198). 

1C.C.R. 1377-81, pp. 119, 328; Official Return, p. 197; C.F.R. 1377-83, pp. 
162-3; C.C.R. 1385-9, p. 126. Sir Henry Chauncy, giving no authority, said that 
Sir Thomas died 28 Sept. 1380 (The History and Antiquities of Hertfordshire (1700), 
p. 510}. 


A Reform in the Tenure of Offices during the 
Reign of Charles II 


T HE OBJECT of this article is to throw some light on the process whereby 
life tenures and reversionary interests were eliminated in patent offices in 
a significant number of departments of state during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. For this purpose the field of study will in the main 
be confined to the offices of the exchequer, ordnance, mint, Works, of the 
four clerks of the privy council and the sixteen ‘household’ serjeants-at- 
arms in the hope that this may be considered a reasonable cross-section of 
the seventeenth-century administrative system. Information from other 
offices will, however, be used in cases where it helps to clarify the issues 
involved! 

To the student of early seventeenth-century administration in England 
one of its most striking features is the prevalence of life tenure in those 
offices which were granted by letters patent and in which, in consequence, 
the nature of the tenure was specifically defined. Outside the household 
proper the great majority of offices in the gift of the Crown were granted 
by letters patent. During the Tudor period there had been a significant 
increase in the number of offices granted in this manner. This is to be 
explained partly as a result of the practice of granting by letters patent 
offices which had previously been granted in some less formal manner;? 
partly as a result of the creation of new offices to meet the needs of expanding 
administrative activity; and partly by the absorption by the Crown of the 
right to appoint to offices which had previously béen in the hands of such 
figures as the lord treasurer. Thus the establishment of the ordnance 
which in 1500 had only two patent officers, the master and the clerk, had 
expanded by the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth to include a lieutenant, 
asurveyor and a storekeeper to whom was added in 1570 a clerk of deliveries. 
In the Works, although there was an increase amongst the patent artificers 
during the Tudor period, the principal offices of surveyor and controller 
were not supplemented until the reign of James I by a paymaster (1604) and 
a chief clerk (1613). In the mint, which underwent a number of reorganiza- 
tions in the sixteenth century, the total number of patent officers remained 
more or less constant although their titles and functions changed con- 
siderably. In 1572 they comprised—apart from such junior officers as the 


1] am particularly indebted to Professor G. E. Aylmer of the University of York 
and to Dr. H. G. Roseveare of King’s College, London, for their help and encourage- 
ment in the preparation of this article. 

4For example the office of secretary was not granted by letters patent before 
1558; the offices of the four clerks of the privy seal and of the signet did not begin 
to be granted in this manner until just before 1540. 
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usher—the warden, master, controller, assaymaster, teller and an engraver. 
Shortly afterwards the office of surveyor of the melting house was combined 
with that of clerk of irons to form thereafter a single office. The exchequer 
in 1500 included the following patent offices: treasurer, two chamberlains, 
chancellor, king's remembrancer, usher of the receipt and four messengers 
of the receipt. During the course of the sixteenth century the Crown took 
from the treasurer the right to appointment to the offices of treasurer's 
remembrancer, clerk of the pipe, under-treasurer, of the four tellers of the 
receipt and the five (after 1554 seven) revenue auditors. As a result of the 
abolition of the separate courts of augmentations and first fruits and tenths 
further patent offices were added to the exchequer.? The clerks of the privy 
council originating in the fifteen-forties were by 1600 four in number. 

The number of officers of the household whose places were granted by 
letters patent was small in relation to its size, the majority being simply 
sworn in as a result of an expression of the king's will without receiving 
any document in which their tenure was specifically defined. Broadly 
speaking the distinction was that those whose salaries were paid at the 
exchequer received their offices by letters patent while those who were 
paid by some internal household agency such as the Chamber did not. In 
the last analysis therefore the majority of household offices were held during 
pleasure although their tenure was never formally stated. Their actual 
security depended very much on the personality of particular kings. 
Changes in tenure can, therefore, only be properly studied in those house- 
hold offices which were granted by letters patent. For this purpose the 
serjeants-at-arms have been chosen simply because, being sixteen in number, 
the incidence of grants was such as to enable trends to be detected over a 
comparatively short period. 

The principal types of tenure were three in number, for life, during 
pleasure and during good behaviour. Until after the middle of the fifteenth 
century it seems to have been held that a king could not bind his successors 
in the granting of offices. 'l'his would seem to be the explanation of the 
fact that, up to the accession of Edward IV at least, officers on life or good 
behaviour found it advisable to have their grants confirmed at the beginning 
of each new reign. 'l'hose on pleasure tenures would obviously come up 
for review.? From the accession of Henry VII, however, the confirmation 

1An account of the ordnance officers may be found in O. E. G. Hogg, ‘Notes 
on the Board of Ordnance' (typescript in the Public Record Office). Some informa- 
tion on the officers of the mint is contained in J. Craig, The Mint (Cambridge, 
1953); for the navy board and its expansion in the mid-16th century, see A. W. 
Johns, ‘The principal officers of the navy’, Mariner s Mirror, xiv (1928), 32-54. 

These developments have been described in more detail in the author's "The 
tenure of offices in the exchequer’, Eng. Hist. Rev., lxxx (1965), 449—775. 

? Until the early 'Tudor period it was the rule that officers on pleasure tenures 
should renew their patents on the death of the king. During the x6th and early 
17th century this rule seems to have been largely disregarded, perhaps because the 
customary proclamations issued at the beginning of new reigns continuing officers 
were deemed sufficient. From the death of Charles II the rule was again rigorously 
enforced, being placed on a statutory basis in 1707 (6 Anne, c. 7, s. 8). 
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of life or good behaviour grants by new kings was practically discontinued. 
Thereafter it seems reasonable to infer that it was held that the death of the 
king had, in law, no effect on such grants. This development naturally 
had the additional effect of making the possession of a reversionary interest 
in an office more desirable. 

A general enquiry into the reasons for the increasing spread of life tenure 
in offices in the sixteenth century is beyond the scope of this study, but the 
evidence suggests that, until the latter part of the century, there were no 
fixed rules governing tenure in many offices.! Life tenure was certainly 
very common in the exchequer offices and a detailed study of the relevant 
grants supports the conclusion that there was a close connexion between 
its introduction in the fifteenth century and the infiltration of laymen into 
these offices, which had previously been held by clerics on pleasure or 
good behaviour tenures. In the mint on the other hand, offices were quite 
commonly granted during good behaviour in the mid-sixteenth century. 
In the latter half of the century, however, life tenure was introduced into 
almost all offices except those of a judicial character and those of the highest 
political importance such as those of treasurer, secretary of state and keeper 
of the privy seal. This applied to principal officers like the treasurer of the 
navy, master of the ordnance, master of the wards, surveyor of the Works 
and warden and master of the mint as well as to more junior functionaries. 
It would, therefore, be no exaggeration to say that, by the time that James I 
came to the throne, the generality of persons entering patent offices would 
expect to receive their appointments for life. The principal development 
after 1603 was 1n the field of reversions. Reversions were by no means a 
new feature of the administrative system but they had in the past been 
granted relatively sparingly and usually with some regard to the suitability 
of the reversioner to fill the office in question. Following the accession of 
James I there was a notable increase in the number of reversions granted 
from which practically no office was immune. Less and less regard was 
paid to the qualifications of reversioners, particularly in the more valuable 
posts which were eagerly sought by the king's favourites and courtiers who 
were able largely to relieve themselves of the burdens of office by taking 
advantage of the clause permitting the appointment of sufficient deputies 
which had found its way into most patents before 1600. 

Offices granted for life in the early Stuart period ensured to their holders a 
tenure that was in theory, and to a great extent 1n practice, permanent.? 
Offices so held could not be vacated except by the death, attainder or volun- 
tary surrender of their possessors. In general, misconduct on the part of 
life tenants provided no lawful ground for dismissal. In practice life tenure 


1'These generalizations are based on detailed lists of grants of the offices under 
discussion. 

3 For a detailed discussion of the various types of tenure before the Civil War, 
see G. E. Aylmer, The King’s Servants (1961), pp. 106-25; the Crown's attempts to 
limit the unconditional nature of life tenure in this period do not in practice seem 
to have been very successful. 
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in the more important offices was relatively less secure than in those of 
middle and lower rank but even in such offices it placed in the hands of 
their holders a valuable counter with which to bargain for pensions, new 
offices or simply good prices from their successors for possession. The 
granting of reversionary interests meant that even if an undesirable officer 
could be induced to resign there was still no freedom on the part of the 
Crown to choose his successor and there was of course no reason why a 
reversioner should prove any more acceptable than his predecessor. 

The substantial increase in the number of reversions granted in the first 
ten or fifteen years of the reign of James I made the situation even more 
intractable and placed formidable obstacles in the way of administrative 
reform. The will to reform was nevertheless not wholly lacking. ‘There is 
evidence of an attempt to check the number of reversions after 1618 and 
in 1623 the matter was brought before the privy council which on 4 August 
made the following order: 


Whereas upon due consideration had of the many inconveniences and great 
prejudice which his Majestie's service doth often times suffer by granting of 
reversions, his Majestie being many times deceived in those grants, whereby 
the offices and places of most speciall trust and importance do often come into 
the hands of persons of meane meritt and his Majestie’s well deserving servants 
beereby excluded or discharged in their expectancies; their Lordships thought 
fitt for theise and other important reasons concerning his Majestie's high service 
and the good of his people to become humble suitors to his Majestie that hee 
would bee pleased not to grant heereafter any reversion of the keeping of any 
of his forts, nor of any other office whatsoever in England or Ireland, Jersey or 
Guernsey, the same being many wayes highlie prejudiciall to his service. His 
Majestie's pleasure was now signified by Mr. Secretarie Calvert, that upon the 
waightie considerations represented to his Highnes by the Lords of his Privie 
Counsell, hia graciouse purpose for the future was not to grant to any person 
whatsoever any such reversion in the places aforesaid, and to the end this course 
may bee duely observed and that nothing may passe contrarie to his royall inten- 
tion, commandement was given that this memoriall should bee entred into the 
register of Counsell causes and copies thereof delivered to the Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seale and his Majestie's learned counsell heere, as also that a transcript 
thereof should bee made and transmitted to the Lord Deputy of Ireland, to the 
end the same bee likewise duely observed in that kingdome.* 


It is clear, therefore, that the privy council was fully aware of the problem. 
Until the eve of the Civil War reversions were granted with less frequency 
than before but under the pressure of the difficulties facing the government 
after 1640 restraint was again abandoned. At no time can it be said that a 
systematic attempt was made to implement the order in council and elimin- 
ate reversions. Although no comparable expression of disapproval of life 
tenure can be found during this period,? rather haphazard efforts were 

1 Acts of the Privy Council 1621—3, pp. 320-1. 

3 See however Aylmer, p. 123 for an order of the admiralty commissioners in 1638 


* expressing the King’s will that henceforth no grants of Governorships and Captain- 
cies of Ports, Castles, Forts, and Garrisons, nor any other appointments in the Navy 
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made from time to time to alter the tenure of particular offices. In the court 
of wards the office of master which had been held on a life tenure since 
1561 was granted during pleasure in 1612. However, it reverted to life 
tenure from 1614 until 1635 and it was only in the latter year that it was 
again granted during pleasure. The tenure of the attorney of the court 
was altered from life to pleasure in 1636 and from pleasure to good behaviour 
in 1641. In 1630 the office of clerk remembrancer was granted during 
pleasure. In the exchequer where, apart from the treasurer and the barons, 
offices were invariably granted for life after 1600, the new office of surveyor 
general of Crown lands was on a pleasure tenure from its erection in 1625 
until the Restoration when it was granted for life. In the mint the only 
example of a grant during pleasure after 1600 was of the office of chief 
engraver in 1634. The only area of the administrative system where 
systematic and effective effort was made to alter tenure was amongst the 
officers of the navy board who had enjoyed life tenure since 1546. Here the 
surveyorship was placed on a pleasure tenure when a vacancy occurred in 
1632. In 1638-9 the treasurer, controller and clerk were all induced to 
surrender their life grants and receive instead appointments during pleasure. 
This was a considerable achievement but was uncharacteristic of the general 
run of offices. 

Given the nature of early Stuart administration it is clear that the imple- 
mentation of a thorough-going reform of tenure would have required almost 
superhuman effort and self-control on the part of those who had an oppor- 
tunity of influencing the manner in which offices were granted. Very often 
such persons, whatever their views on the general desirability of reform, 
must have found themselves subjected to irresistible pressure from their 
adherents to disregard its principles in their particular cases.1 This pressure 
was not, of course, a feature peculiar to the seventeenth century. What was 
lacking at this period was any kind of counterbalance—any agency with 
the power, capacity or inclination to exercise detailed supervision over 
grants of offices. Officers like the attorney-general and the clerks of the 
signet who were concerned with the detailed drafting of letters patent had 
not the standing or authority necessary for such a purpose. Although the 
lord chancellor or lord keeper possessed the power to stay grants at the 
Great Seal, there seems to be no evidence that they exercised it either 
very frequently or with any consistent purpose. In these circumstances an 
order in council against the granting of reversions could be little more than 
a pious hope. The Council itself, although it enjoyed a prestige greater than 
that of other organs of government, had no effective means of enforcing 
such an order on those powerful persons who were disposed to disregard it. 

"Ihe general considerations outlined above were all applicable to the 
particular offices under review. With few exceptions life tenure had been 


or the Ordnance, were to be made for life, but only during pleasure’. This reform, 
although effectively implemented in the navy, seems to have been quite without 
effect so far as the ordnance was concerned. 

1For a discussion of this point see Aylmer, p. 239. 
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introduced into all these offices by the accession of Elizabeth. Apart from 
one case these exceptions had ceased to exist by the accession of James I. 
The increase in reversions can be detected in a study of the grants to these 
offices. It was not the practice to grant reversions to the offices of the 
clerks of the privy council nor, except in rare cases, to those of the ' house- 
hold' serjeants. Elsewhere, however, they abounded, being granted even 
to such relatively important posts as the mastership of the ordnance and the 
surveyorship of the Works. Attempts to alter tenure in the early Stuart 
period were, as we have seen, rare and intermittent and so far as the offices 
in question are concerned were virtually confined to grants during pleasure 
of the surveyorship of Crown lands (1625 and 1630) and the engravership 
of the mint (1634). No systematic effort was made to bring about a general 
reform of tenure until after the Restoration. 

It is with the object of illustrating the progress of this reform that the 
accompanying tables have been drawn up. They are designed to include 
the grants of the offices under review from the Restoration to the death of 
Charles IJ, An examination of them suggests that these offices were granted 
for life until 1668; that in 1668 a decision in principle was taken to alter 
tenures from life to pleasure when an opportunity presented itself and also 
to discontinue the granting of reversions; and that this decision was acted 
upon until 1672. Between 1672 and 1679, however, the tables indicate 
that it was very largely disregarded and that there was a return to the old 
practices of granting life and reversionary interests in a significant number 
of instances. Not until after 1679 were these practices finally abandoned. 

What is the explanation of these developments? At the Restoration it 
was natural that Charles II and his advisers should have replaced, so far 
as was possible, the administrative system as it had existed before the Civil 
War. This involved in the great majority of cases honouring grants that 
had been made by his father, whatever the suitability of the beneficiaries 
of these grants in the circumstances of 1660.1 The difficulties created by 
life tenure soon made themselves apparent. One of the appointments 
determined upon by the king was that of Sir William Compton to be master 
of the ordnance. However, this office, which was the senior post in the 
ordnance and one of considerable consequence in the administrative 
system, was held by the earl of Newport by virtue of a life grant of 1634. 
Since it was apparently believed that he could not be simply dismissed 
from office, an elaborate process was begun which involved the issuing 
of three separate sets of letters patent. The first suspended Newport from 
the exercise of the office without, however, depriving him of the office 
itself. The second gave Compton the execution of the office during 
Newport’s suspension while the third granted Compton a life interest in 


1There were of course some exceptions. Hartgill Baron was intruded into the 
office of one of the clerks of the privy seal over the heads of the existing reversioners. 
Pepys described this as ‘against all expectation and law’. Baron was, significantly, 
‘the first messenger of the happy tidings of the Restoration’ (C[alendar of | T[reasury] 
Books], i. 66). A similar case was that of John Nicholas as a clerk of the signet. 
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reversion when the office was fully vacated. It was not until more than a 
year later—on 16 August 1661—that Newport surrendered his interest and 
Compton came formally into possession.! This was not an isolated case. 
Similar steps had to be taken at this time to replace life tenants in the offices 
of paymaster of the Works, marshal of the household, Speaker's serjeant- 
at-arms and clerk of the jewels. A slightly different illustration of the 
problem can be found in the fact that Sir Gilbert Talbot had to await the 
surrender by the existing life tenant—the notorious Sir Henry Mildmay— 
before he could formally be granted the mastership of the jewels in 
1661.* 

The experience of these difficulties and others like them cannot have 
been without its effect upon the king and his advisers. The king himself 
is known to have come to a resolution against reversions. The precise 
nature of the resolution is not recorded and its existence is only known 
from the minutes of the treasury board. On 10 July 1660, the treasury 
lords *were determining to lay aside the suit [for a receivership of Crown 
lands] for the present on the King's former rule against reversions'. 
However, ‘his Majesty accidentally comeing in among their Lordships 
and saying that he had made this promise before that he had taken the 
other resolution' the petition was allowed.? In dealing with another case 
the treasury lords made clear their own opposition to reversions but re- 
commended that the king should waive the rule in view of the ' compassion- 
ate circumstances’. These instances in themselves show that the ban on 
reversions was not rigorously enforced and in the years immediately follow- 
ing the Restoration when the treasury commissioners had been replaced 
by Lord Treasurer Southampton no more is heard of the king's resolution 
and reversions were quite frequently granted.* 

On Southampton's death the treasury was again put into commission. 
The new commissioners? lost no time in establishing their authority to the 

1The letters patent are dated respectively 15, 19 and 27 June 1660 (P[atent] 
R[olls] 12 Car. II, pts. 36, 18 and 16); for Newport's surrender, see Hogg, p. 76. 

4See the letters patent appointing Hugh May, x1 Dec. 1660 (P.R. 12 Car. II, 
pt. 28); William Throckmorton, 11 July 1660 (ibid., pt. 18); James Norfolk, 23 May 
1661 (P.R. 13 Car. II, pt. 40); Walter Briddall, 29 Apr. 1661 (tbid., pt. 39); Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, 27 Oct. 1661 (tbid., pt. 23). 

3C. T.B., i. 4-5, 18. 

tOn 30 July 1662 Treasurer Southampton authorized the grant of a reversion 
on account of the proposed beneficiary's many sufferings and services ‘although 
His Majesty holds it very fit and expedient in the generall to keepe strictly to his 
rule of not granting any reversions of offices’. Ibid., i. 413. 

5'The treasury was in commission from 24 May 1667 until 28 Nov. 1672; of the 
commissioners three served throughout the period: Lord Ashley (chancellor of 
the exchequer), Sir Thomas Clifford (treasurer of the household) and Sir John 
Duncombe; of the remaining two the duke of Albemarle died 3 Jan. 1669/70, and 
Sir William Coventry was sent to the Tower in March 1668/9 and was formally 
excluded from the commission on 7 Apr. 1669. The evidence for the reforms con- 
tained in the treasury books does not make it possible to attribute their introduction 
to any particular commissioner. No evidence on this point has been discovered in 
other sources. 
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full. As Dr. Baxter has pointed out, they claimed no more than South- 
ampton could probably have obtained had he shown the necessary vigour.! 
But if a proper control were to be established it was important not only that 
the authority of the treasury should be known but also that adequate rules 
should be drawn up so that it could be exercised systematically. To this end 
the board on 40 May 1667 obtained authority to report upon all warrants for 
issuing money or charging the revenue. On 28 October 1667 they ordered 
‘that all docquets for the Great Seal and Privy Seal be for the future signed 
by my Lords themselves'.3 Finally on 31 January 1667/8 they obtained an 
order in council which set out in detail the extent of their authority. For the 
purposes of this enquiry it is important to note that this order dealt, amongst 
other things, expressly with the question of granting offices. The relevant 
provision was as follows: “That all revenue offices pass by recommendation 
of the Treasury Commissioners, and that offices passed by the Secretaries 
of State pass with proviso of not increasing the ancient fee in King James's 
time’.® 

Armed with these authorities the treasury lords no doubt felt able to 
address themselves to the question of the tenure of offices with greater 
confidence. As early as 7 June 1667 they had decided to approach the king 
in connexion with a proposed reversionary grant of the receivership of 
Crown lands for Oxford and Berkshire. On 12 June Lord Ashley, one of 
the commissioners, was able to report that “His Majesty will grant no 
more of these offices in reversion'.* On 14 August the minutes of the 
treasury board record its resolve that ‘The King ... be moved in Council 
against granting more places for life'. On 19 August, in connexion with a 
proposed reversionary grant of a landwaiter's place, the king was to be 
moved that ‘these reversions are inconvenient, and are proper to be granted 
by the Treasurer’. It is interesting to note that one of the specific objects of 
the board in coming to this decision was 'that my Lords may have opportun- 
ity to prefer such as merit: such as Deputy Auditor Chislett'.5 On21 August, 
again in connexion with the receivership of Oxford and Berkshire, the king 
was to be moved 'that he will give no more of these places for life' and on 
28 August this entry occurs in the minutes: ‘Mr. Deering called in and 
told that the King in Council refused to sign his patent as Receiver [of 
Crown revenues for Suffolk] for life; and will give no more such places for 
life, but durante beneplacito’.® 

In dealing with receiverships and landwaiterships the treasury was 
attempting to obtain rulings from the king on offices which came more or 
less directly under their control or influence although they were formally 
granted by royal letters patent. However, the commissioners must certainly 


18. B. Baxter, The Development of the Treasury 1660-1702 (1957), ch. i. 
3C. T.B., ii. 2, 111. 

3 C(alendar of) S(tate) P(apers) D(omestic) 1667-8, p. 197. 

*C.T.B., ii. 10, 12. 

5 Ibid., pp. 61, 65, 66. 

$ Ibid., pp. 67, 72. 
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have been aware of the general nature of the problem. There can be no 
doubt that their membership of the Retrenchment Committee, appointed 
in July 1667,! gave them first-hand knowledge of the obstacles that life 
tenure and reversionary interests placed in the way of reforming or reducing 
establishments in other departments of state. The real difficulty was that 
life tenure was so widespread as to be accepted as part of the natural order 
of things. In any event the treasury seems to have felt unwilling or unable 
to bring about a general change from life to pleasure tenure without some 
higher authority. It was apparently with this object that the following 
minute was made on 13 March 1667/8: ‘That in all leases and acts of 
bounty there be inserted a clause of resumption at pleasure. 'The lease to 
be void if otherwise penned. This to be moved in Council'.3 The matter 
was duly brought before the privy council which on 26 March 1668 made 
this order: 


That in all leases of duration, which his Majesty of his bounty shall cause hence- 
forth to be made to any person or persons whatsoever there shall be inserted a 
clause enabling his Majesty to reassume such lease at his pleasure, unless his 
Majesty shall by special warrant under his Sign Manual signify his pleasure for 
the omission of the said clause; if otherwise that the lease shall be void.* 


It seems clear from subsequent events that this order was intended, or at 
least was interpreted by the treasury, to cover grants of offices as well as 
leases. At any rate the tables reveal a tendency for grants during pleasure 
to replace those for life from this period and it seems reasonable to infer 
that this tendency, if not directly due to the order in the council itself, was 
attributable to the general climate of opinion that gave rise to it.* ‘The 
principal agency for implementing the change was undoubtedly the treasury 
in view of its known attitude and the fact that it had available, in its power 
of countersigning docquets for Great Seals, a means of exercising systematic 
control over offices granted by letters patent. 

‘The treasury remained in commission until the appointment of Treasurer 
Clifford on 28 November 1672. Some idea of the effectiveness of the 
treasury in implementing reform in tenure may be obtained from an 
examination of the tables. It would be a mistake to overestimate its success. 
Over appointments in certain departments the treasury at this date had no 
control. Generally speaking its influence extended only to those offices 
whose salaries were paid directly by the exchequer. Thus the officers of 
chancery who were paid from the hanaper were unaffected by the reforms 


For the appointment and membership of this committee see C.S.P.D. 1667-8, 
p. 338. 

5C TD, n. 277. 

? Register of the privy council, 1667-8 (P.R.O., P.C. 2/60 p. 241). 

“It should also be noted that it was precisely at this time that a decision was made 
to alter the tenure by which the judges held their office from good behaviour to 
pleasure: A. P. Havinghurst, ‘The judiciary and politics in the reign of Charles IT’, 
Law Quarterly Rev., lvi (1950), 62—78, 229-52. 
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and remained on life tenures until the nineteenth century. The same 
applied to the clerks of the privy seal and signet who received no salary 
but were dependent upon fees alone. The officers of the navy board, whose 
salaries were paid by the treasurer of the navy, were also independent of 
direct treasury control. However, this was, as has been noted, the one 
department in which life interests had been eliminated in favour of pleasure 
tenure before the Civil War. ‘The only exception to the established practice 
was the grant of the treasurership of the navy for life to the earl of Anglesey 
in 1667. 'The problems which this grant caused when, in the following 
year, the decision was made to dismiss Anglesey must have added consider- 
ably to the arguments in favour of a general reform of tenure.! 

Although the officers of the mint received their salaries from the warden 
of the mint and not the exchequer, the treasury commissioners lost no time 
in asserting their authority over grants of office in this department.* The 
effect of this assertion can be seen in the fact that from 1667 to 1672 no 
office in the mint was granted on a life or reversionary tenure. In the one 
case where the commissioners had the opportunity of influencing a new 
appointment—the assaymastership—it was granted during pleasure. In 
the other offices under discussion salaries were paid directly from the 
exchequer. In the Works the treasury during the years 1667—72 was able 
to prevent the grant of any life or reversionary interests both amongst the 
principal officers and the patent artificers. When vacancies occurred all 
new grants were during pleasure as can be seen from the appointments of 
the carpenter, paymaster, controller (1668)* and the surveyor (1669). 
Similarly in the ordnance there were no life or reversionary grants during 
this period. Again when vacancies occurred all new appointments were 
during pleasure, witness the mastership (1670, 1671), the lieutenancy (1670, 
1672), the surveyorship (1669), the paymastership (1670), and the clerkship 
of deliveries (1670 (2)). The only vacancy to occur during this time 
amongst the clerks of the privy council was filled by an appointment during 


1When it was decided in Oct. 1668 to replace Anglesey his plea that his office 
was for life was respected. He retained the office itself whilst the execution of the 
functions was committed to Sir Thomas Osborne acting until 1671 in conjunction 
with Sir Thomas Littleton and thereafter alone. It was apparently not until he had 
been suitably compensated that Anglesey was induced to surrender the office itself. 
A. Browning, Thomas Osborne, earl of Danby (1944-51), i. 65; C.S.P.D. 1671, 
pp. 498, 537. 

Early in 1668 the commissioners were asking for a report ‘as to whether the 
offices of the Mint were to be disposed of by the Lord Treasurer or the King’. 
C.T.B., ii. 219, 230, 517. Later the treasury took from the king the formal right of 
appointing the assistant teller (1702) and the teller (1715) who were thereafter 
appointed by treasury constitution instead of by royal letters patent. Ibid., xvii. 
239; xxix. 341. 

*In this instance the commissioners attempted (apparently successfully) to 
secure the voidance of a life tenant’s patent on the ground of non-attendance. The 
life tenant in question, Thomas Woodward, was a ‘Virginian’. C.T.B., ii. 418, 
453, 635. 

‘The treasury gave explicit directions in these cases. Ibid., ii. 276, 362. 
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pleasure (1669). During the same period all four of the new appointments 
amongst the serjeants-at-arms were made during pleasure. Elsewhere 
in the household the treasury commissioners made efforts to secure the 
elimination of life tenure. In particular they intervened with the king in 
connexion with the grant of the office of master of the horse to the duke 
of Buckingham and also the grant of the {1,000 annuity to Lord Buckhurst 
as a gentleman of the bedchamber. In neither case were they able to prevent 
grants for life being made but at least the king was made aware of their 
views and so far as the latter was concerned they ordered ‘that no more 
patents be granted for the Bedchamber for life'.! ‘The commissioners were, 
however, successful in ensuring that the salary of Secretary Trevor was, 
like his office, granted during pleasure.? Curiously there is very little trace of 
a reform in tenure in exchequer offices at this time. Ignoring the receiver- 
ships of Crown lands eleven grants were made in respect of exchequer 
offices from thetime of the order in council until therevocationof thetreasury 
commission. Eight of these were for life of which five were reversionary 
in character. However, there were three grants during pleasure—those of 
chancellor of the exchequer (1672), receiver of first fruits (1671) and messen- 
ger of the receipt (1668). 

While the extent of reform achieved by the treasury commissioners in 
the field of tenure cannot be described as dramatic, it represented a sub- 
stantial advance. If the process had not been interrupted there is no reason 
to suppose that, within a decade or so, life tenure and reversionary interests 
would have been eliminated in many other offices. In fact the tenure of 
the treasury by Clifford and Latimer (Danby) between November 1672 and 
March 1679 was almost fatal to the reforms in question. Clifford’s term of 
office was so short that generalizations about his attitude to office-holding 
are difficult to substantiate. However, in the light of the events during his 
term of office of nearly six years, one is justified, given the previous views 
of the treasury, to attribute to Danby an attitude of indifference and even 
hostility towards the principles of the reform of tenure. Not only were 
these principles not extended to new offices when the occasion arose; 
offices that had previously been placed on pleasure tenures were again 
granted for life. In the Works a reversion was granted to the office of 
paymaster which had been placed on a pleasure tenure in 1668 with the 
result that the office could not be placed permanently on a pleasure tenure 
until the death of the beneficiary in 1706. Amongst the artificers life grants 
were made in the offices of mason (1673 (reversionary), 1678), plumber 
(1676), bricklayer (1677) and joiner (1678). In consequence the introduction 
of pleasure tenure was delayed in the office of mason until 1686, that of 
bricklayer until 1695, that of joiner until 1706 and that of plumber until 


1C. T.B., ii. 381, 392; iii. 377, 381. 

3 Ibid., ii. 101. 

5It is evident that he was not averse from helping his own family. Two of his 
sons successively received reversions to tellerships of the exchequer (1667 and 1671) 
and a third received a reversion to the clerkship of the pipe (1673). 
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1710.1 In the ordnance five grants were made during the treasurership of 
Danby. Two were made during pleasure; one was a life reversionary grant 
of the clerkship (1673); the remaining two were curious and, indeed, almost 
unique, being reversionary grants during pleasure (of the mastership and 
surveyorship). However, here the results of Danby’s policy were less 
serious, all life and reversionary interests being eliminated by 1690. In 
the mint life reversionary grants were made in respect of the offices of teller 
(1677) and master (1678); the surveyorship was granted to George Evans 
for life in 1677 and a year later in reversion to trustees during his son's life. 
It seems likely that the grant of the assaymastership for two lives, although 
dated May 1679, was authorized by Danby rather than the commissioners 
who succeeded him. ‘The results of these grants were that the introduction 
of pleasure tenure was delayed in the office of master until 1700 and in 
that of assaymaster until 1714.2 The surveyorship did not emerge from the 
possession of the Evans family until 1740, remaining thereafter on a life 
tenure. Amongst the clerks of the privy council, although the vacancy 
in 1675 had been filled by an appointment during pleasure, the next grant 
to be made—in 1677—was for life. Of the six appointments made amongst 
the serjeants-at-arms three were during pleasure but the remaining three 
were for life. Of the life grantees one held office until 1710 and another 
until 1724.? In respect of exchequer offices where, as we have seen, the 
commissioners of 1667 had made little effort to enforce the principles of 
the new reforms, a total of thirty-nine grants were made during the terms of 
office of Clifford and Danby. Of these only two—the offices of receiver of 
first fruits (1673) and chancellor (1676)—were during pleasure. Three 
were to trustees for Lord Dunblane, Danby’s son, in connexion with the 
office of auditor of the receipt (1676). The remaining thirty-four were for 
life and twenty-three of these were reversionary in character. 

The responsibility for this state of affairs must rest very largely with 
Danby. While there is no proof of more sinister implications, he can at 
least be charged with indifference to an important aspect of administrative 
reform, failing as he did to make use of a system of control which the 
treasury commissioners before him had shown could yield substantial 
results. Danby’s treasurership illustrates one of the problems of conferring 
a great and powerful office upon an individual. The advantages of life tenure 
were obvious to all potential office-holders and strong pressures must 
inevitably have been brought to bear on those responsible for the form in 
which grants were made. In this process the treasury had a crucial role to 
play. If its powers were in the hands of one who was indifferent to the 
difficulties created by life tenure the task of a person seeking its benefits 
would be relatively easy. On the other hand, if the treasury was in com- 
mission, not only were there more people to influence but the very existence 


1Following the deaths of Thomas Wise, Maurice Emmett, Alexander Fort, 
Charles Atherton respectively. 

3Followingt he deaths of Thomas Neale and Daniel Brattell respectively. 

* John Templer and Thomas Charnock. 
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of a board meant that a procedure had to be observed. In these circumstances 
it was much more difficult to secure the evasion of established rules and it 
was no doubt for this reason that, after March 1679, when the treasury was 
again put into commission, the tables again reveal evidence of the earlier 
principle of reform. 

In spite of the difficulties created for the treasury by the departure of 
Danby, the new commissioners, appointed in March 1679,! evidently 
succeeded very soon in establishing a control over grants of offices which was 
sufficient to ensure the revival of the reforms of tenure initiated by their 
predecessors. ‘Their authority was reinforced on 11 February 1680 by 
an order in council to the effect that no grant in any way affecting the revenue 
was to be allowed to pass the privy seal without their approval.? While there 
is no documentary evidence that expressly records the resolve of the com- 
missioners in this respect, an analysis of the grants made after 1679 to the 
offices under discussion leaves no doubt that they and their successors 
energetically pursued the reforms of 1667—72. After March 1679 no further 
life or reversionary grants were made amongst the officers of the ordnance 
or the Works, all new appointments being during pleasure. Similarly such 
grants were discontinued amongst the officers of the mint, with the exception 
of the surveyorship which was granted on a life tenure after 1740. Although 
the office of one of the clerks of the privy council was granted for life in 
December 1679, all subsequent grants of these offices were during pleasure.? 
With one exception which will be noticed later, all appointments to the 
offices of household serjeants-at-arms were during pleasure. Elsewhere 
in the household the same tendency is apparent. Thus the office of treasurer 
of the Chamber was placed on a pleasure tenure in 1689, the master of the 
jewels in 1691 and the clerk of the jewels in 1688.* All these offices had been 
on life tenures since at least the mid-sixteenth century. 

Amongst the officers of the exchequer also a determined effort was made 
to introduce reforms of tenure after 1679. As we have seen, the exchequer 
was the one department in which relatively little progress had been made 
in the years 1668—72. However, the administrative difficulties created by 
such life tenants as Sir John Prettiman (receiver of first fruits), Sir William 


1'The commissioners between 1679 and the death of Charles II were as follows: 
the earl of Essex March-Nov. 1679; Lawrence Hyde (Rochester) March 1679-Aug. 
1684; Sir John Ernle (chancellor of the exchequer) March 1679-Feb. 1685; Sir 
Edward Dering March 1679~June 1684; Sidney Godolphin (Lord Godolphin) 
March 1679-Apr. 1684; Aug. 1684~Feb. 1685; Sir Stephen Fox Nov. 1679-Feb. 
1685; Sir Dudley North July 1684~Feb. 1685; H. F. Thynne July 1684-Feb. 
1685. As in the case of the commissioners of 1667—72 no evidence seems to be 
forthcoming concerning their personal attitude towards the reforms. 

3C. S.P.D. 1679-80, p. 390. 

* Although life tenure was eliminated in 3 of these offices by 1685, the remaining 
clerkship, that held by Sir John Nicholas, remained on a life tenure by virtue of a 
grant of 1660 until his death in 1705. 

*On tbe appointments of Sir Rowland Gwyn, 17 June 1689 (P.R. 1 Will. & Mary, 
pt. 4), Sir Francis Lawley, 3 Aug. 1691 (P.R. 3 Will. & Mary, pt. 7) and John 
Briddall, 11 May 1688 (P.R. 4 Jac. II, pt. 4). 
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Doyley (teller) and Sir Robert Howard (auditor of the receipt) cannot have 
been without their effect.! At any rate, although the commissioners were 
obliged to acquiesce in the establishment of a trust for the office of remem- 
brancer of first fruits in favour of the king's illegitimate son, the duke of 
Grafton and his heirs (1680) and a similar grant for Hugh Clifford, clerk of 
the pipe (1681), all new grants to exchequer offices were made during plea- 
sure during the two following reigns with the one exception of the office 
of treasurer's remembrancer, granted for three lives in 1696.2, However, 
80 far as the exchequer was concerned the reforms of tenure lost their 
impetus soon afterwards and from the reign of Anne life and reversionary 
interests were reintroduced into a number of its offices. 

It is perhaps worth illustrating the manner in which the treasury exercised 
its control over grants from two cases in 1698. On g August of this year the 
board ordered the Secretary, William Lowndes, to write to Vernon, the 
secretary of state, ‘to remind him of the standing rule against making any 
grants save during pleasure: [this] on occasion of Mr. Vanhuls' docquet '.? 
On the same day Lowndes was ordered to write to Blathwait in connexion 
with a proposed grant for life of the office of one of the serjeants-at-arms 
to Edmund Williamson in succession to his father and namesake. As we 
have seen, grants of these offices for life had ceased after 1679. However, 
old Williamson, who had been appointed as long ago as 1661, had now 
been in office for thirty-seven years. The board felt compassionate, and 
Lowndes, on its instructions, wrote on 12 August as follows: 


Two docquets are transmitted to my Lords from the Signet Office for a patent 
to constitute Edmund Williamson as one of the King's Sergeants at Arms for life 
on surrender by his father Edmund Williamson. ''Tis against the rule to grant 
offices for life. If the King think fit to dispense with the said rule (which hath 
been long observed) my Lords think it may be done in his case as soon as any, 
he being a deserving person. Nevertheless they do not intend to sign the said 
docquets without the King's express commands.* 


The king would not, however, ‘come to any determination thereon 
without being informed what precedents there have been of late years for 
dispensing with the said rule’. Accordingly, Lowndes sent a list ‘which 
my Lords have received from Mr. Williamson which are more than my 
Lords thought could have been produced and do believe that some of them 
might [have] pass[ed] through inadvertency’ stating their opinion that ‘if 
any more offices be so granted it would render the said rule wholly in- 
effectual’, The matter was not finally settled until 25 January 1698/9 when 
the following entry appears in the treasury minutes: ‘Mr. Williamson’s 
case is read out about the grant of the office of Serjeant-at-arms. The 
King will change this life because the patent of old Mr. Williamson is 

1For the careers of these individuals see Baxter, in particular pp. 119-20, 151~7. 

*'To various members of the Thompson family (P.R. 7 Will. HI, pt. 4). 

3C.T.B., xiii. 105.. Vanhuls’ office—that of ‘court post'—had not previously 
been granted by letters patent. 

4 Ibid., xiii. 106, 427. 
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already surrendered, and for no other reason’.1 ‘The commissioners were 
perhaps taking an unjustifiably pessimistic view of the measure of reform 
which had actually been achieved. Williamson’s list of precedents con- 
tained only seven grants since the accession of William III. Furthermore 
it was not an accurate list and, although there were some grants for life 
that were not mentioned in it, two of the grants it did contain were not made 
for life.* It was in any case understood that the king reserved to himself 
the power of varying the rules relating to life tenure in particular cases 1f he 
wished. 

In spite of some exceptions to the established rules the fact remains that, 
at least in the offices particularly under review, the reign of Charles II 
witnessed a considerable change in the field of the tenure of offices. The 
restoration of the monarchy in 1660 brought with it a restoration both of 
the administrative system as it had existed before the Civil War so far as 
this was possible and of the kind of tenure that had characterized it. Con- 
sequently in the years immediately following, persons entering these 
offices would expect as a matter of course to receive grants for life. By the 
death of Charles II, however, the situation had so far changed that tenure 
during pleasure was regarded as the rule and appointments for life had 
come to be marks of exceptional favour. In the light of an analysis of grants 
made to the offices in question between the years 1660 and 1685 and such 
documentary evidence as is available it seems reasonable to attribute the 
measure of reform that was achieved to the treasury commissioners of 1667— 
72 and 1679-85. 

This is not to suggest that the problems created by life tenures and rever- 
sionary interests had escaped attention before or that some efforts were not 
made earlier to secure reform. What the events before 1667 do indicate, 
however, is that no formal prohibition such as the order in council of 1623 
was sufficient to bring about reform in the absence of any complementary 
means of enforcing it. This necessitated first the establishment of a degree 
of supremacy by one department with authority over grants of offices 
beyond its immediate sphere of influence and secondly a procedure for the 
systematic exercise of this authority in all cases. ‘The first requirement.was 
met by the order in council of 1668 which recognized the central position 
of the treasury and formed the basis for the extension of its authority. The 
second was provided by the development of a settled routine of business 
which was an inevitable consequence of putting the treasury into the hands 
of aboard but which was put at risk when the office was held by an individual. 
The importance of this distinction was illustrated by the career of Danby, 
whose attitude imperilled the whole basis of the reform of tenure. 

1C T.B., xiv. 125, 54. 

*Of the 7 grants mentioned in the list those of the rangership of St. James's 
Park (1692), the surveyorship of customs (1695), the receivership of North Wales 
(1696) and the court post (1698) were indeed for life. That of the assistant master- 
ship of ceremonies (1690) was during pleasure while that of the office of serjeant-at- 
arms attending the lord chancellor was during good behaviour. That of the clerkship 
of the hanaper has not been traced. 
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It is important to stress that the degree of reform achieved in this field 
during the reign of Charles II was limited both in extent and nature. 
Broadly speaking it was confined to those patent offices where salaries were 
paid directly from the exchequer; other offices such as those associated 
with the courts of law and colonies survived until the nineteenth century 
with their tenure largely unreformed.! In those offices where the reform 
was introduced it was not accompanied by any attempt to arrest the process 
whereby principale were handing over more and more of the conduct of 
their offices to deputies, although the treasury did in some cases manage 
to insist on approving the deputy proposed by the patentee.* The intro- 
duction of pleasure tenure, while almost certainly envisaged at the outset 
as a purely administrative reform, had political consequences that can 
scarcely have been foreseen at the time. Pleasure tenure for obvious reasons 
rendered officers, whether members of the house of commons or not, far 
more susceptible to political pressure than life tenure, making it possible 
for them to be dismissed for reasons that had nothing to do with administra- 
tive efficiency. To this extent the reforms described had a not unimportant 
contribution to make to the development of politics in the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless, when all these qualifications have been made, it cannot be 
denied that, given the widespread diffusion of life tenure and reversionary 
interests at the Restoration, their elimination in a comparatively short 
space of time from a substantial sector of the administrative system was no 
mean achievement. 


J. C. SAINTY 


APPENDIX 


The tables below are designed to give details of grants made during the reign 
of Charles II in the following offices: 


Exchequer 

Chancellor (including under-treasurer), 2 chamberlains, king's remembrancer, 
treasurer’s remembrancer, remembrancer of first fruits, receiver of first fruits, 
clerk of the pipe, 7 revenue auditors, 2 auditors of the imprests, surveyor of 
Crown lands, 2 surveyors of woods (north and south of the Trent), marshal, 
auditor of the receipt, 4 tellers of the receipt, 4 messengers of the receipt and 
usher of the receipt. 


Ordnance 


Master, lieutenant, surveyor, clerk, storekeeper, clerk of deliveries and (in- 
stituted in 1670) treasurer. 


1¥or the colonies see J. H. Parry, ‘The Patent Officers in the British West Indies’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., lxix (1954), 200-25. 

3By 8 & 9 Will. III, cap. 28 the treasury was given the power to approve the 
deputies proposed by the more important officers of the receipt of the exchequer; 
a similar power was given to the treasury in the letters patent appointing the officers 
of the mint. 
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Mint 
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Warden, master, controller, assaymaster, teller and (first granted by letters 
patent in 1680) chief clerk and assistant teller. 
Works 
Surveyor, controller, paymaster and chief clerk; and the following artificers: 
mason, carpenter, purveyor, painter, plumber, bricklayer, glazier, joiner, 
plasterer and carver. 
Privy Council 
4 clerks, 
Household 

16 serjeants-at-arms. 


Column 1 indicates the date of the letters patent; column 2 the nature of the 
tenure (L represents life; P pleasure; S survivorship and R reversion); column 
3 the name of the office; column 4 the name of the grantee; column 5 the reference 
to the Patent Rolls (regnal year of Charles II and part); and column 6 the Public 


Record Office call number (C 66). 
EXCHEQUER 

Date Tenure Office Name 
1660 16June L Surveyor of lands Harbord, Chas. 
1660 20 June L Teller Downing, Geo. 
1660 10 July L Chamberlain Hildyerd, Hen. 
1660 16 July 1 Teller Pinckney, Leonard 
1660 18 July L Messenger Kipps, Thos. 
1660 3 Aug. L Messenger Sturgeon, John 
1660 7 Aug. L King’s rem. Fanshawe, Thos., K.B. 
1660 7 Aug. LR King’s rem. Fanshawe, Thos. 
1660 2; Aug. LR King’s rem. Bertie, Vere 
1660 7 Aug. LR King’s rem. Ayloffe, Hen. 
1660 ro Aug. LR Auditor, receipt Digby, Francis 
1660 1I åug. L Receiver, first fruits Prettyman, John 
1660 15 Aug. LS Parker, Nat. 
1660 15 Aug. LS Marshal Gaseley, Wm. 
1660 1 Oct. L Chamberlain Steward, Nic., bt. 
166o 1 Oct. LR Chamberlain Steward, Nic. 
166o 1 Oct. LR Chamberlain Steward, Miles 
1660 17Nov. L Surveyor, Woods Treswell, Dan. 

(South) 
1660 18 Dec. L Surveyor, Woods Corbin, Thos. 
(North) 

1661 13 May L Chancellor Ashley, Ant., L. 
1661/2 17 Jan. L Teller Pinckney, Wm. 
1662 27 May L ‘Treasurer’s rem. Osborne, John 
1662 a7 May LR Treasurers rem. Peyton, Thos., bt. 
1662 27 May LR  "Treasurer's rem. Osborne, Hen. 
1662 17 July LSR Rem., first fruits Verney, Ric. 
1662 I7 July LSR Rem., first fruits Verney, John 
1662 as Aug. LR Surveyor of lands Harbord, Wm. 
1662 13 Nov. L Messenger Benbow, Thos. 
1663/4 16March LR Auditor Morrice, Humph. 


1During the life of his son, William Pinckney. 


16, I 


1664 
1664. 


1664 


1665 
1665/6 
1665/6 
1666/7 
1666/7 
1666/7 
1667 
1667 
1667/8 
1667/8 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1670 
1670 
1671 
1671 
1671/2 
1672 
1672 
167a 
1672/3 
1673 
1673 
1673 


1673 


1674 
1674 
1674 
1674 
1674. 
1674. 
1674 
1674. 
1674 
1674. 
1674. 
1674/5 
1674/5 
1674/5 
1674/5 
1675 
1675 
1675 
1675 
1675 
1675 
1675 
1675 


Date 


Tenure 
7 Oct. LR 
20 Dec. LS 
20Dec. LS 
7 Dec. L 
22 Feb. LSR 
22 Feb. LSR 
14 Feb. LR 
16 Feb. LR 
4March LR 
I ug. LR 
2Àug. LR 
14 Feb. L 
5 March LR» 
18 Nov. P 
gAug. LR 
28 Apr. L 
28 Apr. LR 
28 Apr. LR 
3June LR 
I2Àug. P 
2 Jan. LR 
aiMay L 
a1 May LR 
22 Nov. P 
r3 March. LR 
23 May P 
30 July LR 
8 Sep. LS 
8 Sep. LS 
4 Sep. L 
4 Sep LR 
5 Sep. L 
5 Sep. L 
5 Sep. L 
5 Sep. L 
5 Sep. LR 
20 Oct. L 
20 Oct. LR 
20 Oct. LR 
30 Dec. LR 
11 Feb LR 
12 Feb. LR 
16 Feb. L 
16 Feb. LR 
5juy L 
5 Juy LR 
25 July LR 
25 July LR 
as Nov. LR 
25 Nov. LR 
25 Nov LR 
25 Nov LR 


i 


Office 
Auditor 


Surveyor, Woods 
(South) 

Surveyor, Woods 
(South) 

Messenger 

Usher 

Usher 

Auditor, imprests 

Auditor 


Auditor, imprests 
Auditor, imprests 
Chancellor 
Auditor, receipt 
Receiver, firet fruits 
Clerk of pipe 
Surveyor, Woods 
(South) 
Surveyor, Woods 
(South) 
Auditor, imprests 
Auditor, imprests 


"D reasurer's rem. 
Auditor, receipt 
Teller 

Teller 
Chamberlain 
Chamberlain 
Auditor, imprests 
Auditor, imprests 
Chamberlain 
Chamberlain 
King’s rem. 
King’s rem. 
King’s rem. 
King’s rem. 
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Name 


Godolphin, Wm. 
Madden, John 


Agar, Thos, 


Seymour, Edw. 
Packer, Phil. 
Packer, John 
Langley, Rog., bt. 
Lightfoot, Ric. 
Doyley, Wm. 
Clifford, Thos. 
Vernon, Thos. 
Vine, Geo. 
Downing, Geo. 
Oneby, Geo. 
Croke, Rob. 
Prettyman, Wm. 
Porter, Chas. 
Fenn, John 
Clifford, Simon 
Scarlett, Thos. 
Villiers, Francis 
Bridges, Brook 
Godolphin, Francis 
Duncombe, John, kt. 
Howard, Rob., K.B. 
Lawrence, John 
Clifford, Hugh 
Agar, Thos. 


Strode, Chas. 


Osborne, John 
Osborne, Hen. 


Dunblane, Peregrine, V. 


Howard, Thos. 
Maynard, Hen. 
Hildyerd, Phil. 
Cole, Chas. 
Langley, Ric., bt. 
Aldworth, Wm. 
Steward, Chas. 
Worsley, Jas., bt. 
Fanshawe, Hen. 
Fanshawe, Chas. 
Fanshawe, Simon 
Fanshawe, Evelyn 


26, I2 


b 
= 
UAT o O9 9 CONST 


27, 

27, 1I 
27, II 
27, II 
27, II 


1'The enrolment in this case has not been traced but the letters patent are recited 
in the grant to Oneby (1668). 
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Date Tenure 
1675/6 22Jan r 
1675/6 22 Jan * 
1675/6 22 Jan. 1 
1675/6 i1irFeb. LR 
1676 2May P 
1676/7 16 Feb. LR 
1676/7 21 March LR 
1677 4Dec. L 
1677 4Dec. LR 
1678/9 6 Jan. LR 
1679/80 23 Jan : 
1679/80 23 Jan j 
1680/1 13 Feb. PS 
1680/1 13 Feb. PS 
1681/14 | o9 March * 
1681/4 9 March * 
1681/3 g March ¢ 


Office 
Auditor, receipt 
Auditor, receipt 
Auditor, receipt 
Teller 
Chancellor 
Auditor 
Auditor 
Auditor, imprests 
Auditor, imprests 
Auditor 
Rem., first fruits 
Rem., first fruits 
Marshal 
Marshal 
Clerk of pipe 
Clerk of pipe 
Clerk of pipe 


Name 


Bertie, Chas. 
Latimer, Edw., V. 
Osborne, Chas. 
Carew, Hen. 
Ernle, John, kt. 
Tudor, Thos. 
Shales, John 
Done, ‘Thos. 
Aldworth, Wm. 
Stephens, Ant. 
Bebington, Mich. 


Gibbs, Marmaduke 


Baker, John 
Baker, Mich. 
Chudleigh, Hugh 
Prowse, Ric. 
Fillingham, Bart. 


> 


55 
cM 


p pn 
SSF 


29, 


us 
i. 


31, 
31, 
33; 
33, 
34 
34» 
345 
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3178 
3178 
3178 
3186 


3188 
3190 
3196 
3196 
3205 
3209 
3209 
3220 
3220 
3230 
3230 
3230 


With the exception of a grant of the office of treasurer's remembrancer for three lives in 
1696 all grants of these offices were during pleasure until the reign of Anne. During the 
eighteenth century, however, life tenure was maintained or reintroduced in the following 
offices: two chamberlains, king's and treasurer's remembrancers, clerk of the pipe, four 
tellers and usher of the receipt. Good behaviour replaced life tenure in the offices of the 
two auditors of the imprests. After considerable fluctuation the number of revenue auditors 
was settled at three in 1733, two being on pleasure tenures and one on a life tenure. The 
office of auditor of the receipt passed into the gift of the treasury in 1698 and was thereafter 
granted for life while that of remembrancer of first fruits, after coming into the hands of 
the trustees of the dukes of Grafton, remained permanently alienated. The only offices 
in which pleasure remained the invariable rule were those of chancellor, surveyor of Crown 
lands, two (after 1715 one) surveyor of woods, marshal and four messengers of the receipt. 


ORDNANCE 

P.R. PRO 

Date Tenure Office Name Ref. C66 

1660  2a22]une B Surveyor Nicholls, Francis 12,18 2933 
1660 27 June LR Master’ Compton, Wm., kt. 12,16 2931 
1660 28 Tune L Lieutenant Legge, Wm. 12,18 2933 
1664 21 Oct P Master Commission 16,11 3061 
1669 13 Nov. P Surveyor Moore, Jonas ax, 6 31x11 
1670 15 Apr P Clerk deliveries Wharton, Geo. 22, 3 3116 
1670 4J]une P Master Chicheley, Thos., kt. 42, 4 3117 
1670 15 Nov P Lieutenant Walter, David 22, 8 3121 
1670 as Nov P ‘Treasurer Wharton, Geo. 22, § 43118 
1670 25 Nov P Clerk deliveries Fortrey, Sam. 22, 9 3122 
1671 27 Sep P Master Chicheley, Thos., kt. 23, 7 3130 
1672 7Dec. P Lieutenant Legge, Geo. 24,10 3142 
1673 6 May LR Clerk Swaddell, John a5, 7 3149 
1673 iDec. P Storekeeper Conyers, Edw. 25, A 3144 
1674 28 Nov. PR Master Chicheley, John, kt. 26,10 3165 


lÍn reversion and in trust for Viscount Dunblane. 

?'The enrolment in this case has not been traced but the letters patent are recited 
in the re-grant to Ernle of 26 Feb. 1684/5 (P.R. 1 Jac. II, pt. 1; C 66/3262). 

3In reversion and in trust for the duke of Grafton and his heirs. 

3 In reversion and in trust for Hugh Clifford. 

5 Compton was given the execution of the office of master on 19 June 1660 (P.R. 
12 Car. II, pt. 18; C 66/2933). 


1683 
1683 


Date 


23 Jan. 
8 Feb. 
23 June 
28 Jan. 
28 Jan. 
29 July 
i Aug. 
1 Aug. 


Tenure 


P 


P 
P 
P 
P 
a 
P 
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Clerk deliveries 


OF CHARLES II 


Name 
Bertie, Chas. 
Moore, Jonas 
Commission 
Legge, Geo. 
Musgrave, Chris., kt. 
De Gomme, Benj., kt. 
Bridges, Wm. 
Gardner, Thos. 


All remaining grants of these offices were during pleasure. 


39, 
39, 
39, 
31, 
31, 
34, 
32, 
32, 
34 
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2951 
2933 
2035 
3099 
3099 
3108 


MINT 

Date Tenure Office Name 
1660 June L Controller Hoare, Jas. 
1660 9 July L Freeman, Ralph, kt 
1660 20 July L Teller Burgh, Thos. 
1661 i2june L Teller Wallis, John 
1661 5 July LSR Warden Wharton, Thos., K.B 
1661 5 July LSR Warden Wharton, Phil 
1662 5 Apr. LS  Assaymaster Woodward, Thos 
1662 5 Apr. LS  Assaymaster Woodward, John 
1662 14May LR Controller Hoare, Jas., jun. 
1662 31 Dec. LS Master Freeman, Ralph, kt. 
1662 31 Dec. LS Master Slingsby, Hen. 
1666 4May L Teller Perrott, Lawrence 
1668/9 22 Feb. P Assaymaster Brattell, John 
1676/7 17 Jan. L Surveyor Evans, Geo 
1676/7 18 Jan. LR Teller Frowde, Corney 
1679/8 2 Feb. i Surveyor Cardrow, Jas 
1679/8 a2 Feb. 7 Surveyor Hastings, Wm 
1678 7 Aug. LR Master Neale, Thos 
1679 14 May LS AAssaymaster Brattell, John 
1679 14 May LS _ Aassaymaster Brattell, Dan 
1679/80 18 March P Assistant teller Tayleur, Wm. 
1679/80 18 March P Chief clerk Frowde, Corney 
1680 3 Nov. P Chief clerk Hoare, Martin 
1682 3 Oct. P Chief clerk Hall, Thos. 

All remaining grants of these offices were during pleasure with the exception of those of 
the controllership after 1740. 
WORKS 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Date Tenure Office Name 
1660 13 June L Surveyor Denham, John, kt 
1660 29]une L Paymaster? May, Hugh 
1660 21 July L Chief clerk Dickenson, Wm. 
1668 6 Aug. P Paymaster Packer, Phil 
1668 14 Aug. P Controller May, Hugh 
1669 29 March P Surveyor Wren, Chris 
1677 19 Dec. LR Paymaster Lloyd, Thos 


!In reversion and in trust for William Evans. 
‘Further letters patent were issued in May’s favour on 11 Dec. 1660 with the 
object of excluding Ninian Cunningham, the beneficiary of a grant of 8 Feb. 1642/3 
(P.R. 12 Car. II, pt. 28; C 66/2943). 
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1679 
1683 
1683 
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Tenure 


ccc cL A Dk ee LM QD 


ARTIFICERS 


Office 


Name 


Marshall, Edw. 
Howard, Rob., kt. 
Davenport, John 
Grove, John 
Corner, Isaac 
Haughton, Art. 
Kinward, Thos. 
Phelips, Hen. 
Streeter, Rob. 
Brent, Peter 
Rider, Ric. 
Marshall, Joshua 
Atherton, Chas. 
Bagley, John 
Emmet, Maurice 
Ireland, John 
Fort, Alex. 
Wise, Thos. 
Streeter, Rob. 
Banks, Mat. 
Ireland, Wm. 


All rernaining grants of these offices were during pleasure. 


CLERKS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 


POESIE 
fh 


Name 


Walker, Edw. 
Nicholds, John 
Lane, Geo. 
Southwell, Rob. 
Williamson, Jos. 
Lloyd, Phil. 
Doleman, ‘Thos. 
Gwynn, Francis 


Bridgeman, Wm. 


Musgrave, Phil. 


All remaining grants of these offices were during pleasure. 


Date 


12 June 
20 June 
22 June 
23 June 
23 June 
27 June 
27 June 

3 July 

6 July 
12 July 
23 July 
31 July 


PERTE PETEERE 
feu 


HOUSEHOLD 
SERJEANTS-AT-ARMS 


Name 


Charnock, Geo. 
Bulstrode, Hen. 
Topham, John 
Dudley, Dud 
Bull, Miles 
Thorne, Ric. 
Trist, Sam. 
Harsnet, Rog. 
Skinner, Wm. 
Blayney, Thos. 
Middleton, John 
Barcroft, John 


1660 
1660/1 
1661 


All remaining grants of these offices, with the exception of that to Edmund Willi 


Tenure 


zi 
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Deerham, Hen. 
Templer, John 
Mease, Wm. 
Deerham, Hen. 
Harvey, Jos. 
Palmer, John 
Shoreditch, Ric. 
Madox, Ric. 
Vassal, Francis 
Charnock, John 


(1699), were during pleasure. 


2 
7 
4 
2 
5 
5 


5 
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2947 
2944 
2971 
2978 
3007 
3061 
3126 
3133 
3130 
3133 
3162 
3172 
3194. 
3200 
3198 
3202 
3217 
3225 
3238 
3236 
3245 
3245 
3245 


amson 


iThese letters patent of the twenty-fourth year have, in error, been enrolled 
amongst those of the twenty-third year. 


The Defeat of the Occasional Conformity Bill and 
the Tack: a Study in the Techniques of Parliamentary 
Management in the Reign of Queen Anne 


AMONG THE POLITICAL and religious controversies that dominated the 
reign of Queen Anne, none was more celebrated or crucial than that over 
the bill to prevent occasional conformity. The passing of this measure 
became the cherished goal of the high church party. The defeat of this 
bill was, therefore, the principal objective of the whigs, who were allied 
with the dissenters and the low church leaders, As the bitter contest over 
the bill caused a regrouping of political factions, it is a key to understanding 
the nature of political parties and alignments in the period. The defeat of 
the bill eventually resulted in the resignation or dismissal of the high church 
party leaders from the government. By driving them into opposition, the 
chief ministers, the duke of Marlborough and Lord Godolphin, began that 
long train of events which resulted in their own humiliation and the return 
of the tories to power in 1710. 

In spite of the attention which this measure has received from students 
of the period, the details have not been fully revealed of how the ministry 
brought about its defeat on three successive occasions. Now that the nature 
of parliamentary management and with it the state of political parties in the 
augustan age is coming under closer scrutiny, the struggles over this bill 
appear to have even greater significance. The third and most famous 
contest occurred in November 1704, when the tories attempted to tack the 
bill on to the land tax in order to force its passage through the house of 
lords. New light was thrown on this episode a few years ago by the discovery 
of a list of M.P.s to be canvassed for their vote against the tack.! Drawn up 
by Robert Harley, Speaker of the Commons and a secretary of state, it 
gives us some understanding of the means the ministry employed to secure 
its objective. Now the discovery of a hitherto unknown volume of letters from 
Godolphin to Harley makes possible a detailed analysis of the manoeuvres 
of the ministers.? Fresh materials from the Blenheim archives, moreover, 
furnish evidence on the way in which the bill was defeated in the Lords 
during the two previous sessions. A re-examination then of the parliament- 
ary contest over the occasional conformity bill utilizing these new sources 


1Patricia M. Ansell, ‘Harley’s parliamentary management’, ante, xxxiv (1961), 
92-7. 

7It is among the Harley papers in the muniments of the marquess of Bath at 
Longleat House, Warminster. Bound in contemporary calf, it bears the title 
* Miscell. MSS.’ on the spine. (It will be referred to hereafter as P.M.V.) I am 
indebted to Lord Bath for permission to consult his manuscripts and quote from 
them. 
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provides an insight into the techniques of parliamentary management in 
the early eighteenth century. 

The occasional conformity bill was designed to safeguard the Anglican 
monopoly of offices secured by the corporation and test acts passed soon 
after the Restoration. The dissenters evaded the restrictions placed upon 
them by these measures by taking communion in the established church 
to qualify themselves for office, then returning to their own meeting houses 
and chapels for worship. During the reign of William III the tories were 
frustrated by their Calvinist sovereign from instituting stricter measures to 
keep the dissenters out of office. On the accession of Queen Anne, a strong 
supporter of the established church, the tories saw their chance. A bill 
entitled An Act for preventing Occasional Conformity was introduced in the 
Commons late in 1702 and passed quickly despite the opposition of the 
whigs.1 Marlborough and Godolphin, though nominally tories, had no 
desire to see the bill become law, for it would alienate the whigs and their 
nonconformist supporters whose assistance they needed to carry on the 
war. By exacerbating the struggles between the two parties in parliament it 
would jeopardize the passage of essential government measures. They 
did not dare to oppose the bill openly, however, for fear of angering their 
tory colleagues.* Instead, they left it to the whigs to secure the defeat of 
the bill in the Lords. This was not easily achieved. 

For some weeks the bill was the principal focus of attention for all parties. 
Bishop Burnet reports: 


Both sides took pains to bring up the lords that would vote with them, so that 
there were above an hundred and thirty lords in the house; the greatest number 
that had ever been together. The court put their whole strength to carry the bill. 
Prince George, who had received the sacrament as lord high admiral, and yet 
kept his chapel in the Lutheran way, so that he was an occasional communicant, 
came and voted for the bill.? 


Afraid to risk a direct vote, the opponents of the bill added a series of amend- 
ments which they knew would be unacceptable to the Commons. There 


1For an account of the bill and its course in parliament in all three sessions, see G. 
M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne (1930-4), i, passim. A good contemporary 
account with the details of all the amendments made to the bill is W [illiam] P[ittis], 
The Proceedings of both Houses of Parliament, in the Years 1702, 1703, 1704, 
Upon the Bill to Prevent Occasional Conformity (17710) (hereafter referred to as Pittis). 

4°The Duke of Marlborough, who endeavoured to hinder the bringing in of the 
bill, and “would have possessed the Archbishop [of York] with the ill consequences 
of it”, yet added, “‘that let it come in never so often, he would give his vote for it, 
but he was afraid it would break us.’ T. Sharp, Life of John Sharp, Archbishop 
of York (1825), i. 368—9. Marlborough is even said to have threatened Lord Lucas 
with the loss of his regiment if he did not come to town and vote for the bill. [J. 
Le Neve, | Memoirs British and Foreign, of the Lives and Families of the Most Illustrious 
Persons Who dy'd in the Year 1711 (1712), p. 431. 

3G. Burnet, History of Hts Own Time (Oxford, 1833), v. 53. The prince was 
ordered to vote for the bill by the queen, but as he passed into the lobby he remarked 
to Lord Wharton, whom he divided against, ‘My Heart is vid you’. J. Oldmixon, 
History of England (1735), p. 299. 
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were several conferences between the two Houses in which each Chamber 
insisted on its own version of the bill. The final conference was held on 
16 January, in the painted chamber. Burnet says that the room ‘was the 
most crowded upon that occasion that had ever been known; so much 
weight was laid on this matter'. Following this meeting the Lords returned 
to their Chamber, where they held a series of divisions on each amend- 
ment. The vote was close in each instance. In Burnet's words, ‘the lords 
were so equally divided, that in three questions, put on different heads, 
the adhering was carried but by one voice in every one of them; and it 
was a different person that gave it in all the three divisions’.1 Bishop 
Nicholson, writing a summary of the debate in his diary, adds some more 
details. 


Upon the Amendment to the Clause relateing to the Corporation Act the Votes 
were Equal; Contents, 64. Not Contents, 64. . . . Praesumitur pro Negante. The 
next was the Amendment to the penalty. Upon this the Bishop of O[xford] 
divided with the Contents; telling us that he could not agree to the Tempting an 
Informer with so much money as the Commons had baited him with. This 
made the Voices 65 against 63 and, being the Cardinal Question which Determined 
the Fate of the whole Bill, the rest of the points were given up without comeing 
to any Division.? 


Among the managers for the whigs against the bill was Marlborough’s 
son-in-law, Charles, 3rd earl of Sunderland, whose list of this key division, 
hitherto unprinted, is reproduced below. The general was criticized for 
his inability to control his relation in the House.? 

The duumvirs (Marlborough and Godolphin) and the whigs realized 
that the bill would be brought up again the following session. During the 
time intervening between the two sessions the high church leader, the earl 
of Rochester, was dismissed from his post as lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
Although this encouraged the whigs, it increased the inveteracy of the 
tories. The best place to stop the bill, if possible, would be in the Commons, 
where it could be expected to originate again. In contrast to the previous 
year Godolphin was willing to work (though behind the scenes) for its 
rejection there.4 On g November, the very day parliament opened, the 
treasurer wrote to the Speaker: 


Burnet, v. 53—4. 

3 MS. diary of William Nicholson, bishop of Carlisle, in the Tullie House Library, 
Carlisle. I am grateful to the librarian, Tullie House Library, for permitting me 
to publish extracts from it. 

iLe Neve, Memoirs ... I711, p. 431. 

*Besides his activity in securing votes against the bill, he commissioned the 
pamphleteer and economist Charles Davenant to write against it. Davenant's 
work, Essays upon Peace at Home, and War Abroad, appeared at the end of November. 
Pittis, p. 36; N. Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), 
v. 359; letter of Abel Boyer, 22 Dec. 1703, House of Lords Library, B.R.A. deposit, 
no. 833 (House of Lords MSS., new ser., xi. 506); (J. Le Neve), The Lives and 
Characters of the Most Illustrious Persons British and Foreign who Died in the Year 


1712 (1714), pp. 335-6. 
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I have sent about severall of those you call orderly men. I have spoken to 
Mr. Lowndes! to ply his coffee house and to diffuse. I have spoken very thorowly 
to Mr. Howe,? myself; and to Mr. Bruer? this morning. All appear to bee very 
well convinced of the unseasonableness of this bill; but all seem to bee apprehen- 
sive, the matter is to farr engaged if once the bill comes into the house. And Mr. 
Bromley, by what I hear, is obstinate to the last degree.‘ 


True to his fears, William Bromley (M.P., Oxford University) introduced 
the bill into the Commons on 25 November. It was carried after the first 
reading that day, committed after the second reading on 30 November, and 
passed on 7 December after the third reading. The day after its passage 
in the Commons the treasurer advised Harley: 


The Whig Lords have been very industrious to gett proxy’s and tell votes. 
They assure themselves of a majority of 5 or 6; some of them bragg of more. 

Everybody sees, too late, wee were in the right that would have kept the bill 
at a distance. Like an unruly muskett it might serve to frighten those against 
whom it was presented, but not hurt any but those who give fire to it. 

I wish sometimes the Land Tax bill were sent up before it came amongest us, 
but I don’t see how that is possible, and sometimes I think quite otherwise, and 
wish you would enter upon the remainder of ways and means, and fix the funds 
in your house before Gentlemen are enraged by the obstruction their favorite 
bill will meet with in our house.® 


The Lords had expected the bill to be presented to them on 8 December, the 
day after it had been passed in the Commons, and a full House was waiting 
to receive it. But owing to some obstruction it did not reach their House 
until Tuesday, 14 December. It may have been held off by agreement with 
the whigs to allow them more time to build their majority against the bill 
in the Lords. (There were eighty-seven peers present in the Lords on 8 
December and roo on the r4th.) More likely, Harley used his powers as 
Speaker to hold the bill off until the money bill was passed, as Godolphin 
suggested, for the result of the delay was that both the bills were sent to 
the Lords on the same day. 

As Godolphin had remarked, the whig lords had been busy gathering 
votes and proxies to oppose the bill. Hoping to force a direct vote on the bill 
itself, rather than resort to the subterfuge they had used the previous session 
to defeat it, they carefully calculated their strength for such a division. 
The earl of Sunderland made these computations for his party. Fortunately 
for the historian they have survived among his papers in the muniments 
at Blenheim Palace." In the previous session, the whigs had won the key 

1William Lowndes, secretary to the treasury, M.P., Seaford. 

1John Howe, M.P., Glos., paymaster-general of the guards and garrisons, vice- 
admiral of Gloucester. i 

? John Brewer, M.P., New Romney, receiver general (treasurer) for prizes. 

*'l'uesday 9th of November at 6 [1703], P.M.V., fos. 209—10. 

8 Wednesday 8 December [1703], ibid., fos. 151—2. 

5See Oldmixon's account of the delay, p. 323. 

7See below where they are printed with explanatory comments. I am grateful 
to the duke of Marlborough for permitting me to consult the Blenheim archives, 
and allowing me to print material from them. 
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division on 16 January 1703 by only two votes. When Sunderland made 
his first computations some time after parliament was up he credited the 
whigs with a net gain of two, although listing a number of peers as doubtful 
on both sides. Sunderland made a second set of calculations as the date 
of the introduction of the bill in the Lords approached. In this list he 
showed more optimism than he had earlier. He gave the whigs a majority 
of five votes counting doubtfuls (71 to 66). With this margin the managers 
now felt strong enough to risk the division.! The bill was read for the 
first time in the Lords on 14 December. ‘After several hours debating, 
the question was putt, whither it should be read a 2d time, and carried in 
the negative by 12: yeas 59, (17 of them proxy '8,) noes 71 (12 of them 
proxyes); ... the prince nor his proxy present. '3 Sunderland underestimated 
the whig total by only two. His error in the tory column was greater. The 
decision of the queen's consort to absent himself may have encouraged the 
five peers that Sunderland had reckoned on to vote for the tories to absent 
themselves from the division. 

Marlborough and Godolphin were both present and voted for the bill, 
even signing a protest upon its rejection. They could not risk an open 
rupture with the tories by voting against the bill,’ but their refusal to canvass 
for it gave further encouragement to the opponents of this measure. ‘Their 
inaction also served to widen the breach growing between them and the 
tory leaders. The defeat of this bill was, in fact, a principal factor in the 
rupture that occurred in the following April, when the remaining tory 
chiefs left the ministry. At the end of March, the earl of Nottingham, in 
his capacity of secretary of state, had inserted an advertisement for a 


1*A majority of their Lordships, who had made an Estimate of their Strength 
before the Bill came to them, oppos'd it in such a vigorous Manner, that it was 
hardly allow'd a Second Reading'. Pittis, p. 33. 

1T Luttrell, v. 369. 

3Cf. Marlborough's letter to his wife in W. Coxe, Memotrs of John, Duke of 
Marlborough (1818—19), i. 220. 'I must be careful not to do tbe thing in the world 
which my Lord Rochester would most desire to have me do, which is to give my 
vote against this bill.' 

The difficulties of the duumvirs and the attitude of the tory leaders were nedtly 
set forth by Sir William Simpson in a letter to his friend John Methuen, the English 
ambassador to Portugal, on 7 Dec. 1703. 

“The ministers are generally believed to have been ag[ain]st the conformity bill 
att first. but since they are not able to hinder it from being carryed by so great a 
majority they must comply with the party they cannot govern after the great example 
of mahomets conduct towards the mountain . . . The party proceed with great 
precipitation in dispatching this bill that they may have the more time to resent it if 
the ministers doe not deserve better of them by contributing what they can towards 
the passing the bill in the house off Lords. where ev[e]ry one makes prognosticks 
of its fate if they are inclined. 

They say my L[or]d Tr[easurelr told S[1i]r Ed[ward] S[eymou]r it was an ill 
time to presse this bill and if 1t did pass the commons it would not pass in the Lords 
house upon w[hi]ch he replyed my L[or]d doe but change Staves with me for a 
fortnight and I will undertake it shall passe both houses.’ (University of Kansas, 
Kenneth Spencer Research Library, MS. C 163, X.) 
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printed edition of the bill in the official Gazette without notifying the 
treasurer befor:hand, much to Godolphin's annoyance.! Shortly after 
Marlborough's departure for the continent in April, Nottingham delivered 
an ultimatum to the queen and the treasurer. Either they must entrust 
themselves entirely to the tories and adopt their policies or they must suffer 
the consequences. The secretary was convinced that Marlborough and 
Godolphin pianned to ‘putt all the business [of the government] into the 
hands of the Wiggs’? and feared for the safety of the Church. ‘His aim 
seemed to bee to gett the Duke of Somersett and the Archbishop [of 
Canterbury] out at the Cabinet Councill. .. . He was very positive that the 
Queen could not govern but by one party or the other.'? Contrary to his 
expectations the queen accepted Nottingham's offer of resignation and took 
the opportunity to rid herself of two other high church leaders, the earl 
of Jersey and Sir Edward Seymour. To fill the place vacated by Nottingham, 
Godolphin persuaded the Speaker, Robert Harley, his closest collaborator 
and confidant, to take the seals of office. An astute politician, Harley had 
an unrivalled knowledge of the Commons and its management. His value 
to the government was never more apparent than in the following session, 
when the tories made a final effort to pass the occasional conformity bill 
and break the ministry. 

When parliament sat again in October the situation for the government 
was precarious. Both parties were bent on forcing it out or bringing it to 
terms. The tories were alienated by the dismissal of their leaders from 
office. The whigs were unhappy because they had not been invited to fill 
the vacancies created. Only Marlborough's great prestige, buttressed by 
the celebrated victory at Blenheim, the political skill of Godolphin and 
Harley, and the firm support of the queen, stood between the duumvirs 
and disaster. The session began calmly enough with Harley’s re-election 
as Speaker without opposition.* ‘The normal legislative pattern commenced. 
But everyone recognized that a dénouement must come soon. 

The tories had threatened a tack of the occasional bill to the land tax 
ever since its defeat in the Lords the previous February.5 On Wednesday, 


1 Godolphin to the duchess of Marlborough, Munday 12 at night [27 March 
1704], Blenheim MSS., E-20. ‘I had seen the bill of Conformity in print before, 
but I did not know it was notified in the Gazette; nor doe I think that should have 
been without acquainting the Queen.' Coxe (i. 218) wrongly ascribes this letter 
and therefore this event to the beginning of the session rather than the end. The 
notice appeared in the London Gazette of 23 to 27 March 1704, no. 4004. 

2 Marlborough to Godolphin, 8 Apr. 1704, in Coxe, i. 229. 

*Godolphin to the duchess, Tuesday night at 11 [18 Apr. 1704], Blenheim 
MSS., E-20. Coxe misquoted this letter (i. 229) and thus has misled subsequent 
students of the period as to Nottingham’s demands. 

*'The tories had considered putting up William Bromley in opposition to Harley, 
but had given up the idea for lack of sufficient support. Letters Illustrative of the 
Reign of William IIT, ed. G. P. R. James (1841), iii. 269-71; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
rath Rept., app. iii, Cowper MSS., iii. 50. 

* The Lords did not have the power to alter a money bill, only to reject it. ‘Through 
this expedient the tories hoped to force the bill through the upper house without 
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8 November, Godolphin reported to Harley: ‘I was told yesterday that 
there had been a meeting Monday night at the Fountain Tavern, of 150 
members where it was resolved that the money bill should lie upon the 
Table till the bill of Occasional Conformity be passed’. Harley must 
have sent a reassuring note, for Godolphin wrote again the same evening: 


amendment, because the passage of the land tax was essential to support govern- 
ment expenditures. Certain contemporary writers suggest that the tack was at- 
tempted at the i instigation of Harley, who hoped thereby to ‘decoy them [the tories] 
into a snare’. However, this charge lacks substantiation from any ministerial 
source. Pittis, p. 57; [David Jones], The Works and Lafe of Charles, Late Earl of 
Halifax (1715), p. 110; [A. Boyer], History of the Reign of Queen Anne, Digested 
into Annals (1703-13), iii, 156; Letters of Daniel Defoe, ed. G. H. Healey (Oxford, 
1955), p. 69. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., i. 64. This meeting had been set up at the end 
of the previous session. dst. MSS. Comm., roth Rept., app. iv, p. 338. Godolphin's 
information is corroborated by Mrs. Burnet in a letter to the duchess of Marlborough 
with some intriguing new details. ‘I was told the Torys had a meeting of 61. Sir 
G[eorge]l R[ooke] was one. The debate was about the Occationall Bill. Mr Bromly 
sayed he had brought it in twice so he desiered some other might do it now. They 
asked him if they might wish him joy of the Green Cloth and put him in mind that 
he had sayed if he lived to three score he would never come up to Parlement without 
that Bill in his pocket. The meeting broke up without coming to any resolution, that 
is, if my information be good. I hear Sir E[dward] Seymor is this night come to 
town. If so it will sone apper if they most incline to peace or contention.’ 10 Nov., 
Blenheim MSS., E-30. The ambivalence of Bromley and some of the tories is also 
attested to by Simpson. ‘They say Mr Bromly has accepted a place att the green 
cloth in the room of Tony Roe who is dead ... Wee are in expectation of the conform- 
ity bill being brought in and the party threaten to tack it to the mony bill. It is not 
believed they will be strong enough to carry the tacking in the house of commons, 
but it is thought the bill will passe that house. Sr Ed[ ward] Seymor is not yet come 
to town w[hi]ch is the reason that nothing of moment is resolved on as yet.’ 7 
Nov., Kenneth Spencer Research Library, MS. C 163, XLII. Even the tory 
leaders in the Lords believed that pressing the bill at this time was imprudent, 
according to Simpson. ‘My Lfor]d Rfocheste]r and [Lord] Not[tingha]m tryed 
theyr credit with the university of Oxford to perswade them that in prudence the 
conformity bill shoud not be brought in this session, but they would not be pers- 
waded, so it will be brought in.' 17 Oct., ibid., XLV. 

It is obvious that the party was not nearly so unanimous in its support for the're- 
introduction of the bill and the tack as historians have hitherto presumed. All the 
evidence points to Seymour and those who took his part as that segment of the party 
which forced the tories to adopt their uncompromising stand. The attempt to wean 
Bromley away from the diehards of his party is also noteworthy. ‘The first vacancy 
at the green cloth had been promised to Sir John Bland, but Marlborough also 
wanted to provide for his brother-in-law Godfrey at the same board. He had planned 
to give Godfrey the place of the ailing Scarborough who awkwardly refused to die. 
Bland, therefore, was compensated with the place of Francis Robartes, acommissioner 
of the revenue in Ireland, Robartes in turn receiving the tellership of the exchequer 
made vacant by the death of Sir Christopher Musgrave. But though Rowe died in 
August and Bland received his place in September, the clerkship at the green cloth 
was not given to Godfrey until the end of November, after the introduction of the 
bill in the Commons, which lends credence to the rumours that it was first offered 
to Bromley in order to weaken the opposition. See Marlborough to Godolphin, 
4 June, 6 July, 25 Aug., 29 Sept. 1704, Blenheim MSS., A1-14. 
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‘I am glad you are so sanguine as to think the madness loses ground. I 
must own to you it frights me the more to see they [the tories] can have a 
strength in a matter which is not really supportable by one argument'.! 
The tory commoners awaited only the arrival of their leader, Seymour, to 
spur them into action.? Seymour was suffering from diabetes and other 
ailments; only his tough, unyielding spirit allowed him to attend at all. 
Godolphin was aware of the breathing spell allowed him, for he wrote to 
Harley on Sunday, 12 November: 'Sir E[dward] S[eymou]r being at 
last come to town, I hear Tuesday next is designed for the day of battel '.? 
Fortunately for posterity, Harley was confined to his house by illness for 
the next two weeks, except for his appearances in the House. Godolphin 
also fell ill, so they were obliged to make their plans for the defeat of the 
tack by letter. Through their missives the strategy they developed is 
revealed. 

On 15 November, the day Seymour made his first appearance in the 
Commons, leave was asked to bring in the bill. Even then he could not 
stay until the question was put. 


Leve was asked to bring it in by Mr Bromly and seconded by Sir Humphrey 
Mackworth. It was debated long and as you say all the strenth of argument ran 
against it ten to one. Speakers for it were, Bromly, Sir Humphrey Mackworth, 
Hungerford, Ceaser, &c; against it Lord Hartenton, Boyle, Smith, Stanhope, 
Holles, Dormer &c. The Devesion was 152 for it, amongest whom was How, 
and St Johns [secretary at war], if there was no mistake; against 126 Noes, amongst 
these was the secretary and controler [Thomas Mansell], the last the only persone 
of note that my informer observed to be a new vote. ... I cannot [repeat] the 
arguements, but I hear, Boyle, and Stanhope with others spoak to admiration: 
and Bromly better then he used to do.* 


The bill was carried by only twenty-six votes as against forty-three votes 
the previous session. 'l'he forces for moderation were gaining, but the 
treasurer was still annoyed. 


I find plainly it was in the power of the Queen's servants to have kept out the 
Occasional bill. She has not much reason to thank them for it, not that I apprehend 
they can carry a tack or put a stop to the money, but when the bill is thrown out 
in the House of Lords, they will make use of that handle to throw dirt and stones 
at whom they have a mind to bespatter. This is what I chiefly expect from the 
event of this bill, and which might have been prevented if these gentlemen had 
thought fit.’ 


Wednesday night at 11, Hist. MSS. Comm., r5th Rept., app. iv, Portland 
MSS., iv. 363. The editor has dated this letter incorrectly as Nov. 1706. 

1' Tt is said Sir Edward Seymour is not like to be here the first day, and without 
him no angry point will be much maintained.’ Letters illustrative of the reign of 
William ITI, ii. 271. 

* Sunday at 4 12 November, British Museum, Loan 29/64/4. I must acknowledge 
my thanks to the duke of Portland for permission to quote from the Harley papers 
which he has placed on deposit in the British Museum. 

‘Mrs. Burnet to the duchess of Marlborough, c. 14 Nov., Blenheim MSS., 
E-30. 

s Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., i. 64-5. 

12 
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Godolphin’s main concern was the effect of this and other party disputes 
upon the course of legislation to finance the government and the war for 
the coming year. On 17 November he remarked to Harley: 


The Comittee of Supply being now closed I hope the Land Tax will bee voted 
Monday, and hastned as much as is possible. I mean, that no time should bee 
spent upon any other part of the supply when the formes will allow the house to 
proceed upon that bill [the land tax], the speedy passing of which is of the last 
consequence both as to the quick raising of our next year’s preparations and 
keeping down the Interest of money.? 


On 18 November the Commons spent the day in a fruitless debate, which 
was little more than a party dispute. That the debate ended in a victory 
for the whigs was a source of comfort to the court, however. Mrs. Burnet 
described the contest to the duchess of Marlborough the next day. 


I find wee [had] on yesterdays Victory a very good sign of the wekness or 
Disunion of the high [church] party; for the mater of the debate had the advantage 
of being a pretended previlidg of the House of Commons, which is a dear thing, 
and against Lord Halifax, a man who has there very many who hate him hartely, 
and yet the Majority was very considerable. Some high words past between 
Sir Edward Seymour and the solecitor [general, Sir Simon Harcourt]. Most of 
the Court went right and very harty; some rong, but that Mr Mansill should be 
in the last number I much wonder at. Sure it was some personal thing for the 
right was very visable.?* 


Harley had gone to the House that day only with effort, coming from a 
sick bed. On 19 November he was confined by the doctor to his home. 
The treasurer sent him a note commenting on the virulence of the tories 
against the whigs and their chiefs. 


I wish both Mr. Sollicitor and Mr. St. Johns had been sensible a little sooner, 
that they must not expect any quarter from their old friends unless they goe along 
with them in everything, but I hope yesterday's battel secured us from the small 
shott of the party.? 


Still another issue threatened to be raised at this time, the controversy 
between the two houses of parliament over the jurisdiction of the Lords in 
matters affecting elections to the Commons, the famous case of Ashby v. 
White. On 21 November Godolphin advised the Speaker: 


! Fryday at 3 [17 Nov. 1704], P.M.V., fos. 191-2. 

3 Mrs. Burnet to the duchess, Sunday night [x9 Nov. 1704], Blenheim MSS., 
E-30. Cf. her letter of 18 Nov., ibid. 

3 Sunday 19 [Nov.] at 2, P.M.V., fos. 199-200. Harcourt was indeed unnerved 
by the enmity displayed by the tories towards him. 'Universal madness reigns. 
The more inquiry I make concerning the Occasional Bill, the more I am confirmed 
in my opinion, that if much more care than has been, be not taken, the Bill will be 
consolidated [1.e., tacked]. I find the utmost endevours have been used on one side, 
and little or none on the other. . . . ‘Tis not in my power to contribute much to your 
Service. The interest I had with my old friends I have entirely lost by endeavoring 
to serve them.’ Harcourt to Harley, Saturday night [18 Nov. ?], Brit. Mus., Loan 


29/138/7/2. 
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I am very much concerned for the matter you gave mee an Account of in your 
letter, and when you are apprehensive, I am sure there is but too much cause for 
it. I find Mr. Boylet also much alarmed, and have agreed with him to meet 
tomorrow in the Evening about 7 at Mr. Secretary Hedges', with those Gentlemen 
of the House of Commons, to consider if anything can be proposed to deferr it in 
that house, and at the same time to think what course can bee taken to stop it in 
the other, but of that one must not speak to them, and therfore, I should wish you 
would speak to Mr. Secretary Hedges to appoint the meeting at 8 and lett me come 
at 7 either to your office, or your house which you like best. 


For reasons unexplained Harley suggested a postponement of the govern- 
ment managers’ meeting until later in the week. Godolphin accepted the 
new date but added a caveat to the Speaker. 


I think the meeting will bee best on Fryday morning for the reasons you give 
and I will bee ready hard by to attend you upon call. In the meantime I beg 
you to watch if any[thing] that passes in the House of Commons tomorrow 
should require a meeting of those Gentlemen and cause it to bee appointed, for 
unless those meetings bee kept up constantly and those who are called come 
willingly to them, and with a desire to agree, I can not think 'tis possible to suc- 
ceed.? 


On Friday, 24 November, the Commons agreed to postpone the debate 
on Ashby v. White for a week. The bill to prevent occasional conformity 
was read the first time that day and the House agreed by 192 to 138 to set a 
second reading. 

The ministry was also under fire in the Lords. On 23 November, the 
same day that the bill was introduced in the Commons, Lord Haversham, 
a disgruntled whig peer, delivered his “annual bomb’, a speech criticizing 
the government. This opened a far-ranging series of debates covering the 
whole scope of administration activities. Godolphin’s discomfiture at the 
attacks his ministry was undergoing was increased by physical suffering, 
for he had ‘gotten so great a cold, that I can hardly hold up my head, or 
doe anything but cough, and grone'.* For the next week, however, all 
attention was devoted to the tack and the measures taken to defeat it. Even 
thé major debates in the Lords took second place in the attention of the 
ministers and the interest of the public. Atthe meeting on Friday the govern- 
ment managers apparently laid out a programme to collect the necessary 
votes to defeat the tack, although some of the leaders were not very optimis- 
tic. Though suffering from his cold, Godolphin took an important share in 
the canvass by putting pressure on the place-holders susceptible to his 
influence. He wrote to Harley on Saturday, 25 November: 


I take the occasion of your servants coming to enquire after mee to thank you 
for yours of last night, and I have sent to the Queen that she may pleas to speak 


lHenry Boyle, M.P., Cambridge University, chancellor of the exchequer. 
2’Tuesday 10 at night 21 [Nov.], P.M.V., fos. 126-7. 

> Wednesday night at 10 [22 Nov. ?], Brit. Mus., Loan 29/64/5. 

t Sunday 19 [Nov.] at 2, P.M.V., fos. 199—200. 
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to the Prince to make his servants attend. I have likewise spoken to Mr. Churchill! 
to speak to him. He answers for Mr. Nicholas,? but not G[eorge] Clark? nor 
Tom: Conyers.* The last you are to answer for. He has promised mee also to 
speak to Hibson,® to St. Lo'* and to William Gifford." I have also spoken to 
Mr. Lowndes to speak to Mr. Anslis? and Mr. Manley,® and to Mr. Bruer,!° 
Mr. Whitfield?! and Mr. Knatchbull,!?and to all the Commissioners of the prizes. 1? 
Mr. Secretary Hedges may speak, if he pleases, to the 2 Bruce's!* from mee, but 
I can't easily think either of them will fail us. I can at present think of nothing 
more, but that Mr. Secretary Hedges and you would please to summon for tomor- 
row night after the Cabinet Councill the Gentlemen of the House of Commons 
who usually meet at his house, and Mr. Churchill particularly should bee there, 
where they may concert who should more be spoken to and by whom, and what 
is there resolved may bee putt in practice the next day.!5 


Godolphin relayed his request to the queen through the duchess of Marl- 
borough. The duchess, an ardent whig and inveterate meddler in politics, 
could not resist the opportunity to upbraid Anne for her partiality to the 
tories. 


I rather choose to enter into things that I have been so unlucky in, than to give 
him the Trouble, who is not well, to write another Letter. And at the same time 
I can't resist saying that I think it a most wonderful extravagant thing that it 


1 George Churchill, M.P., St. Albans, admiral of the blue, member of the prince's 
council, gentleman of the bedchamber and chief adviser to Prince George; brother 
of the duke of Marlborough. 

* Edward Nicholas, M.P., Shaftesbury, commissioner for managing the revenues 
of the prince, paymaster of the queen's private pensions and charities. 

3 George Clarke, M.P., Winchelsea, secretary to Prince George. 

*'l'homas Conyers, M.P., Durham, equerry to the prince. 

5Sir Thomas Hopson(n), M.P., Newtown, vice-admiral of the red in 1703, 
commissioner of the navy, governor of Greenwich hospital. 

* George St. Lo(e), M.P., Melcombe Regis, commissioner of the navy at Chatham. 

William Gifford, M.P., Portsmouth, commissioner of the navy. 

®John Anstis, M.P., St. Germans. Anstis had been a commissioner of the prizes 
but was removed on 15 Aug. 1704. He appears to have had several minor places. 
On 27 May 1703 he was appointed general deputy to the two auditors of the imprests. 
On 17 Jan. 1704 he was granted a royal manor in Cornwall. He also acted as receiver- 
general of moneys arising by the sale of tin (a Crown monopoly). He voted for the 
tack in spite of the solicitations of the treasurer. 

* John Manley, M.P., Bossiney, sub-commissioner of the prizes at Plymouth. 

1? Tohn Brewer, M.P., New Romney, receiver-general (treasurer) for prizes. 

Walter Whitfield, M.P., New Romney, paymaster of marines. 

"Edward Knatchbull, M.P., Rochester, commissary general of the musters for 
the marines and sub-commissioner of the prizes at Dover. 

Emanuel Scroop Howe, M.P., Morpeth; Edward Brereton, M.P., Denbigh; 
George Morley, M.P., Hindon; Robert Yard, M.P., Bristol; Anthony Duncombe, 
M.P., Heydon; and Alexander Pendarves, M.P., Penryn. Anthony Burnaby, the 
secretary of the prizes, was also an M.P., for Stockbridge. 

“James Bruce, M.P., Great Bedwyn, and Robert Bruce, M.P., Marlborough, 
both brothers of Thomas, 2nd earl of Ailesbury, an exiled Jacobite peer. Neither 
were place-holders at the time and both voted against the tack. The two Bruces 
represented boroughs in Wiltshire where Hedges’ country seat was located. 

1% Saturday at noon [25 Nov.], P.M.V., fos. 196~7. 
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should be necessary to take Pains with your own Servants and the Prince’s to 
save Europe and the Crown upon your head. 


The queen, ignoring the duchess’s remonstrances, promised her full 
support. 


I am very sorry my Lord Treasurer’s cold is so bad, and I will be sure to speak 
to the Prince to command all his servants to do their duty; if they should not obey 
him, I am sure they do not deserve to be any longer so; and I shall use my en- 
deavours that they may not.* 


The next day the treasurer continued his efforts, though by proxy, for 
his cold had incapacitated him. His first letter was to Harley. 


I am very sorry to find you have stil need of medicines, and that so unreasonable 
a thing as this tack should need so much sollicitation and industry to prevent it. 
However, I shall omitt nothing in my power. I have sent abundance of letters 
and messages about. If I had been able to stirr I designed this evening to have 
spoke to my Lord Keeper, but now I must gett Mr. Secretary to doe it, my head 
is soe full of a cold, that I can scarce see. 


The duchess of Marlborough apparently doubted the success of the 
ministry's efforts, for Godolphin took time out to reassure her of his 
progress towards defeating the threatened tack. 


I beleive you may bee very sure of Mr. Chetwynd* for the reasons you have 
given. He is very desirous of a place, and his friends too knowing to mistake the 
road to it. Neither are Wee so unactive as you think, for as much Care and pains 
has been taken as can bee taken, and I don’t doubt but it will have a good Effect, 
and that Wee shall have a good majority, tho perhaps not all who are in the 
Queen’s Service and the prince’s; but in that Case, there must bee no present 
resentment showne nor soe much as threatened, tho I assure you when the session 
is over, I shall never think any man fitt to continue in his employment, who gives 
his Vote for this tack. The matter being of so great Consequence, it is good to 
bee sure, or else there are some that I could bee very well content might give that 
handle against them. I am told Mr. Guy? will bee in town today, and also Mr. 


1Saturday [25 Nov.], Spencer MSS., Althorp. I am grateful to Lord Spencer for 
allowing me to reproduce lettera in his archives. 

*Spencer MSS., Althorp. The letter bears no heading but the date is evident 
from the duchess's letter and Godolphin’s of the same date. It is printed in Letters 
of Queen Anne, ed. Beatrice C. Brown (1935), p. 255 but without the correct date 
being assigned. 

* Sunday past 2 [26 Nov.], P.M.V., fo. 138. 

“Walter Chetwynd, M.P., Stafford. His wife was the daughter of Viscount 
Fitzharding, a teller of the exchequer and a cousin of Godolphin's. Chetwynd 
followed the dictates of the court and was rewarded with the place of master of the 
queen's buck hounds in Oct. 1705. 

5Henry Guy, M.P., Heydon. A former secretary to the treasury and a political 
agent for Robert Harley. 
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Pulteney,! but if not might not they yett bee sent to? I hear Sir Thomas Hales? 
will bee right. 

Our people had a great meeting last night at Mr. Secretary Hedge’s and are all 
very firm and confident.? 


Godolphin, though still sanguine, was not quite so optimistic when he 
wrote to Harley on the same subject an hour later.* 


Mr. Secretary Hedges has given mee an Account of the meeting last night, which 
looks very promising, and Mr. Lowndes tells mee he has done miracles, and will 
by noe means doubt the success; but while I see such an inveteracy as appears 
upon this occasion, I cannot bee without my apprehensions that it looks farther 
than wee are at present aware of, and these people would not bee so mad either 
to run all into confusion, or to run their own heads against a wall in this matter, 
but that, in case the latter happens, as I hope it will, they flatter themselves, that 
at least, they shall lay the foundation of a considerable opposition during the whole 
course of the Queen's reign, which they will still endeavour to cultivate and 
improve as time and opportunity gives them any encouragement. 

This I believe is a measure settled among the heads of them in our house [the 
Lords], or else so many of the herd would not run blindfold into it at this time, 
which the successes of this year could naturally make men think pretty dis- 
couraging, but that seems to have had a turn quite contrary to what was expected, 
and the word seems to have been given out among them, that they must struggle 
now, or else it will bee too late, and that another year’s prosperity will crush them 
forever; which in truth I take to bee the case, and hope it will prove soe, but 
nothing can bee done, I find, without so much labour and pain as makes one very 
often of opinion that the play is scarce worth the Candles. . . . 

Mr. Lowndes promises to gett Manley. You must answer for Thomas Conyers 
and George Granvile.5 


Godolphin communicated with Harley still once more on Monday to 
remind him that he was available for any last minute discussion on measures 
to defeat the tack. 


I am glad to hear you have gone through the report of the bill today. Pray lett 
mee have the satisfaction of hearing how your cold is, and if you think of coming to 
Mr. Secretary Hedges's tonight. In case you do, I will stay at home to expect a 
summons, though otherways I don't see much occasion of my being there. 


1John Pulteney, M.P., Hastings. Pulteney had lost his place in the ordnance the 
previous year due to some indiscreet remarks about a peer. In 1707 he was restored 
to office as a commissioner of trade. Henry Guy had been a close friend of Pulteney’s 
father, Sir William. Guy looked after the family’s interests following the elder 
Pulteney’s death. The principal recipient of his largesse was William, John’s 
nephew, later to become famous as the antagonist of Sir Robert Walpole. Guy 
settled his estate on him. Daniel, John’s son, was appointed envoy to Denmark 
in 1706. Another son (?), Thomas, was a page of honour to Queen Anne. 

*Sir Thomas Hales, 2nd Bt., M.P., Kent. Though a teller for the bill in 1703 and 
1704 he voted against the tack. 

*Munday near one [27 Nov.], Blenheim MSS., E-20. 

* Monday at 2 [27 Nov.], Brit. Mus., Loan 29/64/12. 

*George Granville, M.P., Fowey. A follower of Harley's, he was governor of 
Pendennis Castle and his brother, Sir Beville, was governor of Barbadoes. 

* Monday at 6 [27 Nov.], Brit. Mus., Loan 29/64/12. 
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'The efforts of the ministry were crowned with success. In the words of 
Bishop Nicholson: 


The Commons sat this Evening till Eight o'clock, from one, warmly debateing 

whether the Occasional Bill should be committed to the same Committe with 
the Land Tax—which Question, being at last put, was carry'd in the Negative. 
Yeas, 134. Noes, 251. This Defeat sat very uneasy upon many of our High- 
flyers; who were ventureing the Parliament and Nation's falling into any sort 
of Confusion, rather than not carry their point. When the Coaches began to 
move, I sent out my servant to enquire how matters went: And he presently 
return'd with a lamentable story that The Church has lost it. This, he said, he 
had from several Clergymen; as well as others. With Submission, I am of a 
contrary Opinion. 
Harley rushed the news of their success to Godolphin as soon as the tellers 
reported the count. Godolphin returned in kind. ‘I heartily return your con- 
gratulations and hope this day, if rightly managed may prove the best 
for the Queen's service that Wee have seen a long time.'* The bill, standing 
alone, subsequently passed in the Commons but was defeated in the Lords 
on a motion for a second reading, 51 to 33. The trials of the ministry during 
this session were hardly over, but this show of strength in the most crucial 
issue demonstrated its capacity to survive. That the vote on the tack was 
regarded as a test of strength by the tories, was apparent to al] observers. 
Mrs. Burnet commented to the duchess on its significance. 


I am told by a half Torry their zeal is turned to rage, and they resolve to leve 
nothing undon to bring back their party to a Majority. . .. In one of their meetings 
they resolved if they carryed the tack, to have gon on to vote out the speaker, 
and chuse Mr. Bromly and then to atack Lord Treasurer, and then address the 
Queen to restore Lord R[ochester] to the chefe ministrie, to gett the solicetor 
turned out and Mr. Polly put in his place; and I suppose to have everything don 
by their direction.? ! 

The day after the tack was defeated, the treasurer remarked to Harley: 
‘I was in hopes the victory upon the division last night, would have secured 
the future quiett of this sessions, and I think, if carefully managed, with the 
assistance of the Duke of Marlborough's coming over, it may doe soe 
still’.* Two days later he added, ‘Some measure should bee speedily 
concerted to continue our present majority to the end of this parliament 
which might also lay a foundation of having one of tbe same kind in the 
next'. As Godolphin had suggested to the duchess, no immediate reprisal 
was made against those place-holders who had voted for the tack, but the 
treasurer could hardly afford to allow this challenge to go unnoticed. On 
the day after the defeat of the tack he wrote to Harley: “You can’t bee 


1A portion of this extract is printed in F. G. James, North Country Bishop (New 
Haven, 1956), p. 178. 

* Tuesday night near 9 [28 Nov.], Brit. Mus., Loan 29/64/2. 

* Mrs. Burnet to the duchess, [Dec. 1704], Blenheim MSS., E-30. 

* Wednesday night at 10 [29 Nov.], P.M.V., fo. 136. 

t Y ryday night at 8 [x Dec.], P.M.V., fos. 132-3. 
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possibly more in the right than to encourage those who were against the 
tack. I hope you will bid everybody doe it. I shall not fail of it myself, but 
I am sorry the humour continues in the others'.* On 1 December he gave 
evidence of his real intentions. “It will bee fitt to consider when I see you 
next, what men shall bee pitched upon to bee made examples’.2 Once 
parliament was up in March, Godolphin proceeded to remove some of the 
tackers from their offices, although he could not afford to dismiss them 
all. But the treasurer did serve notice to those in place that loyalty to the 
court was expected from them in parliament. 

In the following May, new elections were held for parliament. A list 
of the tackers was printed and widely circulated, the government and the 
whigs combining in an effort to defeat them. Much to Godolphin's chagrin, 
he had little success in purging the offending members. Ninety out of the 
I34 tackers were returned again, although four of these were subsequently 
unseated during the hearings on controverted elections.* 

The importance of the ministry's victory in defeating the tack in the 
Commons went far beyond its immediate effect upon domestic politics. 
Besides demonstrating the staying power of the ministry, it was of major 
importance for the great coalition against Louis XIV. Marlborough 
summed up its significance in a letter to his wife. 


Isee the pains that has been taken to carry the tack. If they had succeeded it is 
what must have disturbed everything, for not onely in England but here [Holland] 
also they would have been so out of heart, that they would have advanced no 
monys, 80 that all our preparations must have stod stile. I hope 17 [Nottingham] 
and 18 [Rochester] did not know these fatal consequences when thay were so 
earnest for itt for it is most certaine no greater services could be done for France.® 


But for the student of English parliamentary history the vicissitudes of 
this bill are of prime interest because of the way in which they illumine 
his knowledge of parliamentary management in the early stages of party 


development. 
Henry L. SNYDER 


1Wednesday at 8 [29 Nov.], P.M.V., fo. 140. 

* [1 Dec.], P.M.V., fos. 132-3. 

3AÀmong those tackers who lost their places were John Manley (removed 25 
Apr. 1705); Alexander Pendarves (July 1705); Peter Shackerly, governor of Chester 
(20 March 1705); Charles Seymour, gentleman of the bedchamber to the prince 
(6 Aug. 1706); Charles Bertie, treasurer of the ordnance (3 May 1705); the earl of 
Dysert, lord lieutenant of Suffolk (Apr. 1705); and Charles Fox, paymaster of the 
forces abroad (Apr. 1705). 

*Sir Willoughby Hickman, Bt. and William Levinz, for East Retford; Thomas 
Gery and Sir Christopher Hales, Bt., for Coventry. 

58/19 Dec., Blenheim MSS., E-2. Cf. Daniel Williams to Harley, 29 Nov., Hist. 
MSS. Comm., r5th Rept., app. iv, Portland MSS., iv. 152, and Burnet, v. 180. 
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APPENDIX 


Sunderland's first list is in Blenheim MSS., D2-1o. Drawn up c. November 
1703 (before the death of the bishop of Bath and Wells on 26 November) it 
reproduces a division of 16 January 1703 with additional comments. The Lords 
divided five times that day on amendments to the bill. This list corresponds 
with the figures recorded for the first and second divisions in the Lords Journal: 
contents, 65; not contents, 63. The third division passed in the negative, 64 to 
64, and the fourth and fifth amendments were retained, 55 to 49. Sunderland's 
list must refer to the vote on the penalties clause (the money clause), because it 
includes the bishop of Oxford for the amendment, and Nicholson noted his 
switch on that division. It is impossible, however, to reconcile the accounts of 
Nicholson, Burnet and the Journal completely. Nicholson states that the vote 
on the corporation clause, which was equal, came before that on the penalties 
clause. The Fournal shows it coming afterwards. From the manner in which 
the proxies were recorded in the MS. worksheets by the clerks, by individual 
tallies after each division, one assumes that the divisions were recorded in the 
order in which they were taken in the House. The total of five set down in the 
Journal must be correct, although Nicholson mentions only two divisions and 
Burnet three. One is also intrigued by the latter's comment that a different person 
cast the deciding vote on each division, for Nicholson only mentions the switch 
of the bishop of Oxford.! 

Four peers are listed in the Lords Journal as being present that day but are not 
found on the division list.* Apparently they chose to leave the House rather 
than declare themselves. ‘The Fournal is not completely accurate, however. 
According to the manuscript minutes there were 10 proxies for the amendments 
and 14 against them on the division recorded in this Iist.5 A check of Sunderland’s 


IMS. Minutes and MS. Journals of the Lords, House of Lords Library; Lords 
Journals, xvii. 244; Luttrell, v. 258; House of Lords MSS., new ser., v. 158-9; 
Burnet's and Nicholson’s accounts, above, pp. 173-4. 

A clue to the trimmers who switched or abstained, thus making the defeat of the 
bill possible, may be derived from another list, drawn up by the earl of Nottingham. 
Nottingham was a manager for the bill in the Lords. His estimate of the strength 
of the supporters and opponents of the measure is preserved among the Finch- 
Hatton Papers in the Northamptonshire Record Office. (No. 2900. I am grateful 
to the Record Office for permission to consult and cite this document.) Nottingham 
reckoned on 68 peers for the bill (that is, against the amendments) and 58 against it. 
It is a tribute to the efforts of the whigs that they succeeded so well in obtaining the 
necessary votes to carry the crucial divisions against the tories. A comparison of 
Nottingham's calculations with the actual division list suggests which peers were 
won over by the whigs to accomplish this victory. 'l'hree lords that Nottingham had 
expected to vote with the whigs were absent (St. Albans, Derby and Leicester) but 
they were compensated for by 3 peers who deserted the tory ranks to vote whig, 
contrary to Nottingham's expectations (Lucas, Ferrers, and the bishop of Bath 
and Wells). In addition to those he had listed under the headings ‘pro’ and ‘con’, 
Nottingham listed an additional 8 peers as uncertain or ‘qre’. Of these one 
was absent (Grantham) and all the rest voted with the whigs (Southampton, 
Scarborough, Suffolk, Lovelace, Eure, and the bishops of Bangor and Here- 
ford). 

The earls of Bridgewater, Leicester, Derby and Feversham. 

3 House of Lords MSS., new ser., v. 158-9. 
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division list against the Journal reveals the names of 14 persons for the amend- 
ments! and 14 persons against them? who were not present but whose vote was 
recorded. The discrepancy in the former figure is explained in part by reference 
to the manuscript minutes, for Viscount Saye and Sele and the bishop of Bath 
and Wells are both listed there as being present. (Nicholson explains in his diary 
under this date that the bishop came in late when he found that he could not 
change the holder of his proxy.) This still leaves 2 to account for. Of the re- 
maining 12 who would appear to have voted by proxy only 4 attended both before 
and after this date in the month of January. Of these 4 (Berkeley, Lovelace, 
Vaughan, and the bishop of Lincoln), Lovelace and Vaughan were the most 
regular attenders, appearing eleven and eight times respectively in January. It is 
not unreasonable to assume then that they were present and voted for the amend- 
ments though the clerk did not record their attendance. 


ko x x X X x 
Blenheim MSS., D2—10 
G [ood] B[ad] 
Duke of Devonshire The Prince 
D. of Somersett Ld. God[olphin] Treasurer 
Q. D. of Southampton Ld. Pemb[roke] President [of the 

D. of Bolton Council] 
D. of Newcastle D. of Normanby Priv[y] Seal 
Ld. Carlisle E[arl] M [arshall] D. of Richmond 

Ld. Oxford D. of Ormond 
Ld. Huntington D. of Northumb[erland] 
Ld. Suffolk D. of Schonberg 
Ld. Dorsett D. of Leeds 
Ld. Manchester D. of Bedford 
Ld. Rivers D. of Marlborough 
Ld. Peterborough Ld. Lindsey Gr[eat] Ch[amberlain] 
Ld. Stamford Ld. Jersey Ch[amberlain] 
Ld. Kingston Q. Ld. Kent 
Ld. Sunderland Ld. Northampton 
Ld. Essex Ld. Denbigh 
Ld. Burlington Ld. Carnarvon 
Ld. Shaftesbury Ld. 'Thanett 
Ld. Radnor Ld. Scarsdale 
Ld. Berkeley Ld. Sandwich 
Ld. Portland Ld. Anglesey 
Ld. Mountague Ld. Sussex 
Ld. Torrington Ld. Nottingham 
Ld. Scarborough Ld. Rochester 
Ld. Bradford Ld. Abingdon 


1Suffolk, Dorset, Burlington, Shaftesbury, Berkeley, Coventry, Saye and 
Sele, Ferrers, Fitzwalter, Eure, Lovelace, Vaughan, and the bishops of Bath and 
Wells and Lincoln. 

3 Godolphin, Thanet, Willoughby of Brooke, Maynard, Leigh, Jermyn, Craven, 
Stawell, Guildford, Lempster, Weston, the archbishop of York, and the bishops 
of Winchester and Llandaff. 
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G [ood] 
Ld. Romney 
Ld. Coventury 
Ld. Orford 
V. Say & Seale 
V. Townsend 
Ld. Abergavenny 
Ld. Ferrers 
Ld. Fitzwalter 
Ld. Eure 
Ld. Wharton 
Ld. Gray of Wark 
Ld. Lovelace 
Ld. Mohun 
Ld. Vaughan 
Ld. Colpeper 
Q. Ld. Lucas 
Ld. Rockingham 
Ld. Berkeley of Stratton 
Ld. Cornwallis 
Ld. Ossulston 
Ld. Herbert 
Ld. Haversham 
Ld. Sommers 
Ld. Hallifax 
Archb. of Canterbury 
. of Worcester 
. of Salisbury 
. of Hereford 
of Ely 
of Litchfield 
of Norwich 
of Peterborough 
. of Gloucester 
. of Bath and Wells 
of Bristoll 
of Lincoln 
of Chichester 
of Oxford 


| 89 8d 8d 83d EX vd pd pd td bd bx pu pu [2 


G[ood] to be depended upon 


this year that were absent 
Ld. Derby 

Ld. Leicester . 

Ld. Bolingbrook 

Ld. Pagett 

Ld. Effingham 


Bad] 


Q. Ld. Holderness 


Ld, Plimouth 

Ld. Warrington 

V. Hereford 

V. Weymouth 

V. Longville 

Ld. Delaware 

Ld. Willoughby of Brook 
Ld. North & Gray 

Ld. Chandos 

Ld. Brook 


Q. Ld. Pawlett 


Ld. Maynard 

Ld. Howard of Escrick 
Ld. Raby 

Ld. Leigh 

Ld. Jermin 

Ld. Byron 

Ld. Lexington 

Ld. Craven 

Ld. Osborn 

Ld. Dartmouth 

Ld. Stawell 

Ld. Guildford 

Ld. Chomley 

Ld. Ashburnham 

Ld. Lempster 

Ld. Weston alias Arran 


of Winchester 
of Landaff 

of Carlisle 

of Rochester 
of Exeter 

. of St. Asaph 


bd pd pd bd td bd bd bx 


in all 63 


B[ad] to be depended upon 
this year that were absent 
Ld. Guernsey 

Ld. Granville 

Ld. Gore 

Ld. Conway 

B. of Chester 
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G[ood] B[ad] 
Ld. Harvey 
Ld. Willoughby of Parham 
in all 72 in all 53 
G [ood] dead or absent B[ad] dead or absent 
Ld. Oxford Ld. Jermine 
Ld. Huntington D. of Ormond 
Possibly for some time Ld. D. of Schomberg? 
Shaftesbury 
in all 4 in all 3 
Ld. Bridgewater uncertain last Ld, Exeter uncertain whither he 
year chose to be absent will come up, but bad 
Ld. Yarmouth uncertain Prob- Ld. Feversham chose to be absent 
ably won't come up Ld. Albermale Probably will come, 
Ld.  Rochford, uncertain uncertain what he will be, more 
whither he will come over but likely bad 
if he does certainly good Ld. Grantham probably absent as 
D. of St Albans chose to be he was 
absent & probably will be ao Ld. Trerice Probably not come if 
. come's bad 
* kx k —** k*k — x 


'The second list, in Blenheim MSS. VIII (23), was made up by Sunderland 
sometime between 26 November (when the bishop of Bath and Wells died) and 
14 December, the day the bill was defeated in the Lords. It probably dates from 
before 8 December, judging from Godolphin's comment to Harley on that date.* 
As this list is a modification of the division list printed above it is only necessary 
to note the manner in which it differs. From the 65 lords who had voted for the 
amendments the previous session, he subtracted 4: Oxford (died x2 March 
1703); Huntington (with the army in Flanders); Shaftesbury (living abroad in 
Holland); and the bishop of Bath and Wells (died 26 November 1703). 'To this 
net total of 61 he added 7 names: Derby, Leicester, Bolingbroke, Willoughby 
of Parham, Paget (a diplomat, on the continent the last year), Effingham (just 
come of age), and Hervey (created a peer in March). With the addition of 3 
doubtfuls, St. Albans, Bridgewater and Feversham, the total estimate for the 
whigs was 71. From the previous tory sum of 63 he deducted 5: Ormonde 


1Sunderland had originally written 6, then added Lord Willoughby and changed 
the total to 7. 

*Inalike manner, Sunderland had computed 4, then added the bishop of Chester, 
amending the total to read 5. 

* Schomberg had been appointed captain-general and commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Portugal on 16 Aug. 1703 and Sunderland expected he would be leaving . 
shortly with his troops. He did not actually depart from England until the following 
January. 

* See above, p. 175. 
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(away in Ireland); Raby (envoy in Berlin); Jermyn (died in April and succeeded 
by his brother, Lord Dover, a catholic), and 2 whom Sunderland reckoned as 
doubtfuls, Richmond and Cholmondeley. To this net total of 58 he added 6 
peers: Winchelsea (absent on a mission to Hanover the previous session); the 
bishop of Chester; and 4 new peers, created in March, Guernsey, Gower, Gran- 
ville and Conway. With the 2 doubtfuls, Sunderland estimated the tory strength 
at 66. 

Sunderland's calculations were vindicated when the bill arrived in the Lords 
on 14 December. The division list has been printed elsewhere, so that it only 
remains necessary to reconcile it with Sunderland's reckoning. His estimate of 
71 for the whigs was exactly right. He erred only slightly in the names. The 
whigs gained Richmond (who voted with the tories in January)? and lost Bridge- 
water. ‘The tories did not show up as well as he expected. Instead of the 66 he 
postulated, they only polled 59. They gained Exeter and Bridgewater (husband 
of Marlborough's third daughter, Elizabeth), but lost the prince, Holdernesse 
(who left the House before the division), Warrington, North and Grey, Howard 
of Escrick, Lexington, Cholmondeley, and the bishop of Carlisle (who did not 
attend this session). 

There are some discrepancies in the printed lists that have to be adjusted to 
reconcile Sunderland's estimate with the actual division. Pittis and Boyer both 
list 59 for the bill and 69 against it. Torbuck lists 57 for and 69 against it but 
prints the figures 59 and 71. Most of the contemporary authorities say that the 
bill was defeated by a majority of 12, and they are confirmed by the manuscript 
minutes of the Lords, which record 71 against the bill (with 12 proxies) and 59 
for it (with 17 proxies). 'l'orbuck lists 15 of the proxies? plus the 42 lords present, 
for a total of 59. A comparison with Pittis and Boyer proves that he omitted Lords 
Hereford and Brook. As they were not present, according to the Tournal, 
they must have voted by proxy, thus bringing the total to the proper number of 
17. l 
The discrepancies in the columns of those who voted against the bill may also 
be accounted for. Torbuck lists the 12 peers who voted by proxy,* but all the 
lists show only 57 additional peers for a total of 69 names, two short of the 71 
who composed the majority. The missing names can be supplied from a manu- 
script version of the division which adds the names of the earl of Kingston and 
Lord Hervey to the 69 found in the printed lists.5 


"Pittis, pp. 53-5; Boyer, History of the Reign of Queen Anne, ii, app., pp. 27-9; 
[John Torbuck], Collection of the Parliamentary Debates in England (1739-42), iv. 
412—14. 

1]f he thought to ingratiate himself with the court by switching, he was to be 
disappointed. Five years later he wrote to Sunderland asking for hia help in obtaining 
a place. ‘I have received so many Rebukes from the Court that I am a little shy of 
being refused againe, . . . being the only man of our party that yet has never been 
countenanced'. Blenheim MSS., D1-32, Goodwood 15 Sept. 1708. 

*?Northumberland, Schomberg, Lindsey, Exeter, Sandwich, Willoughby of 
Brook, Maynard, Leigh, Craven, Lempster, Gower, Conway and the bishops of 
Durham, Llandaff, and Exeter. 

‘Suffolk, Carlisle, Dorset, Burlington, Montague, Coventry, Fitzwalter, 
Eure, Willoughby of Parham, and the bishops of Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Bristol. 

5Cambridge University Library, MS. Mm. 6.42, cited in G. Holmes, British 
Politics in the Age of Anne (1967), 427n. 


The Use of the Crown's Power of Deportation 
Under the Aliens Act, 1793-1826 


IN THEAUTUMN of 1792 the flow of French emigrants to England reached 
its climax, and created considerable anxiety in government circles. In 
September alone, following 10 August and the prison massacres, a total 
of nearly 4,000 refugees landed in Britain;! and J. B. Burges, the Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office, wrote to Lord Grenville on 14 September: 
‘By what I can learn, the majority of these people are of a suspicious des- 
cription, and very likely either to do mischief of their own accord, or to be 
fit tools of those who may be desirous of creating confusion’.? It was 
feared that many of these Frenchmen had been implicated in the Revolution, 
and that some were Jacobin agents in the guise of émigrés. Also it was 
anticipated that the duke of Brunswick’s advance on Paris would create 
a panic among the revolutionaries, many of whom would try and seek 
refuge in England. In these circumstances the government began to in- 
vestigate what measures could be taken to control the influx of foreigners— 
and in particular whether the executive had the power, without parliament- 
ary sanction, to exclude or expel foreigners from the realm.? This latter 
point was far from clear; and one distinguished lawyer, Serjeant Hill, 
when consulted by the treasury solicitor, expressed the opinion that al- 
though the king did have the power to forbid the entry or order the departure 
of subjects of a state at war with Britain, he had no such power over the 
subjects of states in amity.* The opinion of the Crown lawyers seems to 
have been that the king did have a general power to prevent aliens from 
entering the kingdom or remaining there, but that this power had been so 
little used that it would be advisable to have recourse to an act of parliament.’ 
The need for such a measure was emphasized during the latter part of 
1792 by the newspapers, in which the public suspicion of Frenchmen in 
England and the demand for some control and investigation of them were 
frequently expressed.9 In addition, it was well known to the government 

1 Annual Register (Otridge), 1792, Chronicle, p. 39. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on the Manuscripts of J. B. Fortescue, Preserved at 
Dropmore (10 vols., 1892—1927; hereafter cited as Dropmore Papers), ii. 315. Cf. 
Burges's letters to Auckland in Journal and Correspondence of William, Lord Auck- 
land, ed. R. J. Eden (4 vols., 1861—2), ii. 442, 445-6. 

*Henry Dundas to Lord Kenyon, Lord Loughborough and the lord chief baron, 
12 Sept. 1792, Public Record Office, H.O. 43/4. 

‘Edinburgh Review, xlii (Apr. 1825), 140-1. ; 

5 Lord Grenville to marquis of Buckingham, 20 Sept. 1792, Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George LT (4 vols., 1853-5), 
ih. 217. 

°F. Wilkinson, “The French Emigrés in England, 1789-1802: their reception and 
impact on English life’, unpublished Oxford B. Litt. thesis, 1952, pp. 358-60, 363-4. 
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that Noël, the Dantonist ex-priest who had come to London in September, 
was the head of a network of French agents and propagandists in England;! 
and the increasingly strained relations between the two countries, together 
with the fear of internal Jacobinism, made it clearly desirable that the 
government should have some means of dealing with foreign spies and 
agitators. 

The Aliens Bill was given high priority at the beginning of the parlia- 
mentary session, being introduced into the house of lords by Grenville on 
19 December. It laid down that when the king, by proclamation, order in 
council, or order under his sign manual, required any alien to leave the realm, 
and the alien disobeyed the order, he should be liable to arrest; and one of 
the secretaries of state might put him into the charge of one of His Majesty's 
messengers, to be conducted out of the kingdom. The bill also contained 
detailed regulations concerning the landing of aliens, their registration, 
the passports they were to carry, and the government's control over their 
movements and place of residence within the country.? In introducing 
the bill, Grenville said that 1t appeared to be part of the prerogative of the 
Crown to forbid foreigners to enter or reside within the realm; and this 
statement was apparently not challenged. The chief complaints of the 
Opposition concerned the irresponsible nature of the power claimed by 
the executive, and the failure of the government to provide evidence for 
the necessity of the measure. Lord Lansdowne 'considered the bill as a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, which, though it extended at first 
only to foreigners, would, he feared, be afterwards extended to all English- 
men’. In the house of commons, Fox expressed the fear that the measure 
would be used against the French Constitutionalists (he had heard it said 
by a person of high rank that if Lafayette were in the country he would be 
a fit person to be deported); and Grey ‘did not like to give so much power 
where there could be no responsibility’. However, the Opposition did 
not divide either House against the bill, and it became law on 8 January 
1793. The act was temporary, but was renewed and revised by a series of 
subsequent acts; and although the aliens regulations were changed in 
other respects, the power of deportation* was retained by the executive 
from 1793 until 1826. The purpose of this article is to examine how this 

1J. T. Murley, ‘The Origins and Outbreak of the Anglo-French War of 1793’, 
unpublished Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1959, pp. 60-2, 214-16. 

The original act (33 Geo. III, c. 4) is not printed in the Statutes at Large; 
the bill as amended in the house of commons is to be found in the bound set 
known as the ‘second series’, Parliamentary Papers Printed by Order of the House 
of Commons (110 vols., 1731-1800), xxiii, no. 653. An abstract of the act was 
published in Annual Register (Otridge), 1793, Appendix to the Chronicle, pp. 
IIO-—I13. 

* Cobbett's Parliamentary History of England, xxx. 156, 159, 211, 225 (hereafter 
cited as Parl. Hist.). 

*'The word ‘deportation’ is almost never used in this period; indeed Lord Holland, 
one of the leading opponents of the Aliens Act in the post-war period, declared with 
satisfaction in 1816 that the word was not to be found in any English dictionary, 
Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxxiv, col. 1069. 
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power was used, and thereby to throw some light on the security arrange- 
ments and political attitudes of the British government during and after 
the French wars.! 

‘The aliens who were deported during the war period can be divided into 
three basic categories: first, those whose political views were considered 
objectionable; secondly, those who were suspected of being spies or agents 
of the French government; and thirdly those who were deported not for 
political or security reasons but simply because they were regarded as 
undesirable persons. 

The earliest deportee of any note in the first category was Dumouriez. 
After the failure of his plan to march his army on Paris and restore the 
monarchy and the constitution of 1791, he went over to the Austrians in 
April 1793. But he found that, although he was not treated as harshly as 
Lafayette, he was not welcomed by the enemies of France; and having been 
turned out of the Electorate of Mainz in May, he landed in England under 
the assumed name of Peralta on 13 June.? He proceeded to London and 
wrote to Grenville asking to be allowed to live in seclusion somewhere in 
the country. But Grenville stated firmly in his reply that Dumouriez 
could not be permitted to remain; and he re-embarked at Dover for Ostend 
on 22 June.? He must have hoped that his attempt to open negotiations 
with the British government when he was commander of the French army 
in the Netherlands in late January 1793 would have disposed ministers in 
his favour; and Lady Wallace, writing to the government on his behalf on 
17 June, asked: ‘Is he not more worthy of your protection than any Emigrant 
who fled and abandoned their King and Country he who sacrificed himself 
for both and only served to repel the invaders & to finally restore the 
Government [?]'* But Dumouriez, who had professed allegiance to the 
revolution of xo August, was clearly thought to have involved himself too 
deeply with the Jacobins; and even his aim of restoring the constitution 
did not gain him any credit with the British government. Lord Camden, 

1'The Aliens Office, which was set up to administer the Act, was a branch of the 
Home Office, and the Superintendent of Aliens was subordinate to the Under- 
Secretaries. The first Superintendent was William Huskisson; and the post was 
subsequently held by William Wickham (for a short period in 1794), Thomas 
Carter, C. W. Flint (who had been attached to Wickham's mission in Switzerland) 
and John Reeves the legal historian. The correspondence relating to aliens for 
the period 1793-1826 is in the Public Record Office, mostly in H.O. 1/1-5 (un- 
foliated bundles) and H.O. 5/1—20 (entry-books, from Oct. 1794). 

4J. Newport (Customs House, Dover) to E. Nepean (Under-Secretary, Home 
Office), 2o June 1793, P.R.O., H.O. 42/25. 

37. H. Rose and A. M. Broadley, Dumouriez and the Defence of England against 
Napoleon (1909), pp. 195-9. The letters exchanged between Dumouriez and Gren- 
ville, dated 15 and 16 June, are in P.R.O., F.O. 27/42; they were published, trans- 
lated into English, in The Times of 25 June. Ten years later Dumouriez was allowed 
to return to England, and was given a pension in return for a political correspondence 
with the government. 

‘P.R.O., H.O. 42/25; it is not clear to whom the letter was addressed. For 
Dumouriez's attempt to open negotiations with the British government in Jan. 
1793, see Murley, pp. 461-90. 
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the lord president of the council, in a note approving of Grenville's reply to 
Dumouriez's letter, said that it was not surprising in view of his conduct 
that the rest of Europe had refused him an asylum. 


Nor [he went on] does his own plan of Government call for our protection or 
approbation, for as he means to set up the first Constitution establish'd by the 
Constituent Assembly, he does by no means depart from that accursed principle 
the sovereignty & equality of all the refuse of the Kingdom. Nor does the name 
of a King vary the principle, he being only set up as a pageant.! 

Such a statement from a member of the cabinet might lead one to assume 
that Fox was justified in anticipating that the powers conferred by the Aliens 
Act would be used against Constitutionalists; but there was in fact no 
wholesale deportation of such people. The only member of the Juniper 
Hall circle to be deported was Talleyrand; and, as will be suggested below, 
there is reason to think that he was suspected of being an agent of the 
Republic. Writing to Madame de Staël just before he sailed for America 
in March 1794, Talleyrand mentioned the fear of Narbonne and his friends 
that they would all be expelled from England;? but the only other French 
Constitutionalist deported under the Aliens Act was Alexandre de Lameth, 
two years later. Lameth, after leaving France at the same time as Lafayette, 
had been imprisoned for over three years in Prussia. He was eventually 
released in December 1795, and came to England in the following April 
with the intention of taking the waters at Bath, his health having suffered 
severely from his confinement; but within a fortnight of his arrival he was 
ordered to return to the continent.? It is not clear why the government 
should have considered him more objectionable than other Constitution- 
alists. As Fox said in an eloquent protest against his deportation, Lameth’s 
state of health was such that he could not possibly have been considered 
dangerous.* But it may be worth recalling that two years earlier ministers 
had opposed a motion of General Fitzpatrick to the effect that the British 
government should intercede with the Prussian court in order to- secure 
the release of Lafayette, Alexandre de Lameth, La Tour Maubourg,.and 
Bureau de Puzy; and in the course of the debate Pitt had declared that he 
‘would never admit that the four persons who were the object of the present 
motion were the friends of true liberty, or deserved well of their country’.® 
So the government was in a sense committed to a hostile attitude towards 
these individuals who had suffered at the hands of Britain’s allies. 

Another foreigner who, although he had not been involved in the Re- 
volution, was deported because his political views were disliked by the 

175 June 1793, P.R.O., F.O. 27/42. 

*Talleyrand to Madame de Staël, 1 March 1794, Revue d'histoire diplomatique, 
iv (1890), 94. 

tae NE Frazer (British chargé d'affaires at Hamburg) to Grenville, 8 
Apr. 1796, P.R.O., F.O. 33/12; Thomas Carter to A. Lameth, 25 and 26 Apr. 
1796, P.R.O., H.O. 5/2 pp. 3-4; Mémoires de Théodore de Lameth, ed. E. Welvert 
(Paris, 1913), p. 307. 

“House of commons, 10 May 1796, Parl. Hist., xxxii. 109-10. 

517 March 1794, ibid., xxxi. 40. 
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government, was a Venetian nobleman called Count Zenobio. He had for 
a time been a member of the Society for Constitutional Information, but 
had found it too jacobinical and had withdrawn from it. He had published 
a couple of political pamphlets in 1792, in which he had shown his sympathy 
for Lafayette and the English whigs; he had maintained that France needed 
a constitution on the English model, and that parliamentary reform was 
necessary in England because a refusal to correct patent abuses would 
incense the people.! When he was ordered to leave the country in January 
1794, at the same time as Talleyrand, he protested that he had always spoken 
the Janguage of moderation, bad never participated in any cabal, and had 
had no connexion with the French democrats.? He was nevertheless 
deported, and despite frequent applications for permission to take up 
residence again in England, was not allowed to do so until the whigs came 
to power.? l 

Also of some interest is the attitude of the British government towards 
those implicated in the royalist conspiracy which was foiled by the coup 
d'état of Fructidor (September 1797). This conspiracy had had encourage- 
ment and financial backing from Britain; but the government was not 
prepared to welcome indiscriminately those conspirators who were banished 
from France by the Directory: a circular was sent from the Aliens Office 
to the ports directing that such persons should not be allowed to land in 
England.* Inthefollowing year a number of theleading victims of Fructidor, 
who had been transported by the Directory to French Guiana, managed 
to escape; and some of them came in due course to England. Pichegru, 
who had been one of Britain's main hopes as a leader of counter-revolution 
in 1795—7, arrived in London in September 1798, and was welcomed and 
consulted by the government; in December he left to go and play an 
active role in royalist operations on the continent. In July 1799 two other 
deportees of Fructidor, the former Director Barthélemy and General 
Willot, reached England. Had the latter arrived alone, he might have been 
treated as persona grata; but the former had been too deeply implicated 
in the Revolution to be acceptable. Windham wrote to Pitt on hearing of 
their arrival at Deal: 


1 See particularly 4n Address to the People of England on the Part their Government 
ought to act in the Present War (London, 1792), pp. 16-25. On Zenobio, see E. H. 
Coleridge, Life of Thomas Coutts (2 vols., 1920), ii. 130-1, and M. W. Patterson, 
Sir Francis Burdett and his Times (2 vols., 1931), i. 125. 

* Representation from Count Zenobio, 28 Jan. 1794, forwarded by the Venetian 
Resident, M. Lavezzari, to Grenville, P.R.O., H.O. 32/4; Zenobio to Dundas, 
endorsed 31 Jan. 1794, H.O. 1/2. 

*On 30 Sept. 1805 Zenobio was refused permission to return to England 
(P.R.O., H.O. 5/10 p. 178); but it is clear from a letter of 24 Sept. 1807 that 
he was then residing in England with official sanction (H.O. 5/11 p. 390). The 
inference is that it was under the Ministry of All the Talents that he was allowed 
to return. 

t20 Oct. 1797, P.R.O., H.O. 5/3 p. 104. 

*E. Daudet, Histoire de l'émigration pendant la Révolution française (3 vols., 
Paris, 1904—7), ii. 256-67. 
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Willot is a respectable man, and one whom we might be glad to consult, as well 
as show attention to. About Barthelemy I hope you retain your opinion, & that 
he will not be permitted to come to London, at least not to see any body here. .. . 
It would be shocking if the Volunteer Servant of Robespierre, during the time 
that Robespierre was travelling with his guillotine through all the highest & 
most respectable orders in France, should be received here, as he certainly 
would, with more attention than is shown to the best & most distinguished 
Emigrants.! 


The new arrivals were taken to a house on Barnes Common, where they 
were kept under close surveillance; and it was made clear to them by the 
duke of Portland that they could not be allowed to remain in England. 
In August they were taken on a British warship to Cuxhaven —Willot (like 
Pichegru) to join in the continental operations against the Republic.? 
There were a number of foreigners in the second category of wartime 
deportees—those who were suspected of being in the pay of the French 
government; but very few of these were actually known to be spies. Noél 
and most of the other agents sent over by Lebrun in the latter part of 1792 
returned to France before the passing of the Aliens Act;? and thereafter it 
was not easy for the French to maintain spies in England. After the de- 
parture of the French legation from London one man, Restif, remained 
behind, calling himself ‘agent de la marine et du commerce de France’ 
and sending reports to Lebrun; but he was deported toward the end of 
March.* There is a memorandum dated pluviose an II in the archives of 
the French Foreign Office which states: ‘La difficulté des communications 
et la sévérité avec laquelle les Francais patriotes sont traités en Angleterre, 
ne nous ont pas permis d'y envoyer plus de cinq agens secrets, dont deux 
sont Irlandais favorablement connus par les efforts qu'ils ont faits pour 
propager en Irlande les principes de notre révolution'. Letters had been 
received in Paris from only one of these five; and the silence of the others 
gave cause for anxiety. The French government did send a number of 
agents to Ireland in the seventeen-nineties, being able to count on co- 
operation from the disaffected elements in the country. But in England the 
patriotism and vigilance of the population as a whole reinforced the securjty 
measures of the government. The screening process applied to aliens enter- 
ing the country became quite elaborate. A foreigner wishing to come to 
England from the continent had to obtain a passport from the Foreign Office 
or from a British diplomatic representative before he embarked; and ail 
Frenchmen who landed had to give references and ‘make themselves well 


12 July 1799, Windham Papers, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 37844 fo. 191. When J. 
Courtenay, M.P., tried to intercede with Windham on Barthélemy's behalf, 
Windham replied with a strong attack on Barthélemy's character, Mémoires de 
Barthélemy, ed. J. de Dampierre (Paris, 1914), pp. 402-3. 

2 Mémoires de Barthélemy, pp. 400 et seq.; P.R.O., H.O. 5/4 p. 488. 

*Murley, p. 416. 

“Paris, Archives des Affaires étrangères [A.A.E.], Correspondance politique, 
Angleterre, 587 fos. 23-6, 36-42, 53-4. 

5 Ibid., 588 fo. 142. 
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known’ before they were given passports allowing them to remain.! Also, 
whereas it was easy for royalist agents (who were usually Frenchmen 
themselves) to land on the west coast of France where help from the local 
people was assured, it was difficult for French agents to be surreptitiously 
landed in England. Heavy penalties were imposed by the Aliens Act on 
masters of vessels who landed foreigners at other than certain specified 
ports; any foreigner found within ten miles of the coast without a special 
licence was automatically suspected ;* and, particularly in the early stages 
of the war, the government did not hesitate to deport any alien who could 
not give a satisfactory account of himself.? 

One would expect the French government to have infiltrated agents into 
England in the guise of refugees; and a number of suspicious émigrés were 
deported. The Times stated on 29 January 1794 that two French Jacobins, 
concealed under the assumed names of the chevalier de Guienne and the 
chevalier de Limerac, had joined the emigrants at Cowes who were to serve 
under Lord Moira; but Moira and the French royalists having no knowledge 
of them, they had been told that they could not take part in the expedition. 
They had then tried to return to the continent, but had been arrested at 
Dover on government orders; and among their papers had been found ‘the 
most convincing proofs of their having carried on a correspondence with 
the Jacobins in France’. This information was evidently fed to the news- 
paper by the Home Office; and a few days later the culprits were dispatched 
to Ostend.‘ Another sinister character amongst the émigrés was the sot- 
disant comte de Montgaillard. He came to England in June 1794, and 
offered his services to Pitt;® he also tried to ingratiate himself with other 


1P,R.O,, H.O. 5/2 p. 91. Colonel Oswald, an American officer in the French 
army who was sent on a mission to Ireland in 1793, found it impossible to cross 
from Calais to Dover without a passport from the British government, which he 
could not obtain; he eventually had to make his way to Ireland via Norway and 
Scotland, L. D. Woodward, *Les projets de descente en Irlande sous la Con- 
vention’, Annales historiques de la Révolution française, viii (1931), 5-7. The British 
minister at Hamburg was instructed in July 1798 to grant no passports to émigrés 
wishing to travel to England, until each individual case had been referred to the 
Foreign Office in London, Grenville to Sir James Craufurd, 20 July 1798, P.R.O., 
F.O. 158/3. 

4See for instance the case of Théot, deported after being ‘taken upon the coast 
of Kent under suspicious circumstances’ in March 1798, P.R.O., H.O. 5/3 pp. 
268, 280. 

3 Carter wrote in Sept. 1796 that the king’s order for sending out of the kingdom 
those who failed to give a satisfactory account of themselves would be 'granted 
without hesitation upon the requisition of the magistrates', P.R.O., H.O. 5/2 p. 
145. 

‘P.R.O., H.O. 43/4 p. 426; Newport to Nepean, 2 Feb. 1794, H.O. 1/2. There is 
a note in H.O. 42/27 concerning the papers found on Guienne and Limerac 
when they were arrested; it appears that Guienne had been entrusted by the 
French consul in Sweden with a trunk for Citizen Maudrée, secretary to the 
National Convention—but that otherwise nothing obviously incriminating was 
discovered. 

557 June 1794, Chatham Papers, P.R.O. 30/8/160 fos. 231-2. 
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ministers, and published a pamphlet describing and criticizing the Jacobin 
régime in France.! But he failed to win the confidence of the govern- 
ment, and left England after four months. It is not clear whether he was 
actually deported; the newspapers announced that he had been sent 
out of the country—but Montgaillard later denied this in his memoirs, 
while admitting that he probably would have been deported had he tried 
to prolong his stay in England.* He subsequently became a double- 
agent simultaneously in the pay of the Directory and the prince de 
Condé.? 

A more illustrious figure who aroused the suspicions of the government 
was 'l'alleyrand. He had been in London as unofficial head of the French 
embassy between April and July 1792, and had returned in a private capacity 
in September. It is clear from his letter of 23 September to Lebrun that 
he had no mission from the French government (despite his later claims to 
the contrary); he did on his return to London offer his services both to 
Noël and to Grenville, but neither side was prepared to employ him.* 
During his period as an émigré in England he seems to have been genuinely 
inactive, apart from his being involved in the attempt to bring about 
negotiations between the British government and Dumouriez in January 
1793. He was nevertheless regarded as a dangerous person. When the 
French Assembly passed a decree of accusation against him on 5 December 
1792 (following the discovery in the armotre de fer of a document indicating 
that Talleyrand had offered his services to the royal family), it was rumoured 
that he himself had arranged this in order to remove the suspicions of the 
British government and enable him to continue his subversive activities; 
and in July 1793 Lord Auckland wrote to Grenville suggesting that it would 


1 Etat de la France au mois de mai 1794 (London, 1794). He sent copies to Grenville 
(10 July 1794, P.R.O., F.O. 27/43) and to Windham (14 July, Brit Mus., Add. 
MS. 37856 fo.:95). 

1f, -G.-M. Roques de Montgaillard, Mémoires secrets (Paris, an XII), pp. 36-7. 
There is a letter from Montgaillard in the Aliens Office papers, dated 5 Aug. 1794, 
saying he had heard that he was to be deported, and protesting that he had dons 
nothing to deserve such treatment, P.R.O., H.O. 1/2. 

7H. Forneron, Histoire générale des ings pendant la Révolution française G 
vols., Paris, 1884—90), ii. 88; and H. Mitchell, The Underground War against 
Revolutionary France (Oxford, 1965), pp. 189—90o. Forneron says that Montgaillard 
came to England as an agent of Robespierre; but he provides no evidence for this. 
Montgaillard claimed somewhat implausibly in his memoirs (p. 33) that he indign- 
antly refused an offer of a considerable pension from the British government in 
return for his services. 

iB. Lacombe, ‘Talleyrand émigré’, Revue des deux mondes (1er juillet 1908), 
160-2. In the petition he sent from Philadelphia to the Convention in June 1795, 
seeking to have his name erased from the list of émigrés, Talleyrand stated that he 
had been sent to London in Sept. 1792 with a mission to prevent a rupture between 
France and England, ibid., p. 162. In his memoirs he said that his mission was 
concerned with the equalization of weights and measures, Mémoires de Talleyrand, 
ed. P.-L. and J.-P. Couchoud (2 vols., Paris, 1957), 1. 194. 

3 Dropmore Papers, ii. 375 and iii. 477-8; C. F. D. Dumouriez, Mémoires (London, 
1794), p. 78. 
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be a good thing if the bishop of Autun were sent out of the country.’ At 
the time of the passing of the Aliens Act Talleyrand seems to have expected 
that it would be used against him; he wrote to the grand duke of ‘Tuscany 
asking for asylum in his dominions, which was refused.* He was allowed to 
remain in England for more than a year, until he was suddenly served with 
a deportation order on 28 January 1794. It is not certain why the govern- 
ment abruptly decided that he could no longer remain in the country. It 
has been suggested that the decision was precipitated by the publication 
in Paris in late 1793 of some forged letters, supposedly from Talleyrand to 
Lebrun and Madame de Flahaut; these letters are full of plans for inciting 
sedition in the British Isles and preparing the way for a French invasion— 
and they appear to have been composed and printed with the deliberate 
intention of incensing the British government against Talleyrand.? Buta 
stronger influenceon the government may have been the bulletins concerning 
affairs in Paris which were at this time being forwarded to Grenville by 
Drake, the British minister at Genoa. ‘The bulletin dated 25-30 November 
1793, which reached the Foreign Office on 13 January 1794, reported that a 
letter from Talleyrand had been read to the Committee of Public Safety, 
describing the attitude and plans of the British government with regard to 
the émigrés.* 'The comte d'Antraigues, who was responsible for the final 
shape in which the bulletins were sent to London, was a thoroughgoing 
royalist; and his desire to discredit the Constitutionalists in the eyes of 
the English ministers accounts for the casting of Talleyrand as an agent 
of the Committee of Public Safety. It has been stated that although Gren- 
ville thought the bulletins of sufficient importance to be shown to the 
king, there is no evidence that they influenced the policy of the British 
government. But it is possible that ministers were led by this bulletin 
to decide that the deportation of Talleyrand would be a desirable safeguard. 
On being ordered to leave the country within five days, Talleyrand wrote 
off z number of letters to those in authority, defying anyone to prove 


C 1Lacombe, ubi supra, p. 175; Dropmore Papers, ii. 403. 

„La mission de Talleyrand à Londres en 1792, ed. G. Pallain (Paris, 1889), p. 
xxix. 
3 Lacombe, ubi supra, p. 181. There are extensive quotations from the letters in 
C. M. Catherinet de Villemarest, Monsieur de Talleyrand (2 vols., Paris, 1834), 
1. 64—118. , 

1Dropmore Papers, ii. 473. The plausibility of this bulletin was discussed by 
historians at the time of its publication. J. H. Clapham said that it would not be 
altogether surprising if Talleyrand should turn out to have been an agent of the 
terrorists; but he pointed out that Talleyrand’s letters to Madame de Staël during 
the winter of 1793-4 were full of hostility towards the Jacobin government, ‘A 
royalist spy during the reign of terror', Eng. Hist. Rev., xii (1897), 69 and n. H. 
Glagau said that, there being no other evidence that Talleyrand corresponded with 
the Committee of Public Safety, the letter described in this bulletin must be re- 
garded as a fiction, ‘Achtundzwanzig Bulletins über den Wohlfahrtsausschuss', 
Historische Zeitschrift, xxviii (1897), 226—7. 

5 H. Mitchell, ‘Francis Drake and the comte d'Antraigues: a study of the Drop- 
more bulletins, 1793-6’, ante, xxix (1956), 143. 
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anything against him, and saying that the order he had received must be 
due either to some mistake or to the machinations of hisenemies.! But all he 
obtained from ministers was a brief respite in which to arrange his affairs;* 
and he left for America early in March. 

Among the foreigners deported as suspected agents were two well- 
known figures from the world of the arts—Beaumarchais the dramatist, 
and the Piedmontese violinist Viotti. Beaumarchais came to London in 
the summer of 1793, to complete the purchase of a consignment of 50,000 
Belgian muskets, which had been bought on his behalf by an English 
merchant, and which he intended to resell to the French government; but 
he was denounced to the authorities and ordered to leave the country within 
three days. He had by then completed his purchase; but the guns were 
impounded by the British government, which paid Beaumarchais only 
about a tenth of their value. At the height of the Terror he appealed 
(through a friend in London) for permission to return to England—if 
necessary to be committed to prison—in order that he might escape the 
guillotine; but this request was not apparently granted.* Viotti, who had 
crossed to England from France after xo August, was denounced in one 
of the comte d’Antraigues’s bulletins, forwarded by Drake to Grenville 
on 28 October 1793, as the head of the Jacobin agents in London. It was 
said that he had offered to bring about the assassination of Pitt, but had 
demanded too large a reward; he had, however, been sent to London 
with 20,000 livres by Lebrun, and his. nationality and musical vocation 
provided an excellent cover for his activities. ‘There is some evidence that 
Viotti had been in correspondence with an official of the French Foreign 
Office after the outbreak of war; Maret apparently sent him a packet through 
W. A. Miles in February 1793—tbough Miles declined to pass on any 
further communications.? But it was not until years later that Viotti was 
deported, in February 1798. The manager of the Opera House, where 
Viotti was performing, was sent an official letter from the Aliens 
Office stating that ‘under the present circumstances of the country an 
increased degree of vigilance with respect to such people becomes 
indispensable duty of Government'." Viotti was presumably listed as, 


1'Talleyrand to Dundas, 29 Jan. 1794, P.R.O., F.O. 27/43; Talleyrand to Grenville, 
30 Jan., ibid.; Talleyrand to Pitt, 30 Jan., Catalogue of the Collection of Autograph 
Letters and Historical Documents formed between 1865 and 1882 by Alfred Morrison 
(6 vols., 1883—92), vi. 221. 

3 Dundas to Talleyrand, 4 Feb. 1794, P.R.O., H.O. 43/4. 

*R. Dalséme, Beaumarchais 1732-99 (New York, 1929), pp. 366-8, 379, 385- 
413. On the distrust with which Beaumarchais was regarded by Englishmen, see 
Dropmore Papers, ii. 357, and The Times, 7 Jan. 1793. 

‘Two letters from P. Le Cointe, dated 1 and 8 July 1794, P.R.O., H.O. 
1/2. 

5P.R.O.,, F.O. 95/5. 

*Miles to Maret, 12 Feb. 1793, W. A. Miles, Correspondence on the French Revolu- 
tion (2 vols., 1890), ii. 70-1. 

1P.R.O., H.O. 5/3 p. 256. 
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suspect, and was sent out of the country because of the imminent threat of 
invasion.! 

In a number of cases the government acted very expeditiously in dealing 
with suspicious persons arriving from the continent. For instance the 
American J. S. Eustace, who appeared in England in March 1797, was 
promptly ordered to leave. How much the government knew about him 
is not clear; but there is no doubt that his deportation was a wise move. He 
had been an officer in the French army and an ardent Robespierrist, and 
had published a pamphlet entitled Lettres préliminaires sur les crimes du 
roi George III . . . par un officier américain au service de la France (1794). 
Apparently he had been sent to Holland to prepare the way for the French 
invasion, and had been imprisoned on the orders of the Stadtholder—but 
had been released through the intervention of the American minister, and 
had returned to France.? When Eustace was ordered to leave England, 
the duke of Portland was surprised by his request that he should be sent to 
France, as he had said on his arrival that he had been banished by the 
French government. He was made therefore to travel to some other part 
of the continent; but he did make his way back to France, re-entered the 
French army, and became a general of division in the Flanders campaign.? 
_ Shortly after the resumption of war in 1803 the French government sent 

over to England the former royalist agent Duverne de Presles. He had been 
a leading member of the royalist agency in Paris, most of whose members, 
including Duverne, had been arrested by the French police in January 
1797; a month later he had made an extensive confession concerning the 
activities and organization of the royalists in France, and had thus earned 
mild treatment from the government. After Fructidor he was released 
and merely banished from France (instead of being deported to Sinnemary); 
and after Brumaire he returned, being amnestied in 1803. In June of that 
year he was sent to England with a secret mission to obtain information 
about the aims and means of the British government, and the details of its 
correspondence with dissident elements in France. On his arrival he paid 

visit to the comte d’Artois, presumably trying to pass himself off as a 
genuine royalist; but he was given a cold reception by Monsieur, and very 
soon afterwards was arrested. He was kept in prison for two months, and 
deported early in September.* 

The government was quick to act on information it received throwing 
any doubts on the bona fides of foreigners. In January 1807 the British 


1Viotti’s biographer states that he was unjustly accused of using ‘heinous and 
sanguinary expressions! about the king, A. Pougin, Viotti et l'école moderne du violon 
(Paris, 1888), p. 77. Viotti was authorized to return to England in 1801, ibid., p. 8o. 

3 C. Perroud, ‘J.-S. Eustace’, La Révolution française, xli (1901), 356; Dictionnaire 
biographique et historique des hone: marquants de la fin du dix-huitième siècle (3 vols., 
London, 1800), ii. 23. 

3P.R.O., H.O. 5/2, pp. 308, 323, 333. Letter from J. G. Alger in La Revolution 
francaise, xli (1901), 478-9. 

* Paris, Archives nationales [A.N.], AF IV 1672 fos. 180-9, and F’6372; P.R.O., 
H.O. 5/8 p. 215. 
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consul at Altona reported to the Foreign Office that he had been informed 
that spies had been passing to and fro between England and the French 
minister at Hamburg; he added that he felt suspicious about two Frenchmen 
who had recently left for England, Henri de Chapeaurouge and the chevalier 
de St. Aubin, and he advised that they and their correspondence should be 
watched.: This dispatch was forwarded to the Home Office; and the 
Under-Secretary, in a letter thanking his opposite number at the Foreign 
Office for this communication, said that orders had been given for the 
deportation of both Chapeaurouge and St. Aubin.? 

One further case worth mentioning in this category is that of the baron 
d'Imbert. He was a Toulonese emigrant who had come to England from 
Italy at the end of 1800, and had subsequently been employed by the War 
Office as a channel of correspondence with royalist agents in France. But 
in March 1807 he was deported, as it was believed that he had been playing 
a double game and sending information to the French government. After 
his deportation he did tell whatheknew aboutthe Britishsecretservice, firstto 
the French minister at Hamburg and then to Fouché in Paris. But he was 
evidently not trusted by the French authorities, and was imprisoned for 
a time in La Force before being placed under police surveillance at Dijon, 
where he remained until 1813. In several letters which he wrote to the 
Ministry of Police requesting to be released, he referred to the attempts he 
had made to supply useful information; but he did not mention any such 
attempt previous to his deportation— which suggests that the British 
authorities were mistaken in imagining that he was corresponding with the 
French government while he was in England.? ‘Towards the end of 1814 
he returned to England, apparently to try and discover the reasons for his 
deportation and to claim the arrears of the pension assigned to him for his 
conduct at Toulon. But he was promptly ordered to leave the country; 
and having appealed unsuccessfully to the privy council against this order 
(under a new clause of the Aliens Act which allowed for such appeals), he 
had to return to France." 


1Edward Thornton to Viscount Howick, 31 Jan. 1807, P.R.O., F.O. 33/37. J 

3 C. W. Williams Wynn to Hon. G. Walpole, 19 Feb. 1807, P.R.O., H.O. 79/1; 
H.O. 5/11 pp. 134, 149. 

* A.N., F'6459; J. Beckett (Under-Secretary, Home Office) to duke of Wellington, 
17 Jan. 1815, P.R.O., H.O. 5/18 pp. 277-8. | 

* Biographie nouvelle des contemporains (20 vols., Paris, 1820~9), ix. 315. 

5 P.R.O., H.O. 5/18 pp. 265, 276. Another unsatisfactory agent was the comtesse 
de Rochechouart. She was sent to France with a mission from the British govern- 
ment, but apparently took the government's money without fulfilling any of her 
engagements. When therefore she returned to England in 1798, she was ordered 
to leave. (A.A.E., Mémoires et documents, France 595 fos. 35-56; P.R.O., H.O. 
5/4. pp. 104, 178; cf. comte de Rochechouart, Souvenirs sur la Révolution (Paris, 
1889), pp. 16—18.) Madame de Rochechouart was a grande dame, and her deportation 
was finally decided upon at a cabinet meeting (A. A.E., Mémoires et documents, 
France 595 fo. 42). Where foreigners of less consequence were concerned, such 
decisions seem to have been taken by the Home Secretary alone, on the recommenda- 
tion of an Under-Secretary or the Superintendent of Aliens. 
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The examples described above will have indicated the range of foreigners 
who were deported for political and security reasons during the French 
wars. Occasionally, also, whole batches of aliens were deported for such 
reasons. In April 1797 it was stated that the duke of Portland had received 
many complaints from the magistrates about foreigners ‘who under a 
pretence of selling prints, images &c. wander over the country either 
defrauding the people, or as in many instances dispersing seditious & 
improper publications'. In the following month ninety-five Italian pedlars 
were deported; and the British minister at Hamburg was later instructed 
not to give passports to such people, as there were strong reasons to suspect 
that they had been the channel for ‘a very improper & dangerous correspond- 
ence'.! After the recommencement of war in 1803 there was a mass deporta- 
tion of aliens who had come to England during the Peace of Amiens; by a 
proclamation of 31 August all those who had arrived since 1 October 1801 
were ordered to leave.? 

‘There remain to be considered those who were deported during the war 
years for reasons which were basically not political. Such deportations were 
considerably more frequent before the Peace of Amiens than subsequently. 
In the seventeen-nineties it seems to have been usual for prison sentences 
and confinement for debt to be followed, where aliens were concerned, by 
deportation.? 'The general principle was, as Wickham expressed it, that 
émigrés could not be allowed to ‘abuse the protection afforded to them in 
in this country, by flying directly in the face of its laws' ;* and moral offences 
often incurred the same punishment. A certain sieur Aimé Charles Pierre 
Mathurin Micault de La Vieuville, who had gone into domestic service 
and pawned some of his employer's possessions, was deported early in 
1799—having previously been deprived of the rank and title of Knight of 
the Order of St. Louis by a Council of War presided over by the duc 
d’Harcourt.5 In November 1797 it was laid down that emigrants who 
received government assistance through the comité de secours should not 
be permitted to gamble; and in the following July four Frenchmen were 
deported after being found in a gaming-house.® Along with them went a 
young man called Peter de Pon, who had married an English girl of sixteen 
and ‘compelled her to prostitute herself . . . to maintain him in dissipation 

*P.R.O., H.O. 5/2 pp. 371, 395; H.O. 5/4 p. 339. 

*P.R.O, H.O. 5/8 pp. 260-4. The number of reports in the Consular 


archives .from Frenchmen who had visited England during the peace 
indicates how necessary this measure was (A.N., AF IV 1672 fos. 63—90, 114- 
42). 

3 Wilkinson, pp. 409-10; P.R.O., H.O. 5/3 p. 298, H.O. 5/5 p. 268. 

‘Wickham (then Under-Secretary, Home Office) to mayor of Bath, 16 March 
1798, P.R.O., H.O. 5/3 pp. 281-2. 

5A. A.E., Mémoires et documents, France 627 fos. 8-17. It was 'l'état de servitude 
dont le sr. Micaut n'a pas rougi de s’entacher’ that seems to have chiefly impressed 
the Council of War. 

°C. Greville (Under-Secretary, Home Office) to G. Hughes (secretary to the 
relief committee), 17 Nov. 1797, P.R.O., H.O. 5/3 pp. 134-5; Annual Register 
(Otridge), 1798, Chronicle, p. 63. 
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and idleness’.4 After 1803, when John Reeves became Superintendent of 
Aliens,? deportations of this non-political type did not cease altogether.? 
But the general policy seems to have been that the government's power of 
deportation should only be used for reasons of national security. Reeves 
stated in 1805 that he had never proposed to the secretary of state that 
any alien should be deported merely for a breach of the law; and in the 
following year he wrote that the powers of the executive under the Aliens 
Act should not be used *upon any other cause, or for any other purpose, 
than such as is national, and concerns the safety of His Majesty's Crown and 
Government, which were the only reasons for Parliament granting the 
extraordinary powers that belong to the Alien Regulations '.* 

During the war period there were very few public complaints about the 
use of these powers. In March 1794 a whig M.P. named Beilby Thompson 
vaguely asserted that 'Ministers had ordered some persons to leave the 
kingdom whom they ought not to have driven away ';5 and protests were 
made in parliament against the deportations of Talleyrand’ and Alexandre 
de Lameth. But in May 1814 Bragge Bathurst pointed out, and Whitbread 
admitted, that under a series of administrations only two complaints had 
been brought against the executive for its treatment of aliens; and neither 
of these complaints related to deportations.’ 

14nnual Register (Otridge), 1798, Chronicle, p. 63. 

! Reeves had been the founder, in Nov. 1792, of the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Liberty and Property; he is portrayed rather unsympathetically by E. C. 
Black, The Association (Cambridge, Mass., 1963), pp. 233—7. As Superintendent 
of Aliens (1803-14) he was very conscientious and fair-minded, and earned the 
praise of men such as Brougham and Holland whose political views were very 
different from his own (Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxxiv, cols. 971, 1080). 

?For instance the comte de Butler, who had been an officer in the French army, 
a royalist agent, and chargé d'affaires to the comte d'Artois at Folly House, 'T'wicken- 
ham, was deported towards the end of 1805 for having obtained money from a 
certain M. de Manneville, under the pretence that he would use it to procure letters 
of denization for him by bribing the officials of the Aliens Office. (P.R.O/, H.O 
5/10 pp. 223, 235; letter from Butler, dated 31 Aug. 1803, in which he described 
himself as ‘Charge d'affaires de son altesse royale Monsieur’, H.O. 1/4; A.N., 
F*6249.) For the case of Baron Kierrulff, a Swede deported for swindling i in 1814, 
see numerous papers in H.O. 1/4 and 1/5. 

“Reeves to the magistrates of the Thames Police Office, 4 Jan. 180s, P.R.O., 
H.O. 5/9 p. 368; Reeves to J. Brown, 14 March 1806, H.O. 5/10 pp. 366-7. Cf. 
H.O. 5/18 p. 258, and H.O. 5/20 pp. 253-4. 

iode Parliamentary Register, xxxvii. 630. 

* Ibid., p. 595. 

"Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxvii, cols. 999, 1009. The first complaint concerned the 
treatment of a Portuguese officer named Colville, who was arrested in 1809 on 
board a British warship off Cuxhaven, brought to Englend, and imprisoned in 
Cold Bath Fields until 1814 (tb:d., xviii, cols. 1187, 1249—50, and xix, cols. 119-20). 
The second objection was to the use of a warrant issued by the Secretary of State 
under the Aliens Act for the arrest of Random de Berenger and the seizure of his 
papers, after the famous Stock Exchange fraud of Feb. 1814 (tbid., xxvii, cols. 
969-89, 997-1010). One further case from the war years was raised subsequently 
by the Opposition. Whitbread claimed in 1815 that a Portuguese diplomat, the 
chevalier de Correa, had been deported in 1810 at the instigation of the Portuguese 
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In the post-war period the number of aliens deported was considerably 
smaller than it had been during the wars. Between 1816 and 1826 there 
were only seventeen deportations;! whereas in the seventeen-nineties there 
had usually been more than fifty per year.? Nevertheless, the Aliens Act 
when continued in peace-time aroused far more opposition and controversy 
than it had while the country was at war. Whitbread declared in the house 
of commons in April 1815: “Nothing but the danger which the country 
was in from French fraternization, could ever have induced the Legislature 
to entrust such powers to the Government as were given in the first Alien 
Act; but no one then contemplated that such a measure would be continued 
in time of peace’.® There were lengthy parliamentary debates every two 
years when the act was renewed. Discussion often centred on the knotty 
but somewhat irrelevant question of whether or not the Crown had the 
power to deport aliens without parliamentary sanction; there was much 
quoting of Magna Carta, Coke and Blackstone, and citing of precedents 
from the reign of Henry IV. According to Sir William Holdsworth, the 
Opposition lawyers were justified in asserting that the Crown had no general 
power to expel aliens from the kingdom.* One of the chief arguments 
against the measure was, of course, that it placed all foreigners in the country 
at the mercy of the executive. In the view of Sir James Mackintosh, 


It was a bill to subject twenty thousand residents of Great Britain to banishment 
at an hour's warning, on secret information, without knowledge of their offence, 
without the possibility of proving the clearest innocence . . . To be here in such 
a state was to live by will and not by law. This was the very definition of slavery.5 


ambassador in London, who had a personal feud with Correa. Government spokes- 
men denied that Correa had been deported to satisfy the Portuguese ambassador; 
but it is clear from the Home Office papers that Whitbread's assertion was sub- 
stantially correct (ibid., xxix, cols. 1132, 1172, and xxx, cols. 41, 325, 328-30; 
letters of Feb. 1810 in P.R.O., H.O. 1/4; J. Beckett to attorney-general, 7 Feb. 
1810, H.O. 79/1). 

1 Journals of the House of Commons, lxxix. 901; Hansard, Parl. Deb., new ser., xv, 
col. 499. 

This is clear from the Aliens Office entry-books. In the early years of the 19th 
cehtury there were fewer deportations: in the 14 months between June 1807 and 
Aug. 1808, 11 aliens were deported (P.R.O., H.O. 5/12 pp. 238-9). 

3 Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxx, col. 659. 

* For learned discussions of this subject, see [William Empson, ] ‘The alien law 
of England’, Edinburgh Rev., xlii (Apr. 1825), 99-174; W. F. Craies, ‘The right 
of aliens to enter British territory’, Law Quarterly Rev., xxi (1890), 27-41; T. W. 
Haycraft, ‘Alien legislation and the prerogative of the Crown’, tbid., 1 (1897), 
165-86; W. S. Holdsworth, History of English Law (15 vols., 1903—65), x. 393-8. 

510 May 1816, Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxxiv, cols. 476, 479. By the peace-time 
Aliens Act of July 1814 (54 Geo. III, c. 155), aliens ordered out of the country 
were given the right to appeal to the privy council against the order. (This concession 
was withdrawn by 55 Geo. III, c. 54, but renewed by 56 Geo. III, c. 86.) However, 
when considering the case of Baron d'Imbert, the privy council decided that the 
alien was neither entitled to know the charge against him, nor to be defended by 
counsel; and Mackintosh maintained that this decision rendered the concession 
worthless (Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxxiv, cols. 478, 629-30). 
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The Opposition also maintained that the Aliens Act was being continued 
not for reasons of national security, but to gratify Britain's continental 
allies, which did not want Britain to harbour refugees from their autocratic 
régimes.! Castlereagh said in reply to this charge: ‘If the peace of this 
country depended on the peace and tranquillity of Europe, it was the duty 
of the government of this country to prevent combinations being formed 
in this country directed against the tranquillity of other countries’.* In 
fact, however, the act was not used against political refugees from the Holy 
Alliance states. In 1822 Peel said 1n the house of commons that in no case 
had asylum been refused to refugees who had been involved in revolutions 
or conspiracies in other countries;? though he added in 1824 that the Aliens 
Act did enable the government to warn political refugees against hatching 
plots while they were in England. 

It was largely for use against Bonapartists (particularly those who had 
rallied to Napoleon during the Hundred Days) that the act was continued 
after 1815. In February 1816 it was decided that persons excepted from 
the amnesty recently decreed by the French government sbould not be 
allowed to enter British territory ;? and in the debate on the renewal of the 
Aliens Act a few months later, Castlereagh asked whether it would be 
advisable ‘to throw open the country to all those violent and troubled 
spirits who assembled about Buonaparté when he made his last desperate 
effort to disturb the repose of the world'.95 La Minerve française commented 
in 1818: 


Malgré tout ce que l'alien-bill a de vague dans son énonciation, il est facile de 
voir qu'au fond son objet est trés-précis, et qu'il est dirigé exclusivement contre 
quelques-uns de nos compatriotes que la tourmente de 1815 a forcés de quitter la 
France ... Ainsi, dans un pays où de fougueux démagogues exhaussés sur les 
tréteaux de Spafields, peuvent haranguer vingt mille malheureux que le besoin 
dispose à tous les excés, on affecte de craindre la présence d'un petit nombre de 
Frangais sans pratique de la langue et des usages de l'Angleterre, et que leur 
qualité d'étranger rendrait suspect à la plupart de ceux qui l'habitent." 


Most of the aliens deported after 1815 were members of Napoleon’s 
entourage at St. Helena who had returned to Europe. It is unlikely that 
they could have done much harm if they had been allowed to remain in 


1 Romilly claimed in 1816 ‘that this peace alien bill... was designedly in further- 
ance of that alliance which existed for establishing and forming governments 
contrary to the will of the people’ (Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxxiv, col. 168). 

*c May 1818, ibid., xxxviii, col. 525. 

3 Ibid., new ser., vii, col. 806. This statement was not quite accurate, as a Prussian 
named Baron Eben had been deported from England i in 1818, after being banished 
from Portugal for his participation in a conspiracy to overthrow the Portuguese 
government (E. M. Ward, British chargé d'affaires at Lisbon, to Lord Castlereagh, 
29 Dec. 1817, P.R.O., H.O. 32/13; H.O. 5/20 p. 252; The Times, 4 Nov. 1817). 

t Hansard, Parl. Deb., new ser., x, col. 1342. 

5P.R.O., H.O. 5/20 pp. 151, 155. 

‘Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxxiv, col. 456. 

1 La Minerve française, ii (1818), 153. J 
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England. But the British government was nervous about the possibility 
of another escape, and was also sensitive to attacks concerning its treatment 
of Napoleon, which the Holland House group in particular was loud in 
criticizing. Ministers apparently assumed that these intimates of Napoleon 
who returned from Longwood—primed, it was imagined, with plots and 
propaganda—would be less dangerous and embarrassing on the continent 
than they would be in England. The first deportee of this type was the 
comte de Las Cases. In November 1816 he was discovered in an attempt 
to send clandestine letters to Europe. He was arrested and shipped first to 
the Cape and thence to England, where he hoped to take up residence; but 
he was sent on to Ostend, and settled in Germany.! The next case was that 
of General Gourgaud, who told Sir Hudson Lowe in February 1818 that 
he was desperately anxious to get away from St. Helena, and made some 
astonishing revelations to him about Napoleon’s plans and opportunities 
for escaping. Lowe was very disturbed and sent Gourgaud off to London, 
where he made similar revelations to Goulburn (Under-Secretary at the 
Colonial Office) and to the French ambassador. His aim seems to have 
been to secure the favour of Louis XVIII’s government by a spectacular 
betrayal of Napoleon. But he realized in due course that he was branded 
as a Bonapartist and could not hope to be readmitted to the French army. 
He then made a complete volte-face, and wrote a long letter to Marie 
Louise (which was published in the newspapers) advising her to attend 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in order to make a personal appeal on 
Napoleon’s behalf.* In November 1818, a few weeks after the publication 
of this letter, Gourgaud was served with an order for his immediate deporta- 
tion. This provoked a nasty scene at his lodgings: according to the general’s 
account, the Aliens Office messenger and his assistants treated him with 
unwarrantable violence; whereas according to Benjamin Capper of the 
Aliens Office, Gourgaud refused to come quietly and therefore had to be 
forcibly removed. In view of Gourgaud's excitable character, it is likely 
that the latter version of the story is nearer to the truth; but his supposed 
maltreatment aroused much sympathy and indignation in Opposition 
oircles.? Among others of Napoleon’s suite who were deported from 
England on their arrival from St. Helena were the comtesse de Montholon, 

1p, Ganiére, Napoléon à Ste-Héléne (3 vols., Paris, 1957—62), ii. 154 et seq.; 
P.R.O., H.O. 5/20 pp. 243-5; unsigned memorandum concerning Las Cases, 
dated 16 Nov. 1817, H.O. 1/5. Sir Hudson Lowe had made it clear that he re- 
garded Las Cases as a dangerous man; he said in a letter of 29 Dec. 1816 to Lord 
Charles Somerset (Governor at the Cape): ‘... there is little doubt of his being 
very active in his correspondence with all parta of Europe, where he can find means 
to convey his letters’ (Bathurst Papers, Brit. Mus., Loan 57/42; cf. Lowe to Earl 
Bathurst, 3 Dec. 1816 and 23 Jan. 1817, tbid.). 

*Ganiére, ii. 300-15, 352-67. 

3Debate on General Gourgaud’s petition complaining of his arrest, house of 
commons, 2 Apr. 1817, Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxxix, cols. 1355—80; A letter to the 
Right Honourable Earl Grey on the subject of the late arrest and removal of General 
Gourgaud (anon., London, 1819); G. Costigan, Sir Robert Wilson (Madison, 
1932), p. 183n. For Capper’s account of the arrest see P.R.O., H.O. 5/20 pp. 281-2. 
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Napoleon's valet Angelo Gentilini, and his priest the abbé Buonavista; 
Madame de Montholon returned to Europe in 1819, the others after the 
emperor's death.! 

After 1821 there was only one deportation—that of a mad Hungarian 
count who threatened to assassinate the Austrian ambassador*—before 
the Aliens Act was allowed to lapse in 1826. In that year Peel introduced 
a new Aliens Registration Bill, which was merely to enable the government 
to keep a record of the aliens residing in the country. Clearly one reason 
why the executive relinquished its power of deportation was the small use 
which had recently been made of that power; but Peel said that he would 
have no hesitation in calling upon parliament to renew the Aliens Act if 
political refugees were to ' make this country the scene of cabals or con- 
spiracies against their own governments, while Great Britain was in alliance 
with them'.? Another probable reason for the discontinuance of the act 
was the stiff resistance which the Opposition had consistently offered to it 
since the end of the war. It was not an issue which aroused popular interest; 
nor was it often debated in a full House.* But the Opposition regarded it 
as a matter of constitutional principle over which the government was 
particularly vulnerable; and each successive Aliens Bill from 1816 onwards 
was vigorously opposed at every possible stage of its progress through 
parliament.5 It may perhaps be regarded as an indication of the bankruptcy 
of the whigs at this period that they devoted so much energy to opposing a 
measure of such limited practical importance. But doubtless many whigs 
and radicals were sincerely offended by a measure which they regarded as 
more in tune with the principles of the Holy Alliance than with Britain's 
traditional concern for liberty ; and Hobhouse said in 1826 that its abandon- 
ment ‘would be hailed all over Europe as the principal step (in conjunction 
with those other liberal measures which had been lately taken by the Secret- 
ary for Foreign Affairs) on the part of Great Britain to a return to that 
policy which had so long made her . . . the great patroness of public liberty 
all over the world '.9 l 

Wiliam Windham once said that deporting a foreigner was no worse 
than drowning a fish;’ and this would seem to be the assumption of marty 
twentieth-century governments. But in Britain after the Napoleonic Wars 
the rights and interests of foreigners aroused, in certain circles, a surprising 
amount of concern and discussion. Earlier, in the seventeen-nineties, there 
was much public distrust of foreigners, and concern for individual liberties 
was generally at a low ebb. While the government distributed large sums 


1p.R.O., H.O. 5/20 pp. 295, 318-20. 

‘Ibid. p. 368; Hansard, Parl. Deb., new ser., x, col. 1339, and xv, col. 499. 

3 Hansard, Parl. Deb., new ser., xv, col. soo. 

“A Few Thoughts on the Probable Renewal of the Alien Bill, by a Member of Parlia- 
ment (London, 1822), pp. 3-4, 36. 

*On the Opposition's tactics in resisting these Bills, see Hansard, Parl. Deb., 
new ser., 1, col. 780 and xi, col. 113. 

5 Téid., new ser., xv, col. sor. 

? Ibid., new ser., xi, col. 144. 
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to the émigrés for their support, it did not hesitate to expel any aliens who 
seemed at all suspicious or undesirable. Many of the foreigners deported 
in these years were probably harmless; but as a result of this extensive 
use of the power of deportation very few Jacobin agents and propagandists 
from the continent were able to stay long in England.! After the turn of 
the century the fear of Jacobinism to some extent subsided (the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act was allowed to lapse in 1801); and with a very 
scrupulous lawyer as Superintendent of Aliens from 1803, the executive's 
power of deportation was used more discriminatingly. But the government 
was still quick to deport any foreigners who looked as if they might be spies; 
and in Napoleon's time, as in the seventeen-nineties, few successful missions 
were carried out by French agents in England.? Later, in the post-war 
years, the Aliens Act was fiercely attacked by the whigs, who proclaimed 
the principle that ‘tyranny shall not be exercised in England over any man, 
be he native or foreigner’.* Faced with a vigilant Opposition, the govern- 
ment made only a sparing use of its power of deportation (chiefly against 
those who had been closely associated with Napoleon), and eventually 
relinquished it in the period of Liberal 'Toryism.* 


J. R. Dinwippy 


The French were reduced to entrusting Louis Monneron—who was sent over 
to England to arrange an exchange of prisoners in 1795-——with a secret mission for 
*l'examen de l'état du pais, des dispositions des esprits, et des vues du gouvernement 
anglois'. His report was general and contained little of significance (A.A.E., 
Correspondance politique, Angleterre 588 fos. 468-9; tbid., 589 fos. 46-52; A.N., 
AF IV 1671 fos. 352-6). 

* On Perlet's mission to England in 1808, see duc de Castries, Les Emigrés (Paris, 
1962), pp. 363-4; on that of Sub-Lieutenant Lawless in 1811, see A.N., AF IV 
1674 fos. 540-1, 545-61. 

" 3J, P. Grant, house of commons, 20 May 1816, Hansard, Parl. Deb., xxxiv, col. 
620. - 

*By an act of 1848 the power of deporting aliens was restored to the executive 
for one year; but the power was not used, and the act was allowed to expire (Hay- 
craft, ubi supra, p. 165). In 1852, when foreign powers had been pressing the 
British government to dismiss political refugees from England, Lord Granville 
sent a circular letter to the British representatives at Vienna, St. Petersburg, Paris 
and Frankfurt, stating thet ‘No foreigner, as such, can be sent out of this country 
by the executive government, except persons removed by virtue of treaties with 
other states confirmed by Act of Parliament for the mutual surrender of criminal 
offenders’ (1bid., p. 184). So the position remained for the rest of the 19th century. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Carucage of 1220 in an Oxfordshire 
Hundred 


T HE REVIVAL of direct taxation in 1194 after a long lapse raised problems 
of assessment which historians have long been aware of in a general way, but 
which have rarely been illustrated at a local level. The use of the traditional 
hides and carucates of geld assessment in 1194 was followed in 1198 by an 
attempt to use as units the 'wainage of ploughs’ (carucarum wannagta), 
calculated on a basis of xoo acres to a plough,! but the ambitious attempt to 
survey the arable acreage of England was in practice replaced by a series of 
bargains and compositions, apparently either in place of the carucage or 
to allow payment to be made in the old way.* In 1220 a simpler scheme was 
devised to bring the tax into a close relationship with agricultural resources. 
It was to be paid on the number of ploughs yoked on the day following the 
day of St. John the Baptist last past (the day itself would probably be treated 
as a holiday), a date then some six weeks previous.? The returns for the 
hundred of Wootton in Oxfordshire, * however, show a highly artificial 
assessment was employed. The townships were arranged in a number 
of groups, each group being liable for an equal or predetermined share of 
the total for the hundred. In the north and east the figures were given a 
decimal basis, in the south and west a duodecimal element was present. 
The groups can be briefly stated as follows. 


(a) Yarnton, 16 ploughs; Begbroke, 8 ploughs, =24 ploughs. 

(b) Worton (in Cassington) 34; Cassington 5; Bladon 6; Cogges 6; Wileote Ij 
Hensington 24, = 24. 

(c) Wootton 11; Dornford 1o; Ludwell 3, —24. 


(d) Glympton 34; Shipton on Cherwell 8$; Rousham 4$, and 74 for that part 
of the township in the honour of Wallingford,5 — 24. 


1$. K. Mitchell, Taxation in Medieval England (New Haven, 1951), pp. 136—7, 
and Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III (New Haven, 1914), pp. 7-9, 33; 
Chronica Rogeri de Houedene (Rolls ser., 1868—71), iv. 46—7. 

* Pipe Roll r John, ed. Lady Stenton (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., x, 1933), pp. 
xix, 16, 19, 29, 58, 98, 112—13, 217, 227, 259, 275-85, 287-8. 

3 Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum (Record Comm., 1833—44), i. 437. 

t Book of Fees (H.M.S.O., 1920—31), i. 318. The editor's identification of place- 
names has been followed, except that Nuthercot is taken as Nethercote in Middle 
Aston, not that in Tackley. 

* Ibid., i. 313, a separate list for the honour in several counties. 
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(e) Woodstock with appurtenances, 24. The townships of this group are not 
given in detail, but probably comprised the royal demesne manors of Combe, 
Stonesfield, Handborough, and Hordley (in Wootton), which are not other- 
wise listed. 

The total of these five groups is 120 ploughs. The remainder of the 
hundred seems to have been considered in theory as forming two divisions 
of 100 ploughs each. 


(f) Steeple Aston 9; Middle Aston 5; North Aston 11, —25. 
(g) Duns Tew 10; Barton Westcote 6; Barton Sesswell 4; Kiddington 5, =25. 


- (b) Whitehill (in Tackley) 4; Thrupp 1o; Kidlington 9; Water Eaton 2, —25. 


(i) South Newington 5; Barford St. Michael, two manors 6 and 3; Nether 
Worton 6; Over Worton 54, —251. 


The total of (f) to (i) is 1004. The last division was made up of two 
outsize units. 


(j) Barton ‘Johan’ 58. This large number of ploughs probably included all 
the manors of the St. John family, being the townships of Steeple Barton, 
Middle Barton, Sandford St. Martin, Ledwell and Groveash. 'T'hey formed a 
continuous strip of territory, broken by the intrusion of Barton Westcote. 
They were probably linked with the 2 ploughs of Nethercote (in Middle 
Aston) to give a group of 6o. 

(k) Deddington (probably including the hamlets of Clifton and Hempton) 
three manors of 15, 13, and 8; Ilbury (in Deddington) 34, —39t. 


Total 993. It may be conjectured that some traditional arrangement led 
to Over Worton accepting part of the burden on the near-by Ilbury, in this 
case a half plough. If this be taken into account the Deddington group 
would be originally 4o ploughs, and the two decimal divisions exactly 100 
each. 

This interpretation of the assessment has to rest very largely on inference, 
for the list makes no reference to any such grouping of townships, and gives 
their names in a random order, with the exception of groups (a) and (b) 
with which it opens and the entry for Woodstock with which it closes. 
However there is a geographical as well as a mathematical coherence. 'The 
three townships of (c) are all in the parish of Wootton, and the grouping 
of the Astons is a natural one, which may reflect an earlier association of 
hides.? The townships of (i) he together in a corner of the hundred. The 
conjunction of Cogges and Wilcote with Cassington seems less odd when it 
is realized that the intervening townships of Eynsham, Stanton Harcourt, 
Sutton, and North and South Leigh are not on the assessment list. The 


1See for instance the accounts for these manors rendered together by the sheriff 
in 1230, Pipe Roll 14 Henry III, ed. C. Robinson (Pipe Roll Soc., new ser., iv, 
1927), pp. 258-9. Bladon was not in demesne at this date, Book of Fees, 1. 253, 589. 
2Middle Aston and Nethercote, 6 hides; North Aston, 9; Steeple Aston, 5; 
total 20 hides (C. C. Brookes, A History of Steeple Aston and Middle Aston (Shipston- 
on-Stour, 1929), p. 30; Victoria County History Oxfordshire, 1. 406, 413, 420, 423). 
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exemption of Tackley left a gap in the line of places along the river Cherwell. 
Other absent names such as Great and Little Tew, Showell and Dunthrop 
at one end of the hundred and Godstow, Cutslow and Wolvercote at the 
other end chanced to lie together and did not disrupt the geographical 
pattern of assessment. Apart from the make-up of the Barton group, only 
Shipton and Whitehill were in fact separated from their groups by other 
places paying the tax. 

The failure of so many townships to figure on the list needs some explana- 
tion. The ecclesiastical demesnes were exempted, and churchmen had the 
right to administer the collection in the lands of their knights and free- 
holders.1 ‘This must account for the absence of any mention of Eynsham? 
and Godstow,? both sites of religious houses, and of Wolvercote,* Cutslow,® 
Gosford,? North Leigh," Weaveley in 'Tackley,? Dunthrop,? Showell,!° 
and Little T'ew,!* where monastic ownership existed later, and in most cases 
can be shown to have come into being by 1220. 

Townships under lay lordship apparently not taxed included the fees 


1 Rot. Lit. Claus., i. 437, 428; Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls ser., 
1864—9), iii. 6c. 

3? Rotuli Hundredorum (Record Comm., 1812—18), ii. 859. 

3 Ibid., ii. 857. 

*'To Godstow by 1180-4, tbid.; Register of Godstow Nunnery, ed. A. Clark (Early 
English Text Soc., 1906—11), no. 886. 

* Part to St. Frideswide in 1086 (V.C.H. Oxon., i. 409, Cartulary of St. Frideswide, 
ed. S. R. Wigram (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1895—6), i. 11, 14) and part to Oseney by 1127 
(H. E. Salter, Facsimiles of early charters in Oxford muniment rooms (Oxford, 1929), 
No. 58). 

"To the Hospitallers by about 1180; Monasticon Anglicanum (1816-30), vi. 
834~7. 

*Probably given to Lieu Dieu abbey in Ponthieu by Bernard or Thomas de St. 
Valery (died 1191 and 1219 respectively; W. Kennett, Parochial Antiquities 
(Oxford, 1818), i. 327; Gallia Christiana, x (1751), 1341, and tbid., Instrumenta, 
328-30. Granted Lieu Dieu to Netley in 1240, Brit. Mus., Add. Charter 20234, 
Rot. Hund., ii. 868. 

8 Rot. Hund., ii. 865; identified in Allison, Beresford and Hurst, Deserted Villages 
of Oxfordshire (Leicester Univ., Dept. of Local History, Occasional Papers 77, 
1965). Eva de Grey, heiress and donor of Weaveley to the nuns of Studley, was a 
widow first before 1198, secondly by 1219, and died in 1246, but the date of her gift 
is not clear; W. Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees (1923—5), iii. 238-40; Book of 
Fees, i. 283; Excerpta e Rotulis Finium (Record Comm., 1835-6), i. 455. 

* Rot. Hund., ii. 875; part to Noyon in Normandy by 117s, later to Bruerne, 
Calendar of Documents in France, ed. J. H. Round (1899), no. 628, Book of Fees, 
ii. 831; Michael of Dunthrop gave all his lordship there to Bruerne about 1243, 
but the greater part of his land went to the abbey about 1222, Feet of Fines, Oxford- 
shire, ed. H. E. Salter (Oxfordshire Record Soc., xii, 1930), pp. 67, 126, P.R.O., 
E 315/54, No. 11; E 315/34, No. 242. 

19 Rot. Hund., ii. 875; part to Noyon by 1157, later to Bruerne (see n. 9 above); 
part to Eynsham by 1163, Eynsham Cartulary, ed. H. E. Salter (Oxford Hist. Soc., 
1907-8), i. 77-8; part to Reading by 1213, Feet of Fines, Oxfordshire, p. 38, Brit. 
Mus., Harl. MS. 1708 fos. 83, 174v. 

" To Cogges in 1103, Cal. Doc. France, no. 120; to Oseney 1206, Cartulary of 
Oseney Abbey, ed. H. E. Salter (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1929—36), iv. 220-2. 
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of the earl of Chester in Great Tew and Tackley. His lands were exempt, 
since we find money collected from a fee of his in another part of the county 
was to be returned.? ‘The land of William de Harcourt in Stanton Harcourt, 
Sutton and South Leigh, and a manor held of John de Lacy in Little Tew 
also did not pay. A common factor between the earl and the other two was 
their participation in the Fifth Crusade, from which the leaders were 
returning to England in August of 1220. Probably concessions were made 
to them on this account.? No reason, however, can be found for the absence 
of any reference to the extensive sergeanty tenure of the Wade family in 
Stanton Harcourt, Sutton, and South Leigh, at this time in wardship 
during a minority.? 

Thereis some resemblance between the methods followed by the assessors 
of 1220 and the use of the twelve carucate hundreds of the Danelaw and of 
the leets of East Anglia for geld assessment. The basic principle of the 
break-up of a hundred or wapentake into sub-divisions each bearing an 
equal share of the burden cast on the whole is well exemplified.* The 
hundred of Wootton 1s represented in Domesday by the three hundreds 
attached to the royal manor of Wootton, and no doubt its total assessment 
in the carucage of 1220 owes something to traditions springing from this 
fact.5 The scheme as a whole, however, must be one created on the spot to 
meet the needs of that particular levy, for the dividing line between town- 
ships standing within the assessment and those falling outside it is one that 
would not be exactly repeated in any other year. The constant need to collect 
murdrum fines on the hundred, and more occasional amercements laid on 
the whole shire, must have caused the local communities to preserve and 
develop practices of rating themselves,9 and these no doubt could be quickly 
and easily adapted to the carucage. It may well be that similar arrange- 
ments were employed much more widely in 1220 than was hitherto been 
suspected. A simple variant in procedure would make this almost impossible 
to detect from surviving records. If the townships, and portions of town- 
ships, that were not paying, or were paying through ecclesiastical collectors, 
were to be included in the original assessment, and then taken out of it, 
all trace would be lost of any regular or artificial pattern. Possibly the 
hundred of Wootton is unique only in revealing so clearly the working of 

1 Rot. Hund., ii. 845, 858; Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. 240-3; Rot. Lit. Claus., 
1. O. 

Rat. Hund., ii. 855-6; 874; K. R. Memoranda Roll 4 Henry III, m.7 (seen in 
typescript, P.R.O. Round Room); Wendover, Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard 
(Rolls ser., 1886—9), ii. 235; Patent Rolls 1216—25, p. 284. 

3 Rot. Hund., ii. 855—6; Rot. Lit. Claus., i. 356; Excerpta e Rot. Fin., i. 125. 

* More particularly the East Anglian leets, see especially the documents printed 
in The Kalendar of Abbot Samson, ed. R. H. C. Davis (Camden 3rd ser., xxxiv, 
1954), and J. H. Round, Feudal England (1895), pp. 98-103. 

5V.C.H. Oxon., i. 374. 

* Attempts to relate the sums charged against various localities for the murdrum 
fine, as shown by pardons on the Pipe Rolls, to the geld assessment suggest that the 
latter was not generally used for this purpose. 'l'he same is true of the 'gifts of the 
counties’ raised in the early years of Henry II. 
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the minds of the knights appointed to collect the tax. Lastly, it must be 
considered unsafe to use the carucage figures as a basis for comparison with 
the plough teams recorded in Domesday.* 


A. 'T'OMEINSON 


Andrew Dymmock and the Papers of Antony, 
Earl Rivers, 1482-3 


AMONG the miscellaneous books, formerly in the augmentation office, is 
a volume comprising a number of documents concerning Antony Wydeville, 
2nd Earl Rivers.? Some of the items have been copied from the first part 
of Edward IV’s reign or before, but the bulk of the volume belongs to the 
last year of his rule, 1482-3. The latest fully dated item is a receipt of 21 
February 22 Edward IV [1483], but another may be as late as 8 March 1483, 
a bare month before the king's death.* 

The relevant List and Index suggests that the book is made up of random 
legal documents and accounts concerning Rivers and his nephew, Thomas 
Grey, marquess of Dorset.5 But the primary interest of the collection is 
that it comprises the instructions of the earl to his business agent, Andrew 
Dymmock of the Middle Temple, with related documents, and throws 
considerable light on the business interests of the earl, and on his part in 
the political manoeuvres of 1482-3, and Edward V's accession crisis. 
Fourteen of the sixty-eight items are letters to Dymmock concerning 
Rivers' affairs, most from the earl himself, and eighteen more are receipts 
to Dymmock for money handled on his behalf; a further eighteen are 
related to these letters and receipts, and it may be assumed that the re- 
mainder of the group, primarily scraps from a number of accounts, also 
relate to matters which the lawyer handled for his client.® 

Theexplanation of the survival of these manuscripts in the royal ule 


This may not be true everywhere; the figures for the carucage in the bailiwick 
of Windsor (Book of Fees, i. 302—6) have the appearance of being drawn from a real 
enumeration of ploughs. 

1T Public Record Office, E 315 vol. 486. Documents in this volume are numbered. 

* At least 40 of the items can be assigned to the period Jan. 1482 to March 1483. 
The earliest is a copy of a survey dated 21 Ric. II (ibid. no. 27). 

* Ibid. nos. 2x and 15 respectively; for the dating of the latter, see below, p. 228, 
n. 6. 

5 Augmentation Office, Miscellaneous Books, E 315 (List and Index Society, xvi, 
1966), p. IOI. 

eThe letters to Dymmock are as follows: 

no. 15 from Rivers, Lynn, 8 March [1483] see below, pp. 228-9. 
no. 17 from Rivers, Lynn, 17 Jan. [1483] see below, pp. 227-8. 


no. 23 from Rivers to Master [James] Moleneux and Dymmock, Walsingham, 
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is to be found in the subsequent career of Andrew Dymmock, rather than 
in the forfeiture of the Rivers fortune consequent upon the execution of the 
earl on 25 June 1483. On Henry VII's accession, he was made solicitor- 
general, and in 1497 he became second baron of the exchequer, serving in 
that office until his death.* Andrew had no son to succeed him, and his 
heir, a nephew, was a minor in royal wardship, so that it was natural enough 
for the baron's professional papers to remain in the exchequer.? Why the 
documents should be largely confined to papers which he handled in the 
period January 1482 to March 1483 is less clear. They are not evidences of 
title, of the sort which might be preserved for the use of Rivers' executors, 
and neither the letters directing his actions, nor the score of vouchers with 
accompanying statements which make up the largest group in the collection, 
would normally have had any importance once Dymmock had discharged 
his account with the auditor; why should ephemeral business papers have 
been preserved for these fifteen months? 'l'he explanation is, probably, 
that the ending of Dymmock's account was not normal. The coup of April 
1485, with the arrest and execution of Rivers, followed by the expropriation 
of his property, could well have meant that no accounts were made up, but 
Dymmock, like a careful lawyer, stored all the papers concerning his 
unfortunate client, in case they were ever required.? 


1i Jan. [1483] see below, pp. 226—7. Printed in J. Gairdner, Richard III 
(1898), p. 341, possibly in part from Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 25459. 
no. 24 from Rivers, Lynn, Thursday [c. Dec. 1482, cf. nos. 1, 6]. 
no. 25 from R. Tylney to ‘his cosin’? Dymmock, no date or place. 
no. 29 from Rivers, Ware, 18 Aug. [1482, cf. nos. 3, 32, 65, 67]. 
no. 32 from Rivers, Middleton, Monday next after Relic Sunday [15 July 
1482, cf. nos. 3, 29, 65, 67]. 
no. 35 from Thomas [tear], Ludlow, St. James’ Eve [? 25 July 1482]. 
no. 37 from Rivers, no date or place. 
no. 40 from [tear], Calais, 21 June 1482. 
rro. 44 from Rivers, Middleton, Thursday 4 June [1482, cf. nos. 43, 45]. 
_ no. 45 from Gawsell, Robert Shorysby and Roger Sambroke, Middleton, 
Sunday 9 June [1482, cf. nos. 43-4]. 
no. 65 from Rivers, Norwich, 26 March [1482, cf. nos. 3, 29, 32, 67]. 
no. 67 from Rivers, no date or place [1482, cf. nos. 3, 29, 32, 65]. 
‘There are three other letters in the collection: 
no. 3 from Philip [Fitz Lowes], Sandwich, to [illegible] Butsiller, 13 March 
[1482, cf. nos. 29, 32, 65, 67]. 
no. 38 from Rivers, Middleton, to Thomas Daniel, Tuesday in Whitsun week 
[28 May 1482, cf. nos. 28, 30, 41, 46]. Printed by Gairdner, p. 340. 
no. 59 [tear] to Rivers [1482, cf. nos. 43-5]. 
Lynn is South Lynn in Norfolk (see below, p. 228, n. 4); Middleton is in Norfolk 
and not the Middleton in Kent (see below, p. 220, n. 5). 
1Cal, Patent Rolls 1485—94, p. 35; Cal. Patent Rolls 1494—1509, p. 106; Dymmock 
was dead by May 1501 (ibid., pp. 232, 237). 
3 Cal. Patent Rolls 1494-1509, p. 232. 
*'T'he legal situation over Rivers’ estates after his execution is not clear. Parts 
were granted away as forfeited, but the earl was not attainted. Of the documents 
surviving from before 1482-4, a few were on the file by chance, but the others were 


being consulted by Dymmock. 
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If Dymmock's career explains the presence of these Rivers papers in the 
exchequer archives, what they reveal of the connexion between the earl and 
the lawyer helps to explain Dymmock's career. Andrew Dymmock was a 
younger son in the family of John Dymmock of Coats in Lincolnshire, a 
junior branch of the Dymmocks of Scrivelsby who, to this day, have the 
right to provide the sovereign's champion.! Although Dymmock had, 
therefore, the entrée to the upper ranks of the county's society, he took up 
the law and became a fellow of the Middle Temple.* He was probably 
practising as a barrister by 1462.3 He was in Rivers’ service, at the latest, 
by 1474 when he appeared in chancery to sue for lost letters patent, and he 
remained continuously in his employment thereafter.* He is described as 
the earl's attorney, but this does not mean that he was a professional attorney 
of one of the Westminster courts. In other households, Dymmock's 
post would have been known by the title ‘attorney-general’ and it is more 
satisfactory to adopt this name for his office. It is rarely possible, at this 
period, to construct a description of what any legal office entailed, other 
than in generalities, but the survival of these papers from Dymmock's 
brief-case shows clearly what the attorney-general to an English nobleman 
did. 

A magnate’s attorney-general was, in essence, a lesser version of the 
royal law officer, concerned with a wide variety of administrative activities 
as well as with the courts. The post was onerous and Dymmock's other 
practice, ‘at least in non-contentious matters, was small? Certainly these 
documents show him to have been one of the most busy and versatile men 
in the earl’s employ. A considerable part of his time was occupied with 
finance. He made several payments for the expenses of the Rivers house- 
hold, generally to the earl’s officers, but once to Elizabeth Mowbray, and 
he also paid the fee of the earl's attorney in the exchequer court, together 
with the wages of the earl’s domestic staff.5 Dymmock paid out substantial 

! Lincolnshire Pedigrees, iv (Harleian Soc., lv), p. 1203. ‘ 

* E 315/486 no. 40. 

* Called ‘gentleman’, Cal. Close Rolls 1461—8, p. 159. 

5Cal. Patent Rolls 1467—77, pp. 422, 424; Cal. Close Rolls 1468—76, no. 1559; 
E 315/486 nos. 5, 8. í 

EE 315/486 no. 23 (see below, p. 227, n. 8). 

‘Cf. William Dugdale, ‘History of the Family of Hastings’ (1677), pp. 31-2 
(H. E. Huntington Library, MS. H.A.), fees paid by Edward, Lord Hastings, 1499- 
1500, ‘Thomas Jakes, generale attorney’. 

*Dymmock rarely appeared as a feoffee to uses, the principal non-contentious 
business of the lawyer at this time. E 315/486 no. 61, however, is a schedule of 
lawsuits in progress, probably in Trinity term 1482, which shows that Dymmock 
was then engaged in some ro actions for various clients. 

? Ibid. nos. 5, 39, 54 (household), 19 (Robert Lytton of the exchequer), 35 (pay- 
ment of household wages). Elizabeth Mowbray received payment for the expenses 
of Rivers’ house in London for one year ending 6 July 1482 (tbid. no. 36). She was 
the widow of John, last Mowbray duke of Norfolk, died 1476, and mother of Anne, 
the child bride of Edward V's brother, Richard (G.E.C., Complete Peerage, ix 
(1936), p. 609). Dymmock was one of her feoffees (Cal. Inquisitions post Mortem, 
Henry VII, i, no. 800). 
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sums in these months to craftsmen for building which Rivers had com- 
menced at several of his manors, and he furnished the earl in person with 
money for his private purse.! The impression which the manuscripts give 
of Dymmock is of a man acting, in effect, as the banker for the Rivers estate 
and entourage; in the month of May 1482, the lawyer handled over £66 
on the earl’s behalf.? Rivers did employ auditors and a receiver, but his 
attorney-general seems to have been very much a financial officer as well.? 
Dymmock was more expectedly active in that region where accounting 
merges into the management and collection of debts. He kept the record 
of the valuation of Rivers’ lands and had an account book of his own on 
which the earl relied for details of his servants’ obligations to him, and 
Dymmock was frequently charged with the task of calling for their accounts. 
It was the attorney who was concerned with settling with Rivers’ creditors 
and with pursuing with writs servants who defaulted; five of the documents, 
for example, concern the suit which Dymmock was instructed to bring in 
June 1482, to compel two of Rivers’ estate officers to account for timber 
which had been felled.’ 

Apart from these financial duties, Andrew Dymmock was entrusted by 
Earl Rivers with a general oversight of his business activities. It was to 
Dymmock that he wrote of wheat prices and the disposal of a cargo at 
Sandwich, of the sale at London or in Kent according to the best price; 
it was to Dymmock again that Rivers wrote of the sale of various lots of 
sheep, some, at least, brought from Wales for sale in London.* Another 
part of the attorney’s work was the protection of the Rivers estate titles; as 
the earl remarked in his will, ‘as for myn evidences, Andrewe Dymmok 
knowyth them and canne shewe how all my land standith'." The task 
might involve a scrutiny of existing settlements, the search for outstanding 
rights and charges on the properties and for ways to void them, and a 
watching brief on the activities of royal commissioners. As for litigation, 
in addition to the action over wood sales—presumably in common pleas— 
Dymmock had to pursue for Rivers one other suit at least, in chancery, and 


- TE 315/486 nos. 1, 28, 30, 41, 46, 52, 53 (building), 16, 21, 47 (payments to 
Rivers). 

3 Ibid. nos. 46—7, 52-5, 60. 

The earl’s letters frequently mention his auditors (e.g. ibid. no. 65). His re- 
ceiver was the lawyer John Fincham (Excerpta Historica, ed. S. Bentley (1833), 
p. 247). The source from which Dymmock drew his funds is not stated, but he 
did hold some of the earl’s plate and receive rents (E 315/486 nos. 37, 60). 

*E 315/486 nos. 45 (accounts for the estate), 35 (difficulties caused by the loss of 
Dymmock’s book), 32, 65 (calling in accounts). 

5 Ibid. nos. 32, 35 (creditors), 34, 43-5, 59 (action of account). 

5 Ibid. nos. 32, 65, 67 (wheat: for the cargo at Sandwich, see no. 3), 29, 32, 66 
(sheep). No. 66 mentions ‘the Catill which came aute of Wales’ and ‘such as came 
to London, with that that was bought of my lord prynce’, and ‘that that I bought 
as I came to London warde’. 

* Excerpta Historica, p. 247. No doubt it was for this reason that Rivers appointed 
Dymmock one of his executors (ibid., p. 248). 

8E 315/486 nos. 2, 32 (land titles), 40 (royal commissioners). 
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he was expected to take advantage of the law vacations to hold manorial 
courts on estates specially needing reorganisation.! It was the attorney- 
general, too, who received petitions from suitors to the earl for favours and 
employment, and the post had, clearly, considerable opportunities for 
exercising patronage.* But the most interesting of all Dymmock’s activities 
for Rivers are the political duties which he performed. First and foremost, 
Dymmock was a source of news, the representative at the centre so necessary 
to a noble whose duties kept him away from court for considerable periods; 
there is scarcely a letter in which Rivers does not ask for tidings, specifically 
on one occasion for tidings from the court. Not that Dymmock was a 
mere postman; on occasion, Rivers asked for, and seems to have acted on, 
his advice, based upon the political opinions which the lawyer had been able 
to collect.* It was Dymmock, also, who supervised the formalities of 
obtaining grants from the Crown and had the charge of the earl's patents, 
and it was Dymmock who served in at least one of Rivers’ semi-political 
negotiations about the deputy constableship of the Tower.» Most interesting 
of all, Rivers used Dymmock as an election agent, searching for vacant 
seats in parliament and securing them for candidates in the earl’s interest.9 

. The destruction of the Wydeville interest in 1483 put an end to this widely 
varied activity of Andrew Dymmock for the earl. Professionally, this must 
have been a serious loss, but it was not long before service to a victim of 
Richard III brought its recompense. It has always been a puzzle why 
Dymmock, well born though he was, should have been promoted so promptly 
by Henry VII to the place of law officer of the Crown." But revealed in 
this exchequer volume as the close confidant of Earl Rivers, he takes his 
place with others as a lawyer advanced to immediate office under Henry 
VII after service to the Wydeville or the Grey families. Henry needed legal 
minds on whose loyalty he could rely, and where could loyalty be better 
found than among servants who had already suffered, it could be represented, 
in the Tudor cause. From the lawyers’ point of view also, what better 
patron was there in 1485 than Dorset? Thus Thomas Lovell secured the 


TE 315/486 no. 32. ‘Wright me how Townessende haue answer in the Chauncery, 
and in what condicion the accion standeth.’ ''l'his vacation tyme, be at som court 
at the lee and sett som order ther.’ Rivers began an action against John Townshend 
of Rainham, the survivor of his father-in-law’s feoffees, early in Edward IV’s 
reign (P.R.O., C 1/28/77). 

2E 315/486 nos. 10, 25 (petitions to Rivers), 26 (letter to Dymmock from his 
cousin, R. Tylney, asking Dymmock to secure Rivers’ favour in placing his second 
daughter with the wife of Richard Hawte, comptroller to the prince of Wales). 

3 Ibid. no. 29. *Wryte me qwylis ye be there qwat tythynges is in the Court.’ 

* Ibid. nos. 17, 23 (see below, pp. 226-8). 

8' The preservation of the petition for letters patent appointing Rivers to offices 
in Middleton and Marden, Kent, suggests that Dymmock handled tbe suit (ibid. 
no. 11; cf. Cal. Patent Rolls 1476-85, p. 332). For his responsibility for patents 
see above, p. 218, n. 4, and E 315/486 nos. 32 and 15 (see below, p. 228-9); for the 
post of deputy constable see this last. 

SE 315/486 nos. 17, 23 (see below, pp. 226-8). 

"E. Foss, Judges of England (1848-64), v. 46-8. 
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introduction which led to his becoming the king's right-hand man, Richard 
Empson recovered the post of attorney-general to the duchy of Lancaster, 
and Dymmock became solicitor. 

Apart from the interest of these manuscripts to the student of the fifteenth- 
century legal profession, a number of them illuminate the political struggles 
of the last months of Edward IV's reign. Among these is the strange con- 
fession of John Edwards before the council at Westminster in August 1482, 
that he had traduced Dorset, Rivers and Robert Radclyf before, and obvious- 
ly under pressure from the royal council at Calais.? James Gairdner, who 
printed the document in 1898, saw this admission as evidence of the general 
animosity towards the queen’s faction, but it can be more specifically con- 
nected with the well-known hostility between William, Lord Hastings, and 
both the marquess of Dorset and-the Earl Rivers. Mancini, the Italian 
observer, states that Hastings and Dorset had each suborned informers 
to spread incriminating stories about the other, and it is highly likely that 
Edwards was one of these, acting for the lord chamberlain.* Certainly it 
was Hastings who, as Captain of Calais, had had the principal opportunity 
to terrify Edwards with threats of the ‘breke’ in Calais if he did not tell all, 
and more than, he knew, and the council at Calais which took his statement 
must have included Hastings.” Beside this clear hint that he had acted under 
duress, Edwards’ admission that his slanders sprang from “his own false 
imagynacyon’ means nothing; it was, however, not in the king’s interest, 
at a time when he was trying to reconcile the factions in his court, to question 
this gratuitous exoneration of the principals in the affair. Dymmock’s 
papers preserve no fewer than four copies of Edwards’ confession and these 
have clearly been prepared specially for circulation; these are probably 
what Rivers intended when, in an undated letter from the autumn of 1482 
he instructed the lawyer to have ‘the instrumentes for my lord markeys 
declaracon & myn... made up in as suer forme as [can] be’.* To make 
worth while such an effort to scotch the scandal, Edwards’ charges must 
have been serious ones. Rivers spread on one, if not this occasion, stories 
that Hastings might betray Calais, and the best slander for the latter to 
employ in return might be to stress the dubious political respectability of 


1Lovell was attainted as a supporter of Dorset in 1483 (Rolls of Parliament, vi. 
246). Empson, mentioned in Rivers’ will, lost his post as duchy attorney-general, 
but was reinstated in 1485 (Excerpta Historica, p. 248; R. Somerville, Duchy of 
Lancaster (1953), i. 406). As solicitor, Dymmock did on a national scale much what 
he had done for Rivers and was prominent in royal fiscal activity with Sir Reginald 
Bray, etc. 

3E 315/486 nos. 6, 12-14. 

*Gairdner, pp. 338-9. For the hostility, see, for example, Thomas More, History 
of King Richard III (Complete Works, ii, ed. R. S. Sylvester, 1963), pp. 10-11. 

*Domenico Mancini, The Usurpation of Richard III, ed. C. A. J. Armstrong 
(1936), pp. 84-5. 

‘Hastings was resident in Calais for much of 1482. This, however, also excuses 
his absence from the Westminster council in August (Cely Papers, ed. H. E. Malden 
(Camden 3rd ser., i, 1900), p. 111). 

SE 315/486 no. 24. 
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the queen's kinsmen.! Another factor connecting Rivers with this affair 
may well have been the continued interest which this collection reveals 
he had in the affairs of Calais. He had land there and was concerned with 
obtaining money from it, but he was also concerned to learn of affairs 
inside the town.? Although he was replaced as Captain by Hastings in 1471— 
in humiliating circumstances—he was concerned to renew lost letters 
patent of 1470 appointing him governor of the town as late as 30 June 1474, 
even though he had them cancelled formally the next day.? 

T wo letters in the volume concern elections to the parliament of January 
1483.* They show that Rivers had attempted to use his own local prestige 
to influence Norfolk elections and place his own nominees as M.P.s for 
Yarmouth. He had no success, however, for the town sent burgesses to 
represent it, although the only one of the two whose name survives was, in 
fact, Rivers’ deputy in the Yarmouth customs.5 The earl then turned to 
exploit the electoral influence of the young prince of Wales and ‘my lord 
of york’. This latter title is ambiguous, for it would normally indicate 
Archbishop 'Thomas Rotheram, the chancellor, but in this context Rivers 
appéars to mean Richard, the young duke of York.® If so, the parliamentary 
seats which he had in mind are probably those under the patronage of the 
Mowbray dukes of Norfolk, whose position had passed to Richard on his 
marriage to Anne, the Mowbray heiress.” Who controlled the duke and 
his estates is a difficult question to answer. He was, apparently, resident 
with the queen, and although some of his property at least was treated by 
the Crown like that of any minor in royal custody, he had his own council.® 
If Elizabeth Wydeville did have considerable control over the boy, then 
Rivers might well count on using the Mowbray interest. With the prince 
of Wales, the picture is clearer. ' My lord prynce is eleksyons’, mentioned 
by Rivers in his letter of 11 January, are quite clearly the same as those 
mentioned in his letter of 17 January, for the source of the news in the 
latter about vacant seats was Robert Court, a prominent royal accountant 
in Cornwall and Devon.? Quite obviously what is meant is the influence 
of the duchy of Cornwall—Court, indeed, became duchy auditor within 
a matter of months—-and Rivers was in a position to exploit this by reasoh 

1Riveras’ slander is reported by More, p. 51. 

3E 515/486 nos. 32, 67 (money from Calais), 40 (news from Calais). For Rivers’ 
property there, see Cal. Patent Rolls 1476-85, p. 388. 

* C. L. Scofield, Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth (1923), ii. 4; Cal. Patent 
Rolls 1467-77, p. 450. 

tE 315/486 nos. 17, 23 (see below, pp. 226-8). 

5John Russe (J. C. Wedgwood, History of Parliament, Biographies (1936), p. 
730). For his patent as Rivers’ deputy, see Cal. Patent Rolls 1476-85, p. 167. The 
returns for the Jan. 1483 parliament are missing (Wedgwood, History of Parliament, 
Register (1938), p. 459). 

5 See below, p. 226, n. 8. 

7 Scofield, ii. 203—4, 323. Although Anne died childless late in 1482, Richard re- 
tained much of her property for life by act of parliament (Rolls of Parliament, vi. 168). 

? Mancini, pp. 84—7; Cal. Patent Rolls 1476-85, p. 118 etc.; Scofield, ii. 204. 

? See below, p. 227, n. II. 
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of his post as governor of the prince.* The men whom Rivers wished to 
seat were, with the exception of Dymmock himself, East Anglian squires. 
Robert Drury, a lawyer from Lincoln's Inn, went on to become Speaker 
of the Commons in 1495, and later a knight and a royal councillor. Another 
lawyer, Henry Spelman, was recorder of Norwich and also sat in other 
parliaments. Two other nominees, William Grey and Simon Blake, how- 
ever, were lesser men who in fact never seem to have belonged to any 
house of commons. Rivers was only attempting to place five M.P.s in the 
Wydeville interest, not a large number, but with other evidence of a similar 
magnitude from other peers, this is enough to suggest that a sizeable block 
of the Commons might be under the influence of noble patrons.? 

'. These letters of January 1483, concerned as they also are with the risks 
of absence from the opening of the parliament, together with the constant 
demand throughout the correspondence for news, indicate the interest 
which Rivers took in the political events of the day. The most illuminating 
letter in this respect is the last of the collection, dating from 8 March 1483, 
only a few days before Edward contracted his fatal illness.“ A postscript to 
the letter shows Rivers to be concerned with the authority which he could 
wield as governor to the prince of Wales. He asks Dymmock to forward 
to him his letters patent, undoubtedly meaning his copy of the instructions 
for the prince’s regimen and household which had been reissued a few days 
before, on 27 February; these largely repeated the earlier instructions of 
1473.5 They gave Rivers the right to direct the whole household, every 
man of which was to be furnished with horse and harness, to receive and 
pay out the prince's revenues and to remove the person of the prince from 
place to place at discretion. In the event of any mishap to the king, these 


lIt is difficult to see why Rivers only tried to exercise this authority at such a 
late date—parliament opened on 20 Jan. He must have expected Dymmock to 
obtain the blank returns and fill them up; time did not allow any dealings with a 
local returning officer. 

1 Tor biographies, see below, p. 227, nn. 3, 12, p. 228, nn. I, 2. 

* Cf. M. McKisack, Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs (1932), 
pp. 61-4; W. H. Dunham, Lord Hastings’ Indentured Retainers (New Haven, 
1955), PP. 30-7. 

*E 315/486 no. 15 (see below, pp. 228-9). Edward's illness began about 25 March 
(Scofield, ii. 364). 

5'T'he original instructions for the prince’s household, dated 28 Sept. 1473 are in 
Letters of the Kings of England, ed. J. O. Halliwell (1848), 11. 136-44. They were 
reissued as letters patent on 27 Feb. 1483, with slight modifications (Brit. Mus., 
Sloane MS. 3479 fos. 53v-57v). It is clearly the latter which Rivers wanted. His 
original patent as governor to the prince, dated 10 Nov. 1473, is only vague about 
his powers and duties. *We woll that the seid Erle haue and enioye duryng our 
pleasure thoffice . . . With and in as ample power and auctorite as unto the same 
office of Gouernour apperteigneth or bylongeth, and as any othre man in dayes 
passed had or occupied the seid office' (P.R.O., C 66/532 (Patent Roll, 13 Edw. 
IV, pt. ID m. 15; Cal. Patent Rolls 1467—77, p. 417). 

* Accompanying the revised instructions were letters patent which would allow 
Rivers and Sir Richard Grey to issue warrants on the prince's revenue at their 
discretion (Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 3479 fos. 57v, 58). 
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were powers sufficient to put political initiative in the hands of the earl.1 
Quite as significant is a second postscript to the same letter, asking Dymmock 
to send also another patent, given to Rivers by Edward IV, to raise troops 
in the March of Wales ‘if ned be’. The words used suggest that the patent 
was personally provided by the king, perhaps even secretly for it was never 
enrolled, only for use in an emergency. 'The March was the traditional 
Yorkist recruiting ground, and to grant Rivers authority to raise forces 
there, and also the control of the person, wealth and household of the heir 
apparent must indicate a deliberate attempt by Edward IV to shelter his 
son behind the power of the Wydeville faction. Particularly significant here 
is the date of this letter. It is generally assumed that Edward IV changed, 
before his death, the arrangements for the succession which he had made 
in 1475, and entrusted the realm to Richard, duke of Gloucester, rather 
than to the queen and her kinsmen.? This letter of 8 March, following 
hard on the renewed patents of 27 February, suggests that no such change 
had been planned before the king's final illness—the reverse in fact; 
Edward has just taken steps to confirm the Wydevilles in their state. Any 
change or commitment of power to Gloucester must have been made during 
Edward's sickness. The continuation of the Croyland chronicle lauds the 
sagacity of Edward's will and the codicils he made in his last illness, but it 
hardly seems justified to write so of a precipitate attempt to reverse a political 
pattern which Edward had confirmed only days before—and in the absence 
of the two principals involved, Rivers and Gloucester.? The alternative 
hypothesis (for the sources are not unanimous) is that Edward did not 
bequeath authority to Gloucester. This is even more damning for the 
king's sagax dispositio. By bolstering up the Wydevilles with authority 
derived from the prince of Wales and by ignoring the political eminence 
and personal interest of Gloucester, Edward had ensured that, in the event 
of his death, an open struggle for power would ensue, and no death-bed 
histrionics could defeat the logic of his own policy. Edward IV was to 
blame for the faction fight which blighted the succession of his young 
son.* 


1'The events of Apr. 1483 demonstrate this point. Until Rivers lost control of the 
young king, the queen's faction had the political initiative, e.g. in pressing for an 
early coronation. When Edward passed out of his hands, the position of the faction 
in London collapsed, even though it held the Tower, the treasure and the heir 
presumptive: cf. the crisis of Sept. 1549. Rivers' election-mongering in Jan. 1483 
shows his appreciation of the advantage of holding the prince. 

1E. F. Jacob, The Fifteenth Century (1961), p. 607. For Edward's 1475 will, see 
Excerpta Historica, p. 366 sqq. and Mancini, p. 131. 

3‘ Historiae Croylandensis Continuatio’, in Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores, ed. 
W. Fulman,1(1684),p. 564. Jacob, p. 608 suggests Richard’s power was established 
by these codicils. 

*'The Croyland chronicle shows that the non-Wydeville magnates had immediately 
to plan tactics to wrest Edward V from Rivers: ‘regimen tamen circa juvenilem 
personam suam usquequo ad aetatem provectam pervenisset Avunculis & fratribus 
ex sanguine matris, prudentiores de Consilio censebant penitus interdicendum’ 
(‘Historiae Croylandensis Continuatio’, p. 564). 
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That Earl Rivers should call for Dymmock to send him ‘by som sure 
man’ both his patents, suggests that he was well aware of the potentialities 
which they offered together. In 1482 he had been buying armour from 
Spain-—Dymmock paid the bill—and when the time came to bring Edward 
V to London, Rivers at first intended to muster an army as an escort.! 
Perhaps there was more substance in Gloucester's fears than 1s sometimes 
allowed.? This letter of 8 March, indeed, may have a sense even more sinister 
to those outside the Wydeville camp. ‘The body of the letter concerns the 
negotiations between Rivers and Dorset over the post of deputy constable 
of the Tower of London. They had agreed, Dymmock was told, that Rivers 
should transfer the office to Dorset, and it was the lawyer's task to arrange 
the details in consultation with the constable, John Lord Dudley. Asa 
private arrangement between the parties, the change has left no official 
record, but it explains why Dorset was in charge of the Tower and the royal 
treasure at the time of Gloucester’s coup.? For Rivers to add to a letter on 
this topic, postscripts concerning the powers he could exert in Wales and 
over the prince, may suggest that a deliberate strategy was being pursued 
to put Dorset in command of London and leave Rivers free to use his 
opportunities in the west. But too much can easily be built on the slim 
evidence of one letter, and the concurrence of subject may be fortuitous. 
Even if there was some agreement of this sort between the two nobles, it 
can only have been precautionary. The king's death was not to be expected 
and, at most, Rivers and Dorset were making sure that their centres of 
power were under control in case of trouble, and emphasizing to the rest 
of the court and nobility the extent of their authority. Sir Thomas More 
had a high opinion of Rivers' political sense, and the potentialities of such 
a division with Dorset can hardly have been overlooked.* Certainly, from 
a scrutiny of this volume of his attorney-general’s papers, Antony Wydeville 
emerges as a person far nearer to the character of him in The History of 
Richard ITI than to the humanist jouster and dilettante of more modern 
scholarship.® 

l E. W. Ives 


- LE 315/486 no. 55. Received by Robert Jay of Andrew Dymmock, 25 May 
22 Edw. IV [1482] ‘to pay for xxx payr breganders to a Spanyerd—x li’. For the 
debate about Edward's escort, see Jacob, p. 612. 

3 Expressed at Stony Stratford and in later propaganda. 

? It is generally stated that Dorset was constable of the Tower in Apr. 1483. More 
certainly hints that he was in charge there (More, p. 19), and Mancini can be taken 
as support for this (Mancini, pp. 86—7). 

* More, p. I4. 

*Scofield, ii. 3-4; Jacob, p. 570; especially, P. M. Kendall, Richard the Third 
(1955), pp. 171-3. 
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Public Record Office, Exchequer Miscellaneous Books 486 (E 315/486)+ 


23 Rivers? to James Molyneux and Andrew Dymmock, Walsingham, 11 
January [1483]* 


Master chanceler* and Dymok, I pray yow remembre wher is best that I be 
loged thys parlement tyme, other at my plasse? or in the channon Raw, ® sytyne? 
my lord prynce is hows shal be kep[t] at Westmester, and that I be purvayd 
for wher ye thynk good. Over that, yf ye may get Rome for iij or iiij menne of 
thys cousttre, other in my lord prynce is eleksyons or my lord of york,® for to be 


1Crown copyright material reproduced by permission of the Controller of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

2Holograph, stained on the right-hand side. 

* The letter precedes no. 17, below, and can be dated by it. 

‘Master Molyneux [see endorsement], identified as the James Molyneux, 
clerk, who frequently acts for Rivers (E 315/486 nos. 32, 39, 60, 65-6). A shadowy 
figure, but, apparently, rector of Grafton Regis, Northants (a Wydeville manor) 
1477-84, clerk in the duchy of Lancaster, sworn and admitted of counsel, 1482, 
rector of Warton, Lancs., 1494, baron, possibly chief baron of the exchequer at 
Lancaster 1497-1507, active on administrative commissions in the county palatine, 
master of the king's works at Lancaster c. 1519. Probably not the James Molyneux 
admitted in canon law, Cambridge, 1484, nor incumbent of Sampford Peverell and 
Bere Ferrers, Devon, nor of Sefton, Lancs. 1489-1509 (A. B. Emden, Biographical 
Register of the University of Cambridge to 1500 (1963), p. 408; Somerville, i. 244 
n. 1, 272-3, 326, 454, 485; Cal. Papal Letters, X111. it. 713; Cal. Patent Rolls 1485-94, 
p. 455; Pleas and Depositions tn the duchy court of Lancaster, ed. H. Fishwick (Lancs. 
& Ches. Rec. Soc., xxxii, 1896), pp. 7, 43; Star Chamber Proceedings, ed. R. Stewart- 
Brown (Lancs. & Ches. Rec. Soc., Ixxi, 1916), p. 68). For his post as chancellor to 
‘my lord of york’, see below, n. 8. 

5 Rivers’ will refers to ‘my place in the Vyntrie’ (Excerpta Historica, p. 247), i.e. 
Scales Inn off Maiden Lane, in Vintry Ward. L. B. Ellis, ‘Some property in the 
Vintry’, London Topographical Record, xx (1952), 96. 

* Cannon Row in Westminster, alias St. Stephen's Alley (John Stow, Survey of 
London, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1908), ii. 102). Rivers probably resided there 
regularly as he refurbished the nearby chapel of Our Lady of Pew (Excerpta Historica, 
p. 246). i 

1 sic for ‘sythyne’, since. The word is written over a deletion. f 

3Popular usage would suggest Thomas Rotheram, archbishop of York. Cf. 
Simon Stallworthe, writing of the queen's party in sanctuary in Westminster in 
May 1483, refers to Rotheram as ‘my lord of Yorke’, and to Richard as ‘the dewke 
of Yorke’ (Stonor Letters and Papers, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Camden 3rd ser., xxix, 
XXX, 1919), ii. 159-61). On this reading, Rivers’ possessive attitude towards the 
archbishop’s electoral influence shows how far the chancellor was committed to the 
Wydeville party (supporting Kendall, p. 179 against Gairdner, p. 53). Several 
considerations, however, suggest that Rivers intended the duke: (i) the use of 
‘my lord of York’ was not absolute, and Richard’s wife, Anne, was called ‘My 
young lady of York’ (Scofield, ii. 323); (ii) the letter couples the title with that of 
the prince of Wales; (iii) no link has been established between Rotheram and 
Molyneux who, on the other construction, would be the archbishop's chancellor 
[Rotheram's main register does not, apparently, contain the commission to a 
chancellor (Borthwick Institute, University of York, R.I. 23, Rotheram 1480-1500, 
pt. 1), and Molyneux does not seem to be known in the other records of the diocese 
(I am indebted to Mrs. N. Gurney, the archivist of the Borthwick Institute, for a 
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in the parlement hows I pray yow. And ye, dymok, to get your self one for! thay 
of yarmowthe haue poynted ij of thayr own borgesses,? and allso kepe a Rome for 
Robart Dreury.? I pray yow, send me of your tydings and whethyr ye thynk best 
by suche‘ a vysse as ye can gett [t]ha[t] I be at london® i the forst day of the parle- 
ment or not. Ánd spek [to] jorge and see that my parlement Robes be made, and 
with [ ... ]ens* delyuere me thys mesager agayn. Wrytyn at Walsyng[eh]am 
the xj day of Janv[...]" With the hand of your frend 


A Riuieres 
[Endorsed] 


To Master Moleneux, Chaunceler to my lord of york, and to Andrew Dymmyk 
his attorney? 


17 Rivers? to Dymmock, Lynn, 17 January [1485]?? 


: Dymmok, I haue Receyued your lettre, and understand that Robert Court! 
told y[o]u ther was ij Rowmes voide of Burgeses for the parlement in the West 
countre, I pray you se that Henry Spilman of Narborow,!? William Grey of 


scrutiny of likely material)]; (iv) a post as episcopal chancellor does not seem con- 
gruent with a career as a duchy financial administrator; (v) the secondment of a 
Lancaster officer to act as chancellor to the duke of York seems very possible, 
especially as the records of the two duchies were sometimes housed together 
(Somerville, i. 243), and in 1482 Molyneux was available, on the staff of the duchy 
at Westminster (ibid., p. 244, n. 1). Molyneux was not chancellor of York Minster 
(John Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 1300—1541, vi, ed. B. Jones (1963), 
P. 9). 
1*for’ inserted above the line. 

1See above, p. 222, n. 5. 

Robert Drury of Hawstead, Suffolk, lawyer of Lincoln's Inn, Speaker of the 
1495 parliament and later knighted, member of Henry VIII’s council (J. S. Roskell, 
The Commons and their Speakers (1965), p. 303). 

* Written above 'syche', deleted. 

- 5'at london’ written above. 

® Possibly ‘diligens’. 

"Damaged. 

*T.e. the writer's attorney. 

?* Written by a scribe, but signed by Rivers. 

1? Elections took place in January on two occasions only during the tenure (1469- 
83) of the Rivers earldom by Antony Wydeville, 1478 and 1483. This letter must 
belong to 1483 as in 1478 parliament began on 16 Jan. 

Robert Court of Makeney, Berks., gent., royal auditor in the south-west from 
1478, auditor of the duchy of Cornwall, 1484—1508, possibly related to Molyneux, 
died June 1509 (Letters and Papers Henry VIII, 1. i, no. 438 (2) m. 14; Cal. Patent 
Rolls 1476-85, pp. 87, 139, 478; Cal. Patent Rolls 1485—94, p. 24; Cal. Patent 
Rolls 1495-1509, p. 625; Mill Stephenson, Monumental Brasses (1926), p. 17; 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 15 Bennett). 

12Henry Spelman of Narborough, Norf. (son of John Spelman), J.P. 1456 to 
death, recorder of Norwich, 1481-96, M.P., died Sept. 1496 (Wedgwood, Bio- 
graphies, p. 789; Cal. Fine Rolls 1485-1509, no. $59; see also Paston letters). 

I5 
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Mereton! and Symon Blake of Swaffam? may haue thoo iij Rowmes. Ovir that, 
as for my logging, I kan not se but it most be at myn awne place for my furst 
comyng,? And therfor, help to purvey for me ther. For the remainder, gyff 
credence to the berer. Wrytyn At Lynne,‘ the xvij day of January 


your frend A Riuieres 


[Endorsed] 
To my Welbeloued Frynd Andrew Dymmok 


IS Rivers?to Dymmock, Lynn, 8 March [1483]? 


Dymok, it is so that my lord Markys and I be in a commynycasyon that he 
shold haue of me such intr[est]" as I haue in the ofys of the tower,? and dyscharge 
me and my suretes a gaynst my lord of dudeley.? I pray yow, deleuer hym al 
the wrytynges and sewe hym and my said lord dudeley in that matter in all hast 


1'William Grey of Merton, Norf. (son and heir William Grey, died 1474), J.P. 
1486 to death 10 to 12 Feb. 1495 (Stephenson, p. 347; Cal. Patent Rolls 1485—94, 
p. 494; Cal. Inquisitions post Mortem, Henry VII, i, nos. 1058, 1182, etc.; P.C.C, 20 
Vox; see also Paston letters). 

7Simon Blake of Swaffham, Norf., gent., probably bailiff of Swaffham, and 
concerned in local disorder, died 15 Aug. 1489 (Cal. Close Rolls 1461-8, p. 311; 
Paston Letters, ed. J. Gairdner (1910), i. 186, 190, 193, 254; iit. 475; Supplement, 
p. 45; Cal. Inquisitions post Mortem, Henry VII, i. no. 539). 

*'for my furst comyng’ written above. 

*South Lynn, Norf., granted to Antony Wydeville in 1462 (Cal. Patent Rolls 
I461-—7, p. 188). 

5Holograph, faded and slightly damaged on the right-hand margin. 

? Rivers took office as deputy constable of the 'l'ower at Easter 1480 (see below, 
n. 8). A date of 1481 is unlikely as the letter would then be more than a year 
earlier than any other letter in the collection. As between 1482 and 1483, two facts 
suggest that the latter is correct. (i) The prime concern of Rivers in March 1482 
was with the sale of a cargo of wheat. A letter from Sandwich dated 13 March 
shows that discussions about disposal of the grain were under way, and Dymmock 
received instructions from Rivers before 26 March (E 315/486 no. 3). However, the 
letter dated 8 March knows nothing of the business, nor do the letters of 1482 
continue the topics which it covers. (ii) There is no obvious reason why Rivers 
should ask in March 1482 for a patent concerning the upbringing of the prince 
which had been issued in 1473. There is, however, very good reason why he should 
send for his patent early in March 1483 if it had been renewed and revised on 27 
Feb. 1483 (see above, p. 223). À clear indication of the whereabouts of Rivers might 
settle the matter, for the letter was written from Lynn; information on this, however, 
is insufficient. E 315/486 no. 65 shows that on 26 March 1482 Rivers was at Norwich, 
and so may well have been at Lynn to write on 8 March. In 1483, however, although 
he was at Ludlow when Edward IV died, Rivers had apparently kept Christmas in 
Norfolk (nos. 17, 23, 24), coming to Westminster for the parliament which ended 
on 20 Feb.; he may well have returned there before moving to Shropshire. 

? Damaged. 

$John, Lord Dudley, constable of the Tower, appointed Rivers as his deputy 
from Easter 1480 (Cal. Close Rolls 1478-85, no. 612). 

?Sir John Elryngton, treasurer of the king’s household, Thomas Butside, gent., 
Richard Bronde and Richard Wright, fishmongers of London (ibid.). 
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and sende me word of theyr dysposysyon. Wrytyn at [.... ] lyn, the viij day 
of Marche, 


A Riuieres 


Send me by som sure man the patent of myn autoryte about my lord[e] prynsse, ? 
and also a patent that the kyng gaue me towchyng pouer to Rayse peple if ned 
be in the marche of Welles.* . 


The Authorship of the Bishops Diary of the 
House of Lords in 1641 


THE ANONYMOUS DIARY, British Museum Harley MS. 6424, is the only 
record we have of the debates of the house of lords during the Long Parlia- 
ment, and this fact alone gives it considerable value as a source. Our picture 
of the comparative importance of the Lords and Commons in the seven- 
teenth century can be distorted by the great disproportion between the 
numbers of Lords’ and Commons’ diaries that have survived. The keeping 
of diaries is doubtful evidence on comparative political importance: there 
are no diaries of the privy council. It may be that the importance of the 
Parliamentarian Lords in the origins of the Civil War has been under- 
estimated.* ‘This manuscript, moreover, was written by a keen observer 
of Parliamentarian party management. It is true that much of the informa- 
tion it contains, such as the articles against Strafford or the texts of the king’s 
speeches, can be found in other sources. But it also contains much other- 
wise unrecorded evidence about the political alliances of 1641. It is valuable, 
for example, to know that the petition on behalf of Osbaldeston, Williams’s 
accomplice in the subornation of perjury case, was presented by the earl 
of Bedford, and that in return, Bishop Williams moved the motion to give 
thanks to the twelve peers who had petitioned for a parliament.’ The clauses 
of the Triennial Act whereby power to summon a parliament was given to 
the lord keeper and to a committee of peers were inserted as Lords’ amend- 
ments. It appears that in the original Commons’ draft the power to summon 
a parliament devolved directly from the king to the sheriffs. It is interesting 


!Deletion. 

1See above, p. 223. 

*'T'his cannot be identified with an enrolled patent. 

“Professor Lawrence Stone (The Crisis of the Aristocracy (Oxford, 1965), p. 7) 
attempts to explain ‘weaknesses which seriously reduced their influence over the 
events of 1640—2'. Before explaining the reduction of the er s influence, one 
should be certain that it was in fact reduced. 

5 British Museum, Harley MS. 6424 fo. 8r: fo. gar. 

* Ibid. fo. 12r. 
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that Savill asked for a night's time ‘wherein to recollect his notes’ before 
voting on the attainder of Strafford, and that Essex, Mandeville and Say 
moved that those Lords who would not take the Protestation should have 
no votes on the Attainder Bill.+ 

The authorship of this diary has been discussed by Professor Coates, 
who made a very tentative suggestion that the diary might be by Juxon. 
He based this suggestion on the argument that the diarist was likely to 
have been neither one of the twelve bishops impeached in December 
1641, nor one of the thirteen bishops impeached for making the canons.? 
The Protestation and impeachment of the twelve bishops is, as Dr. Coates 
says, recorded ‘quite imperturbably ", and with the bare minimum of detail? 
It is, moreover, improbable that a man who distrusted Bishop Williams as 
much as this diarist appears to have done would have signed a petition 
which was largely of his devising.* But even if it seems likely that he was 
not one of the twelve bishops, the evidence is too tentative for the Protesta- 
tion of the twelve bishops to be a reliable test for elimination. 

Dr. Coates's evidence for the suggestion that he may not have been one 
of the thirteen bishops 18 worth quoting in full, since the passages in question 
are the only ones which prove the author to have been a bishop. 'T'he diarist 
almost invariably uses the third person, but in his entry for 16 August 
1641 he says: 


the bishops that are impeached for making the canons desired till Michaelmas 
or Michaelmas term to make their answer, which by Essex, Say, Mandeville, 
Wharton, Paget, was vehemently opposed, neither would they have us be in the 
House while this question of time was debated, although the bishops themselves 
consented that when the merit of the cause was judged, they would withdraw.* 


The second passage is for 28 October: ‘although the night before it was 
assented that this day the general bill for sequestering us might be debated, 
yet now they would and did debate the request of the Commons to sequester 
the thirteen, which after a long time was ordered that both this request and 
the bill should be respited till November 10’.® In both of these passages, 
the first person 18 used for the whole bench of bishops, but not clearly for 
the thirteen. The first passage, however, ends with a reference to the whole 
bench of bishops as 'they'. This is not the only occasion on which the 
author refers to the whole bench of bishops as ‘they’: on 24 February, 
he records Mandeville's motion that the bishops should withdraw from 
the trial of Strafford, and adds, 'the Lord Marshal, Lord Privy Seal, 


lHarley MS. 6424 fo. 63v: fo. 6or. 

* The Journal of Sir Stmonds D'Ewes, ed. W. H. Coates (New Haven, 1942), pp. 
Xvi, 3, 410-11. 

*Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fo. 99r. 

‘See his report (tbid. fo. 44r) of Williams's attack on Laud (‘His Grace (saith he) 
abounds in passion and rashness’), and fos. 54r, 65r, 88r. 

s Ibid. fo. 92r. In his account of this debate, he drops his impersonal manner 
enough to call the supporters of the 13 bishops 'the good lords'. 

* Ibid. fo. 98v. 
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Lord Say, Paget, Brooke and divers others being earnest upon the same 
point, the bishops desired only to make answer for themselves, which the 
violence of the opposers would not suffer, and therefore when the Lord 
Strafford came in again to the bar, the bishops of their own accord walked 
forth '.! The fact that he referred to the thirteen bishops in the third person 
cannot therefore be a sufficient ground for arguing that he was not one of 
them. It could be argued with equal force that these passages suggest that 
he was one of the thirteen, since the only occasions on which he lapses into 
the first person are in discussions of the thirteen, and moreover on discus- 
sions of the one specific point of the amount of time they should be allowed 
to putintheir answer. However, no certain deductions can be drawn from 
this evidence. 

Nor can any deductions be drawn from the hand, which appears to be 
that of a secretary. All deductions about the authorship must be tentative, 
since it can be proved that the diarist at least once reported a day on which 
he did not attend. He reports the impeachment of the twelve bishops on 
30 December 1641, and then gives an equally brief report of the charge 
against the Five Members on 4 January. All bishops present on 30 December 
were in prison on 4 January, so one of these reports must be of a proceeding 
in his absence.? He also wrote up proceedings afterwards: under 3 July, 
he records that the king ‘this afternoon’ passed the bill for poll money, but 
refused the bills for star chamber and high commission ‘till he were better 
satisfied in them yet on Monday next he passed them ’.? 

However, it may be assumed that during the period covered by the diary, 
from 14 January 1641 to 4 January 1642, the diarist attended with at least 
reasonable frequency. This suggests that Juxon is an improbable author, 
since Fuller says that because of his other occasions he was ‘seldom seen’ 
in the parliament.* The diary ends with eight folios of notes, possibly for 
a speech, on bishops’ baronies, their right to make canons, their relations 
with the secular authority, and the greed of the laity for church property.§ 
Fuller also says that the best defenders of the bishops’ baronies were the 
bishops of Rochester and Bristol. 

. Fortunately, one of the days the diarist reports in most detail is 4 May, 
the day on which the Protestation was taken. It is also one of the rare days 
on which he refers to the house of lords as ‘we’, and it seems highly probable 
that was a day on which he attended the House. If so, the diary must be 
by one of the bishops who took the Protestation on 4 May. The diary gives 
the text of the Protestation in full, together with the attempts to get ministers 
to notify the crowd that it had been taken, so that they should go away. If 
the diarist took the Protestation on 4 May, he was one of the following 
bishops: Lincoln, Gloucester, Carlisle, Bath and Wells, Hereford, Bristol, 
Rochester or Llandaff. ® 


lIbid. fo. 39r. ! Ibid. fos. 99—100. ? Ibid. fo. 8or. 
T. Fuller, Church History, ed. J. S. Brewer (Oxford, 1845), vi. 237. 

5Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fos. 100-8. 

* Ibid. fos. 58v—60ov. Journals of the House of Lords (hereafter cited as L.J.), iv. 234. 
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A clearer elimination is possible for 4 August. On that day the diarist 
records that ‘the Bishop of Lincoln in the Parliament House (hora 5a 
pomeridiana) tells the Bishops of Gloucester and Bangor, which I overheard 
and Bangor repeated to me presently that the King told him: Canterbury 
had drawn him to the canons’ making against his judgement '.! The bishops 
of Lincoln, Gloucester and Bangor can then be eliminated on internal 
evidence. This passage proves that the diarist was in the House on the 
afternoon of 4 August, when the House was called. The bishops of Carlisle, 
Bristol, London and Coventry and Lichfield were absent, and can therefore 
be eliminated.* It is also possible to eliminate the bishop of Peterborough 
on internal evidence, as well as on the strength of his absence from the taking 
of the Protestation.? 

This leaves a list of five possible authors, the bishops of Durham, Bath 
and Wells, Hereford, Rochester and Llandaff. There is tentative evidence 
against four of these. The bishop of Durham was absent at the calling of 
the House on 2 November. 'The diarist records the proceedings of that 
day against Father Phillips the queen's confessor, but misdates them to 
3 November.* The bishops of Hereford and Bath and Wells were given 
leave to visit their dioceses on 21 August, and are unlikely to have been 
present on 25 and 26 August. These days are both reported in the diary.5 
On 26 August the diarist also records that Bishop Manwaring of St. David's 
was sent for ‘and upon the Bishop of Llandaff’s certificate, if he could not 
be found in his diocese. The bishop of Lincoln affirmed that he roved 
from alehouse to alehouse in disguise, and the Bishop of Lincoln moved his 
bishopric might be sequestered to the King’.® Everything that can be 
learnt of the diarist's biases suggests that his sympathies are likely to have 
been against both Lincoln and Llandaff in this question, and therefore 
that he is unlikely to have been Llandaff. If this passage is regarded as 
evidence for eliminating Llandaff, then only John Warner of Rochester 
would remain as a possible author. 

There is one other test on which elimination might be possible. There 
is only one committee whose proceedings the diarist reports, the Com- 
mittee for Innovations in Religion, set up on 1 March. He records an order 
for regulating its proceedings, and an exchange on 6 March between the 
earl of Bristol and Bishop Williams about its scope and the witnesses it 
should send for. On 12 March, he records what he says is its first meeting, 


1Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fo. 88r. 

3 L.J., iv. 340. 

*He says Sir John Clotworthy told Lord Lanerick, who told the queen, that 
Newport, Mandevill and others at Mandevill’s table ‘on Sunday last’ were in 
earnest conversation how to take and keep the queen and the prince. "This Mr. 
William Lake told the Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Wemyss and myself at Dr. 
Wemyss’ house after dinner August 18, 1641'. Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fo. 94r. 

1L. J., iv. 418: Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fo. 98r. The report, being brief, might 
be based on hearsay. 

5T, J., iv. 374; Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fo. 94r. 

5Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fo. 94r. 
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and adds a note of the date of the next meeting. He records, though he 
does not report, a meeting of a sub-committee and assistants at Bishop 
Williams’s house, which he says is to report to the full committee.! It 
appears possible, though not certain, that the diarist was a member of this 
committee. Its episcopal members were Winchester, Chester, Lincoln, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Carlisle, Ely, Bristol, Rochester and Chichester. On 
this test, John Warner of Rochester would remain a possible author, and 
a second test would eliminate the bishops of Durham, Hereford, Bath and 
Wells and Llandaff. It can only be argued that the author was one of these 
four if both these eliminations are rejected. 

It remains to consider how probable a candidate John Warner may be. 
Except for the Protestation of the twelve bishops on 30 December, there is 
no event recorded in the diary on a day on which Warner can be proved to 
have been absent. His first recorded absence was from the calling of the 
House on the afternoon of 6 November. On that day, the diarist records 
the morning's proceedings, but remains silent from dinner-time on that 
day until 25 November.? It is also possible to test Warner's known biases 
and preoccupations against those of the diarist. The diarist shows an 
intense interest in the proceedings of the Scots, which are recorded on 33 
of the xoo folios of the diary. In March 1640 Warner had got into trouble 
for a sermon against the Scots on the text, ' O Lord, forget not the voice of 
thine enemies ’.t The diarist’s interest in the trial of Strafford was probably 
shared by almost every member of the House, and offers noclueto hisidentity. 
It is perhaps more significant that he gives a great deal of space to Bishops’ 
Exclusion, and to the defence of the thirteen bishops accused for making 
the canons, while remaining comparatively silent on demands for the 
abolition of episcopacy. He shows a particular interest in the time allowed 
to the thirteen to put in their answer." Warner in 1660, listing his activities 
in parliament, said: 'how I carried myself in the Parliament of 1640, in 
maintenance of the King's right, keeping of the praemunire for making 
the canons, and in defence of the bishops’ sitting in Parliament, I appeal to 
the Lords if living'. Warner was also largely responsible for organizing 
the defence of the thirteen bishops. He was one of the thirteen, but not 
one of the twelve. 

!Ibid. fos. 43v, 45r, 49r, 54r. 

3], J., iv. 174. 

3 L.J., iv. 426: Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fo. 99r. There are two references to 
Warner in the third person. The first (fo. 57v) is a statement that the marriage of 
Princess Mary to the prince of Orange was celebrated ' verbatim according to the 
English form’ by the bishop of Ely, and that the bishop of Rochester preached on 
Psalm 45.7. The second (fo. 58v) is that on the news of the first Army Plot ‘the 
Earlof Stamford wished the Bishops of Carlisle, Bristol and Rochester to give thanks 
for our great deliverance, which is greater than that from the Gunpowder Treason’. 


There is no remotely possible author who is not mentioned in the third person. 

*3 D. N.B., s.v. Warner, John (1581—1666). 

5 Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fos. 92r-9ar, 96r, 97r, 98v. He also shows a con- 
siderable interest in procedural questions concerning the 13 bishops. 

* Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 49 fo. 23r; MS. Eng. Hist. b. 205 fo. 26r: L.J., iv. 401. 
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The diarist records some other more unexpected points in detail. He 
shows a close interest in the bill for transferring Durham House to the earl 
of Pembroke,! and in the bill for the clerk of the market.* Warner was on 
the committees for both these bills. The diarist gives a remarkably 
thorough report, including large numbers of precedents, on the arguments 
about setting up a Custos Regni during the king's absence in Scotland. 
Warner was on the committee for this bill.* He was also on the committee 
for the depredations of the French, in which the diarist is clearly interested.* 
'This material, while not conclusive, is suggestive, and there 18 no material 
to suggest that Warner was not the author. It then seems reasonable to 
suppose that the diary is that of John Warner. 

What manner of man was Warner, and what sort of biases can be expected 
of him? He is not mentioned by Gardiner or Clarendon, or even by Sir 
Philip Warwick, who was one of his executors.’ It may then be worth record- 
ing some information about him. The main biographical details are recorded 
in The Life of John Warner by Edward Lee-Warner,’ but something may 
be added about his political and religious outlook. He appears not to have 
been an Arminian in pure theology. His will might suggest an imputation 
doctrine of Justification, though it does not prove it.? His letter to Jeremy 
Taylor, about Taylor’s Unum Necessarium, is more specific. He quotes 
Augustine, that all men are ' damnationi obnoxios’, and that ‘sola gratia 
redemptos discernit a perditis, in unam perditionis massam concreverat ab 
origine ducta communis contagio'. He claims that the Fathers had dis- 
cussed these questions less ‘till Pelagius had pudled the stream '.? Clearly, 
Montague, for example, would not have found his theology pleasing. 

Even if he was not an Árminian, he must be classified in the political 
terms of 1640 as a Laudian. The petition of the parishioners of St. Dionis 
Backchurch, one of his livings, shows that he held the full Laudian position 
on the altar. He also shared Laud's dislike of lecturers, ‘and in his pulpit 
has compared lecturers to ballad-singers and hobby-horse sellers, for that 
they in the fair or market have the most crowd, while mercers or goldsmiths 
who sell rich commodities have nothing to do'. He also had a strong 
concern with economic problems of the church. His parishioners charged 
him with raising burial dues at pleasure, and with raising tithes 'against 
Christian charity and humanity '.'? He spent large sums of money for the 


1Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fos. 88r-v, 89v, gov. 

1 bid. fos. 80v, gor-v. 

LJ ig AV 343, 313. 

4Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fos. 85r, 86r—v, 87r-v, 88v, 98v, gor-v: L.J., iv. 341. 

5 Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fos. 7v, 56r, 66r: L.J., iv. 302. 

* Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 989 fo. x4v. 

1E. Lee-Warner, The Life of John Warner (1901). 

®Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 989 fo. 13r. 

°4 Letter Written by the Lord Bishop of Rochester (London, 1656), pp. 65, 7o. 

10Cal. State Papers Dom. 1641-3, vol. ccccxciii no. 28; Public Record Office, 
S.P. 16/493/28. The full report contains a large amount of material on economic 
problems of the church which is not printed in the Calendar. 
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repair of church fabric at St. Paul's and Rochester, and on the buying in of 
impropriations.! The notes at the end of the diary contain a considerable 
amount of material on impropriations, and also a complaint, which sounds 
typical of Warner, that the clergy were rated for subsidies at a far higher 
rate than the laity.? In his treatise Church-Lands not to be Sold, Warner 
subscribed to the full Laudian position, that ‘lands so given for the service 
and to the servants of God, change their common quality or nature; and are 
by dedication and God's acceptation become God's, and therefore holy’, 
and that ' King Henry the Eighth, so decryed for a notorious sacrilegist, 
yet never did he take away the lands of bishops, nor cathedrals'.? The 
second statement does no credit to Warner's history. He was appointed to 
the high commission while still dean of Lichfield, and appears, from the 
scanty surviving records, to have undertaken the unpopular task of arbitra- 
tion in alimony cases.‘ 

He had a sensitive eye for opposition to the Crown, perhaps sometimes 
before it existed. In 1626, he preached a sermon before the king on the 
text: ‘they said among themselves, this is the heir; come let us kill him’. 
It is not surprising that ‘this sermon so startled the Lords and Commons 
that they earnestly moved the King that I might be hanged at Whitehall 
Gate’. Warner subsequently regarded this sermon as ‘a full and clear 
prophecy’ of Charles’s subsequent fate.5 The prophecy was perhaps 
partly self-fulfilling. His sermon of February 1649 on The Devilish Con- 
spiracy of the Jews against Christ their king returned to the same theme 
with rather more justification. In that sermon, he expressed the view which 
the diarist clearly shared, that the Lords had a large part in beginning the 
war. 


If those Rulers or Princes of the People were as our Lords; then they must know 
that these men were deep in the first plotting and carrying on this Treason; and 
were as chief instrumentall means in bringing Ch. the King [sic] to his end; 
though towards the end, or last act of the Tragedy (his condemnation and execu- 
tion) for feare or policy they appeared not, or drew their necks (as we say) out of the 
coller.® 


He remained concerned about the loyalty of the Scots, and in his will he 
left £80 per annum to support four Scottish scholars at Balliol until they 
were fit to take orders in the Church of England. They were to be selected 
by the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Rochester.’ 


I Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 989 fos. 13-14. Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 49 fo. 237; 
MS. Top. gen. c. 75(1); MS. Eng. Hist. b. 205 fo. 9. I would like to thank Mr. N. J. 
"yacke for these references. 

3 Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 6424 fos. 100-8. 

S Church- Lands not to be Sold (1648), pp. 4, 18. 

*Cal. State Papers Dom. 1633-4, vol. cclii no. 57; Cal. State Papers Dom. 1639—40, 
vol. ccccxxxiv no. 37; Cal. State Papers Dom. 1640, vol. cccexxxiv no. 27. 

5 Bodl. Libr., MS. Tanner 49 fo. 23r. 

The Devilish Conspiracy (London, 1648), p. 9. 

"Brit. Mus., Lansd. MS. 989 fo. 135v. 
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There is also a surviving catalogue of his library.! He possessed a number 
of books which are quoted in the notes at the end of the diary, but since 
these are largely such common works as Matthew Paris, Speed’s Genealogies, 
Linwood and Camden, they cannot be used to support the case for Warner's 
authorship. His library does show, however, that we must add one more to 
the list of those who were interested in science without having any sympathy 
with Puritans. He possessed ‘Tycho Brahe's Historia Caelestis, Agricola’s 
De Re Metallica, Robert Recorde’s Castle of Knowledge, and numerous 
other scientific works. He also had, for his lighter moments, a copy of 
Don Quixote. His total collection amounted to 1,742 volumes. 

None of this personal information adds anything towards a proof that 
Warner was the author of the diary, but it is all readily compatible with his 
authorship, and, like the internal evidence of the diary,.it contains no 
evidence against his authorship. 


C. S. R. RUSSELL 


1 Bibliotheca Warneriana (London, 1686). 


Historical News 


THE Forty-First Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held 
at the University of London on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 11, 12 
and 13 July 1968. Three general and eight sectional meetings were held, 
either in the Beveridge Hall of the Senate House or in the Masaryk Hall at 
the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, by kind permission of 
the Director. The total enrolment, not counting accompanying relatives, 
was 458, of whom 161 were from the United States of America and Common- 
wealth countries. At the opening meeting, over which Dr. H. F. Kearney 
(Sussex) presided, Professor A. Rupert Hall (London) read a paper with 
the title ‘Can History of Science be History?’ At the second general 
meeting Professor H. W. Morgan (Texas) spoke on “American Expansion 
Overseas in the Late roth Century’, with Professor H. C. Allen (London) 
in the chair. At the closing meeting, Professor A. G. Dickens, Director of 
the Institute of Historical Research, took the chair for Mr. H. C. Johnson, 
Keeper of Public Records, who spoke on ‘The Public Record Office and 
its Problems’. The various sections of the Conference heard papers on 
the following subjects: ‘Science and the Comparative Study of Civilisa- 
tions’, by Professor H. Fruchtbaum (Smith College); ‘The Place of Galen 
in the History of Science’, by Professor J. S. Wilkie (London); ‘The 
Medieval Visionary and his World', by Dr. C. J. Holdsworth (London); 
"The Artist in Italian Society, 1250-1420’, by Mr. J. P. Larner (Glasgow); 
“Venice and the European Political Understanding’, by Professor W. J. 
Bouwsma (California); “The Parties in the English Civil War’, by Dr. B. S. 
Manning (Manchester); ‘The Bentham Project’, by Professor J. H. Burns 
(London) and “The Roman Empire and the British Empire’, by Mr. C. E. 
Carrington (London). 

On the Thursday afternoon the Deputy Vice-Chancellor, Professor C. 
T. Ingold, received members of the Conference in the Macmillan Hall of 
the Senate House. There were buffet luncheons on the Friday and Saturday, 
a tea party given by the Director of the Institute of Historical Research on 
Friday and the traditional Conference dinner at the Connaught Rooms in 
the evening. Professor J. Hurstfield (London) proposed the toast of the 
members of the Conference from overseas and Professor W. O. Aydelotte 
(Iowa) responded. The annual exhibition in the Institute of historical 
works published in the United Kingdom during the previous twelve months 
as usual attracted much attention and the catalogue was quickly sold out. 
It will have been noticed that three out of the eleven papers read at this 
short conference were devoted to the History of Science. At the business 
meeting the organizing Committee were asked to consider another special 
theme for the next annual conference, the dates for which were fixed as 
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10, 11 and 12 July 1969. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate 
House, London, W.C.r. 


* * * + + * 


For the first time one of the periodic conferences, arranged by the Inter- 
national Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary 
Institutions, was held in London from 16 to 20 July 1968. Papers were read 
by historians from a number of countries and the subjects ranged from 
representative assemblies in the Ancient World to those of the twentieth 
century. Most of the proceedings took place at Birkbeck College. There 
was a reception and the reading of two papers at the Institute of Historical 
Research on Wednesday, 17 July, and a reception by the Provost at Univer- 
sity College on Friday, 19 July. Especially appropriate was a reception 
on 18 July in the House of Commons, given by the British Council and the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 


* m m m ^ e 


Another of the Special Supplements to the Bulletin is being issued in 
November 1968. It will be no. 7, prepared by I. F. Burton, P. W. J. Riley 
and E. Rowlands under the title Political Parties in the Reigns of William 
III and Anne: the Evidence of Division Lists. The Institute of Historical 
Research is enabled to issue this Supplement gratis to Bulletin subscribers 
thanks to a generous grant from the Twenty-Seven Foundation. Additional 
copies (price 20s. including postage) may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the Institute. 


* * * + * * 


Recently the British Museum has issued a commemorative volume which 
discusses and describes the bequest of manuscripts and drawings made by 
the late Eric Millar, who was Keeper of Manuscripts from 1943 to 1947. 
Millar was chiefly known as an expert on illuminated manuscripts and his 
bequest includes a wonderful thirteenth-century Psalter from York and a 
copy of that far from lively work, La Somme le Roy, with miniatures by the 
French illuminator Honoré, who was at work in Paris during the last decade 
of the thirteenth century. Besides these he left a number of medieval 
books and a remarkable collection of specimens of modern calligraphy. 
From the point of view of the historian his small collection of charters, 
described by Mr. Michael Borrie, is probably the most important item. It 
includes a twelfth-century charter from Christ Church Canterbury and an 
interesting Italian deed dated 1155 in a curiously archaic hand with a 
number of cursive forms of the letters. 

Among the most interesting articles are two by Janet Backhouse; the 
first on that curious artist, the ‘Spanish Forger’, who concocted a number 
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of pictures and illuminations, purporting to be of the fifteenth century, 
about the.year 1900; the second on modern calligraphers, with some valuable 
comments on the work of the scribe, William Graily Hewitt. Mr. D. H. 
Turner provides some interesting descriptions of the medieval and Re- 
naissance manuscripts in the Millar bequest, including books from St. 
Augustine’s Canterbury, the Dominicans of Lincoln, the Franciscans of 
Llanfaes in Anglesey and possibly Reading. Among the foreign books a 
Cistercian Diurnal from Lorvao in Portugal is the subject of an admirable 
piece of bibliographical detection. There is also a useful list, compiled by 
Mr. ‘Turner, of Millar's medieval and Renaissance manuscripts, a number 
of which he disposed of during his lifetime. Among these were the Saint 
Trond Lectionary, now in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, and 
Odo of Murimund's Commentary on the Old Testament, a late eleventh- 
century book from the abbey of Lyre 1n the diocese of Evreux. 


¥ * + * * * 


Accepting the growing volume of research on local history, how much 
work should county archivists be expected to perform on behalf of investi- 
gators? Mr. Emmison, the Essex County Archivist, expresses some very 
firm views. He writes as follows: ‘May I make a suggestion to those who 
supervise postgraduate studies—in the interest of the researchers? Ten or 
more years ago libraries, archivists and curators began to voice their 
indignation about the then growing number of enquiries from students in 
colleges of education and universities, which revealed a lack of guidance 
by their own teachers concerning the sort of information which could 
reasonably be sought by letter. Many colleges of education took the 
complaints seriously and advised their students how to avoid the wrong 
approach, so that there is a general improvement. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said about enquiries received from some postgraduates, and 
indeed the position seems to be worsening. A not insignificant minority of 
their letters are importunate, if not impolite. It is not generally recognised, 
perhaps because most county and borough archivists are glad to put their 
knowledge and time at students' disposal, that local record offices were set 
up primarily for residents in their own areas and have no statutory obligation 
to non-residents beyond production of records. ‘There are the letters which 
ask too many questions or pose problems which the writer knows can only 
be answered by a lengthy search; in each category are some from those who 
write from a relatively near address but do not offer to pay a visit and may 
even ask for an early answer. There are the letters which state that the 
writer will attend in two days' time (or even the next day) with the request 
that “the relevant documents will be out in readiness" but with little or no 
indication what they may be. As a few postgraduate writers offer to pay 
a fee, it also seems necessary to say that the local (like the national) re- 
positories have no fee-paying research facilities. Finally, there are the 
people who turn up without any appointment on a day when the search 
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264. The career of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, with spectal 
reference to the period from 1312 to 1324. By J. R. S. PHILLIps, Ph.D. 


SINCE the publication of the conclusions of T. F. Tout and J. Conway Davies 
the reign of Edward II has been a neglected area of study. Moreover this earlier 
work was concerned primarily with administrative history and devoted insufficient 
attention to political developments. Attempts were indeed made to provide a 
framework of political interpretation for the reign but these did not include a 
detailed examination of any of the leading political figures and also tended to 
concentrate on the major crises, leaving out of account the events which produced 
them. An attempt to trace the career of an important figure might therefore 
throw fresh light not only upon his own activities but also on the wider political 
scene. 

The career of the earl of Pembroke is well fitted for such a study because of 
his regular involvement in the business of government. Earlier writers have also 
seen Pembroke as the one able and attractive political figure in an otherwise 
inglorious reign and have assigned to him a very prominent and often determining 
role in political affairs. In particular he was described by Tout and Conway 
Davies as the creator in 1317 of a ‘middle party’ of magnates, prelates and royal 
administrators designed to occupy the political ground between the king and his 
extreme magnate opponent, the earl of Lancaster, and to obtain control over the 
king and his administration. The present study therefore provides an opportunity 
of reassessing existing ideas on Pembroke’s political ability and achievements 
and of examining the wider political situation within which Pembroke’s career 
developed. The period chosen for close study is bounded by the years 1312 when 
Pembroke first became of political importance in his own right, and 1324 the 
year of his death, the early years of hia career from 1297 to 1312 being treated 
only to draw attention to the political attitudes and experience which are significant 
for his later activities. 

The most marked feature of Pembroke’s career is his loyalty to the king. It 
was already known that he was on good terms with Edward II but the full extent 
of his loyalty and its effect upon his career have not been appreciated. Pembroke’s 
close relations with the king can be seen in a general way in his almost continuous 
involvement in royal diplomatic, military and administrative business,’ More 
specific evidence is given by Pembroke’s agreement with other magnates at 
Boulogne in January 1308 to uphold the rights of the Crown and in his share in 
1309 in urging the pope to reverse the sentence of exile passed by the king’s 
opponents on the royal favourite, Gaveston, despite his personal dislike of the 
latter. In November 1317 Pembroke’s relations with the king were put in clearly 
defined form in an indenture for life service of the king in peace and war. Pem- 
broke’s allegiance to the Ordainers between 1310 and 1312 was caused partly 
by his antipathy to Gaveston and his desire for the administrative reforms which 
he saw as in the king’s real interests rather than by personal leanings towards 
the king’s chief opponents, Lancaster and Warwick. The execution of Gaveston 
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by these two earls in 1312 while he was under Pembroke's protection brought 
Pembroke back to his normal course of active co-operation with the king and 
bound him even more closely to the king than before. Apart from his support 
in 1321 for the magnates' demands for the removal of the Despensers, whose 
exile he regarded as the only way to avoid civil war, Pembroke remained con- 
sistently loyal to the king until his death. 

The corollary of Pembroke's loyalty was the trust with which he was regarded 
by Edward II. That this esteem survived Pembroke’s activity as an Ordainer in 
1310 is shown by Edward’s attempts to detach him from their ranks and by the 
eagerness with which he received the earl back into his counsels in 1312. When 
in 1317 Pembroke was captured in France and held to ransom while returning 
from a mission to Avignon the king ordered an elaborate diplomatic campaign 
to secure his release. In the king’s surviving letters to Pembroke there are many 
statements of his exceptional regard for him. Because of his good relations with 
the king Pembroke was never far from the centre of power and when other rivals 
for authority, such as Lancaster and Warwick or the Despensers, were weak he 
was able to exercise a good deal of real political and administrative influence. 

A third element in Pembroke’s career was his position as a magnate. Loyalty 
to his fellow magnates was certainly one reason for his joining the Ordainers in 
1310 and helps to explain his conduct in the crisis of 1321, but of his two loyalties 
that to the king was uppermost. Pembroke was usually able to reconcile the two 
but at times his behaviour could appear ambiguous and, in 1321—2 especially, 
both the Despensers and their opponents considered themselves betrayed by 
him. 

The period of Pembroke’s greatest importance was from the death of Gaveston 
in June 1312 until the summer of 1314, during which time he took the leading 
role in the creation of royal policy, the performance of embassies and negotiations 
and in a mass of administrative detail. But the English disaster at Bannockburn 
in June 1314 created a new situation in which the king's opponents were able to 
increase their influence. In this way the earl of Warwick became prominent and 
after his death in August 1315 was succeeded by the earl of Lancaster who was 
formally appointed as head of the royal council in February 1316. However, 
within a few weeks Lancaster abandoned his duties and retired to his estates to 
begin a policy of sniping at the royal government with which his relations grew 
steadily worse during 1316 and 1317. Faced with a political vacuum the king 
pointedly recalled Pembroke to the council in May 1316 and by the end of the 
year the latter had recovered much of his former importance. Pembroke's 
individual importance was however less than in 1312-14 since he had as colleagues 
on the council other prominent royal sympathisers such as the earl of Hereford, 
the new archbishop of Canterbury, and Bartholomew de Badlesmere. The 
situation was also complicated by the appearance at the end of 1316 of three new 
royal favourites, Roger Damory, Hugh Audley, and William Montacute, who 
consolidated their position in early 1317 during Pembroke's absence abroad. 

During 1317 and 1318 Pembroke, supported by Hereford, Badlesmere, and 
the prelates, wished to achieve a political settlement between the king and the 
earl of Lancaster. This aim was, however, opposed by other royal associates, 
the three new favourites and Hugh le Despenser senior and his son Hugh, whose 
removal from court was part of Lancaster's price for a settlement, and repeated 
efforts to negotiate with Lancaster in the summer and autumn of 1317 were 
frustrated by them, notably by Roger Damory. At this point, in November 
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1317, Pembroke and Badlesmere made an agreement with Damory which has 
traditionally been regarded as an attempt by Pembroke to form a ‘middle party’ 
and gain control of the royal administration. However, it is clear that the agree- 
ment’s real purpose was to restrain Damory from causing further disturbances 
and to ease the task of reaching an accommodation with Lancaster. 

The period from November 1317 was marked by protracted negotiations which 
ended in August 1318 with the treaty of Leake between the king and Lancaster. 
Despite previous detailed work on these negotiations it has been possible to add 
much new material to the argument and the results show that the Leake negotia- 
tions were not undertaken by a Pembroke-led ‘middle party’ but were the result 
of a policy of co-operation between Pembroke and other important royal council- 
lors acting for the king and the prelates of the Canterbury province who acted 
as mediators between the king and Lancaster in initiating and continuing the 
negotiations. 'l'he success of the negotiations was greatly assisted by the attitude 
of the majority of the magnates who, irritated by Lancaster's unwillingness to 
co-operate with the king and his weakening of the country in the face of Scottish 
attack, were determined that a settlement should be made. 

The years after the Leake agreement, 1 318-21, were not those of the rule of 
a ‘middle party’ but were a period of transition in which new political lines were 
being drawn. During this time the two Despensers, aided by the removal from 
court in 1318 of the earlier favourites, Damory, Audley and Montacute, grew in 
importance until by the end of 1320 they had become the dominant influence 
upon the king and had united most of the magnates against them, including the 
king’s long-standing opponent, Lancaster, and his former supporters, Hereford, 
Badlesmere, the Mortimers and others. Pembroke, though sympathetic to this 
movement, tried to avoid openly choosing sides in the attack upon the Despensers 
in 1321 but finally advised the king to consent to their exile. However, Pembroke 
was distrusted by Lancaster, with whom he was never on good terms, and by 
the Despensers' other opponents, and in October 1321 he came down firmly on 
the side of the king. He then took a prominent part in the Boroughbridge campaign 
of 1321-2 which destroyed the magnate contrariants and put the Despensers in 
a position of undisputed control over the king. The restoration of the Despensers 
and ‘their hostility to Pembroke for his behaviour in 1321 meant that although 
Pembroke remained active in royal affairs until his death in 1324, the last two 
years of his life were only an epilogue to his career. 
~ Pembroke was a political moderate, a very experienced and valuable royal 
adviser, and through his French origins and social contacts a useful diplomat, but 
he was an ineffective political leader. He was not the creator and Jeader of a 
‘middle party’ as he has been regarded but a diligent and usually reliable ally of 
the king. Except for his success in restraining Damory in 1317, he was quite 
unable to do anything to prevent the development of the successive political 
crises in the period 1312-24 and it is most unlikely that had he lived he would 
have been able to save the king from his enemies in the final débâcle of 1326. 

Previous notions of the nature of the baronial opposition to Edward II also 
require revision since it is misleading to see the magnates as a coherent and 
continuing opposition group. Only in 1312 and 1321 in the period under review 
was there anything approaching magnate unity but even then not all the magnates 
were in opposition and there were important differences in outlook among those 
who were. The only permanent opposition was composed of the earl of Lancaster 
and his personal retainers. There was in fact a strong residue of magnate loyalty 
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to the king which became apparent after the removal in 1312 of Gaveston, the 
greatest barrier to their co-operation with the king, and was not broken down 
until the rise of the Despensers by the end of 1320. This attitude is most strongly 
expressed in the series of indentures in 1316 and 1317 by which all the leading 
magnates, including Pembroke, Hereford and Badlesmere, bound themselves 
in the service of the king. (Details in Appendix III of thesis.) Pembroke's 
loyalty to the king, although particularly marked and continuous in nature, was 
not an exceptional magnate reaction and even in the disturbed conditions of 
Edward II’s reign the normal alignment of the magnates was not one of rivalry 
and hostility to the king but one of co-operation and service. 


Sources 


Much of theunpublished material used was taken from the Public Record Office 
Chancery (especially Chancery Warrants: C. 81), Exchequer (especially Accounts 
Various: E. 101, and Memoranda Rolls: E. 159 & E. 368), and Special Collections 
classes. Extensive use was also made of surviving records of the king's household 
among the manuscripts of the British Museum and Society of Antiquaries. 
Several important documents were found among the Dugdale and Dodsworth 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library and new chronicle material was found in 
The British Museum, the Bodleian Library and in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. i 


Historical Manuscripts 


MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by 
booksellers and auctioneers. Attention may particularly be drawn to Bibliotheca 
Phillippica, new ser., pt. iv, Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 1968. References to booksellers’ 
catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers' 
catalogues by name, date of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


Collections. 


Letters and papers of the Vettori 
family of Florence, including official 
Florentine correspondence with 
Francesco  Vettori, ambassador to 
Rome, 1513-14 (Phillipps 8238) and 
8 letters from him to Machiavelli, 
1513—26 (Philipps 8388). (Sotheby 
& Co., 25. vi. 1968, nos. 908-20.) 

Collection formed by Count Ferdi- 
nando Vincenzo Ranuzzi (d. 1726), 
of interest for the political, social and 
religious life of Italy, especially 
Bologna, in the 17th and early 18th 
cent., 620 vols. (Phillipps MSS.) 
(Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 1968, pp. 
92-142.) 

Letters to and from Voltaire and 
documents concerning him. (Sotheby 
& Co., 11. vi. 1968.) 


Miscellaneous Documents. 

English before 1603. 

Privy council document directing 
Sir John Daunce to deliver [2000 to 
Richard Fermour and William Brown, 
merchants of the staple, for the pro- 
vision of artillery and purchase of wine, 
25 Nov. [1513]. (Sotheby & Co., 20. 
v. 1968, no. 406.) 

Henry VIII: document to Sir 
Edward North directing him to deliver 
3000 fothers of lead to Viscount Lisle, 
6 Dec. [1546]. (Sotheby & Co., 20. 
v. 1968, no 400.) 


Letters to and from the privy 
council about payment for men levied 
in Worcestershire for service in Ireland, 
15 July 1599, 9 June 1601, 20 May 
1602. (Hofmann & Freeman, Shore- 
ham, no. 21, p. [51], no. 65, p. [78], 
no. 9I.) 


English after 1603. 


List of deeds (with extracts) and 
pedigrees of the Howard family, 17th 
cent. (Phillipps 91i9o.) (Sotheby & 
Co., 29. iv. 1968, no. 443.) 

Catalogue of c. 450 swan marks, 
[early 17th cent.]. (Sotheby & Co., 
29. iv. 1968, no. 454.) 

Subscription book of Exeter diocese, 
1660-8. (Sotheby & Co., 20. v. 1968, 
no. 336.) 

Bennett, Thomas, M.P. for Shaftes- 
bury: 14 letters from his election agent, 
1678-81. (Hofmann & Freeman, 
Shoreham, no. 21, p. [41], no. 49.) 

Willis, G. H. S., Major: journal of 
the Crimean War, 28 Feb.-26 Sept. 
1854, 1 Jan.-6 Feb. 1856. (Sotheby 
& Co., 29. iv. 1968, no. 468.) 


European. 

Deed relating to land possibly held 
later by the abbey of Nonantola, ro 
]une 858. (Phillipps 3762.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 25. vi. 1968, no. 853.) 

Innocent II, pope: bull to the abbot 
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of St. Bertin, 26 Apr. 1139. (Sotheby 
& Co., 25. vi. 1968, no. 835.) 

Celestine II, pope: bull to the abbot 
of St. Bertin, 19 Jan. 1143. (Sotheby 
& Co., 25. vi. 1968, no. 793.) 

Alexander III, pope: bull to the 


abbot of St. Bertin, 25 May 1163. 
(Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 1968, no. 
775-) 


Siena: 65 deeds relating to the 
Piccolomini family, 1239-1724, and 
two registers containing notarial copies 
of deeds relating to purchase of land 
by the family, [c. 1469-1 502]. (Phillipps 
20709, 22925, 21819, 9691.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 25. vi. 1968, nos. 887-8.) 

Florence: c. 100 letters, private, 
commercial and official, to Florentine 
citizens, including Forese di Antonio 
Sacchetti, Bartolomeo di Cederino 
Cederini, and Niccolò di Giovanni 
Baldovini, 1392-1481. (Sotheby & 
Co., 25. vi. 1968, no. 802.) 

Acciaiuoli, Donato: 8 letters to him 
from Giovanni dei Ricci and others, 
€. 1395-1400. (Sotheby & Co., 25. 
vi. 1968, no. 773.) 

Albizzi, Toso: ledger, 1424-30. 
(Phillipps 23248.) (Sotheby & Co., 25. 
vi. 1968, no. 774.) 

Dei, Benedetto: 8 letters to him from 
Donato Acciaiuoli and others, 1453-91, 
and 8 from Antonio Calderini, 1488-9. 
(Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 1968, nos. 796, 
788.) 

Lanfredini, Giovanni, Florentine 
ambassador in Naples: 77 letters to 
him from the Florentine authorities, 
1484-5. (Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 1968, 
no. 803.) 

Sannanzaro, Jacopo: 11 letters to 
Antonio Seripando, Naples, 1517-21. 
(Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 1968, no. 884.) 

Della Rovere, Francesco Maria, 
duke of Urbino: c. go letters to him 
from Baldassare Castiglione and others, 
1518-22. (Phillipps 7833.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 25. vi. 1968, no. 792.) 

Cartulary of the monastery of Santa 
Croce di Campese, early 16th cent. 
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(Phillipps 6559.) (Sotheby & Co., 25. 
vi. 1968, no. 791.) 

Salviati, Giovanni, cardinal: letter- 
book containing c. 120 copies of diplo- 
matic despatches sent by him from 
Spain and France to Rome, 1525-7. 
(Phillipps 7293.) (Sotheby & Co., 25. 
vi. 1968, no. 881.) 

Portinari, Pierfrancesco: 97 letters 
to him, mostly written while he was 
Florentine ambassador to Siena, 1529. 
(Phillipps 11863.) (Sotheby & Co., 25. 
vi. 1968, no. 862.) 

Francis I, king of France: 6 letters to 
Christophe Richer, ambassador to 
Sweden and Denmark, 1543-7. (Hof- 
mann & Freeman, Shoreham, no. 21, 
p. [19], no. 25.) 

Julius III, pope: briefs, 1550-5. 
(Phillipps 5359.) (Sotheby & Co., 25. 
vi. 1968, no. 869.) 

Aldobrandini, Ippolito, cardinal: 
drafts of 6 letters, 1585-6. (Phillipps 
5355.) (Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 1968, 
no. 774A.) 

Accounts of 12 papal conclaves, 
1305-1523 and 9 conclaves, 1513—72 
(late 16th cent.) (Philipps 2670, 
5114.) (Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 1968, 
no. 870.) 

Clement VIII: instructions to papal 
envoys, 1592-5, and 42 letters to the 
courts of Flanders, Portugal and Spain, 
1597-8. (Phillipps 5620.) (Sotheby 
& Co., 25. vi. 1968, no. 869.) 

Foix, Pierre de, cardinal: journal of 
negotiations with King Alfonso V of 
Aragon, 1425—30, including correspon- 
dence, 1425-6, [c. 1650]. (Phillipps 
5593.) (Sotheby & Co., 25. vi. 1968, 
no. 874.) 


British Local.. 

Derbys.: c. go deeds relating to 
Hoon, 1300-1730. (Hofmann & Free- 
man, Shoreham, no. 21, p. [16], no. 


17.) 
Herefs.: 15 deeds relating to Burton, 
Brinsop, Wigmore, Kingsland, etc., 
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concerning the families Robartes, Vine, 
Reynald, Malkerdyn, etc., 13th-15th 
cent. (Sotheby & Co., 29. iv. 1968, 
no. 442.) 

Kent: 41 deeds relating to Shoreham, 
Sevenoaks, Otford, Edenbridge, Pens- 
hurst, etc., 13th-15th cent. (Sotheby 
& Co., 29. iv. 1968, no. 444.) 

Kent: 20 deeds relating to Lower 
Hardres, 1549-1679. (Hofmann & 
Freeman, Shoreham, no. 21, p. [28], 
no. 35.) 

Mdx.: 45 documents relating to 
Fulham, Hackney, Harefield, Isle- 
worth, Willesden, etc. 17th cent. 
(Sotheby & Co., 23. v. 1968, no. 627.) 

Nottingham: rental of the Free 
School lands, 1594. (Hofmann & 
Freeman, Shoreham, no. 21, p. [35], 
no. 4I.) 


American and Overseas. 

Amherst, Sir Jeffrey, general: 26 
letters to his wife from North America, 
1758-62. (Sotheby & Co., 12. ii 
1968, no. 524.) 

Rennard, Thomas, merchant, of 
Charlestown, S. Çarolina: 13 letters to 
R. T. Pyott of Hull about the wine 
trade, 1761—3. (Sotheby & Co., 12. 
ii. 1968, no. 512.) 

Galloway, Joseph, American Loyal- 
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ist: 36 letters to his wife in Philadelphia, 
1777-80, and 18 letters from her to 
him, [1778]-178x. (Sotheby & Co., 
12. li. 1968, nos. 507, 509.) 

West Indies: 23 documents about 
land and slaves in Ántigua, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, etc., 1727-96; journal of work 
on Mount Nesbitt estate, 1777-8. 
(Sotheby & Co., 12. ii. 1968, no. 503.) 

Mexico: register of the audiencia 
real, 1607-18. (Sotheby & Co., 12. 
ii. 1968, no. 505.) 

Latin America: petitions, legal cases, 
royal orders, etc., some relating to 
Indian affairs, 1726-99. (Dolphin 
Book Co., Oxford, no. 46, pp. 18-38, 
nos. 190, 212, 308, 338, 344, 400.) 

Amherst, William Pitt, Earl Amherst 
of Arracan: journal of embassy to 
China, [c. 1817]. (Sotheby & Co., 12. 
ii. 1968, no. 523./ 

Browne, Sir Thomas Gore, governor 
of New Zealand: letterbook, 1855-61. 
(Sotheby & Co., 12. ii. 1968, no. 551.) 

Log-book of the East Indiaman 
Sulivan, 1791-2. (Sotheby & Co., 12. 
ii. 1968, no. 534.) 

Log-book of H.M.S. Berwick, 1813. 
(Sotheby & Co., 12. ii. 1968, no. 538.) 

Log-book of the Winchelsea sailing 
to Pulo Penang, China, Cape of Good 
Hope, etc, 1817-18. (Sotheby & 
Co., 29. iv. 1968, no. 467.) 


` Corrigenda: 


P. 3, n. 2 For * Riveaulx' read ‘Rievaulx’. 


P. 109,1. 7 For ‘framework.’’ read ‘framework; and to make recommendations’. ’. 
P. 109, L 9 After ‘Committee’ omit ‘; and to make recommendations’. 

P. xxo, l. 14 For ‘Fisconde’ read ‘Visconde’. 

P. 111,1. 9 For ‘Richard II! read ‘Richard II, duke of Normandy’. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Essays in Czech History 
.R. R: BETTS 
The late Professor R. R. Betts held the Masaryk Chair of Central European History 
at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, University of London, from 
1946-61. He published no book of his own during his lifetime and this collection 
which reprints a number of his articles and lectures at once commemorates an out- 
standing scholar and is an important contribution to Czech historical studies. The 
balk of the volume is devoted to the life and times of Jan Hus and to the development 
of the Hussite movement. Other chapters consider the social and constitutional 
development of Bohemia in the Hussite period and society in late medieval Europe 
as a whole. The work closes with a study of Thomas Masaryk's philosophy of history. 
About 638 





Britain, France, and the Arab Middle East 1914—20 
JUKKA NEVAKIVI 

Making full use of all available official source material and private papers, Dr Nevakivi 
has written an authoritative account of the events preceding the emergence of the 
Arab question at the Peace Conference of 1918—19, of the long and perplexing nego- 
tiations that occupied the Conference itself, and of the factors leading to the partition 
of the Arab provinces of Turkey at San Remo in 1920 (a partition which grievously 
damaged the reputations of Britain and France in the Arab world). He thus deals with 
a crucial episode in international relations which continues to cast a shadow over 


present-day affairs, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON HISTORICAL STUDIES NO 23 
Maps About 638 


J. Le Neve: Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 
St Paul's, London 1066-1300 


Following the recent completion in twelve parts of the revised edition of Le Neve's 


Fasti for the period of 1300-1541, the series covering the period from the Conquest 
to 1300 will shortly be initiated with the volume for St Paul's, London. The enterprise 
is being carried through under the auspices of the Institute of Historical Research, 
University of London. About 408 
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